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ABSTRACT  -  - 

This  study  undertook  to  develop  an  iaprovei 
conceptual  systei  for  explaining  effective  behavior:  to  build 
-reliable 'lea^ures  of  the  coiponents  of  that  behavior;  to  develop  and 
V  ^PPlT  the  measures  ^'internationally:  and  to  ^validate  the  measures  and 
^  concepts  aga^inst  oblective  criteria  of -achievement.  An  eight-nation 
teai  defi^ied  three  sets  of  coiponents  of  effective  behavior;'  a 
sequence  of  coping  actions:  feelings  and  attitudes  that  facilitate 
effectiveness:  and  the  intensity  and  particular  kinds  of  motives  tot 
performing  effectively.  These  elements  are  attained  separately,  , 
though  interactively,  in  five  areas  of  b^ehavf^r:  achievement,  peer 
relations,  authority  relatVons,  an*  managing  anxiety  aJid  coping  with 
aggressions  Projmtctive,  self-report,  'and  peer  rating  instruments  were 
developed  vitb  Semantically  equivalent  editions  in  English/  Germaaf 
Japanese,  Brazilian  Portuguese,  Slovenian, and  Bexigan  Spani^hi  and 
were  given  to  boys  and  girls,  aae  10  and  1*/  in^ao  Paulo,  London, 
^  Rilaho,  Tokyo,  Hex^ctf  City,  Atf8|||.n,  Texas,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
LinbHana,  Haiiover,  Heidelberg  and  Koblenl,  ffest  Sermany*  ihe^ 
conceptual  system  was  supported.  Coping  skills  did  significantly 
affect  ax:hievement: '  and  skill  iil.the  other  areas  of  behavior,  also 
affected  achievement^  Strength  of  motlvatipn  prov6d  a  poirerf ul, 
universal  predictor^of  acHlevement,  The  kinds  of  motives  for  working 
significantly  predicted  achievement,  but  idlosyncratically  in  each 
*-  country.  (AutlMdr/BV)         ^  ' 
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.    ^  •  ^  FOREWORD  * 

ihe  very  large,  complex  tesiing  progfam  required  for  <the  study/ 
involving  several  tnousand  children  *in  tach  dountry,  cobld  not^havc 
been  carried  out  with  the  accuracy  and  cni?pleceness  which  were  so 
vitcilly  necessary,  without  the  extremely  haru,  thoughtlul, -dedicated 
effort  of  the  research  staff  in  each  cf  the  participating  centers. 
Thereafter,  the  dovelopment  of  truly  uniiorm  ^coring  systems  for  the 
many  instruments  and  the  actual  scoring  oi  thousands  of  protocols 
were  also  tjie  product  of  these  researcners ,  led  by  the  principal 
investigators.     It  scarcely  dges  justice  to  their  coiiscientious, 
deeply  insightful  W9A  merely  to  list  their  names.'    But  that,  at 
least,  must  be  done,  as  a'"  very  small  token  o^f  the  gratitude  each  one 
of  them  so  richly  dejjerves.     Station  by  station,  here  are  the  p*<pple 
who 'carried  out  the  work  of  the  study.   '  7  \ 
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Prof.  Arrigo  L.  Angelini, , Principal  Investigatbr 
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>> 
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 ^  '  ^ —  r  , 

•  ,  •* 

Dr.  Rogelio  Diaz-Guerrero;  Principal  investigator 

Dr.  Luis  Lara'Tapia,  Sub-Directojr,  of  Research 

PSI<:.  Maria  Luisa  Morales,  Senior  Research  Assistant  •  , 

/        and  Field  Work -Supervisoi* 
Dr.  Rene  Ahuniadaj  Senior  Researcl^  Assistartt 
PSIC.  Isabel  R.  De  Ahumada,  Senior  Research  Assistant 
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Miss  Alicia  Velazquez  M.,  Junior  Research  Assistant 
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^SIC.  Pedro  Diaz  G.,  Junior  Research  As^isLaoL 
PSIC.  Graciela  DiazG. ,  Junior  Research  Assistant  ^ 
Miss  Silvia  Diaz  G.,  Junior  Rjesearch  Assistant      ,   .  . 
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COPING  STYLES  AND, ACHIEVEMENT : 
A  CROSS-NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

'    .  ,  ^  »  •  •  ' 

'    "      ^      '    '                ABSTRACT      .  •  '  ' 

*      *  . "  "    *  ' 

Prior  to  the  1950's  ,^  psychological  tiieorv  dealt  almost  exclusively  ' 
with  maladaptive  hehavlor:     Since  then,  Considerably  effort  has  gone^  -  ' 
into  defining  what  constitutes  adaptive  behavior,  or  competence.  This" 
study  -undertook  to  develop  an  improved_cotflAf5lH:al  system  for  explain^ 
ing  .effective  behavior:  ^6  build  reliabl€?tlRasures  of  the  components 'Of 
that -behavior;  to  develop  and  apply  thfe  measurds  internationally:  and  ■ 
to  validate  ohe  measures  and  concepts  against  objective  criteria  of  - 
chieveinent,  .     '        '  '  / 

Such  a  conceptual  gystem  was  built  by  an  eight-nation  'tear..  It 
defined  three  sets- of  components,  o^  effective  behavior:  ,  a  sequence  pf^  • 
coping  ac^fons,,  or  skills;  feelings  and*at,t it'udes  that  facilitate' 
effectiveness;  and  the  intenSity  of,  motivation  and  the  .^articular  kinds, 
of  motives  for  perfoming' effect iyely.     It  postulated- that  these  elements 


are  attained  separately,  though'  interactively,  in  five'  areas  *of  beha^AiiOj: 
achievement,  peer,  relat  ions ,  authority  relations,  and  mdlaging  anxiety''  ^ 
and  coping  v^ith -n^gression\     Project i^e^  self-yeport,  and  peer  rating 
Instruments  were  developed  in  international  conferences,  with- seziantical- 
-^y  equivalent  editions  in  English,_5dfman ,  Japanese,' Braz il ian  Portuguese 
^Slovenian  and  Meocican  Spanishi^'^  Standardized  achievement  tpsts  and  the 
Rayerf  aptitude  test  were  ^Is^sed.     All  but  ^one  of  the  instrumental 
proved  reliable.     (The  exception  showed  considerable  validity,  yarrant- 
^ing  further  effort  to  improve  it.)    'Jhe  instruijients  were  given  to  800 
boys  and  girls  A"age  10  and ^14,  upper-middle  and  skilled  working  class,  . 
tn  equal  numbers,  in  1965,  in  Sao  Paulo,  London,  Milano, -Tokyo ,  Mexico 
City , ^Austin,  Texas,  a  p||r  of  communities  near  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
.Ljubljana.     In  1968,  one^nstrumenC  wag  dropped,  two  wexa^added,  and 
•the*  stilly  was  repjeated  6n  a  new,  similar  sampl^  of  400  in  each  site, 
now  including  Hannover,  Heidelberg  and  Kobl^wz ,  West  Germany..  (Actually, 
about  ,18,000-chil^ren  were  tested  in  'the  two  years,  to  fill  the  .exact 
requirements *pf  the 'sampling  design . )         '  ^ 

^Recently,  advances  in  research  technology  and  renewed  funding 
made  it  possible  to  factor' analyze  each  instrument  in  each  national' 
(and  age)  sample,  then  to  perform  multiple  fegrlssion  analyses  to  assess 
the  power  of  the  ^coping  and  motivation 'majeures  to  pred{ct  sch<jol  | 
achievement,  beyond  the  effecjts  of  aptitude,  as  well  as'the  effects 
sTiared  with  aptitude,^  The  factors  were  also  compared  across  cohorts 
within  each  country,  and  across  countries,  tc^idenrify  .universal  and 
country — specific  clusters  of  coping  components,  and  to  assess  their 
st^^ilitv  over  time. 

the  con(7^tual  syst-em  wfis  supported,  first,  by  a  strong  intei*- 
national  consensus  (.84)  that  developed  over  thre^, years,  ^as  to  vh*at 
constitutes  the  sequence  of  steps  in  effective  coping  behavior: 


lA 


(1)  coiff ronting/che  problem,   (2)  engaging  in  action  Co  solva  it.  (3) 
initiating  thaJ action ,  i&neself ,   (4)  doing  it  without  unsolicited  aid 
^  or  advice,   (Si/conceiving  of  the  ultiijiate  solution,  oneself,  (6) 

implenenting/that.  idea,  oneself ,    (7)  persisting  to  a  satisfactory      "  ^ 
.conclusion  (^r  recognition  that  the  situation  is  genuinely  unsolvable) , 
^     (8)  achieving  an- effective  solution.     Farther  support  came  from 

findings  that  five  Sentence  Completion  coping  skill  factors  were  common 
to  allftcountries,  and  that  effective  coping  did  include,  at  least, 
confronting  and  engaging  problems;  and,  as  the  theory  also  postulated, 
showing  neutral  or  positive  feelings  in  the  process.     Another  instru> 
ment  shoved  coding  and  def ertslyeness  to  be  separate  and  largely  opposite, 
as  ppstulated. 

I 

^  * 

The  regression  findings  ful-ther , supported  tMe  theory,  and  the 
valicfi«:y  of  the  instruments.     Overall,  the  coping/motivation  measures 
showed  more  power  to  predict  achieveiii^t ,  both  alone  and^n  conjup^:tion 
I    with  aptitude,  than  almost  any  previous  non-cognitive  measu-res  have  » 
sho\sTi.     Coping  skills  did  significantly  affecx  achievement;  and  skill 
in  th^  other  areas  of  behavior  also  affected  achievement.  Defensive 
behavior  had  adverse  affects,   aJrobt  ever\";here. 
■  •  ,  ^ 

Strength  of  mot  ivat  ion^  espec  ial  ly  educational  aspiration  level, 
proved  a  powerful,,  universal  pred  ictor  of  achievement.     Most  young  ' 
^  people  seen  to  evaluate  their  own  academic  skills  realistically,  and 
match  their  ambitions  to  their  skills. 

g        '  The  kinds  of  motives  for  working  also  significantly  predicted 

I  achie^^enent ,  but  idiosyncratically  in  each  country.     Most  count  rics  'had 

a    distinctive  natt ional  .profile  of  valued  career-rewlrds  that  was  stable 

over  time. 

'   \  '  '  ' 

Two  topics  that  appear  wortiiy  of  further  research  are:     the  pos^ble 

causal  linkages  between  national  styles  of  coping  and  potivation,  and 

national  patterns  of  Economic  growth;  and  a  longitudinal  study  of  persons 

from  chUd '^to^cfulthood  to  determine  the  continuity  of  coping  skills 

andvflnotive^jLnadult  life,  and  their  effects  on  career  choice  and 

.  career  efy^^Jlfcss.    (Such  a  study  is  nQw , underway  in  Austin,  Texas,)- 


The  many  diverse  patterns  in  the  present  data  illustrate  the 
importance  of  adopting  Kurt  Levin's  view  of  human  life  as  a  multivariate, 
ir^ter'act ive  process  whose  lawful  regularities  cannot  be  explained  by 
oversimplified  geWal  '^iaws'*  of  behavior,  but  only  by.  a  Person-Environ- 
m&nt-Interact ion  model.     While  the  present'  evidence  almost  all  supports 
the  general  idea  that  indeper^ent  coping  skills  and  the  motivation  to 
use  them  are  important  for  effective  achievement,  it  equally  illustrates 
that  there  may  be  crucially  important  differences  in  the  particular  skills 
and  the  p&rticular  motivations  that  work  best  in  different  societies. 
What  is  more,  changes  in  these  particulars  can- occur  over  a  relatively 
short' time  within  any  one  modern  society. 


2A 
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Educationally,  the  findings  suggest  it  is  important  to  train  * 
children  and  encourage  them  to  be  self -starting,  self-sustaining, 
independent  -  problem  solvers.     Moreover >  they  need  to  learn  to  cope 
well  with  anxiety > ^aggression , *and  interpersonal  relations.  Apart 
from  their  intrinsic  Value,  these  skills  strongly  affect  academic 
learning.  ^ 
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SECTION  I 
OVERVIEW/ 

INTRODUCTION 


What  ts  it  chat  people  do  when  <rhey  meet 'life  effectively? 
Until  the  late  1950's,  the  languag?  and  the  theory  of  psyjchology 
and  psychiatry  were  Almost  totally  negative.     Mental  health  pro- 
fessionals explained  in  great  detail  many  different  ways  people  U^v^ 
of  behaving  ineffectively  (Freud,  1927).   ^VJell-developed  theory  existed 
to  explain  maladaptive  acts:    defense  mechanisms,  'dey^lopmWtal  fix- 
ations or  regressions,  psychotic  and  neurotic  thought  processes;  but 
there  was  no  organized,  tested  concept  system  for  identifying  the 
-components  and  the  dynamics  of  healthy  behavior  (Jahoda,  1958). 
However,  some  people  were  beginning  ta  explore  this  area. 

R.W.  I^ite  (1959V  put  forward^his  seminal  paper 'on  the  competence^ 
motive.     His  ideas  started  a  change  tqj^rd  describing  people  in  terrs 
of  what«  they  are  eiffective  (competent)  at  doing.     Lois  Murphy  (19^2) 
gave  new  *fonn  and  fo'cus  to  this  trend  by  reporting  her  observation  of 
what  children  do  when  they  do  things  t'ight ,  in  The  Widening  WorjLd  of 
Childhood .     Her  work  also  .gav^  new  meaning  to  an  old  phrase,  *'coping 
behavior.*'    Soon  thereafter,  Haan  (1963)  began  a  series  of  studies 
that  distinguished  coping  mechanisms  fjrom  defense  mechanisms,  in  a 
well  balanced  system.     At  the  same  time,  tloelho  et^  al.  ,   (1963)  were 
doing  pioneer  studies  of  adolj^scent  coping  behavior.  ^  All  of  these 
research  efforts  were  aimed  at  describing  and  explaining  what  people 
Aid  to ^maintain  positive,  health^  behavior. 

Howeve^r,  at  that  point,  coping  mechanisms  were  described  largelv 
in  terms  of^  internal,  psychodynamicf  pcocesses.     Al-though  such  concepts 
seemed  valid,  they  could  only  be  applied  to  peoples'  behavior  by 
complex  clinical  judgment,  a  very  expensive  process  and  not  always  * 
reliable.     It  ^looked  to  the  initiator  of  the  present  study  as  though  it 
wQuld  be  valuabl(|  to  find  a  way  to  define  the  kinds  of  observable 
actions^  tfc^t  constitute  effective  behavior,  not  as  a  ^bsti^te  but  as 
a  supplemAt  to  the  emerging  theory  of  coping.     These  observable  coping 
actions  could  be  defined,  measured  and  linked  with  effect iVeS^ehavior 
outcomes.  'Such  a^system  should  ^ake  it  easier  to  diagnose  deMciencies 
and  help  people  learn  specific  things  they  can  do  to  cope  more 
effectively  with  life. 

Up  to  that  date,  research  on  coping  had  used,  basically,  observa- 
tional and  j^Wiective  methods.    Murphy  (1962)  had  used  Observational 
data  to  -describe  coping  behavior.     Coclho  (1963)  and  others  .had  used 
the  Student  Thematic  Apperception  Test  in  which  students  wrote  stories 
about  the  pictures.    This  technique  was  used  cross-culturally  (Remmers, 
1962)  to  compare' the  self-perceKred  problems  of  youth  in  Puerto  Rico,  " 
West  Germany,  India,  and  the  United  States*.     Elsewhere,  Haan  (1963) 
had  used  extensive  interviews,  with  ah  elaborate  rating  system  applied 
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by  the  interviewer  and  by  independent  judges.     The  sentenoie  completion  ( 
technique  had/ not  been  used  in  the  study  of  coping  behavior.  It 
appeared  thac  objective  measures  with  strong  psychometric  properties 
could  perhaps  be  developed  and  standardized,  to  assess  observable 
coping  behavior. 

Furthermore,  the  subjects  Tor  mos?^  of  thc^e  studies  had  been 
^erican,  white,  middle-class  people.     In  order  to  develop  a  spund , 
general  theory  about  the  role  of  coping  behavior  in  human  nature,  it 
wouid  have  to  be  tested  with  minority  groups,  and  cross-culturally. 
This  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  error  of  generalizing  incorrectly 
from  people  of^ne  class,   in  just  one  culture.     So,  the  inquiry  needed 
samples  from  diverse  cultures--as  dif f erent  as  other ^features  ©f  the 
research  design  would  permit.  v 

With  these  ideas  in  mind,   in  196A  the  initiator  of  this  study  bejgan 
working  with, an  international  team  of  resq^rchers  who  had  similar  go^ls 
of  studying  coping  behavior.     As  it  turned  out,  this  team  of  researchers 
concluded  ^lat   it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  develop  a  concept  system 
that  de<;cribes  effective  behavior  in  terras  |0f  observable' acts  and 
expression.^;  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  misinterpretation  across  ^ 
cultural  or ' linguist ic  boundaries.     For  the  same  reason,  objectively 
scoreable  measures  of  co^^ing ^behavior  were  also  considered  necessary,  ^ 

'  '  This  team  of  researchers  concluded  that  it  would  be  mo^t  desirable*  ^ 
to  choose  a  domain  of  behavior  in  which  objective,   independent  criteria 
of  effectiveness  could  be  obtained,  criteria  that  would  be  highly  simi- 
lar across  the  cultures.     It  would  be  equally  desirable  that  the  doi^ain 
>-^have  practical  importance  for  everybody.     For  these  reasons,   it  was 
decided  to  focus  on  the  domain  of  achievenvent ,  both  because  children's 
achievement  in  school  could  be  reliably  assessed^,  as  a  criterion  of  '  • 

effectiveness,  and  because  school  achievement  in  yoUth  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  powerful  predictor  of  people**s  performance  through 
their  adult  careers  (Kohlberg,,  1972).     Furthermore,  determining  the 
elemerU:s  of  effective  work  in  school  would  be  extremely  useful  to 
parents  and  educators.     If  this  effort  were  successful,  it  might  later 
be  fairly  easy  to  extend  it  further,   to/descril^  and  explain  what  makes 
adults  effective  in  work.  "  »  , 

No  one  aspect  of  life,  however,  can  be  divorced  from  the  other 
parts  of  life.,    Effectiveness  in  dealing  with  one  often  influences  ^ 
effectiveness  in  another.     Therefore,  it  seemed  necessary  to  look  at 
effectiveness  in  four  other  domains  of  life  which  research,  theory,  and 
everyday  ofcyservation  show  to  have  an  imp-act  on  $ichieverfent :  relationships 
with  authority,  relationships  with  age  mates,  the  manag^ement  of  anxiety, 
and  the 'management  of  hostile,  aggressive  encounters. 

In  1964,  an  internat ioftal  study  was  begun  that  undertook  to  te^t 
these  general  propositions: 


/ 
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1-     It  will  be  possible  to  develop  a  ^conceptual  system  that 

defines  the  essential  components  of  effective  behavior  and  is 
applicable  in  all  the  cguntries  represented  in  the  study. 

2.  It  win  be  possible  to  develop  reliable  instruments  for' 
measuring  these  components  in  all  the  countries,  in  a  closelv 
comparable  way.    Inhere  possible,  these  instruments  should  be' 
economical  enough  to  be  usable  with  large  populations  of 
students,  if  they  prove  to  be  reliable  and  'valid. 

3,  While  all  items  in  >each  "inscrument  will  be  commonly  used  in  s 
all  countries,  the  way  in  which  children  combine  them  into  ' 

V  clusters  may  well  vary  by  the  age  or  nationality  of  the 

children.     Such  clusters  repre^nt  sets  of  associated  ideas  or 
mental  constructs,  which  may  pe  particular  to  different  sub-' 
cultures.     If  variations  in  these  idea-sets  do  exist  it  will 
,  .be  possible  to  measure  and  compare  conceptual  similarities 

and  differences  that  may  stem  from  developmental^  (age) 
changes,  or  fron  country-specific  concept-patterns.  (There 
may  also  be  sex  or  socioeconomic  differences,  as  well.  These 
will  be  report-.'d  ,  too.) 

4.     It  will  ba  possible  to  predict  a  sigiiificant  part  of  school 
achievement  in  each  country  by  these  measures,  thus 
validating  the  conceptual . system.     This  will*also  e'stablish 
the  practical  utility  of  the  instruments,^  if  th£  ef^fort  is 
successful.  - 

These  propositions  are" used  to  structure  the  remainder  of  this 
'  "r^*^"     ^-^^^^  evolution  of  this  study  is  presented:  Chronology 

and  Organization.     Following  that  is  a  description  of  the  theory  of 
^nH  developed  and  tested  in  the  study.     The- instruments 

and  procedures  are  described  in  the  Methods  section.     Then,  the  Results 
section- is  strtuctured  According  to  these  four  propositions.  Finally, 
Conclusions  and  Impl icat ions "of  the  study  are  provided 

TRE  CHRONOLOGY  AND  ,0KGANIZATIUN  OF  THE  STUDY 

•  ^ 
^/'^f  ^^atory  work  for  the  study  beg^n  in  1963.     At  that  time,  several 
ot  the  inva^igators  had  been  doing  collaborative  international  research 
K    ^A^VJ     T^^  or'seven  years,  as  a  correctJLve  to  a  culture- 

bound  vi^.  of  "human  nature."    On  the  basis  of  Harold  and  Gladys 
AndersoH- s-t  1(961)  , work,  a  Story  Completion  instrument  looked  like  a 
pr&mising.  op>m-ended  way  to  elicit  peoples'  responses  to  a  specified 
proolem.     Work^^ich  the  Sentence  Completion  in  several  different  kinds 
of  studies  had  shown  its  valuable  properties  as  a  manageable  research  tool 

u^r^J         ^^""^^  ""''^  "^^^  ^^^^^  measures  was  subsequently 

undertaken  ip  two  countries.     As  thint^g  narrowed  down  to  career- 

related  achievement  ^s  a  focus,  lessons  from  work  in  industry  (Peck  & 
P.arsons.  1956)  Indicated  the  usefulness  of  Super's  (1957)  thinking  on 

\y 
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occupational  values,  and  the  simplicity  and  importance  of  asking 

people  what  they  want  to  do  in  life,  and  how  far  they  want  to  get, 

as  a  way  qf  assessing  the  strength  of  theii  motivation.  ,  * 

With  the  general  idea  o^the  cross-cultural  studv  of.  effective 
achievement  behavior  in  mind7  a  possible  strategy  or  two,  and  some 
« possible  measures,  funding  was  secured  from  tl-c  U.S.  Office  of  Exiu- 
catipn  for  an  invitational  planning  conference.     This  was  held  in  1964, 
witn  representatives  from  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Chicago.  Mexico, 
Milan,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Texas.     The  participants  were  selected  for  their 
known  research  interests  and  ca^jability,  and  because  their  countrie*^ 
represented  a  rather  wide  range  6f  growth  rat^s  in  their  national 
economies.    (Japan  and  England  were  soon  added  to  fill  out  the  range  of 
economic  growih  rates.) 

.  The  ideik^for  a  study  was  presented  and  sever^4:^  alternat  ive  strate- 
gies for  pursuing  it  were  laid  out,   including  the  one  described  hero. 
Three  days  of  lively  discussion  ensued.     The  topic  interested  everyone. 
The  only  najor  question  vas;  which  of  several  strategies  to  pursue. 
Three  major  alternatives  were  reviewed  at  length.     The  first   idea -was  a 
clinical  study.     It  would  select  a  sample  of  people  at  work,  interview 
them  intensively  ,and  possibly  observe  them  in  their  natural  sftting'^. 
This  had  matry^t tj:ac t ions  but  it  was  finally  rejected  on  several 
grounds.     It  wt7uld  be  a  very  expensive  study  to  conduct  with  samples 
large  enough  to  allow  generalization  (Fearlin  and  Schooler  [1978] 
recentl}^  took  this  interviewing  approach).     It  would  be  hard  to  arrive 
at  specification  of  the  particular  behaviors' that  led  to  clinical 
ratings  or  complex  evaluations*  and  thus  it  would  be  difficult  to 
qonpare  judgments  made  by  researchers  in  different  cultures,   in  different 
languages.     (Heath  [1977]   later  undertook  a  study  that  attempted  to  degl 
with  ^hese  complexities.)     This  strategy  also  kept  the  participants 
thinking  in  the  language  of  internal  dynamisms  and  existing  psycho- 
dynamic  theory;   few  ideas  were  ^developed  that  offered  much  promise  of 
leading  to  the  kind  of  behavior-describing  system  and  measures  that 
were  sought.  ^  < 

The  second  alternative  was  to  create  a  standardized  laboratory 
setting  where  children  could  be  taken  through  some  problematic 
situat ions  *and  their  behavior  could  be  minutely  recorded.     Two  main 
objections  were  voic^di     (1)   It  would  be  far  more  'difficult  than^many 
experimental  psyct/ologists  realize,   it  was  pointed  out.  to  make  the 
experience  rwally  psychologically  similar  for  children  in  different 
cultures.     The  participants  from  two  countries,  in  f^ict,  were  quite 
sure  it  would  strike  their  children. as  a  strange,  disturbing  experience. 
Establishing  a^  baseline  of  ^'normal**  reactions  thus  looked  hard  to 
achieve,  especially  across  cultures.     (2)  It  woul^  be  extremely        ^.  , 
costly  to  iSo  this  with  more  than  modest-sized  samples^  thus  limiting 
the  generali'zability  of  any  findings. 
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The  third  alcernaty^  wag  Che  one  finally  chosen:     Cq  study 
large,  representac  ive  ■  samples  of  school  children,  using  a  p-Syc  home  trie 
battery.     Thousands  of  details  of  scale  selection,  item-word ing, a 
administrative  tactics,  scoring  systems,  and  analvsis  woulAiaveio  bt 
decided  by  the  research  team,  under  this ■ proposal . 

■     An  organization  plan  was  worked  out  to  remove  the  "colonialism"     '  • 
•  which  had  marked  soipe  previous,  int emat ional  studies,  sometimes  to  the 
ultimate  detriment  of  international  collaboration.     Instead  of  a  plan 
made  in  one  country  alone,  with"  scientists  in  other  countries  simply 
enlisted  to  carry  it  out,   it  was  proposed  to  create  a  consortium  of 
independent  nat  ioi^aF  research  teams.     Following  the  planning  conference, 
a  detailed  research  proposal  was  written,  and  the  instruments  were 
revised  along  the  lines  agreed  upon  in  the  conference.     When  a  grant  was 
secured,   it  was  managed  in  the  following  way.     A  two  week  work  conference 
was,  held  in  mid-1965.     A  nrinutely  detailed  research  plan  w^  worked 
out  by  the'consortium,   to  be  executed  similarly  at  each  site!     All  sub- 
sequent memos,  on  all  topics,   from  each  station  were  sent  simultaneously 
to  all  stations.     The  Central  station  kept  track  of  all  final  decisions, 
but  consensus  ruled.     Each  center ^^ece^ved  and  spent  its  share  of  the 
budget,  paid  one  'quarter  in-advance,  as  an  independent  sub-c'on tractor. 
This  gave  each  principal  investigator  the  freedom  to  make  those 
arrangements  which  would  best  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  study 
in  his  own  national  milieu.  ■  This  was  also  the  only  way  the  overseas 
centers  could  have  the  funds  to  pay  staff  each  month.     Such  fiscal 
details  may  seem  trivial;  but,  in  fact,   it  was  Only  by  giving  complete 
control- and  faith  to  each  principal  investigator  that  some  of  them 
could  undertake  this  extremely  heavy  commitment,  at  all.     I^lien  funds 
later  ran  short,  or  outL  few  executants  in  the  colonial  model  could  or 
would  have  stayed  on  to\he  finish,  as  did  all  of  the*  members  of  this 
consortium.  Ns,^^  ^ 

In  August.   1965  the  full-scale  study  begari.     West  Germany  had  to 
drop  out  of  Stage  I,   (see  below)  for  legal  reasons;  but  finally  local 
funding  was  arranged,  at^d  the  West  German  team  rejoined  the  study  for 
Stages  II  and  III.     The'%ioney  thus  freed  was  used  to  fund  an  English 
research,  unit.     Money  had  been  u^tserved  in  the  original  plan  in  the 
hope  of  enlisting  a  Japanese- p^tner .     In  October,  1965,  a  visit' to  the 
..ational  "Institute  of  Educatioi^  Research  in  Tokyo  secured  their 
■participation.     At  about  the  same  time,  two  professors  at  the 
University  of  Ljubljana  of  YugAsiavi-a  volunteered  to  join,  doin'g  the 
who]^e  body  of  work  with  very  limited  project  funds,  and  the  help  of 
some  of  their  students. 

The  research  was  planned  in  three  stages- 
Stage  I  Psychometric  Assessment  of  a  stratif ied-random  sample  of  400 

ten^ear  olds  and  400  fourteen  year  olds  4t  eac^  site.  ^ 
Stage  II,  Intensive,  structured- interviews  with  parents  of  '10%  of  the  • 

Stage  I  children. 
Stage  TII    Replication  of  Stage  >. 
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A  two  week /coaf  erence  of  all  |onsorCiCim  members  met  each  year.     *  ' 
In  addition,  teims^from  adjiicenC  nations  met  in  interim  conference^ 
of  three  or^  more  stations,  once  or  twice  each  ye^r.     Stages  I. and.  II 
were  carried  out  as^  Vl^annW  .  ,  Testing  of  the^first  ,sample  was  competed 
by  Summer,  1966.     The  exploratory  development  of  scoring  systems  for 
the  projective  instruments ^was  underway  bv  then,,  as  was  scoring  of  all 
Xhe  other  instruments.     In  a  Coiifress ionai  bu^r.et  cut  in  1968.  the 
sponsoring  agency  kep?^t'his  project  alive  when  many  others  were  simply 
cancelled;  ,but  the, study  suffered  a  60%  cut  in  its  annual  budget.  Due 
to  r^^eated  central  computer  malfunctions  this  same  year»  data  analysis 
coQld  not  be  completed  at  a  critical  point.     Instrument  revisions  for 
Stage  III  could  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  achien/ement 
♦data  with  the  copings  instruments.     Thus,   instruments  were  revised  on  the 
basis'^of  investigators'^  educatedv  guesses  and  observations. 

All  Stage  III  data  were  collected  by  the  Fall  of  1969.  With 
reduced  staff  everywhere,  the  coding  scoring  and  compilation  of  test 
results  was  stretched  out»  but  all  of  this  was  completed  by  1971. 

Statist ic^l  analysis  of  all  th"^  Stage  III  data  occupied  the  very 
small  remaining  staff  at  the  central  station  through  1973.     Writing  of 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  technifcal  reports  kept  the  principr^l  investi- 
gators  at  all  stations  working,  unoaid  for  part  of  their  time,  through 
1974-     At  that  point,  the  results  of  all  correlational  analyses  and  ♦! 
analyses  of  variance  had  been  presented,   describing  ate,  sex,  SES,  and 
national  patterns. on  t>ver  200  individual  variables  (Pjck,  et  al.,  197?, 
1973  ,  and  ft974  )/  ' 

This(was  not  yet  a  satisfactory  distillation  0  the  data,  <iue  in 
part  to  thjf^state  of  the  art  in  research  practice  u^j  to  then.  \^ile 
the  original  prl|^|^al  had  specified  multiple ^egression  techniques  as  a 
more  powerful  approach^  two  factors  caused,  a  retredt  to  the  simpler 
approach*     Investigators  in  several  countries  believed  that  the 
statistical  understanding  of  moST  edutators  would  be  strained  by  any- 
thing more  than  correlational  or  ANOVA  findings.     More  significantly, 
consultants  to , the-project ,  including  some  pioneers  in  multiple 
regression  techniques,^  d id  not  see  clearly  how  to  reduce  the  variables 
to  a  niore  erconomical  and  stable  ^set,  and  carry  out  a  more  powerful 
regression  analysis  in  a  way  th^t  would  answer  the  logic'^1  questions  of 
the  study. 

In  1924,  as  an  exterj/sipn  of  another  study  of  coping  behavior 
(Peck*  - 1977) ,  a  reana^Jj^s  of  the  cross-national  data  was  bej^.  The 
exact  proce'dures  were  experimentally  evolved  over  considerable  time. 
The  ba^lc  purposle  was  »to  reduce  the  complex  number  of  variables  to  a 
meaningful  set  of  fa<:tor*s.     On  the  basisi  of  tfiese  analyses .  factor  scores 
w^ra  computed .using  a  unit  weighted  approach,  and  utilized  in  a 
.regression  ar\alysis.     This  method  has  beeh' suggested  by  Kerlinger  and 
Pedharur  (1973);  smd^Morris  (1979)  has  recently .demonstrated  that  it  can 
produce  reliable  inf ortaation. 

f 
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THE  THEORY  OF  EFFECTIVE  BEHAVIOR  DEVELOPED  AtlD  TESTED  IN  THE  STUDY 

The  four  propositions,  or  aims,  of  the  study  were  to  (1)  develop 
a  conceptual  system  that  defines  effective  ]|^avior,   (2)  develop 
reliable  instruments  to  measure  these;   (3^P^ntify  ijlea-sets  (item 
factors)  that  may  be  particular  to  each  cinture  or  age  group;  and  (A) 
validate  these  factors  against  objective  criteria  of  achievement,  in 
each  country,  . 


The  fitst  aim.  to  develop  tKe  theory,  met  with  success.     A  concep- 
tualization of  the  coni^nents  of  effective  behavior  was  developed  which 
provW^acceptable  and  reliable  in  all  of  the  participating  countries, 
to  a  high  degree.     The  theory  and  the  derived  hypotheses  did  not  unfold 
in  a  simple,  sequential  way,  but  it  is  simplest  to  present  them  in  their 
final  form.     Table  1  shows  the  major  components  of  effective  behavior, 
and  the  instruments  and  variables  that  \5ere  developed  to  measure  them. 

The  system  assumes  that  effective  behavior  is  the  resultant  of 
three  major  components:     Coping  skills  for  dealing  with  problems,  the 
motivation  to  apply  those  skills,  and  feelings  and  attitudes  that  foster 
oj  impede  effort  and  clear*  tti  inking.     The  diagram  in  the  lower  left: 
cVfrner  of  Table  1' is  meant  to  convey \two  ideas:     (1)  Behavior  is  not 
all  of  a  piece,  but  may  vary  in  effectiveness  from  one  to  another  of 
five  areas  of  experience:     relationships  with  age  mates  (interpersonal 
relations),  relationships  with  people  in  authority,  issues  of  achieve- 
ment, the  experience  of  anxiety,  and  encounters  with  hostile,  aggressive 
impulses  and  actions:   (2)  Effectiveness  in  one  area  may  be  influenced 
by  'skins,  attitudes,  or  motives  in  another  area. 

Four  of  these  areas  were  selected  for  attention  because  they  were 
believed  to  hear  on  a  person 's- effectiveness  in  meeting  issues  of 
achievement,  the  central  focus  of  the  study.     Th^  arrows  in  the  diagram 
signify  the  belief  that  effective  achievement  behavior  is  likelv  to  be 
influenced  by  peoples'  effectiveness  in  the  other  four  aspects  of 
life;  and\  conversely,  that  effectiveness  in  achieving  will  often 
inf;.uence  peoples'  feelings  and  actions  in  dealing  with  the  other  areas 
of  ^experience. 

The  Coping  Skill  Svstem  ^ ; 

Prom  1963,  Story  Completion  items  were  used  as  a  way  of  eliciting 
and  cpmparing  different  children's  responses  to  standardized  problem 
situations.     In  finishing  a  story  t ha t^  poses  a  problem  situation,  many 
children  described  their  thought  process,  their  feelings  about  the 
problem,  how  they  picture  the  hero  or  heroine  acting,  what  external 
forces  may  be  at  wprk,  and  what  the  outcome  of  the  effort  is.  ^ 
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All  of  the  researchers  well  knew,  by  long  experience,  that  a 
story  completion,^ like  a  TAT  story,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  face-valid 
picture  of  the  way  a  person  agtually  deals  with  a  real  problem.  In 
an  effort  to  create  a. reliable,  cross-nationally  comparable  way  of 
using  the  Story  Completion  instrument,  nonetheless,  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  effort  went  into  develjiping  ^  psychometric  scoring  system. 
These  scores  were  reliable  above  th4         level,  internationally; 
they  proved,  however,  to  have  littlObV  no  relatij^n  to  achievement 
and  therefore  were  dropped  from  the  reanalysis. 

Nonetheless,  thii^  instrument  did  serve  its  other,  original  purpose 
as  a  Tieuristic  device.     It  was  by  reading  and  thinking  about  several 
thousands  of  these  stories  from  1964  to  1968,  that  the  picture  emerged 
of  a  branching  tree  of  sequential  coping  actions,  describing  the  steps 
people  go  through  as  they  deal — or  fail  tO  deal —  with  a  problem.  It 
then  became  possible  to  score  the  Sentence  Completion  using  this  concept 
system.     These  Sentence  Completion  measures  of  coping  skills  did  show 
appreciable  validity  in  predicting  achievement.     Further,  a  new 
questionnaire,   the  Views'of  Life,  vwas  also  constructed  trb  measure  i/hese 
coning  skills;  and  these,   too,  showed  validity^  ab  will  be  Si^en  later. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  over  the  next  three  years  trying  to 
develop  a  reliable  system  for  describing  coping  behavior.     Such  a  system 
did  provt  attainable,  by  proceeding  from  the  raw  samples  of  behavior  to 
a  final  evaluation  of  their'  copA^g  effectiveness,  through  a  two-stH^e- 
process.     First,  a  coding  manual  was  developed  with  which  "judges  in  all 
countries  could  classify  any  response  into  a  descriptive  category,  with 
reliability  above  .95.     In  a  second,  separate  step,  each  class  of 
responses  in  this  coding  manual  was  then  assigned  a  value  on  a  one-to-five 
scale  for  evaluating  coping  effectiveness.     Each  national  team  was  left 
free  to  give  a  copirfg-ef f ec t iveness  value  to  each  response-code  as  it 
saw  fit.     Nevertheless,  when  a  sample  of  stories  from  all  countries 
was  circulated,   in  English,   to  conceal  the  nationality  of  the  children,  * 
and  when  these  were  coded  and  scaled  by^  all  national  teams,  the  average 
agreeni«it  on  the  overall  coping  effectiveness  score  was  .84.  This 
result  indicated  substantial  international  agreement  on  what  constp:tutes 
the  elements  of  effective  coping  action.     As  a  final  check,  80  protocols 
in  four  countries  were  qualitatively  rated  for  "overall  coping  effective- 
ness."   These  global  scores  were  correlated  with  the  coping  scores 
based  on  the  coding  manual.     The  agreement  of  the  objective  scoring 
system  with  the  qualitative  rating  ranged  from  .79  \n  Brazil  and  Japan 
to  .91  in  Italy.     The  evidence  from -these  several  kinds  of  analyses  < 
led  the  international  team  to  conclude  that  it  had  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing an  internationally  usable,  reliable  concept  system  for  describing 
^  the  components  of  effective  coping  action.  * 

The  system  is  outlined  in  Table  2r    It'' can  he  ap.plied  to  any 
aaraple  of  behavior  In  real  life  that  shows  how  a  person  reacts  when 
confronted  with  a  problem.     "Behavior"  includes  overt  statements  the 
person  may  make  about  his  own  thoughts,  as  well  as  tlie  actions  the 
person  takes.     The  system  is  sequential.  « 

I  . 
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The  first  question  is.  does  the  .person  mentally  confront  the 
problem  or  not?    Whenever  the  person  thinks^jad^-tai^s- about  the  issue, 
or  expresses  an  intent  to  deal  with  it.  this  deserves  credit  as  a  con- 
fronting stance,  whether  or  n<5t,  action  follows.    Frequently    in  every 
day  affairs,  this  stance  must  be  inferred  from^the  person ' s 'act ions ; 
^but  such -devices  as  interviews  and  diaries  can  often  elieit  evidence  of 
mental -confrontation,  whether  or  not  this  ultimately  -leads  to  action. 
A  purely  emotional  reaction  which  leads  to  verbal  or  physical 
aggi^essixjn.,  with  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  substantive  issue,  is 
classed,  as  non^conf roaming ,  non-coping  behavior. 

u    .        Che  ,perso!^oes  confront  the  issue,  the  next  question  is.  does 
-  .          ^      he  try  to.  do  something  kbout  it;  does  he  engage  in  coping  action?  If^ 
he  does,  the  parallel  question  is.  who  initiates  this  action:     the  pe^- 
son  himself.  s<}meone  else,  or  he  and  another  person,  jointly?  The 
international  network  of  investigators  found  themselves  reaching  a  - 
surprising  consensus  in  deciding  that  immediate  engagement  is  usually 
more  effective  than  delayed  engagement,  and  that  self-initiation 
usually  represervts  better  coping  Dh^n  other-initiation  or  even  joint 
^      initiation  of  an  attempted  solution  (Pearlin  and  Schooler,  1978). 
There  c^inly  are  circumstances  where  these  may  not  be  the  optimal 
tactics. but,  overall,  people  who  took  direct  ^actien.  on  their  own 
initiative,  most  often  seemed  to  be  the  best  copers. 
✓     '  . 

.       Sometimes,  when  a  prqblem  arises ,  .either  solicited  or  unsolicited 
advice  enters  the  picture.     In  quite  a  fev.  circumstances .  it  may  be 
very  *ise  to  se«k  and  use  advice  in  working  out  a  solution.  Again, 
though,  it  look^  to  the  research  staff  as  if  the  better  copers  were 
those  who -tackled  problems  on  their  own.  withbut  often  calling  for 
hejp,  ot  having  it  recurrently  thrust  upon  them,  as  if  people  who  knew 
them  dia  not  expect  them  to  cope  well  on  their  own 

.       The  next  question  is,  who  originates  the  speciAlc  idea  that  is 
selected  to  solve  the  problem?    Sometimes,  this  cannit  be  identified 
separately  from  the.  initiation  of  action;  but  frequently  the  idea  for 
the  f.lnal  solution  arises  after  action  .has  been  initiated.     Is  the  j 
solution  conceived  by  the  person  himself,  by  someone  else,  or  through  a 
^  ^      joint  effort?    Once  again,  other  things  being  equal,  it  appeared  /hat 

seit -solving  of  problems  tended  to  mark  the  better  coper.         /  j 

Once  a  trial  solution  has  been  decided  on,  the  question  is.  who 
implements  it:     the  |pr^on,  someone  else,,  or  both?    As  with  the  solver 
dimensioa^„the  order. of  effectiveness  runs  Trom  "seLf"  to  "joint"  to 
otiier    unplementatlon^  ' 

The  next-  question  is.  how  much  does  the  person  persist  in  tryin* 
to  ceach  a  solution?    On  the  whole,  better  copers  were  thought  to  be 
those  who  would  try  alternative  solutions  if  the  first  or  second  one 
dldn  t  work,  up  to  some  point  of  vanishing  retutns.     When  a  first 
effore  does  not  Uork,  or  when  an  obstacle. is  encountered,  non-copers 
may  .explcxJe  in  angry  frustration,  blame  someone  or  something -else    or  ' 
sjmply  givfe  up.  ■  •  TO. 
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The  final  test  of  effective  coping,   though  not  the  only  one,  is 
the  effectiveness  q|  the  outcome.     In  every  day  life,  there  are  tines 
when  a  problem  ^simply  cannot  be  solved.     No  matter  how  much  ingenuity 
and  effort  an  individual  mav  apply,  some  situations  permit;bo  satis- 
factory resolution.'     Nonetheless,   in  \Iooking  at  a  variet*/  oN-ptoblems, 
it  seemed  that  good  popers  most  oft^n^id  succeed  in  working  out  at 
leasA  a  somewhat  satisfactory  resolution.     "H-^  py  enc^ings'|  are  sonc- 
times  the  result  of  luck,  or  oi  someone  else's  generosity — but  that 
15  not  the  J^ay  to  bet*     Certainly,  when  it  is  the  culmination  of 
responsible,  autonomous  judgment  and  action,  capping  effective  behavior 
at  each  earlier  step  in  the  coping  sequence,  a  successful  outcome  is 
primarily  a  credit  to'the  individual's  effective  coping  behavior. 

The  very  last  step  in  the  sequence  shov,Ti  in  Tal^  2  is  not  a 
coping  action,  but  an  affective  reaction:     self-eyaluat idn  of  the 
outcome.     Ix)gicaliy,   it  belongs  in  the  affective  components;  ^but   il  is 
useful  to  take  account  of   it  immediately  following  the  ''objective" 
evaluation  of  the  outcore  (by  others).     When  a  successful  outcome  is  ■ 
judged  effective  by  the  dder,  all  is  well.     ^J\^en  the  person  is 
dissatisfied  with  an  iaeffectual  outcome,  that  may  be  frustrating,  hut 
it  is  realistic.     l-Jhcn  there  is  disparity  of  judgn!ent,  either  ^'av,,thc 
person  is  being  unrealistic — either  too  self -cr it ical ,  or  too  self~ 
congratulatory.     Self-evaluation,  therefore,  can  be  taken^ by  itself  as  . 
a  measure- of  contentment  or  happiness  over  the  outcome.     It -can 
separati^y  be  compared,  as  well,   to  the  "objective''  value  >f^^Lii^^^* 
outcone.     In  t'hat  case,  congruity  would  seem  to  spell  good  copin:;: 
incongruity,  poor  coping.     Th*  degrees  might  vary  over- a  considerable 
range. 

Affective  Elements  of  Effective  Coping  Behavior 

Feelings  and  attitudes  are  a  powerful  force  in  motivating  benavior. 
They  al^o  can  strongly  facilitate  or  disrupt  the  attention,  per'^eption 
and  judgment  a  person  tries  to  apply  to  a  situation.     They  soon  reflect, 
too,   the  person's  success  or  failure  in  dealing  with  a  class  of  problems 
thereafter  fostering  or  impeding  efft)rt  and  effectiveness  in  future 
situations  of  that  kind  (Coopersmith,  1967). 

As  the  theoretical  system  evolved  for  describing  effective  coping, 
it  was  decided  to  dtiopt  the  general  hypothesis  that  a  positive  attitude 
towar.d  a  particular  class  of  problems  (peer  relations,  e.g.)  would  be 
associated*  with  effective  copinf  in  that  realm  of  life;  that  a  neutral, 
unetnoti'onal  reaction  would  also  facilitate  good  coping;  whereas  a 
negati^u^  attitude,  whether  hostile  or  depressed,  would  tend  to  impede 
coping  ef f ecjpiveness . 

Three  aspects  of  self -evaluation  were  ineasured  in  the  study 
because  they  are  known  to  affect  morale  and  effort,  in  and  out  of 
school.     One,  self -evaluat ion  of  the  outcome  in  dealing  with  a  specific 
problem,  was  identified  in  the  Story  Completion  data,  but  it  was  not 
used  in  the  final  reanalysis.     The  second  is  locus  of  control  (internal 
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or  external),  shown  by  R^ccer  (19.66) Crandall  (1965),  and  others  to 
•influence  school  performance  by  makins  a  person  feel  there  is  a  chance*  • 
to  shape  life  satisfactorily,  not  Just  r emaia-^riielpless  p^vn .  Ire 
other  dimension  is  self-esteem,  also  known  (Cooper smith ,  1967)  to  Mave 
a  facilitating  or  inhibiting  influence  on  effort.     The  latter  tvo 
dimensions  were  assessed  by  certain  items  in  the  Stage  III  VieuJof  Life 
instrument.  , 

^  \ 

Motivational  Componentjs  of  Effective  Behavior 
in  the  Achievement  Realm 

_      Achievement  in  school  was. selected  as  the  principal  indeoendcat 
criterion  of  effective  coping against  which  to  validate  the  coping 
concepts  and  measures.     Level  of  aspiration  for  schoeliftg.  and  for  • 
ultimate  career-status,  were,  selected  as  indices  of  the  strenorT~of 
motivation  to  excel,  which  should  affect  school  achievement.,  over  an^  above 
the  effects  of  aptitude  and  coping  skill. 

Further,  drawing  largely  on  Super's  work,  a  set  of  fifteen 
career-values  was  selected  that  seemed  likely  to  have  differential 
impact  on  achievement.     Again,  the  prediction  was  that  such  motivating 
values  would  affect  achievement  over  and  above  the  eff^ts  of  a-titude 
and  coping  skill.     A^3imple.  broad  hypothesis  x^as  also  formed,  -using 
Super  s, (1957)  classification  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic, motives .  that 
the  intrinsic  values  would  correlate  positively  with  achievement;  the 
extrinsic  ones,  negatively,  ^  . 

Thus,  the, concepts  ev&lved  during  the  inductive  phase  of  tre  study 
.ormed  a  theoretical  system  for ^explaining  effective  behavior.  The 
variables  shou-n  in  Table  I'represent  specific  hypotheses  about  din-ensions 
ot  coping- skill,  motivation  and  attitude  that  should  prove  to^have 
significant  influence  on  effective  behavior  in  school,  as  indexed  cv' 
three  achievement  measures:     Reading  Achievement,  Mathematics  Achieve-  ' 
ment,  and  Gracje  Point  Average.  .  ^ 
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Table  1 

Thi  Cott>openct%f  Elfgctlve  Behavior^  and  Their  Measures  Ir  This  tzu^y 


ijrtcrvn  behavior 


Cooiroot  (SC.  VOL) 
engage  (SC) 

Initiate  (VOL  n  Initiate.  lo<i«pend€Qt) 
Connive  of  Solution  (VOL) 
Ui^kid  or  Advice  (SC) 

I^cBtiic  (VQL-IJBplament,  InetruacntaXity . 

Ac:ive  Under  Strcfs) 
Peraift  (St.C)    .  ^  \ 

Acklave  SoXutl)D  (SC-Cop«e.  sil-Copaa. 
/  not  dafa&five) 


In  Five  Areas  of  Life 


?^7:VATI0^' 

Educational  Asptrarlon  '.D; 
Occupetional  Aspir*:ion  "''^"P 
Tlnda  intrinsic  value  m  worV,  (VOL 
Uaote  earned  vs.  bescovcd  scatus(VCL) 
ahcad^  of  Inter- 


Putf  achievcner.: 
•    peraonal  Relations 


(VOL) 


Preferred  career  rewarc*  aoong 

15  posaiole  values  (OVAL) 

(Intrinsic  rewarcs  liittly  to 

foster  achievement.  Super.  1937) 


(SC) 
(SO 


Pos^ive  Attitude 

Positive  Affect  expressed 
-Depressive  Affect  e3cpressed(SC) 
-Hostile  Affect  expressed  (SC) 


General 

^Vleys  life  as  cotaplex  (^L) 
Enotionaily  expressive  (VOL) 
Prefsrs  competition  t^ 

cooperation  '  (VOL) 

Self'Evaluation 

T^rus  of  Control  (vnL) 
5«lf-£ate«B  (VOL) 


Effective  Behavior  in  Five 
Areas  of  Life  

Authority  Interpersonal 
1^  Relations 

Achieveaen:  ^ 
A&xxety     ^  Aggreas^n 


Instrune\ts 

SC  "  Scntet;ce  Couple: icr. 
VOL      Views  of  Life 
OVAL  •  OccupAtlorval  \al  i^s  " 
Oil  •  Occupational  Interest". 

Invtr.cory 
D  •  D«aogra?hic  Ouaationnairc 
St.C.  •  Stor^j  CompletioQ 
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Table  2 


Non-Coplng  Behavior 


Is    No  4 


I 
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AGGRESSIVELY 
No  ^  


ENGAGE 


5-     OTHER  ^  


6.     OTHER  ^  

# 

7/     GIVES  UP,  BLAMES 
OTHERS,  Oft  REACTS 
AGGRESSIVELY 

8.  UNSUCCESSFUL  f — 
9-     NEGATIVE-  ^  


SEQUENTIAL  SKILLS'  IN  THE  COPING  PROCESS 
 :  COPYING  BEHAVIOR- 


Coping  Acts         Additional  Compdnents  of  Coping. Effect ivene 


ss 


CONFRONT 


CONSTRUCTIVELY' 


3.    Other  ^'   

Yes,  UNSOUGHT  ^  


Who  INITIATES? 


 ■   AID  pr  ADVICE  used? 

1 


—  IMPLEMENT 


Who  conceives  of  SOLUTION? 


■v-- 


— ■ 
?^  ACHIEVE  - 
SOLUTION* 


PERSISTENCE 

 J 


SELF-EVALUATION  OF  OUTCOME 


Quality    of  Coping 


Moderate 


De^yed 

Procrasti- 
nate 


Joint 

Self- 
sought 

Joint 

Joint 

Seeks 
help 

Delayed 
solution 

Mixed;  or 
no  strong 
evaluative 
Reaction 


High 


Immediate 

Act;  allc5w- 
ing  for  re- 
flection 

,  Self 

Not  used 

Self 
Self 

Alters  the 
situation,  pr 
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CONfPETENCE  a:;D  COPING;     THEORY  AND  RESEARCH 

Over  rhe  last  century  -numerous  psychologists  ani  other  persons 
interested  in  the  human  condition  have  sought  to  develop  t'leories 
that  explain  competent  behavior.     It  is  this  fac^t  of  human  behavior 
that^has  proven  one  of  the  nost  difficult  to  unders  tand ,-  involving 
as  it  does  the  complexities -of  motives,  emotional  reaction  patterns, 
and  problem-solving  skills  that  involve  both   •.t-llect  and  personality. 
Jhis  chapter  is  a  review  of  theories  and  research  which  ains  at  providing 
an  integrative  framework  for  describing  and  understanding  liealr>n-, 
competent  behavior. 

\ 

The  Competency^ Model  of  Personality 


In  any  recent  , textbook  on  personality  one'  can  find  numerous  theories 
of  human  functioning.     There  have  been  several  attempts  to  prjranize  and/ 
or  integrate  these  approaches   (Maddi,   1976).     Ifnile  there  are^several 
possible  basic  models  of  personality,  ont.  very  central  model  -.ight  be 
called  the  com^petencv  modj^l.     The  basic  principle  comnon  to  -ersonaliCv 
theorie.s  of  thib  t>pe        the  notion  that  persons  are  strivm-  to  atrain 
sone  inportaj^t  final  goals.     That   is,  personality  is  based  on  innate 
and/or  learned  tendencies  t^^hieve  satisfying,   effective  -a-  ^  of 
using  one's  hurian  capabilitlB.     The  prel  iniinar  ie^  of  thi«^   fc-  of 
approach  to  personality  can  pe  found  in  the  work  of  Signund  Vreud  and 
Cari  Jung.     Each  of  "these  nen ,  as  theoret  i  clan.s  and  clinicia-^,   saw -the 
working  of  personality  as  the  outcome  of  intrapsychic  and  ps-  c -osoc i al 
activities.     However,  the  full  development  of  these  ideas  are  nore 
clearlv  enPodied  in  the -vork  of  Adler,  !lQrray,  ;>'hite,  Allport  ,  and 
Sullivan.     Indited,  each  of  these  theorists  built  their  theories  around 
trio  competence  model  and  specified  areas  of  competence  as  well  as  some 
specific  functions  that  contribute  toward  competence. 

ANTECEF3CNTS  OF  CO>fPFTEN(:Y  l\v  C)R\ 

« 

Uhile  Freud's  theory  oY  personality  concentrated  on  th^  ha^ic 
biological  instincts  that  governed  personality,  he  offered  thorough  liis 
clinical  experience  some  suggestions  for  the  cor.petence  model.  For 
him,  mental  health  consisted  of  the  ability  to  love  and  to  wbrk 
effectively.     Most  of  his  life  was  dedicated  to  developing  tht^ra':Feutic 
prodedures  that  would  restore  interrupted  or  crippled  psychological 
growth.     This  overall  shape  of  Freud *s  work  clearly  indicate^  his 
conviction  that  the  organls^n  is  directed  toward  competency,   and  that 
it  can  be  helped  in  this  process. 

Carl  Jung  also  directed  personality  theory  toward  the.  issue  of 
competence.     In  Psychological  Tvjyes   (1921),  for  example,  he  described 
four  "functions"  through  which  a  person  perceives  anddealtwitn  life: 
thinking,  feeling  (emotion),  sensatioW,  and  intuition.     In  thi^,  and 
many  laCQr  writings,  he  gave  both  a  theoretical  rationale,  and  abundant 
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illustrations  drawn  from  case  studies,  world  literature,  and.  cultural 
anthropology,   for  the  proposition  that  these  four  f unc t ions^us t  each. 

t)e  developed  and  used,  actively  and  in  a  balanced  way,  or  Che 
person  would  run  into  severe  ps> chological  dif f ic^ilties,  which  would 
render  him  ineffective  in  daily  life.     Jung  devoted  must  of  hfs 
writing  to  elucidating  the  intra-psychic  processes  involved.  Neverthe- 
less,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he*  recogni^i^ed  that  dealing  with  external 
reality  is  an  indispensable  aspect  of  life.     Thus,  his  statement  about 
developing  the  ef  f  ective '  u_se  of  chese  functions,  and  the  illustration, 
he  gave,  constitute  an  early  stater.ent  that  psychological  inaturity 
inherently  involves  and  implies  acci\rately  perceptive,  physically 
-involved  responses  to  life  situations,  with  appropriate  and  engaged 
emotion,  and  with  a  wf^  capacity  to  relate  the  immediate  situation  to 
relevant  past,  present  and  future  contexts.     With  even  one  of  these 
four  kinds  of  competence  missing,  or  undeveloped,  Jung  foresaw  that  a 
person  would  develop  serious  problems  in  dealing  with  life. 

As  .    example  of  one-sidud  development  and   its  consequences,  he 
described  the  propensity  of  some  intellectuals  to  overvalue  thinking 
and  under\^alue  feelings.     Carriud  too  far,  this  not  only  leads  to 
undertramed  and  ultimately  ungovernable  emotional  reactions;  simul- 
taneously, this  "rebellion"  of  the  denied  emotional  capacities  disrur^t- 
effective  handling  of  practical  matters.     The  hyper-inlel lec tual  who 
descends  into  depression  not  only  suffers  subjectively;  his  depression 
also  saps  his  enthusiasm  and  energy  ^or  work,  his  ability  to  engage  in 
intimate  personal  relationships,  or  both   (Jung,  1933).     By  such'  dis- 
cussions, and  by  his  evolving  concept  of  life-span  individuation  as 
a  process  of  coming  to  deal  consciously,   rationally  and  emotionally 
with  both  thfe  inner  and  outer  demands  of  life,  Jung  organized  ideas 
which  were  taken  over,  elaborated  and  added  to  by  subsequent  psychol- 
ogists, such  as  Maslow,  in  his  discussion  of  self-realization,  Both 
Freud  and  Jung  identified  processes  that  are  important  to  the  attain- 
ment of  competence.     Their  work  clearly  provides  a  first  step  towards 
the  creation  of  a  competence  model. 

Foundations  of  Competency.     For  many  personality  theorists,  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  human  beings  strive  toward  improvement 
or  "perfection."    This,  then,  becomes  the  major  motivating  force  in 
directing  lievelopment  and  change.     The  first  clear  articulation  of 
-this  position  emerges  in  the  work  of  Alfred  Adler.     Variations  of  his 
approach  are  evident'  in  the  writings  of  Harry  Sullivap  and  Gordon 
Allport.     PerhBps  the  most  complete  -development  of  the  Competency 
approach  was  created  by  Robert  IThite.  ,  White's  defin^ton^f  effectance 
motivation,  or  the  , push  to  effectively  deal  with  the ^surrounding  world, 
emerged  as  the  clearest  conceptualization  of  striving  for  perfection. 
The  work  of  each  of  these  theorists  will  be  reviewed  in  an  effort  to 
integrate  their  thinking  into  a  more  coherent  theory  of  competence. 
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Adler.     Alfred  Adler  was  a  part  of  the  original  inner  circle  Of 
scholars  and  clinicians  who  worked  with  Freud.    As  Adler  beian  to  develop 
some  of  his  ideas  about  superiority  striving,  he  came  into  conflict  ^;ith 
the  more  orthodox  practitioners  of  psychoanalytic  theory  ani  eventually 
left  the'  Vienna  Psychoanalytic  Society. 

Adler  shifted  away  from  Freud's  emphasis  on  sexuality  as  the  priioary 
determinant  of  personality  development.     He  ^ugg(?sted  that  :.".e  "will 
to  power,"  or  striving  for  superiority,  were  the  basis  of  urity  9nd 
consistency  of  personality.     By  superiority,  Adler  m^ant  tr.e  striving 
for  maste#y  or  competei>ce  rdther'than  social  distinction  or  a  prominent 
position  in  society.    /He  writes,  '  , 

I  began  to  see  cleatly  in  every  psychological  phenomencn 
the  striving  for  superiority.     It  runs  parallel  to  physical 
growth  and  is  an  intrinsic  necessity  of  life  itself.  I: 
i  lies  at  the  root  of  all  -solutions  of  lifers  problems  ar.c  is 

manifested  in  the  way  in  which  we  meet  these  problems.    -.dler , 
1931,  p.  398) 


This  tendency  is  not  just  the  automatic  unfolding  of  potentialities; 
♦rather  it  is  the  active  striving  for  perfection  in  one's  exercise  of 
these  potentialities.     Adler  discussed  the  concept  of  ficiic-.al 
finalism,  that  is,  an  ideal  that  is  conceived  by  the  person  as  the 
ultimate  state  of  being.     He  conceived  this  striving  for  sure^riority 
to  be  an  innate  tendency  of  the  organism.     He  also  suggestea  other  means 
through  which  this  tendency  was  produced.     This  included  or^^n  in- 
feriority, feelings  of  inferiority,  and  consequent  efforts  ^:  compen- 
sation,    Adler  argues  that  to  be  human  was  to  be  inferior,     rle  pointed 
to  the  person  who  is  born  with  specific  kinds  of  physical  limitations 
and,  more  generally,  every  child's  dependence  and  helplessness  at  birth. 
The  "driving  force  [to  overcome  this  inadequacy  is],  the  poirt  from 
which  originates  and  develops  ail  the  child*s  efforts  %g  posit  a  goal 
for  himself,  from  which  he  expects  all  comfort  and  safeguarding  of  his 
life  for  the  future,  and  which  causes  him  to  enter  a  course  "hich 
appears  suitable  for  the  achievement  of  this  goal". (Ansbacher ,  H.  & 
Ansbacher,  R.  ^  1956,  p.  116)    Anpther  aspect  of  Adler's  thecry  was  his 
notion  of  the  creative  self,  in  that  the  person  has  an  imporiant  role 
in  the  shaping  and  creating  of  his  or  her  self. 

Adler  (1935)  divided  all  the  problems  of  life  into  thr^-e  parts: 
"Problems  of  behavior  toward  others,  problems  of  occupation,  and  problems 
of  love."  (p.   6)     The  problem  of  behavior .towatd  others  was  paramount 
to  Adler's  theory  of  personality.    He  argued  that  the  person  must 
develop  a  strong  sgcial  interest  to  lead  a . construct ive^ lif e .     He  argues 
that  social  cooperation  was  necesaary  for  the  development  of  the 
ind ividual. 

We  have  always  to  reckon  with  others,  to  adapt  ourselves  ' 
with  others,  and  to  interest  ourselves  in  them.  Tjiis 
problem  is  best  solved  by  friendhsip,  social  feeling,  and 
cooperation.     (Ansbacher,  H. ,  &  Ansbacher ^  R. ,  1956,  p.  132) 
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In  regard  to  occupation.  Adler  asserted  that  humankind  rtiusf  con-  j 
tinually  search  for  better  use  of  material  resources*  He  writes 
In  every  age    mankind  has  arrived  at  a  certain  level  of  solution 
'      "^'^  environment],  but  it  has  always  been  necc-ssarv  to 

fi  r  i'nP^ovement  and  further -accomplishments. "     (An^bacher  H 

ilLrL\        I  7^  P^°Pi^'     Adler  saw  this  as  an 

presents  betterment  of  society.     In  summar>-.  Idler 

presents  a  model  of  personality  in  which  striving  for  perfection  is 

work"anT.  ^"'^        ^^'^^  the  crugial  life  problems  "are '  love . 

worR,  and  social  relations 


A  .ia^^M^'  interpersonal  theory  of  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  makes 

Lulf?  contribution  to  the  study  of  'personality,  and  hears  an 

equally  important  role  in  the  development;  of  a  theory  of  comoetencv. 

verv  di.":.;"  f?'/°';"r  °^  '"•^"^  °^  intensive  clinical  -^ork.  was  ^ 

and  rt      t    .  I      ^        strictly  intrapsychic  viewpoints  of  personality 
or^o  on  h!^  psychiatry  as  ^the  study  of  processes  that  involve 

or  go  on  between  people."    He  wrote  (1953), 

^       The  field  of  psychiatry  is  the  field  of  interpersonal 
relations,  under  any  and  all  circumstances  in  which 
these  relations  exist  . .  .^a  personality  can  never  be 
isolated  from  the  complex  of  interpersonal  relations 
in  which  the  person  lives  and  has  his  being  ..."  X. 
(P-  ^)  / 

tvpe  oj'^Irr^^^^K^"''  personality  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  some 

t/pe  or   intrapsychic  conf  iguratixjn ;  rather,  personality  is  "tne 
relatively  enduring  pattern  of  recurrent  interpersonal  situations  which 
Characterize  a  human  life  "  (Sullivan.  1953,  p.  2);  in  sho?t .  how  one' 
slZlVonT        '  "  °'  h'ypothetical  interp^rsonaJ 

Sullivan,  of  course,  dealt  with  psychopathology .     However  he 
repeatedly  emphasized  continuity  between  normal  and  pathological 
behavior,  seeing  no  qualitative  difference.     He  tried  not  onlv  to 
descrioe  pathological  syndromes,  buf  he  attempted  to.  elucidate  a  com- 
prehensive, theoj-y  of  personality  development.     This  theory  belongs  in 
illustrated'"  '^"^  °^  competency  theory,  as  will  be  briefly 

mrprny^^  Sullivan  could  describe  psychopathology  as  distortions  of 
interpersonal  behavior,  he  still  had  to  postulate  certain  internal 

VntTrlT.  "  ^IT""'  J°V^"  development  of  individual  patterns  of 
interaction.     First,  of  ^l,  Sullivan  assumed  certain  iqnate  tensions 
sL    it''  ^1         includ^.^ysical  needs  such  as  food  and  sleep,  and 
sex    as  yell  as  a  need  for^^ntact.         also,  like  Freud,  posited 
certain  6ral  ne^s,  such  aa  hfe  need  to  suck.    Another  important  need 
or  tension  in  Sullivan's  systV  was  the  "power  motive."    ?his  concept 
somevhat  similar  to  Adler's  ^ftrlving  for  superiority,  and  White's 
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effectance  motivation,  refers  to  a  *Wtive  toward  the  manifestation 
•of  power  or  ability."  (Sullivan,  1947,  p.  6)/   The  infant  is  born  with 
a  need_ to'grow,  to  exercjse  its  capacities to  develop  maximally f    The  . 
basic  direction  of  the  organism  is  forward,  ^ 

As  a  result  of  these  tensions,  there  are  two  end  sta-t^s  which 
act  as  the  principal  motivation  of  human  interpersonalabehaV^or . 
Sullivan  refers  to  these  as  "satisfaction^"  a.iJ  "securkjy. "  ySati^s- 
factions  refer  tb  the  needs  of  bodily  organization  (e.jg,r^^^^ftK)d ,  sleep, 
se:t),  analogous  <o  the  "lower'^- needs  of  Maslow's  heirirchy  (19f>2').  • 
States  of  hunger,  fatigue/  and  lust,  a^  veil  as  loriej/iness,  are 
included  by  Sullivan  in  this  dategory.     They  lead  to  certain  behaviors 
which  might  satisfy  these  needs.  '  '     j  . 

While  the  "satisfactions"  are  innate,  pursuit  of^"s6curity"  is 
mitch  moip^cultu rally  determined  -and  has  greater  implications'^  for  the 
dev^la(;raent  of  competence.     The  concept  of  ^n^ety  is  crucia^l  to  this 

^part  of  Sullivan's  theory.     Sullivan  arguefe  that  the  infant  is  Uprn 
with  a  capacity  to  experience  fear  and  to- "empathize"  with  negaftv^ 
emotional  distufbances  in  others,  particularly  the~mot*her.    Jhis  capacity 
to  experience  anxiety  as  a  very  unpleasaht potentially  inpapacitat ing, 

.e^tional  state,  is  a  powerful  force  in  determining  interpersonal 
behavior.    Disapproval  from  significant  others  can  lead  to  the  * 
ejcperience  of  thj^  kind  of  anxiety.     Behaviors  which  become  associated 
with  this  anxiety  are,  then,  avoided  or  reptessed.     Thus,  maintenan^ 
of  s>-e>:urit.y  (avoidance  of  anxiety)  is  a  powerful culturally  or  inter-  ^' 
personally  controlled,  determinant  of  behavior.     Thi*  part  of  his  theory 
owes  much  to  Freud's  formulation  of 'the  place  of  anxiety  aroused  by 
parent*,  and  the  mech^isips  children  develop  to  "control"  the  anxiety. 

^    *  IVhile  the  basic  ^^ve  of  the  organism  is .  forward  (i.e.",  the  power, 
motive),  this  need  for  seturity  acts  as  a  critical  factor  in  the  •  ^ 

development  from  infancy  through  adulthood.     Ofi|*great  importance  to 
competency  is  his  well-developed  notion  that  each.,stage  or  phase  of 
deve.lopment  requires  learning  of  cert^ain  skills,  and  satisfactory 
resolution  of  certain  cri-tical  security  issues^     Syllivan  (1953)  states. 
"If  expedience  is'  definitely  tinsuited  to  providing  competence^or 

with  others,  at  this  particular  leviel  of  development,  the 
'frrobAbilili ties  of  future  adequate  and  appropriate  interpersonal  relations 
are  definitely  and  specifically  reduced.     The  reduction  of  probability 
is.  speC't f  ically  related  to  the*  forms  of  ^competence  which  are  customarily 
developed  under  favorable  circumstances  in*  the  course  of  this  particular 
stage."  (p.  371)  . 


^       The  pattern  of  development,  thtough  resolution  trf  security  issues, 
results  in  ^an  individual's  "self-dynamics,"  a  self-concept  constructed 
through  a  system  of  reward  and  pbnishment  (ffelt  anxiety),  which 
dqterminesb  the  individual's  personality,  or  pattern  of  interpersonal* 
behavior.     (Compare  Adlet's  "life  script.")     It  is  also  interesting  that 
Sullivan  talks^  about  ^"foresight . "    He  says  .(19A7)  that  "One  of  the  great 
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*  elements  in  the  feeling  of  security  is  the  conviction  that  one  has 
power  enough  in  an  interpersonal  situation:    One  can  feel  'in  control' 
(yf  the  situation."  (p.  33) 

* 

Sullivan's  "orientation-  in  living"  still  -erves  as  a  competpnc  — 
^b^d  definition  of  mental  health: 

One  is  oriented  in  living  to  the  extent  to  which  one 
has  formulated,  or  can  easily  be  led  to  formulate  (or  rias 
insight  into),  data  of  the  following  types:     the  integrating 
tendencies  (needs)  which  customarily  characterize  one's 
interpersonal -f^lart  ions;  the'clrcumstances  appropriate 
to  their  satisfaction  and  relatively  anxiety-free ^aischarge ; 
and  the  more  or  less  remote  goals  fpr  the  approximation  of 
which  one  will  forego  intercurrent  opportunities  for  satis- 
ifaction  or  the  enhancement  of  one's  prestige."  (Sullivan, 
1953,  p.  243) 

All  port .     Another  theorist  who  developed  ideas  about  the  dexelop- 
ment'of  personality  was  Gordon  Allport.     Allport's  model  was  parclcu- 
larly  con^rned  about  self  or  "proprium"  functioning.     Tn^iiis  model  he 
identified  two  aspects  of  personality,  self-preservation  and  ^elf- 
functioning'^aspects.     He  also  designated  the  content  of  heafrhv  func- 
tioning, and  the  development  of  various  components  of  the  self. 

One  important     di.stinction  that  Allport  made  was  between  the 
biological  and  psychological  aspects  of  -human  functioning.  AllPort 
acknowledged  that  the  huntan  or^hism  has  biological  need^;  and  recognized 
that  rhey  needed  satisfaction.     He  called  this  opportunistic  function- 
ing.    Similar  to  other  conceptions  of  these  needs,  he  stated  that 
these  needs  result  in  a^  tension  which  is  reduced  through  the  attainmen-t 
of  food,  or  .water,  or  other  appropriate  goals.     Primarily,  opportunistic 
function^  were  reactive;   that  is,  a  response  was  produced  in  reaction 
to  some  environmental  or  biological  pressure.     The  other  aspect  of 
human  functionijig  was  self  or  propriate  functioning.     This  was  '  - 
psvcHologica^l  in  nature  and  distinct  from  physical  survival.  Thus, 
effective  propriate  ^nct  iftning  wayseparate  from  biological  survival. 
A  person  could  lead  a  meaningful  life  regardless  of  his  or  her 
physical  well-being.     In  contrast  to  opportunistic  functioning,  self- 
functioning  is  active  and  seeks  to  attain  goals  and  find  ftimulation, 
rather  than  simply  react  to  the  environment,  ' 

• 

The  major  features  of  Allport's  model  are  his  specifications  of 
the  content  of  self.     These  include  the  sense  of  body/  self -i4(?rt ity , 
self-esteem,  se^lf-extension ,   rational  coping,  self-image,  and  propriate 
striving.     The  sense  of  body  is  the  person's  kinesthetic  and  prcy^ 
prioc^ptic  experiencing  of  his  or ^her  body.     This  is  one  of  several 
factors  that  determiiies  one's  life  decisions.     Self-identity,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  set  of  ideas  one  uses  to  define  oneself.     The  ideas- 
are^the  most  Important  defining  characteristics  of  oneself,  deluding 
one's  physical  appearance,  skills,  talents,  career,  etc.  Closely 
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assotiated- with  the  sense  of  oneself  is  the  worthwhilenejja  that  one 
experiences,  that  i^;,  self -esteem.     How  you  live  is  determined  in  oart 
from  how  you  value  certain  types  of  activities  of  the  self. in  the  vorld. 


Through  the  concept  of  self -extension,  Allport  gave  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  people,  placesvand  thing^  outside  of  the  person  may  be 
defin<?d  as  central  to  the  "conte<TTis^_j>^/thc  self.     That  Is,  the  yel: 
.'becomes  extended  to  things  external  to  the  person  and  Values  these 
things  so  much  that  their  fate  may  cau^e  feelings  of  pride  or  sha^.e', 
as  if  done  to  the  self.     For  example,  if  a  person's  children  are  an. 
important  part  of  one's  conception  of  self,  their  success  or  failur^ 
affects  one's  self  image  and  sense  of  worth. 

Rational  coping  was  also  defined  as  an  important  part  of  self. 
Allport  reasoned  that  how  a  person  deals  with  problems  and  tasks  is 
.central  to  the  self.     How  a  person  defines  oneself  in  terms  of  eoplng 
was  thought  to  be  related  to  the  kind  of  life  that  a  person  leads. 
He  was  content  to  leave  this  concept  in  this  generally  stated  for-.. 

The  propriate  functions  do  not  operate  independently,  but  are 
interrelated.     This  functioning  of  the  self  is  psychological,  future 
oriented,  and  active.     The  self  is  a  phenomenological  entitv  that 
actively  seeks  stimulation  and  fulfillment.     By  future  orientation, 
/JJport  is,  stating  that  t^  self  strives  to  bring  about  states  that^ 
have  no  precedent  in  the  person.     For  example,  aspirations  le^d  t-e 
person  to  attqjji  n^w  goals  and  activities  rather  than  focus  .solelv 

t-he  continuance  of  old  habits  or  ways  of  acting.     Allport  clearly 
believe*;  that  the  self  seeks  new  ways  of  being. 

^^ite,^  Without  question,  the  most  influential  psychologist  aiiong 
the  competence  model  theorists  is  Robert  White.     In  a  series  of 
articles  over  the  last  two  decades.  White  has  specified  a  ne*;  conception 
of  how  personality  operates  in  persons .  (V/hite ,  1959;  1960;  1974)  ^ 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  theorist,  U'hite  sought  to  overcome  tKe 
inadequacies  he  detected  in  the  traditional  psychodynamic  .model .  In 
his  now  classic  paper,    Motivation  Reconsidered:     The  Concept  of 
Competence,     I^^hite  systematically  drew  on  the  avaHYBle  empirical  evidence 
that  instinct  theory  had  failed  to  capture,  about  the  fijnctioajng  of  ^ 
peoyle.  ,  . 

In  his  review  of  the  literature,  White  documented  many  instances 
in  which  the  notions  of  play,  exploration,  curiosity,  and  mastery 
seem  to  have  been  the  basic,  moOvating  forces  lr>  behavior.  Citing 
examples,  from  studies  with  animals,  \^ite  noted  that  exploration  s>ecms 
to  be  intrinsic  to  the  Keliavior  of  rats,  monkeys,  and  even  people. 
Montgoraary, (1954)  reported  that  rats  will  learn  to  take  one  arm  of  a 
maze  that  leads  only  to  an  area  in  which  there  is  an  additional  na^e. 
Similarly,  monkeys/solved  a  visual  discrimination  problem  sinply  ^'or 


a  chance  to  open  a  window  to  peer  into  a  lab,   to  see  thfi  comings  and 
goings.     These  studies  suggested  that  exploration  and  novelty  aro 
sufficient  to  motivatj?  organisms  to  act  in  their  world,  and  to  attain 
new  skills.     Elsewhere,  studies  indicated  that  activity  and  man.-latior. 
cDuId  also  faction  to  increase  learning.  (Harlow.   1953;  Kagan  i  Lerkun, 
1954)  C  y 

>• 

.    U'hitc  reviewed  the  observation  reports  of  Jean  Piaget  (1952)  as 
evidence  that  even  infants  actively  explore  and  seeji  to  luastet  t  .e 
world  around  them.  noted  that  many  other  theo/(sts,   mcludlr;  Hebo*. 

Murray,  and  Maslow,  all  argued  that  humanb  act  in  waysi  to  increase' 
stimulation  rather  than  always  to  decrease  tension.     This  evidence  from 
both  aniqial  and  human  studies  indicated  to  him  that  consumraat icrr  of 
some  organic  drivo  is  often  not '  necessar;.   for  the  organisn  to  er.-age  in 
a  variety  of  behaviors. 

In  another  paper,  presented  at  the  N'ebraska  Symposiuni.  on  I'ctivation 
in  1960,  White  vent  on  to  explore  human  development  and  the  Freudian 
model.     In  d  brilliant  meshing  of  evidence  from  Gesell  and  Piage: ,  he 
argues  that  much  of  wliat  children  do  cannot  be  attributed  to  li-:::inal 
energy.     As  an  example,  \;hite  reviewed  the  activities  of  infant?   m  their 
first  year  of'  life_^    He  acknowledged  that  while  much  of  the  chile  *s 
activities  ^rt^trperaround  feeding,  the  classical  oral  activity,  -^iv. 
activities,  seen  far  rempved.     He  noted  that  during  the  first  year,  the 
child'^n^^lng'  hours  for  pla^  increase  from  1/2  hour  to  alr:o*;'t  s:>.  hours 
by  the  age ''of  one.     yhe%e  waking  hours  included  a  variety  of  activities. 
In  st'm#«]^ases,  merely,  vi  sual  exploration  occurs;  h\fi,  halfway  thrrjgh  t'^'^e 
year  co^i^.ei^  vhat  G^.^eli  calJrVd  •  the  '^everyday  of  manipulation''  (1  l^j,  when 
grasping  is  an  eag^r.  and  intense  business.     White  also  recountec  Piaget's 
findingj^  concerYiing  ,the^  infant '  s  development  of  a  variety  of  sensory- 
motor  activities.     In  addltj.on  to  the  physical  play  there  is  alsc  social 
play.    'White  mjted^.that  while  some  social  interaction  may  he  infl-jenced 
by  oral  ptea^ar^^i   "There,  are  othe^  moments  of  social  interactic  that 
don't  se'tim'-to  'be  mingled  with  basic"  drives .     If  we  watch  the  child 
happily v-j^^^ing  objects  back  and -forth  with  another  person,  placing 
peek--ar->oo^^lding  jbehind  chairs  ...   it  looks  as  if  there  were  a  good 
many  q&lrt*  liffereni  ways  to  ^ave  fun."  (IChite,  1960,  p.  112)  U'-ite 
suggeste^ci  that  much^f  this  activity  must  be  due  simply  to  the  ycung 
child      jolf^at  being  able  to  do  something  interesting  with  tne  environ- 
ment.    In^  concl^uding  this  discussion  U^ite  (1960)  stated: 

It 

V/e  lose  rather  than  gain,  iamy  opinion,  if  we  consider  the 
o4iild's  undisrupted  play,  six  hours  a  day,  to  be  a  continuoj? 
expression  of  libidinal  energy,  a  continuous  preoccupation  •  ith 
the  famiAv  drama*  as  if  there  could  be  no  intrinsic  interest  m 
tfie  propAcies  tf  the  external  world  and  a  means  for  coming  to 
ter^s  witj^  it.",  (p.  113)  ' 

He  airgues  that  while  oral  derives  and  other  libidinal  forces  play  a 
role  in  developneVit  they  are  insuf f i?^ient  to  account  for  all  behavior. 
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,  With  the  recognition  of  the  incompleteness  of  psychoanalytic 
theory,  he  proposed  a  -model  of  competence  as  a  more  general  theot-y 
of  personality.   .He  argued  that  activities  such  as  grasping,  exploring, 
.  crawling,  walking,' attention  and  perception,  language  and  'thinking ,       '  ^ 
manipulating  and  changing  the  surroundings,  were  motivated  b-  "an  intrinsic 
need  to  deal  with  the  Environment."    White  again  cited  the  vork  of  Piaget 
-whe- documented  the  activities  of  his  children  as  they  engage<2  their 
environment.    Piaget  cited  the  example  of  Laurent  at  play  in  his  crib,  ' 
playing  with  a  chain  and  rattles  to  see  what  they  can  do.    irnite  (1959) 
concluded,  *        '  ,  ^ 

In  all  such  examples  it  is  clear  that  the  child  or  aninal 
is  by  no  means  at  the  mercy  of  transient  stimulus  fields. 

He  selects  for  continuous  treatment  thbse  aspects  of  his 
•  environment' which  he  finds*  it  possible  to  affect  in  sor.e  way. 

His  behavior  is  select ive,  directed,  persistent  -  in  short, 

motivated."  (p.  320) 

As  to  the  questitjn  of  what  sort  of  goal  this  behavior  is  directe:^ 
toward.    VhiTF  suggested-  that  the  person  may  be  seeking  a  pi^asurable 
level  of  stimulation',  or  may  have  a  need  for  activity.     One  -ight  also^ 
suggest,  as  Adler  and  Sullivan  have  done,  the  goal  of  achieving  knov-ledge, 
or  the  need  for  explaration,  or  even  the  sense  of  mastery,  pcver  or_ 
control.    Rather  than  select  anyone  of  these  goals.  White  suggested  that 
the  per^n  is  at  work  "developing  an  effective  familarity  vith  his 
cnvironmeht."    This  involves  discovering  how  the  world  affects  the  persor> 
^an4^^.W  the  person^ffedrs-rhe  vorldV    l^Thite"  a959)'  noted,       .  7,   to  the" 


extent  that  thes^  results  are  preserved  by  learning,  they  [persons] 
build  up  an  increased  competence' in  dealing  with  the  environr.ent . "  (p.  '321) 

The  motivational  aspect  of  competence  is  described  in  terns  of 
effectance.     In  general,  this  is  one's  desire  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
environment.    Whit^  describes  this  as  a  "neurogenic"  driv'e,   in  whicli 
^-fenergy  is  created  simply  b^  th^  living  .cells  which  make  up  the  nervous 
system.     Due  to  the.'con-tinual  transaction  of  the  person  affecting  the 
envirorqAent,  the  vice  versa,   it  is  difficult  to  talk  about  satisfaction; 
iniite  prefers  to  use  a  "feeling  of  efficacy"  when  attempting  to  describe 
the  affective  and  subjective  side  of  effectance.     In  describing  this 
motivation  White  (1959)  stated:         '  .  ^  • 

The  urge  toward  competence  is  inferred  specifically  fror. 
behavior  that  shows  a  la'sting  f ocalizat iorfi  and  that  has 
the  characteristics  of  exploration  and  expkrimentat ion ,  a  ^ 
^      kind  of  variation  within  the  focus."  (p.  323) 

Illustrative  examples  are  the  exploratory  behavio^  of  animals  and 
children.     Initially  this  motivation  is  undifferentiated,  but  as  tWe 
child  develops  the  various  motives  of  cognizance,  construction,  mastery, 
and  achievement  emerge.  .  •  > 

The  theory  of  behavioral  development  set  forth  by  Robert  Miite 
gives  the  striving  for  competence  a  central  place  in  human  functioning. 
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The  goal  of  competence  is  viewed  as  an'  intrinsic  aspect  of  the 
organisrn  and  results  in  ^ the  subjective  feelings  of  a  "sense  of 
efficacy."    The  features  of  this  theory  provide  a  substantial  ba.sx- 
for  tl\e  further  development  of  a  competence  model  of  personalit\. 

Integrative  Them^^s  in  the  Conpetence  Model 

The  work  from  Freud  through  VThite  provides  a  stable  foundation 
for  t^e  consideration  of  the*major  features  of  a  competence  model. 

•  Jhe  central  basis  of  the  competence  model   is  striving  for  self-aciual- 
izanon    through  personally  and  socially  effect  ive  behaviot".  This 
notion  is  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  Jung,  Adler.   Sullivan,  All^^orr 
anAVHiite.  The  basis  foj:  this  striving  is  sonewhat  different   in  eazr 

.  of  these  theories,  but  there  is  in  each  theory  some  suggestion,  ei:.  er 
explicit  or  implicit,   that  this  type  of  functioning  is  innate  or  mtiri, 
to  living  organisms.     Jung,  Adler,  ^nd  \^ite  most  clearly  state  t?-i5 
position;  Sullivan  and  Allport  appear  generally  to  agree  wit'-,  it. 
Beyond  this,  each  theorist  suggests  other  factors  thar  serve  to  sti-^- 
late  competency  building.     Adler  postulates  various  forms  and  causc- 
of  inferioritv  states  and  feelings,  as  a  basis  for  develor^L:ig  at  Ita^: 
some  conpettncies  as  a  method  of  compensation.     Sojnewhat  si^iilar  ^r- 
Sullivan'^  ideas  co^c^rning  the  attainment  of  security  and  tne  avc.^.a-.c 
o€  anxiet\.     Allport  emphasizes  manv  activities  of  the  self  tuat 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  person's  conpetence. 

cXnother  important  aspect  of  competency  mddels  is  the  identifi- 
-Cat.iQi>  of  the^saecif  ic  go^ls -of  tHe-intrin^ric  striving.    -W^vi ie -eac--- 
tnoorisc  emphasizes  particular  goals,   there  appear  to  be  three  brcaJ 
areas  in  v/hich  persons  must  achieve  competence.     Tfiese  are:     self,  othe 
and  the  world.     Of  these  theorists,  Allport  is  the  one  vho  most  cUarlv 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  dealing  competently  with  self.     He  notes 
that  healthy  behavior  includes  specific  and  enduring  extens'ions  of  :ie 
s.elf,  self  acceptance,  a  unifying  philosophy  of  life,  and  the.ahilifv 
&o  realistically  assess  the  self  through  insight  and  humor.     The  area 
of  interpersonal  relations  (others)  is  stressed  by  all  of  the  theorists 
Freud.  Jung,  Sullivan,  and  Adler  e.specially  put  developing  and  main- 
taining social  and  interpersonal  concerns  in  the  center  of  their  con- 
ception of  the  competent  life  style.     Interpersonal  competence  means 
getting  along  well  in  intimate  personal  relationships,  as  well  as  in 
the  larger  societal  realms.     Dealing  with  the  world  ^is  the  final,  oj-oad 
task  area.     White  and  Adler  most  clearly  discuss  this  area.  Attaining 
competence  in  the  world  means  dealing  with  the  physical  environment 
and  w^ith  work.     This  includes  the  young  child's  learning  to  walk  and  th 
older  person's  learning  to  achieve  competence  in  work.     It  u^ould  appear 
that  the  competf^nt  Individual  would  develop  mature  abilities  in  mana-^-- 
ing  each  of  these  three  areas  of  life:     self,  others*,  and  the  world.' 
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COPING  THEORY 

The  competency  approach  Co  personality  emphasizes  persjons' 
attempt  to  improve,   increase  and- develop  their  capabilities  in  meet-  * 
ing  the i challenges  of  living*     It  has  provided  much  needed  clarifi- 
cation of  the.  basic ^course  of  human  development  and  it  has  provided 
sorajB  specification  of  , the  task  areas:  •se^'f,  others,  and  the  world. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  details  of  how  people  develop 
competencies  in  these  areas*     Perhaps  the  central  question  is,  "What 
processes  ,do  peoplego  through  in  managing  problems  that  arise  related 
to  the  sel*f,  others,  or  the  world?" 

To  explore  this  problem  it  is  worthwhile  to  consider  a  tradition 
of  research  that  has  centered  around  the  concept  of  coping.  Perhaps 
the  earliest  roots  of  the  study  of  coping  behavior  rest  in  the 
experiences  of  ps5rchologists  who  treated  combat-related,  psychopatho- 
logical  disturbances  in  World  War  II,     The  central  question  that  emerged 
from  these  experiences  was,  "\7hac  are  the  types  of  resources,  external 
or  internal,  that  contribute  to  a  person's  ability  tc^m^age  stress?" 
Attenpts'to  answer  this  question  resulted  in  the  gtudy  of  normal  people. 
That  is,  two  traditions  of  research  emerged,  one  focusing  on  stress, 
laanagement  itself,  and  the  other  aimed  at  understanding  just  what 
constitutes  healthy  functioning*  ^ 

*  •  .  . 

Wl)ile  there  is  certainly  some  overlap,  and>  some  common  problems, 
•t4ieae  two  research,  traditions  have  proceeded  relatively  independently 
of  each  other.     It  one  were  simply  to  characterize  these  different  types 
of  work  one  could  say  that  the  stress  management  research  has  focused 
on  how  people  cope  with  major  life  crises  while  the  s tucf^^'irr^ealthy 
functioning  has  been  more  concerned  with  everyday  stresses  and  strains. 
Only  recently  have  there  been  attempts  to  merge  thes^  two  paths  of  work 
(Folkman  and  Lazarus,      1980    ^*  present  chapter  will  review  both 

the  stress  management,  and  healthy  fufictioning  lines  of  wo^^k  with  an 
effort  to  merge  thesebodies  of  work  into  a  coherent  theoretical  mode?. 

Management  of  Stress 

There  have  been  numerous  studies  and  writings  about  stress  manage- 
ment; however,   the  most  relevant  of  these  writings  in  regard  to  a  broad 
theory  of  coping  are  those  of  Richard  Lazarus  and  Aaron  Antonovsky. 
Each  of  these  theorists  has  attempted  to  sp.ecify  the  broad  principles 
related  to  the  process  of  coping  vith  difficult  and  challenging 
situations* 

Lazarus  *  T-he  theorist  who  h^s  pursued  the  relationship  of  stress 
and  coping  most  vigorously  is  Richard  Lazarus.     Over  the  last  thirty  year 
Lazarus  and  his  associates  have  continued  to  develop  a  theoretical  model 
of  coping  in  relation  to  stress.     In  this  review,  only  the  most  recent 
version  of  Lazarus'   theory  will  be  presented*     One  of  the  most  recent 
changes  in  the  Lazarus  work  is .hLs  increasing  emphasis  on. everyday 
stressful  ♦events  rather  than  simply  the  study  of  extreme  types  of  stress. 


(Folkinan  and  Lazarii.,     1980)     It-is  in  this  wdrk  chat  the  principles 
of  his  cognicive-phenomenological  model  are  most  clearlv  displayed. 

In  his  most  recent  analysis  of  the  study  of  coping,  Lazarus  (1978; 
presents  the  major  set  of  principles  of  his  present  theoretical  focus. 
First,  he  argues  that  the  study  of  coping  needs  to' take  place  outside 
of  the  laboratory;     He  not»s  that  the  laboratory  can  provide  only  a 
limited'knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  coping  occurs  in  everyday 
affairs.     Because  the  coping  process  occurs  over  tine,  short-term 
laboratory  experiments  can  tell  us  little  about  long-range  adaptive 
processes.     Furthermore,  both  for  practical  and  ethical  reasons, 
major  stress  situations  cannot  be  engineered  in  the  laboratory.  Lastlv 
Lazarus  observes,   "much  of  what  we  take  to  be  precise  control  over 
measurement  and  confounding  variables  in  illusion,  particularly  when 
one's  concerns  are  psycbodynamic  or  sociodynamic . "     (Lazarus,  1978,  p. 
He  argues  that  many  factors  in  the  experimental  session,  are  confounded 
with  the  laboratory  context,  experimenters,  etc.,  which  all  too  often 
go  unacknowledged  and  ynmeasured.     In  consideration  of  these  criticise-, 
of  the  laborator\-,  Lazarus'  own  work  has  begun  to  focus  on  coping  in 
the  everyday  world.*    This  involves  study irjg  the  kinds  of  events  that 
cause  stress  everyday,  and. examining  over  time  the  wa  ^  people  manage 
%hese  stresses. 

The  major  theoret ical -tenet  of  the  Lazarus  model   is  the  focus  on 
transaction  and  process.     (Coyne  &  Lazarus,  1980)     He  (1978)  notes: 

Psychological  stress' (as'  well  as  positive  e:xper iences) 
resides  neither  in  the  situation  nor  the  person,  t];ough 
it  depends  on  them  both.    .It  arise^  from  the  adaptational 
relationship  as  it  is  appraised  by  the  person.     Such  a' 
relationship^  is 'best  termed  a  crafisaction.   (p.  10-11) 


In  focusing  on  trans 
effects  that  persons 
but  t-heir  reciprocal 


ction,  these  researchers  emphasize  not  just  the 
have  on  environments  or  environments  on  persons, 

 ^^^^^^  teffects.     This  focus  re.sults  in  an  emphasis  on 

process  or  t^ynaraics ,\that  is,  on  what  is  actually  happening  in  any 
given  stressful  encounter  or  hov;^at  is  happening  changes.**  (Lazarus, 
1978,  p.   13)     Both  ^the  actual   iiter'change  between  the  person  and 
the  environment  and  the  flow  or Uran^f^mat ion  of  the  interchange  over 
time  are  Important  to  undferstandinft-^ing.     This  emphasis  on  the 
transactional  nature  of  coping  has  prompted  the  Lazarus  group  to  study 
the  process  of  coping  over  time  in  an  attempt  to  see  how  people  con- 
tinually resolve  problems  and  how  this  occurs  across  time. 
m 

'Another  feature  of  the  Lazarus  model  is  a  consideration  of  the 
levels  of'analysis.     In  this  regard,  Lazarus  notefe  that  stress  can  often 
'be  described  at  a  sociological,  psychological,  or  physiological  level. 
His  main  point  is  that  what  could  be  called  stress  at  a  sociological 
level  nay  not  be  stress  at  the  psychological  or  physiclogical  level, 
or  it  may  manifest  itself  differently  at  these  levels.     For  eicample,  a 
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divorce  rejJjesents  stress  at  the  sociological  level,  but  it;s  impact  on 
^family  raerabers  at  the  psychological  and  psyciolog :cal  level  may  be 
quite  different.     In  one  member,  the  perceived  stress  nay  b-e  greater 
than  In  the  other;  one  person  may  develop  ulcers  *..'hile  the  other  seer.s 
unchanged  physically.     Lazarus  emphasizes  that  confusing  these  levels 
of  analysis  or  failing  to  consider  these  differences  results  in 
confusing  rather  than  clarifying  our  unde^-^tandin?  of  stress. 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles,  particularly  of  the  trans- 
actional considerations,  Lazarus  recommends  a  different  way  to  approach 
t!iG  meas4irement  of  coping,  which  he  calls  the  i:;:.at  ive-norm.at  ive  method. 
This  combines  the  best  features  of  boXh  the  idiographic  and  nomothetic 
approaches.     Lazarus  (Lazarus,  1978;  Coyne  &  Lazarus,   1980)  argues  that^ 
what   is  needed  is  the*  in-depth  study  of  persons  across  occas-ions.  He 
suggests  that   in  order  to  assess  effective  versus   ineffc:ccive  coping, 
We  must  be  in  a  position  to  determine  whether  anv  given  group  of  persons 
(defined  by  sex,'  age,  personality  or  soc  iocultural  variables)  cope  with 
a  variety  of  stressful  encounters  in  some  consistent  vay  (i.e.,  with 
some  consistent  pat teoj)^  or  instead  use  effectual  or  ineffectual 
pattu-rns  in  certain  tvpes  of  encounters  but  not   in  o;:her-."  (Lazar^^, 
1978,  p.   24)     Only  by  examining  these  intramd  ividual  patterns  aero-- 
,<rifTervn^  situations  can  these  questions  be  ans-ered. 

In  addition  to  these  general  principles,   Lazarus  has  sace  so^.e 
changes  in  nis  th<Bory  of  coping.     The  major  focus  of  nis  thecr.  has 
always  been  on  the  appraisal  processes.     (Lazarus .  '19b6 )     V/e  find  these 
concepts  have  been  sharpened  and  differentiated  in  :\is  post  recent 
presentations.     He  postulates  two  main  types  of  appraisal,   pr:--ar/  and 
secondary.     Primary  appraisal^  is  the  process  of  evaluating  tne  signifi- 
cance of  a  transaction  far  one  ^  s '.wel  1-being  -     It  is  asV;ing  the  questior, 
"Am  I  okay  or  in  trouble?"    Judgments  about  the  outcone  of  the  trans- 
action can  either  be  (1)   irrelevant,   (2)  benign-pos i 1 3 ve ,  or  (3)  stress- 
ful.    If  judged  stressful,  the  e\/ent  may  be  terr.c^cTd)  ham/loss,  tht^ 
injury  or  damage  has  already  beert  done,  as   in  ber^p^^enent ,   mjurv,  or 
loss  of  s^lf-esteem.   (2)  threat,   the  same  types  or  events,  but  antici- 
pated rathi^r  than  already  having  occurred,    (O)  challenge,  opportunitv 
for  growth,  mastery,  or  gain.     Lazarus  notes  that,  at  prestifit ,  ^e  still 
know  little/about  what  causes  events  to  be  judged  thren  t  en  i  n>i ,  or 
challenging,  or  about  the  consequences  of  various  tvpe^  of  appraisal. 

L.  •  /  ^  ' 

In  defining  stress,  Lazarus  notes  that  it  pccurs  vhen  demands 
tax  or  exceed  the.  available  resources  as  ^appraised  by  the  person.  Thus, 

Stress  is  neither  an  e  nvirontnen  tal  stimulus,  a  characteristic  of 
th^  system  fe.g.,  a  person),  or  a  response,  but  is  a  rt-lat  ional  concept , 
,a  balance  between  demands  and  tly  power  to  deal  ;  ir^»-  ttic^m  vithoat 
unreasonable  or  destructive  costs,   . . . . (Lazarus,   1978.  p.  26) 
Appraisal  is  the  key  process  in  determining ,  the  quality  of  ti.e  emotional 
^^response  to  an  event. 

Secondary  appraisal  refers  to  *'the  person  *s  ongoing  judg-^.ents  con- 
cerning coping  resources,   options,  and  restraints."     (Coyne  L  Lazarus, 
1980,  p.   1^15)     This  appraisal  proucess  seeks  to  answer  the  cjestion, 
^"Wliat  can  I  do  about  the  situation?** 


uc 
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The  secondary  appraisal  process  has  recently  been  receivipg  mort- 
attention  by  Lazarus  and  his  colleagues . (Folkraan  ^  Lazarus.  19bO)  ' 
The  person  raust^^ss.-ss  his/her  resources,  beliefs,  and  the  likelihood 
of  succe'.s.     Th%  secondary  at>pra.isal  process  is  an  inportant  fictor  m 
the  person  s  actual  behavior  in  response  to  the  stressful  event.  In 
addition  to  the  above  appraisal  activities,  oersons  are  alvavs  involved 
in  reassessing  the  nature  of  the  situation.     That  is,  once  a' judgment 
IS  made  about  the  nature  of  tne  event  as  harmful  or  threatening  this 
can  be  revised  or  changed  on  the  basis  of  further  information  o'r 
experience.     This  reappraisal  process  emphas'izfes  the  ongoing  naruVe  of 
appraisal  as  a  cont inuoos  activity  rather  than  sone  pernanent  or  final 
judgment . 

CopJjTg.  .  Beyond  the  appraisal  processes,   the-  other  major  feature 
of  Lararus'   rheorv  is  the  notion  of  coping.     He  vrites   (1978),  'Vnat 
makes  the  major  difference  in  adaptat  ionall^  outcome  is  coping,  and  so 
We  sf^ould  sive  special  attention  to  i^  in  our  research  on  numan  fun.- 
tioning."  (pp.   31-32)     Lazarus  asserts  t^at   there  are  tvo  basic 
functions  of  coping'     problen  solving  and  emotion  fegulation.  Vvilt 
co-in^^includes  the  possibility  of  making  changes   in  the  env:ron-..nt 
or  self  to  elin^inate  tht^  problem,  Lazarus  argues  that  often  cine^ 
cnanges^cannot  be  nade .     The  oerson  theru^aces  the  difficult   ta.-K  of 
/succe.^sfully  eliminating  or  reducing  the  emotional  distress  caused  bv 
the  events.     These  tvo  functions  may  work  together  so  tnat  the  reduction 
of  ^iistress  make^  problen-salving  more  efficient.     However,   thev  mav 
caa?t!-^rohIems  'and  lead  tQ.  maladaprar  ion .     li  the  ^iersoa  att^Bf>ts-to 
reduce  stress  by  denving.    intellectual  iz ing ,  or  taking  drugs  (^.o., 
alco-ol,   pain  killers,   or  tranquillizers),  tnis  nay  reduce  the  stress 
ir>  the  snort  run,  but   inhibit  action  inTThe  environment  which  is 
neces.-ary  to  produce  a  positive  adaptational  outcome.  Nevertheless, 
Lazarus  does  believe  that  PmoCion  regulati(<n  is  an  important  component, 
particularly  when  the  person  realistically  cannot  alter  the  situation. 
Lazarus  is  critical  of  writers  who  sugge&fc^-tTiST^emot ion  regulation  i^ 
always  a  negative  or  pathological  conditon.  ^ 

Another  major  component  of  the  tazarus  work  is  the  recent  attempt 
p  g      taxonon\  of  coping.     Lazarus  apd  Launier  (1978)  discuss 

the  lack  of  anV  agreed-upon  theory  of  coping  as  a  major  obstacle  ifi  the 
presentation  of  a  coherent  description  framework  for  coping.  Nonethe- 
less,  th«se  authors  present  a  possible  organizational  framework,  Lazarus 
and  Launier  (1978)   incorporate  all  of  the  major  distinctions  of  their 
theory  into  this  classification  scheme.     They  note  that  coping  may  b^ 
directed^  toward  the  past-present  or  toward  the  future.     Harm-loss  type 
situations  are  past  or  present.;  threats  or  challenges  are  u?ually' 
future-oriented.     The  focus  of,  coping  may  be  on  the  self  or  the  environ- 
ment.    These  dimensions  result-  in  four  major  quadrants  of  coping: 
Pa«;t-present  with  self,  past-present  with  the  environment;  future  with 
self,  and  -future  with  the  environment.     Within  each  of  these  quadrants, 
the  tvo  coping  functions  of  alteri«lng  the  troubled  transaction  (problem- 
•solvlng)  or  regulating  the  ^motion  (palliation)  are  possible.     For  each 
Of  these  functions  t^ere  are^  four  possible  nodes:     Information  seeking, 
direct  action,   Inhibition  of  action,  or  intra-phychic  activitv. 

♦  -26. 
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.   Information  seeking  involves  examining  the  situation  for  possible 
knowledge  for  making  appraisals,  decisions,  or  action.     This  mode  can 
also  serve  a  palliative  function  by  looking  for  information  to  support 
rationalization  of  a  past  decision.  ■  Direct  action  includes  thn^f. 
instrumental  acts  designed  to  solve  a  problem  such  as  studying  for 
an. upcoming  test.  *ut  it  also  includes  actions  such^as  engaging  in 
muscle  relaxation  to  plleviate  painful  em-tions.     The  inhibition  of 
action  is  also  a  mode  of  coping  and  simply  rerer«  to  the  withholding  of 
a  particular  response.     The  mode  of  intra-psychic  coping  refers  to 
those  primarily  cognitive  activities  of  a  person  to  regulate  emotions 
either  to  facilitate  action  or  merely  for  the  reduction  of  distress. 
lhls.may  occur  through  self  reassurance  or  reinterpretat ion  of  past 
events  or  in  many  other  ways.     In  all,  thfe  taxonomy  provides- a  way  of 
Classifying  and  thinking  about  the  relevant  dimensions  of  coping. 

In  addition  to  these  .theoretical  premises,  Lazarus  and-  his 
associates  have  also  discussed  problens  in  the  assessment  of  coping. 
Tliey  have  especially  noted  the  prolftem  of  moving  from  trait-type 
measurement  models  to  process-type  models.     This  goes  back^'to  rheir  ' 
ipsative-normative  approach  to  the  scu^.-  of  persons.     They  al^o  discs. 

V^'^'^"  ^^^^"^-^y  ^f  self-report  data,  suggesting  that  such 
data  need  to  be  compared  with  other  types  of  reports.     In  summarv, 
the  Lazarus  model  of  coping  represents  a  major  theoretical  tradition 
Which  provides  some  important  insights  and  suggestions  for  the 
continued  study  of  coping. 


r 


  Antonovaky.    .From  thfc..hroad  perspective  of  what  emitrihtrtes  to  the 

general  aealthiness  of  persons,  Antonovsky  (1979)  also  outlines  a  theorv 
or  coping.     Similar  to  Lazarus,  Antonovsky  is  concerned  with  stress 
situations,  with  particular  emphasis  on  what  resources  people  have 
which  allow  them  to  maintain  good  health.     Like  many  authors,  Antonov.k- 
argues  that  the  crucial  question  is  not  "\^at  causes  illness'"  but 
rather    Why  do  people  stay  healthy?"    He  ^ggests  that  witb  the  number 

°:  ,  ^^^"^  "^^^  «:3"se  disease  or  injury  it  is  remarkable 

that  people  have  some  measure  of  heaviness. 

In  pursuit  of  an  account  of  healthiness,  AntonovskTlevelcps  the 
idea  of  generalized  resistance  resources.     He  argues -ffTat  one  of  the 
most   important  goals  of  maintaining  health  is  the  effective  management 
of  ten.sion  brought  on  by  stressors -in  the  environment.     Thus,  he 
defines  generalized  resistant  resources  (GRR)  "as  any  characteristic  of 
the  person,   the  group,  or  the  environment  that  can  f acil itate  effective 
tension  management?     (Antonovsky , a979 .  p.  99)     He  suggests  that  there 
are  eight  broad  cla.^ses  of  GRRs:     Physical,  biochemical,  art  ifactGal- 
material.  cognitive,  emotional,  valuative-attitudinal ,   interpersonal - 
relational,  and  macro^oclal.     In  regard  to  the  physical  and  biochemical 
OKRs.  Antonovsky  Considers  those  biological  features  of  the  body  whTcTr 
attempt  to  cptnhat  disease.     He  also  discusses  the  placticity  of  humans 
as  a  key  source  of  coping  with  environmental  stress.     Among  the  material 
resources  that  are  considered  are  money,  shelter,  clothing,  and  food  -  \ 
all  of  which  serve  to  helg^lntain  good  health.     Antonovsky  also  dis-  ^ 
cusses  intelligence  and  ego  identity  as  cognitive  and  emotional  resources 
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that  contribute  to  effective  stress  management.     Aflother  area  of 
resources,  valuative-atti tudinal ,  has  to  do  directly  with  "coping.'* 
He  discusses  the  difficulties  in  defining  this  concept,  noting,  "Man- 
writers         view  coping  as  a  behavloi'  pattern  of  dealing  with- a 
problem.     Whatever  one  does,   then,  becomes  a  coping  pattern.  Anything, 
.then,  can  be  said  to  be  copinlg       a  view  that  hardly  alarifies  the  - 
concept.       (Antonovsky,  1979,  p.   Ill)     He  defines  (1979)  a  coping 
strategy  ''as  an  overall  plan  of  action  for  overcoming  stressors." 
^P.  112) 

Ho  suggests  that  rationality^  flexibility  and 'foresightedness 
ai^e  important  dimensions  of  a  coping  strategy.     To  the  extent  that  a 
person  iS  high  on  these  variables,  the  person  will  more  effectively 
manage  stress.     Rationality  is  the  extent  to  vhich  the  person  accirately 
identifies  the  nature  of  events.     The  failure  to  identify  an  event  as 
threatening  could  prove  disastrous  and  the  false  identification  of  an 
event        tlireatening  when  it  Is  not,   can  impede  growth  and  exploration. 
Another  feature  of  a  coping  strategy  is  the  degree  of  flexibility. 
Often  events  change  rather  rapidly  and  new  factors  must  be  taken' into 
accoTjnt.     Increased  flexibility  allov.^  for  increased  resDons  ivi  f.  to 
the  environment.     Finally,   the  extent  of  fores  ightedness',  anticipation 
of  responses  from  the  environment^  is  also  critical  to  the  success  of 
the  strategy.     In  defining  these  dimensions  of  coping,  Antonovsk- 
provides  a  useful  theoretical  model  of  major  elements  in  a  successful 
coping  strategy. 

  .^\nothex  x^-iource        t-h^  in^^r-per sonal        social  support  that  a 

person  has  available.     Data  from  many  sources  indicate  that  pe^rsons  Vno 
are  nose  firmly  embedded  in  their  social  environment  are  most  resistant 
to  stres:..     Antonovsky  suggests  that  the  degree  of  commitment  one  has 
to  famU:- ,   friends  and  community  plays  a  major  role  in  dealing  with 
tension.     The  last  major  category  of  resources  is  called  macrosociai. 
Tnose  are  the  cultural  rituals  and  patterns  of  behavior  that  provide 
solutions  to  s<yme  of  the  possible  stressful  events  of  life. 

In-addition  to  these  resistance  resources,  Antonovsky  also  presents 
another  concept  that  is  of  central  importance  to  his  theory  of  stress 
management.     This  concept  is  a  *'sense  of  coherence"  which  he  defines 
as  ''a  global  orientation  that  expresses  the  extent  to  which  one  has  a 
pervasive,  enduring  though  dynamic  feeling  of  confidence  that  oni^'s 
internal  and  external  environments  are  predictable  and  that  there  is 
a  high  probability  things  will  work  out  as  well  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected.'*     (Antonovsky,  1979,  p.   123)   .Antonovsky  argues  that  it  is 
this  sense  of  coherence  that  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  person's  ability 
to  effectively  employ  available  Resources, 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  of  Antonovsky's  theory  is 
the  integration  of  cpping  within  the  larger  framework  of  general 
resistance-resources.     Often  the  idea  of  "coping*' , has  been  used  as  the 
general  category  of  how  a  person  responds  to  stress.  Antonovsky 
successfully  demonstrates  that  coping  is  best  viewed  as  only  <<ne  of 
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Several  resources  .that  a  person  brings  to  bear  on  a  stressful  situ- 
ation.    This  more  limited  notion  of  coping  is  more  usefu-l  in  the 
further  theoretical  and  empirical  clarification  of  ho\^  people  inanagc 
stress  situations. 

Healthy  Functioning  ,  ^ 

Another  theme  of  studies  of  coping  is  healthy  functioning.     Among  - 
the  pioneers  j.n  this  work  have  been  Henry  Murrav,  George  Coelho,  Lois 
Murphy,  Robert  Havighurst.  Norma  Haan,  and  Roburc  Peck.'  Unite's, 
Coelho  s,  and  Hamburg^s  studies  of  college  students  provide  an  exciting 
glimpse  into  the  daily  operation  of  people's  lives.    ,In  her  longitu- 
dinal study  of  children,  Lois  Murphy  has  presented  a  detailed  picture  of 
day-to-day  growth  and  change  in  childi;fen's  ways  of  meeting  life's 
stresses,  strains,  and  challenges.     In  addition  to  these  pioneers,  Xorma 
Haan  and  Robert  P^k  have  also  contributed  to  the  clarification  of  the 
coping  process.     Following  is  a  review  of  each  of  these  authors'  work. 

White .     In  addition  to  his  theory  of  competence,  VJlUce  also  develops 
J^ome  ideas  about  coping  or  strategies  of  adaptation.     \;hite  offers  ^one 
clarification  of  the  concepts  of  coping,  defense,  and  master".     He  al^io 
asserts  that  the  essential  ingredients  of  adaptation  are  (1)  ^braining 
adequate  information  about  the  environment,    (2)  maintaining  satis- 
factory internal  conditions  both  for  action  and  for  processing  infor-. 
mat  ion,  and  (3)  maintaining  autfonomy  or  freedom  of  movement,  and  the 
flexible  use  of  resources.     These  concepts  provide  some  furt'^er  clari- 
fication o*f  tjie  adaptive  process. 

In  defining  the  concept  of  coping.  White  notes  the  type  of 
situations  cnosen  for  the  study  of  cqping  behavior.     These  situations 
usually  involve  major  disruptive  events  such  as  serious  cr ipp^x^i^  sic'-;- 
ness,  dea^h,  financial  disaster  and  other  types  of  distr^<;     On  thc\ 
other  hand,  many  less  drastic  situations,  such  a^  enpet^ng  t^.e  first  . 
grade  or  college,  moving  to  a  new  place,  or  facing  other  developmental  ^'n^ 
tasks,  also'  pose  significant  coping  problems  for/rhe  person,     '.""r.itc     •  ^ 
sugges*t3  that  the  tern  *'coping"  be  res tr icted        "A  fairly  drastic  change 
or  problem  that  defies  familiar  ways  of  behavior,  requires  pr^oduction 
of  new  behavior,  ancKvery  likely  give^-'-rts^to  uncomfortable  affects 
like  anxiety,  despair,  guilt,  sham^\  or  grief,   the  relief  of  ••hcch 
forms  part  of  the  needed  adapta^^Ton.       (White,   1976,  pp.  18-19)  Thus, 
copirfg  refers  to  adaptat ionjittmir  relatively  difficult  conditions. 

White  also  seeks  to, limit  the  concept  of  mastery.     He  notes  that 
this  concept  has  been  applied  to  many  differe.nt  c ircumstancf-^^,  Dut 
suggests  limiting  the         fit  the  term  to  those  -problems  that  \ave  a 
'^certain  cognitive  or  manipulation  complexity,  but  which  at  t  :o  same 
time  are  not  heavily  freighted  with  anxiety."     (White,  1976,  r» .  18) 
In*  tho<5t:  instances  in  which  danger  or  anxiety  are  of  central  importance. 
White  suggests  the  use  of  "defense."    He  argues  against  attenpts  to 
suggest  that  all  personality  development   is  the  resolution  o:  instinctual 
cravings  through  defensive  mechanisms  as  has  been  suggested  :  '  so^ie 
psyclioanalytic  theorists. 
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For  White,  ch^  central  concept  -is  adaptation.     He  notes  that  alJ 
behavior  can  be  vie^^^ed  as  an  attempt  at,  ad3^3tation.     The  concppts  of 
coping,  mastery  and  defense  are  specific  types  of  adaptive  processes 
that  rpspond  to  specific  types  of  j^ituations.    White  (197/S>  also 
challengi-j;  the  asbunption  underlying  much  psychological  literature 

that  any  delay,  avoidance,  retreat,  or  cognitive  distortion  of  realjt% 
is  in  the  end  a  reprehensible  piece  of  cowardice."  (p.  20)  asserts 
that  there  are  many  situations  that  can  only  be  met  by  tomp^i^^e  or 
even  resignation,   that  i.^,  sometimes  delay  or  avoidance,  is  aot  only 
adaptive  but  necessary.     He  argues  that  there  are  many  cases  when 
tactics  of  delay  or  some  distortion  may  facilitate  the  ultirate 
adaptation.     He  suggests  that  adaptation  "does  not.  mean  eithcrr  a  total 
triumph  over  the  environment  or^otal  surrender  to  it,  but  rather  a 
striving  toward  acceptable  comprbmlse."     (White,  1976,  p.  22)  Despite 
this  emphasis  or  compromise,^ White  continues  to  view  the  organism  in 
terms  of  growth. 

Living  creatures,   in  short,  will  constantly  strive  for 
adaptive  compronise  that  not  onlv  preserves  thenvas  the-* 
arf^,  hMt  .also  pernits  them  to  gro.v,   to^  increase  both  t  .cii 
size  and  their  autonomy."  (White,  1976,   p.  24) 

Mhitc  continues  to^view  adaptation  as  a  process  ot  continual  striving 
for  greater  autonomy  a^  competence.  ^  ^ 

Another  important  feature  of  T.>rhite's  theory  are*  the  coroonents 
01   tite  adaptive  proce^ss:     Information,   internal  organization  and 
autonony.     To  be  adaptive  the  organism  must  successfully  engage  in  each 
of  thc^e  activities.     Securing  adequate  ir>formation  is  obviously 
necessary  to  successful  living.     The  organism  must  seek  and  -aintam 
an  optinial  level  of  information  from  the  environment.     Either  too  much 
or  too  little  could  interfere  with  appropriate  behavior.  Ho^-ever, 
information  alone  is  not  sufficient  if  tl^e  internal  organization  of 
the  system  is  too  far-out  of  balance;   thus,   the  organism -mus t  engage 
in  activities  that  maintain  balance  in  this  area  as  well.     The  person 
must  strive  for  a  comfortable  sense 'of  welT  being  as  well  as  to  maintain 
physiological  integrity.     Any  degree  of  imbalance,  through  anxietv  or 
physical  injury ^lowers  the  organism's  tolerance  and  success  In  the  ' 
adaptive  encoumrers.    .Finally,   the  organism  must  also  keep  open 
alternative  paths  of  action  for  flexible  »and  autt>nomoOs  movenient .      ,  . 
Getting ^trapped  in  a«situation  without  alternate  courses  of  action  can  . 
result  in  adaptive  failure.     Failure  to  maintain  this  autononiy  may 
result  in  inability  to  engage  certain  problems  or  situations  that 
provide -a  chance  of  escape  of  resolution.     In  summary,  Whitens  descrip- 
tion of  adaptive  behavior  involves  the  simultaneous  management  of      •    .  ' 
information,   internal  organiz^ion  and  autonomy.  ^ 

Murphy.    Vois  Murphy's  study  of  Che  growth  and  developnent  of 
children  in  T6peka,  Kansas  represents  a'major  th.eoretical  and  empiri,cal 
attempt  to  give  some  shape  and  form  to  the^study  of  an  independent  ego. 
In  her  book  The  U'idoning  V.'orld  of  Childhood.  Murphy  presents  detailed 
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T^cxsrdk'of  children's  aUelnftt  to  cope  with  and  faster  the  worjd  around 
thera  a^well^as  themselves.  i^Tiia  works  out  the  details  of  theNnotion 
of  "coping. "    ghe  comments^  (1967)  ,  ''Alt;hough  the' term  'co^j^g^has  long 
been  used>»  it  has  merely  crept  iA  without  buing  noticed  and  "has' not 
beep  dignified  by  systematic  disbiission ;   ..."  '  (p.  6)    Murphy  give's 
"coping"  a  theoretical  meaning,  prWiding  data  to  clearly  illustrate 
Her  aense^of  the  term.     It  is  difficult  to  summarize  Murphyjs  work 
^^becauge- to  do  so  necessitates  leaving  out  so  u.ahy  of  t>he  beautifully 
•detailed  descriptions  of^  the  (?hiiaren  whose  struggles  and  succAsefe 
enliven  our  understanding i  ^  ^  ^ 

Murphy's  work;  emerges  out  of  tiie  Freudian  or  psychoanalytic  model 
of  personality.  *  Like  several  ©thers  in  this  tradition  (e.g.,  l^ite, 
Hartriann),  stie  Ife^ins^:©  explore  the  idea  of  independent  ego  energies. 
That  is /  rather  than  assuming  that  the  child  is  propeLled  solely  by  ^ 
libidioal  energies,  it  .is  postulated  that  the  ego  has  its  own^  sources 
of  energy.     This  motivating  farce  is  the*  striving  for  mas-ter\y.  >- 

The    ego  .is  not  only  a  fort  prc^tecting  the  salf  from  /         '     \  ^ 
'  instincts^   i.e..  a  center  of  ^defense  mechanisms;  it  \' 
...  a  renter  of  impulses  to  mastery,  to  respond  to^^d 
use  ttte  environment  constructively,..  (Murphy  1962*, 

4   •    p.  283)         .  ^ 

*  *     Tht^^^go  retains  its  function  of  defense,  as  suggested  b'^ 
hut. to  this  function  Murphy  adc^  the  pos^ibMity  that  the  ego 
in  non-d</f ensive  or  constructive  ways.  -This  type  of  function: 
called  •^copiilg/*  tlurtthy  (1962)  stated  fhat  coping  is.'Vhat  w| 
chi](f?en  cdnfrofit  new  Wtuations  and  challenges  calling  for  responses 
n'of  freviousljr  crys^allizeci?;'  (p,  6)     Habitual  ^and  innate  responses  are 
not  con/idered. as 'a  part  of  coping.     She  also , distinguishes  coping 
from  adaptation,  suggesting- that  coping^  is  the  process,  and  adaptation'' 
is* th^  outcome  or  result.     Two  t^pes  af  coping  are .diseinguished : 
"Crfpirng  I  is  the  capac it>'^to-v  cope  with  opportunities,  challenges^ 
f'fustt^ions,  threats  in  the  environment;  and  Coping  IT,    fis]  mainLe- 
nancc  o^s^internal  integratipn  -  that,  is,  the  capacity 'to  manag^  one's 
rel^ionVo  the  environment  so  as  to  maintain  integrated  functi*uing 
(free  •frotn  marked  tenseness,  uhmanageable  'anxiety ,  ^oss  of  motor) 
coordination,  deterioration  of  speech,  disorganization  of  thought' 
'^^5Sl^^^^*  a-nd  ^o  on.''     (^lurphy  6f  Moriarty,  1976,  p.  117);   'In  summary, 
the%ajor  function  of  the  ego  is  < to 'develop  eff^tive  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  environment.     This  includes  the  chiLd *s "developing  ability  to 
gratify  his/her  needs  and  to  manage  tension. 

.      .  ^  /■ 

^tlurphv's  method  of  study  is  to  provide  detailed  observational 
jjgc^ords  of  children  in  a  variety  of  challenging  or  threatening 
situations.     Her  method  is/clearly  Idiographlc  resulting  in  a  vohiminous 
araoupt  of  data.     Somi»  of  t4ie  situations  Murphy  studies  are  rtomative, 
such,  as  oh^iix^at ions  of  the  children  at  play  or  at  a  party.  Other 
sito&^^sji  such 'as  children  coping  with>  serious  illness  or  death  of 
a  parefK;.  are ynore  sp.*cific  to  individual  children.     In  each  case,  she 


■  ^     ■         O  ' 

provides  an  account  of  the  ways  children  manage  stress  and/or  master 
th«  situation.     From  these  accounts  she  identifies  the  major  features  ■ 
ot  tne  coping  process.     Thes^  include  the  speicif ication  of  tic  d) 
phases  of  coping.   (2)  characteristics  of '  siCuat  i'ons  that  result  in 
coping  (3)  development  of  coping,   (A)  stvles  of  coping,  and  fi-.^Uv,  • 
a  furilier  clarification  of  the  nat|fre  of  coping.'^^ 

f  ^  The  phases  of  coping  are  veryC  straight  forward .\  When  the  cul-d 
fi.>ds    him/herself  in  a  challenging  or  threatening  siVuation,   fn-  child 
attempts  some  initial  kind  of  copi^Vg  ac.tion.     Thi^  may  involve  a 
variety  of  different  res'ponses  ranging  from  attempts  to  na-z.r   i  c 
situation  to  defensive  actions  aimed  at  reducing  stimulation  of  anxietv. 

-  Ihe  result  of  these  actions  mav  be  success,   failure,  or  por',a-s  .inple'  "  , 
postponement.     In  those^ instances  in  which  the  child  does  not' succeed- 
at  re5*olving  the  situation,  he/she  must  call  on  additional  or  secondar-. 
coping  strategies.     Murphy  notes  that  child's  backup  procedures  a-o  as' 
important  as  the  initial  efforts,  since  often  times  situation,  a^nj 
itnmediately  resolved.   Here  she  notes  that  the  effectual  ch-d  ■  -^^"^ 

.  persist  and  flexibly  manage  his/her  additional  resourtes  ^     a-,  --^^ennt 
to  meet  the  denands  of  the  situation.     The  child  vl,o  is  lac       -  - 
additional   rei,o>irces  or  i-ho  fails  to  chan=;e  strategies  vill  .p--  t  m.  s 

^be  immo5ilj7ed  or  adopt  defensive  tactics' to  reduce  the  over' ' -ing 
situation. 

J 

Situations  that  elicit  coping  behavior  were  found  to  havc  c"e  or 
norc  o.  the  foilovin-characteristics:     (1)  gratification.   (2)  c-allenjie,' 
^  t.ireat,   (4)   frustration.     Situations  that  offer  gratification  or 
Challenges  are  eagerly  approched  by  the  child,   if  there  are  no  r-tacle^ 
in  the  ■■•ay.     Situations  that  present  frustration  or  threat  -.----^sitat* 
that  the  cnlld  attempt  to  reduce  oV  remove  the  tension-arous  in-  -'actors, 
.his  may  include  withdra-^1  fr&m  the  situation,   followed        a -gradual 
retaking  of  the  abandoned   ^und.     The  child  may,  altcrnat'^  vel- 
^quiCKly  seize^  the  s  iti^tio*  „and  aggressively  conquer  the  protle-s.  'The 
possibilities  for  coping  arc  enormous,  as  Murphv  describes  tne  numerous 
ways  children  manage  their  worlds. 

In  de.scribin-g  the  development  of  copingT  Murphy  integrates  this 
aspect  of  grovth  within  the  larger  context  of  development.'.     Sh--  * 
reviews  the  infant's  basic  functions,   including  development  of  a  feeling 
of  familiarity  with  t.he  ^caretaker  and  environment-,  motivation  to  satis- 
fy needs,   and   impulses  to  explore  and  manipulate  the  environrrnt  The 
important  place  of  ego   is   in  the  cootdination  and  organiztt ion  Ibf  all 
these  activities.     Murphy  notes  that  without  coordination  development 
cannot  occur.     She. also  notes  (1962),  "there  are  individual  differences 
at  every  point,  however,  which  qualify  the  pace,   interaction,  balance 
and  resultants  of  these  processes."(p.  289).     It  is  also  emphasized  that 

even  at  birth  the  baby  is  not  only  an  organism  which  .strives  for  an 
equilibrium,  or  which  fit^  into  environment,  he  is  an  active,  self- 
•proggillng.  creative' being,  able  to  stimula;^  others  to  initiate  changes 
in  the  environment  from  the  tirne  he  arrives  in  the  world."     (''ur->hv  1962 
pp.  252-293) 
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From  this  perspec^tive  the  major  tasks  of  Infancy  are  (1) 
managing  the  various  basic  bodily  functions,  (2)  dealing  with 
stimulation,  (3)  coping  with  the  challenges  of  various  develop- 
meivtal  crises,  e.g.,  weaning,   (4)  master ing  special  events  such  as 
trauma,  illness  or  accidnts,   (5)  becoming  a  member  of  the  culture 
and  dealing  with  all  of  the  aspects  of  relationships  with  peers  and 
parents.     Development  thus  involves  not  only  Lne  role  of  drives  but 
also  the  interaction  effect  of  drives  with  cognitive  and  motor 
developmeat.  ^ Mtffphy" charts  a  course  of  deVelopnent  that  indicate^ 
the  interaction^)etween  libidinal  drives  and  the  autonomous  ego  functions. 
She  notes  that  after  the  drives  are  satisfied  the  ego^function  takes  over. 
For  example,  after  the  child  i^"^^>a^ he/she  will  often  explore^^tre  world 
through  looking,  touching  and  tasting.     Murphy  discusses  the  nan:*  tasks 
and  challenges  J^at  the  child  faces  in  the  developnentj^of  coping. 

Anot^Ter  important  feature  of  Murphy's  work-  is  her  attempt  to 
outline  the  determinants  of  coping  style,  and  to  specify  the  dirensior.s 
of  style.     The  major  determinants  of  style  are  (1)  sensory  sensitivity  , 
(2)  autonomic  reactivity,   (3)  level  of  dr;Lve,  and  (4)  develTjpre^.tal' 
balance.     She  suggests  four  major  groupings.     Children  vith  lov 
sensory  sensitivity,  autonomic  reactivity  and  drive,  and  with  good 
developmen  tar*  balance  will  function  smoothly  in  the  env  irpnir>cnt  to  ^ 
obtain  gratification  and  maintain  control.     By  contrast,  children  with 
high  sensitivity,  reactivity  and  drive,  and  good  developnental  balance  - 
will  make  active,  vivid,  quick  contact  with  opportunities",  ma^-;inize  the 
use  of  them  with  a  wider  range  of  coping  techniques,  and  show  evidence 
of  a  higher  level  of  gratification.'"     (Murphy,  1962,  p.   340)  These 
children  will,  have  more  conflictual  encounters  with  the  environr.ent ; 
however,  the  adaptive  resources  of  these  children  vill  usually  result 
in  success.    When  there  is  high  drive  and  sensitivity  with  developmental  ' 
imbalance  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  unpleasant  encounters  with  the 
environment-  These  children  may  have  gr*eater  problems  ootainmg  grati- 
fication.    The  children  who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  coping  are 
those  with  high  sensitivity,  hig^h  drive,  high  reactivity,  with  slow 
recovery         developmental  imbalance.     These  children  nay  have  difficulty 
in  controlling  the  impact-  of  input  from  the  environment  and  may  be  pron^ 
to  disappointment,     fhese  examples  illustrate  the  vari04is  factors  that 
are  important  determinants  of  a  child*s  adaptive  capacity. 

Anothen  majot  dimension  of  coping  is  activity-passivity.  Murphy^s 
major  contribution  here  is  to  demonstrate  that  chilcfren  are  neither 
activej^or  c/assive  in  all  aspects  of  life,  but  rather  that  there  are 
several  v^J^ables  on  which  the  child  can  exhibit  different  activity 
level.iK     She  notes  that  activity-passivity  can  apnly  to  (1)  energv 
level'  and  constitutional  activity,   (2)  heed  for  rest,   (3)  receptivity, 
(A)  passivity  in  the  service  of  cognitive  mastery,   (5)  passivity 
imposed  by  cultural  patterns,   (6)  passivity  imposed  by  medical  problens^. 
Murphy  (1962)  concludtis  "Active  and  passive  tendencies  do  not  seem  to  ho^^ 
mutually  exclusive  but  seem  to  exist  In  different  patterns  whose  >^ 
configurations  fielp  to  shape  the  child's  coping  style."     (p.  35^^Thus , 
a  ct\ild  may  be  passive  in  one  area  and  active  in  another  r  tiTso,  tlierc  can 
be  both  positive  and  negative  outcomes  associated  with  both  poles  of 
the  dimension,  depending  on  many  factors.  ^ 
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.Perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  Murphy's  work  is  her  con- 
sideration that,  narcissism  and  identity  grow  hand  in  hand  as  the 
result;/ of  mastery  experiences..    She  writes  (1962>,  "Through  the 
successive  experiences  of  spontaneous  mastery  &f  r;ew  demands  and 
utilising  new  opportunities  for  gratification,   the  child  extends  and 
verifies  his  identity  as  one  who  dan  merge  certain  aspects  of  the 
environment.'*     (p.   374)     The  g'rowth  of  self-esteem  and  identity  are 
both  k^'  elements  in  the  child^s  adaptation  to  the  world,  contributing 
to  the  further  success  Ms,  the  child. 


.Haan.     Over  the  past  twenty  ^ears  Nforma^Haan  has  developed  an  ex- 
tensive theory  of  coping/    She  argue-s  that  many  conceptualizations  of 
^go  proc^ses  have  assumed  ego  as  a  state  rather,  than  a  protess.  In 
contrast ^he  develops  a  view  of.  ego  as  "...   exclusively  processes, 
specifically  the  ceaseiess  acts  of  people  assimilatifc  new  -nf ormatiion 
abouf  themselves  and  their  environments  and  acconnnodat ing  to  these 
.assimilations  by  constructing  actions  that  attain  and  re-attam  an  un- 
remitting series  of  dynamic  equilibriums."     (Haan,  1977,  p.   33)     She  has 
devolo:;od  a  taxonony  of  ego  proces.ses  with  three  nam  categories  oi 
coping,  defense,  and  f  ragnjentat  ion .     Coping  involves  purpost;  anc  flex- 
ibilitv,  adhr/res  to  reality  and  logic,  and, allows  and  enhances  affective 
expression.     Def ens iveness  is  negating  and  rigid,  distor|in-  -f  r^ajlty 
and  logic,  and  allows  covert  impulse  expression.     Fragmentation  is  the 
most  distorted  s^et  of  processes,  characterized  by  ritualism,  irrational- 
ism  and  violation  of  reality.    ,Haan  also  identifies  several  generic 
processes  chat  eacH  have  manifested  themselves  in-  each  of  the  three 
modalities.     For  example,   the  generic  function  of  discrimination,  the 
separating  of  idea  from  feeling,  and  the  ide^i^rom  idea,  has  all  three  • 
modalities.     Objectivity,   the  coping  process,   involves  seeing  clearlv 
the  differences  among  eleiifents  in  the  worlfl  and  self.     For  exar.rle, 

I  am  of  pwo  minds  about  this  problem."    Tie  defensive  posture  is 
isolition,  for  example,  "I  can't  see  the  forest  for  the  trees."  Frag- 
mentation is  the  le^st  adaptive  process;   Jt  flails  to  view  reality 
adequately,  "The  tree  is  the  only, one;  thfere>is  no  forest." 


Haan  also  groups  her  ego  processes  according  to  their  function. 
The  cognitive  functions  deal  with  problems  in  the  world  and  are  the 
instrumental  aspects  of  persons'  problem-solving  efforts.  Three 
general  strategies  ire  incljyded :        dispnimination,  detachment  and 
symboMzation,     T^ere  are  also  affective*  regulation  processes  such  as 
diversion,   transformation  and  restraint  that  function  to  control  affectiv'e. 
expressions.     Another  &et  of  '  functions  is  called  ref  lexive-int iracept ive , 
which  involves  the  person  Vs  assimiXation  and  engagement  of  his/her  own 
thoughts  and  feelings.     Finally  there' are  the  attention-focusing 
strategies  that  direct  a  person's  thoughts  toward  a  solution  or  resolu- 
tion of  a  problem.     (See  Table  1)  ' 

^Haan  (1977)  argues  that  the  chief  goal  of  the  person  is  maintain 
organization  and  ^If  consistency* 


J 


The  person  vill  com  if  he  can,  defend  if  he  must, 
and  fragment  if  he  Is  forced,  but  whatever  mod^e  he 
uses,  it  is  still  in  the  servirt  of  his  attempt  to 
maintain  organization,     (p.  42) 

She  argues  that'^'ttir^synthesis  of  the  ego  processes  is  brought  about 
by  the  person's  need  for  equilibrium  and  elf-consistency. 

I  There  are  several^ther  aspects  of  Haan^s  theory  th^t  are  important 
to ^er  position.     She  argues  that  all  drives  and  goal  states  are 
directed  or  filtered  by  ego  processes.     The  importance  of  thi^  idea  is 
that  she  does  not  commit  herself  to  any  particular  set  of  drives,  ^ 
whether  Ijiidinal,  aggressive  or  whatever.     Nor  do  self-actualization, 
competence,  or  other  outcomes  form"  k  part  of  her  theory.     In  keeping 
with  her  focus  on  process,  she  does  not  even  suggest  specific  stages 
of  development. 

The  process  nature  of  her  theory  does  suggest  that  persons  are  in-* 
volved  in  the  social  construction  of  reality.     She  writes  (1977), 
"Altogether,  ego  processes  engage  the  problems  of  living  by  constructing 
resolutions  to  changing  situations  instead  of  reproducing  leaniecPre- 
sponses  emanating  from  achieved  states/'     (p. ,44)     She  atgues  that  vhil^ 
people  do  show  continuity  in  their  constructions,   they  also  charrge  their 
conceptual izatipns  of  themselves  and  the  world.     In  contrast  with 
psychoanalytic  theory,  Haan  argues  for  the  centrality  of  rationality  in 
personality  theory.     Coping  processes  represent  rationality  at  work. 
However,  she*notes  that  it   is  possible  for  persons  to  develop  intxa- 
suhjective  view  points  that  are  inconsistent  with  intersub jecc ive 
rationality.  ^ 


Ego  processes  are  described  in  tenris  of  assimilation  and  accom- 
modation.    It  is  an  ongoing  process  of  integrating  experiences  and 
conjjtruct  ing  reactions.     It  is  the  imbalance  of  assimilation  of  accom- 
modation that  re3;ults  in  defensive  reactions.     Thus,  def ensivepess  occurs 
when  the  environment  countervenes  a  person's  ongoing  course,  making 
sufficient  assimilation  impossible,  when  a^  decision  is  required  beyond 
one*s  assimilated  understanding,  or  when  assimilatory  activity  is  pre- 
fei^red  to  the  detriment  of  acconmodatory  capabilities.  Fragmentation 
occurs  when  the  person  reacts  to  stress  in  such  a  way  thaV  not  only  is 
he/she  unabl-e  to  accommodate,  hut  he/she  tetreats  to  privatistic 
assimilatory  modes.     Another  iss.ue  is  the  realtionship  between  ego 
processes  and  cognitive,  moral  and  social  structures.     3y  and  large, 
Haan  argues  that  certain  cognitive  processes  are  necessary,  but  not 
, suf f icientv  for  ego  processes.     She  notes  that  affect,  cognition  and 
many  other  factors  all -come  into  play  in  coping. 

Havighurst .     Havighurst,   in  Developmental  Ta»4cs  and  ^Education  (1948), 
presented  the  first  systematic  framework  wh ich  identi f ied  specific  kinds 
of  ^prolpl^-mastery  that  are  critical  to  competence  and  satisfaction 
at  >a£h  stage  In-^the  human  lif  e-sycle  .^-.*^e  credited  many  people  as 
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contributors,   including  Lawrence  Frank/,  Carolyn  Zachry,  Peter  Bios, 
Erik  Erikson,  David  Prescott  and  Caroline  Tryon.     His  synthesis, 
hovever,  gave  added  coherence,  p,ower  and  utility,  to  the  idea  that 
physiological,  social  and  psychological  forces  combine  to  set  a  pre- 
dictable, sequential  series  of  life-tasks,  for  all  members  of  a  soclt^ty. 
Some  of  ^e  tasks  are  the  development  of  skills  in  the  use  of  one^s 
body,  as^^l  as  a  sense  of  sat  isf  act  io;i -with  one*s  body:  skill  in  i 
relating  to  age-males;  'Increasing  emotional  independence  of  parents 
and  other  adults;  selecting  ^nd  mastering  an  occupation;  desiring  and 
achieving  socially  responsible  be'havior;  and  building  conbc:ous  values 
in  harmony  vitli  an  objective  world-picture.  ' 

Havighurst  said   (1948),  ''A  developmental  task  is  a  tas<  v;hich  arises 
at  or  about  a  certain  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  successful 
achievement  of  which  leads  to  his  happiness  and  to  success  '-ith  later 
tasks,  while  failure 'leads  to  unhappiness  in  the  individual,  disapproval 
by  society,  and  difficulty  with'  later  tasks/'     (p.   6)     ThL-  last  point 
clearlv  reflects  the  view  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler,  and  other  d%nanic 
psychologists,  that  hunan  life  is  an  evolving,  sequential   orcci-ss  whore- 
In  prt--tnc  action^  are  .-shaped        all  prior  learning  and  toiiJ   to  namtain, 
their  course  with  a  powerful  inertia,    in  a  Newtonian  sense,  t  at   con-  ' 
strains  ail  present  and  future  actions.     Havighurst  saw  two  ^articularl> 
"usr^fifl   f f-'.tcures  of  th^  devclbphelitai  ta$k  a;:)prQach,   for  educators. 
"'First,   It  Pelps   in  discovering  and   stating  the  purposes  of  education, 
4and  second,  it  helps  in  timing  educational  e/forts.  appropr :  ar  ely .  " 
(Havighurst,   1948^  p.  8)  . 

< 

Havighurst  has  carried  out  ennirical  research  oci  what  cc^stitut^s 
eff^-rtive  adjustment  at  all  of  the  stages  in  the  life-cycle  after  early 
childhood.     With  Taha  (Havighurst      Taba,*1949),  with  Peck  and  others 
(Peck  Sk  Havighurst,   1^60),  h>-<dent  i  f  ied  social  and  psychological 
factors  that  define  or  explain  "morally  mature**  behavior,  and  overall 
adjustment  to    life.     "Good  character  ...  develops  the  external 

and  automatically  accepted  influences  are  transformed  gradually  into 
inner,  conscious,  and  personally  directed- criteria  of  behavior."  ip.  18 
Another  consideration  is  the_  qbali^y  of  the  motivation  leading  to  accepta 
ble  conduct »  to  an  intelligent*  understanding' of  moral  principles,  and 
the  ability  to  apply  them  In  daily  conduct,     "Second^  and  nore  important, 
is  the  conviction  that  moral*'pr  inc^Lples  are  wort  h' sacrifice  --  even  the 
sacrifice  of  social  acceptance  and  popularity."     (p,  189) 

In  a  longitudinal  study  of  youth  in  "River  City"  (Havighurst , "Bowman, 

Liddle,  Mathew  &  Pierce,  1962),' he  summarized,  /*The  best  eqiiipiihartt  for 

sf^t  i<^f actory  growth  Is  to  have  a  ktien  mind,  to  accpet  oneself  and  be 

well  acceptejd  by  others,  and  to  come  from  a  middle  class  fanllv.  "  (p.  35) 

The  la.<t  pdinc,  of  course,  l.s  not  an  endorsement'  of  status  disr inc|:ions 

but  an  empirical  finding  that  higher  sdcial  status,  through  a  complex  . 

(Combination  of  factors,  facilitates  adjustment  and  mastery  of  life^-tasks, 

over  and  £^bov§  its  economic  advantages.     Almost  all  studies  of  this  Kind, 

at  all  age  levels,  have  found  this  to  b-e  true. 
i 
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Havighurst  conducted  the  first  series  of  studies  .of  normative 
samples  of  middle-aged  people,  with  Warner,  Peck,  Neugarten  and 
others.     His  own  particular  interest  led  to  his  monograph  The  Social 
Competence  of  Mid  die-Aged  People  (1957).     He  identified  ninT'majoT^ 
roles  that  American  adults  may  enact:     w5tker,  parent,  spouse,  hor.e- 
.maker,  citizen,"  user  of  leisure  time,  church  member,   club  '©^"associ- 
ation member,  and -friend.     He  developed  hignl"  rel iable -scales  ^or 
rating]  performance  in  each  role. 

found  that  competence  reaches  a  high  plateau  for  most  people, 
from  ^(Jf  to  70,  with  a  slight  decrease  in  later  years;  thatCthe 
dispersion  of  scores  increases  with  age;  and  that  effective  function- 
ing resists  structural  (physical)  decline.   -He  also  concluded  that 
older  people  function  better  if  their  society  givgs  high  status  to 
•old  people,  and        they  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  lose  their  spouse, 
other  close  and  intimate  friends,  or  their  income.     In  this  study,  as 
in  all  of  his  many  studies,  Havighurst  gives  due  weight  to  the  external 
forces  and  events  that  help  to  shape  1  person*s  life,  as  well  as  to 
the  internal  characteristics  a  person  brings  to  help  shape  his  own 
life  effectively. 

A?  one  of  the  pioneers  in  studying  adjustment  in  old  age, 
Havighujb t^'orked  with  colleagues  such  as  Hans^Thoma,  Marcello  Cesa- 
Bianchi,  and  Ruth  Albrecht.**n  one  of  "his  early  stud  ies^' (Havighurst 
and  Albrecht,-  1933),  he  found  that  personal  adjustment,  self-perception, 
and  social  approval  were  all  strongly  related  (cprrelat ions  of  .60  -  .76). 
"Personal  Adjustment*'  was  a  measure  of  effective  performance  in  eight 
of  the  social  roles  which  he  subsequently  applied  to  studying  middle- 
aged  competence.     He  and  Albrecht  found  that  social  activity  and  social 
approval  were  jnuch  more  closely  related  to  personal  adjustment  than 
were  age  or  social  status,  per  se.     They  concluded  that  VaII  kinds  of 
people  can  achieve  happiness  in  their  later  years,  but  none  of  then 
finds  happiness  thrust  upon  him.'*  (p.  289) 

If 

In  the  developmental  research  Havighurst  has  fostered  and  pursued 
for  many  yea^rsV^a  salient  feature  has  been  his  practicality.     He  has 
chosen  to  define  competent  behavior  in  everyday  terms  —  not  onl^ in 
his  language,  which  is  unfreighted  with  jargon,  but  in  his  attefition 
to- these  aspects  of  life  which  people  everywhere  recognize  as  impor- 
tant tp  their  well-being  and  happiness.      Without  making  an  issue  of 
it,  he  has  adopted  a  br,oadly  interdisciplinary  'Approach,  U9ing  insights, 
concepts,  and  tools  drawn  from  sociology,  psychology,  anthropology, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  expressing  them  in  everyday  language.  The 
result  has  been  a  mosaic  of  research  on  many  aspects  of  competence 
and  adjustment,  over  the  human  life-cycle,  which  demonstrates  clear, 
repeated  patterns  of  identif iabj.e  elemenlb*  and  causes  of  competence, 
their  expression  in  everyday  life,  and  their  relatively  stable  continuity 
over  the  life  span.  ^ 
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£eck.     Like  Havighurst,  and  frequently  in  collaboration  wit'.  "iIti, 
Peck  hars  conducted  research  on  the  components  of  healthy,  effect./^ 
beha^iiioT  at  all  parts  of  the  life-span  after  early  childhood.  So-^-i 
of  ^his  has  been  ba^io  research;  soTre,  app.1  ied  research  in  buskin—- 
and  educational  settings.     His  first  work,  m  1948-50,  lec^  to  trc 
conceptualization  of  stages  in  the  development  of  moral  behavior. 
(Peck,  1931)^     Applied  to  longitudinal  data  (ages  10  to  16)  on  a 
representative  sample  of  youth  in  ''Prairie  City,"  it  led  to  the  zi^.C- 
ing  that  raa^ture  moral  behavior  could  be  explained  as  the  product  :: 
six  factorialiv  identified  ccnr^onents :     ego  strength,  supere^:^o  si^'t-n*::  , 
friendliness,  spontaneity,   a  ho  ,t  il  i  ty-gu  ilt  complex  (negati^^el; 
weighted),  and  moral  stability.     This  stage  theory  had  its  roots  in 
the  writings  of  Kreud ,  Fronm,  Piaget,  and  Havighurst.     A  distincrrv 
pattern  of   the^e  cliaracter istic^  was  found  to  distinguish  each 
character  type  on  the  scale  of  five  ascending  stages  of  moral  na'r^r.:  : 
(1)  amoral,   (2)  expedient,   (3)  conforming,   (4)   irrat  ional-consrir'' :  :cu  ^  , 
and  (5)  rational-altrust ic .  ^ 

For  first   time,   it  was  :)0^^slble  to  relate  tje  moral    )c  :':.r 

and  mot  've-  of  young  people  to  propcrti^-s  of  tr^^ir  familie.^,  .s:": 
oHservation.    intL*rviev,  and'  anecdotal  reports  on  the  parentr''   be   -  -:r. 
This  comparison  demonstrated  that  tM^  moral  maturity  of  the  "c^: 
CGuJd  validly  bf  explained  as  the  product  of  thc^r  families*  cc--^.-- 
tency,  degree  of  democrat  ic'  chi  Id-rear  ing ,  mtitual  trtist  and  arrr:' , 
and  Si^verity  (negatively  veighfed)  .  (Peck  &  Havighur-st^  196^0' 

Kohlberg  arrived  at  his  conception  of  stag*-s  in  the  dev^l  o-~.r : 
of  moral   judgment  after  studying  the  Prairie  City  research  dccu-e--:-,  ; 
in  the  early  J^50*b^  Havighurst  recalls.'    Kohlberg  (19^9),  anC 
otht^rs  have  done  much  subsequent  research  using  tests  of  moral 
judgment.     Additional  rcsearcn  is  still  needed,  however,  on  actu".! 
moral   behavior,  to  go  beyond    the  limited  sample  that  was  availabl-  i-^ 
the  Prairit^  City  study. 

Cons#dering  ''mature  moral  behavior*'  as  another  way  of  defini^j 
socially  competent  behavior.  Peck  found  that  it  could  be  explainer  as 
the  product  of  (1)   rational  judgment,   (2)  a  positive,   friendly  conccrr 
for  other  people,    (3)  a  well-organized,   internally  coherent  perscr.alit* 
structure,"  and  (4)  self-fulfilling  spontaneity,  all  taken  togethc-r, 

'  f 

In  a  current  research  program,  thje  Teaching-Learning  Interaction 
stud^  adolescents*   intellectual  and  attitudinal  changes,  over  a  sc'coi 
year,  have  been  found  to  be  significantly  affected- by  their  coping 
skills  (peer  and  teacher  rated).     Teachers  distinguish  two  different:, 
though  related  kinds  of  coping  skill:     Academic  (works  hard,  has  gc?- 
ideas,  thinks  for  himself /herself ,  etc.),  and  social-emotional  (-o: 
anxious,  doesn't  lose  temper,  gets  along  with  classmates,  gets  alc-^ 
with  teacher,  etc.).     (Peck,  R.F.,  Blattstein,  A.,  &  Blattstein,  D. ^ 
1979;  Peck,  R.F.,  Blattstein^  D.  ,  Blattstein,  A.,  &  Fox,  R-.  ,  198C; 
Peck,  R.F.,  Clements,   R.  ,  &  Green,  J.,   1978)     Moreover,  students'  ^am^ 
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are  found  to  be  significantly  affected  by  teachers*    treatment  o^ 
them,  ab  assessed  by  David  Ryans '  three  factors  (Kyans,  I960):.  Kindly- 
Understanding,     systenat  ic-organizted  ,  and  ^^imulat  ing-imaginat  ivi' • 
(Peck;  Bl^ttstein,  A.,  &  BJattstein,   D. ,  1979)      *These  kinds  of 

teacjimg  behavior  also  are  Jound  to  be  quite  stable   (.68)  over  time, 
and  over  different  subject-mafter  classes.    (Peck,  R.  F.  ,  Olsson^,  G.  , 
&  Green,  J.  ,  1978)  t 

Moving  along  the  life-span,  Peck,   together  with  McGuiru  and 
Veldman,  studied  the  qualities  that  characterized  different  levels  of 
mental  health  in  colleg-j  undergraduates  who  were  prospective  teachers. 
(Peck,  1962)       Students  at  the  lower  levels  of  mental  health  were 
characterized  by  these  qualities:     Many  intense,  prinitively  self- 
centered  desires;  stron|^y  conflicting  feelings  about  m^ny  aspects  of 
life;  relatively  poor  forethought  and  self -d isc ipl ine ;  and  destructive 
or  alienated  interpersonal  behavior.     Students  at  the  average  level  of 
^^ntal  health  shoved  a  dependent  social  conformity,   got  along  on  a 
thin  diet  of  pride,  joy  or  satisfaction,  and  showed  pervasive  anxietv 
of  a  tolerable  but  unconf ortable  kind;  but   they  al:io  showed  the  active 
desire  and  courage  to  Keep  going,   trying  to  nake   life  turn  oiiz  at  4 
least  sonewhat  satisfactorily. 

At  the  upper  end  of  thu  mental  health  scale,"  the  students  were 
strongly  motivated  to  build  self -real izi ng  lives;  trey  had  uell- 
^"developed,  many-faceted  personalities  'and  activities^;  they  freely  ex-  ^  ' 
"  pcrienced  powerful  enorions,  and  trusted^their  feelings;   they  thought 
clear^v  and  far-sightedly;   thev  were  integrated,   internally  congruent 
people,  ^who  could  staild  a  r,ood  deal  of   inner  or  outer  stress;  tliey 
w^'re  gt-nuinel;,  ethical;  thev  liked  people  and  sought  -their  corpany;  and, 
finally,  they  had  all* these  qualities  despite  the  fact   that'  they,  too, 
.experienced  problems,  hurts,  disappointments  and  frustrations. 

Much  of  Peck ' researcn  work  on  the  period  of  early  adulthood 
dealt  with  relat  ionsl.  ips  between  personality  and- career  choice,  and 
carei-r  competence.     In  one  study-,  he  and  Sicgelr.an  (1960)  demonstrated 
a  close  match  between  personal  values  and  needs,   and  occupational 
(^6  ice-.     Men  who  were  performing  effect  ivel>    m  thr^e  diverse 

occupations  (minister,  chemist,  military  officer)  were  found  to  have  ^ 
needs  and  values'  that  vere  specifically  predicted  to  be  critical  to 
*  success  in  each  occupation.       These  were  quite  different  across  occu- 
pations,    P^ck  also  found  this  match  between  job  demands  and  individual^ 
characteristics  in  ^ther  studies  of  business  executives   (Peck  & 
Thompson,   1954)  and  teachers   (Peck',   1959b  ) 

Another  study   (Peck  &  Parsons,   1956)  was  almost  unique  in  that 
it  predicted,   from  personality  analysis,  the  objectrive  productivity 
of  individual  workers^over  the  subsequent  year  and  a  half,  with 
validity  of   .30  to  »66  in  three  different  groups.     The  high  producers 
showed  better  than  average  applied  energv;  active,  personal  satisfaction 
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in  doing  the  work;  and  an  active  inclination  to  be  self-directing 
in  carrying  out  tasks'.     Some  of  the  low  producers  were  too  anxious, 
depressed  and  inadequate-feeling  to  exercise  much  confident,  purpose- 
.ful  effort  on  any  undertaking.     Others^ worked  only  because  thev  i^ad 
to,  with  little  personal  interest  or  satisfaction;   they  were  rarely- 
self-starting  or  self-directing,     A  sizeable  group  of  low  producerb 
showed  basically  iramature,  ill-integrated  personalities,  with  nucr 
selfish  egocentrism.     They  frequently  showed  poorly  controlled,  child- 
like impulsiveness  and  irresponsibility.     Most  of  the  workers  wi'th 
evpremely  high  accident  rates  were  in  this 'last  grour>.  (Accident- 
pronenesb  was  also  predicted  in  this  study,  with  75"  accuracv,) 
finally,   in  keeping  yith  the  psychological  findings,  total  individual 
output  was  found  tb  be  inversely  related  (r  =  -.60)  to  each  man's 
variability  of  output.     High. producers  varied  little;  low  produc^r^ 
varied  two  to  three  times  as  much  ih  daily  output,  "Personality 
stability'*  was  evident,  and  related  to  work  performance,   in  a  verv 
literal,  concr^e  way, 

Psychological  Developnents  m  to^  -Second  Hal:  of  Lif^,  Ptc.-: 
(1^';6)  e\tcnded  the  iranewgrK  of  Erir^son  to  cover  t:.e  Tvan  fror, 
niddlf  to  late  life.     He  postulated  seven 'cr  it  ical   issues   (-..rich  ni^rt  ^ 
not  occur  m  the  sane  chronological  order  for  ever>one)  and  tne  pbv> 
C'.ological  properties  necessary  to  meet  the^:     (1)' Valuing     isdor.  v-. 
p^ysic^l  powers,   (2)  soc ial izing        sexual iz ing  m  personal  relation- 
5Tirs,  (3)  cathectic  fLexibility,   (A)  nental  flexibllitv,   (-5)  ego- 
dir ferent iation ,   (6)  body  transcendence,  and   (7)  ego  transcendence.. 
Applying  th is, framework  in  one  of  the  Kansas  City  studies  of  normal 
adults  whicli  Havighurst  led  (Neugarten ,  •  1964 )  ,  P<'Ck  found  no  5yc;cenat:c 
a.:-  d  Ifferenci-s ,  or  decrement,   in  these  capabilities,  but  r.ajor  dif- 
:^r-ncr^  favorin;;  people  of  higher  socioeconomic  status.     T'le  evidence' 
'strongl/  suggests  that  personality  patterns  are  firmly  established 
long  before  middle  age  and  that  they  tend  to  continue  throughout 
adult  life  .,,  Measures  designed  to  maximize  general^adaptability  and 
personal  integration  in  the  interests  of  successful  aging  need  to  be- 
taken early  in  life,   in  the  formative  years  of  personality  development  " 
(p.  ^2) 

In  a  subi5equent  study^  (Peck,  1959a, though  published  at  an  earlier 
date  tliarl  the  one  just  cited),  these  adults'  overall  me^ital  health 
was  assessed  from  interview  and  TAT  data,   then  c^ross-validated  against 
their  responses  to  a  sentence  completion  measure.     An  adjustment 
score,  objectively  derived  frojn'the  sentence  ompletion,  agreed  with  ^ 
the  interview-based  mental  health  rating  83%  and  93%',  respectively, 
in  the  'low'  and   'high'  ra^np^  health  groups. 

'* 

The  Sentence  completion  responses  of  the  **high  mental  health"  group 
were  in  substantial  contrast  to  those  of  the  "low's,"  as  follows:  "(1) 
Pleasant  anticipatory  set  toward  life  vs  distrustful;  unpleasant 
anticipatory  set,   (2)  active,  self-motivated  behavior  vs  passive  resig-- 
natlon  to  external  forces,  (3)  firm,  clear    self-concept  which  shows 
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^ dibcrimltiat ing,  effortful  thought  v£  vague,  undefined  s^if-concept , 
(A)  self-respecting 'sense  of  competence        self-deprecating  sense  of 
incompetence,  often  with  self-pity,   (3)  enotional  stability  vs 
explosive,  in  appropriate  emotionality,   (6).  a  friendly,  complimentary 
attitude  toward  other  people  vvs  a  hostile,  derogatory  attitude,  (7) 
interactive  sharing  with  people  v£  lonely  isolation,   (8)  pleasant, 
reasoQable  self-indulgence  of  a  sociable  or  socially  acceptable  kind 
vs  a  destructive  chain  reaction  of  excess ivt.- 'denancis  on  others, 
followed  by  frustration,   then  anger,   then  rt^jection  others. 

Summing  up  research  on  all  tut  the  earliest  stage  in  the  life 
span,  over  many  life  settings.  Peck's  studies  have  identified  a  number 
of  'recurring  themes  which  both  define  and  explain  socially  and  personallv 
competent,  self-satisfying  behaviof.     No  natter  how  variously  they  have 
been  npasured,  these  are  the  observed!  hallr.arks  of  sucn  competence: 
A  clear,  foresighted,  rational  way  of  rlvinkmg ;a^J^ndar.en tally  friendlv 
attitude  toward  other  people;   (which  leadV--ca)^^t ive ,  pleasant  rela- 
tionship.->  with  others,  and  principled,  ethical  concerr  for  others. 
Internally^  Peck  reports,  healthy,  competent  people  srow  congruence  anc 
Integration,,^  their  thoughts  and  feelings,"  without  bruising,  irresolv- 
ablr-,  con f  1  icre .     They  react  to  events  with  approptiate  and  noderated 
emotion.     They  feel  a  drive  to  realize  their  human  capacities  afid  the; 
take  autonomous  initiative  in  dealing  with  life>:and  work.  Fit^ally, 
they  take  ego-t ranscendidt  pleasure  in  others'  well-being. 

Thes^  are  scarcely  new  concepts,  as  ideas.     Peck^^  -effoVts  have 
been  dtvotfd'  to  developing  idea-syij-ten^  to  tiefine  and  co.nbine  them  in 
a  conc^'Dtually  coherent  way,  developing  improved  wa>s  to  assess  such 
charactt-rist  ics ,  and  doing  empirical  research  to  deter^.ine  the  validity 
of  Che  theoretical  formulations.     The  most  recent  forr.  this  has  taken 
is  the  conceptual  .model ,  the  instruments,  and  tn^  validation  design 
which  are  embodied  in  the  present  Cross->?^at  ional  Studv  cf  Copying  Styles 
and  Achievement  (a  longitudinal  f ollow-uf '^ild^^of  the  lives  and  career^ 
of  some  of  the  young  people  who  were  assessed  id'  the  Cross-National 
Study  is  now  underway,  as  well,  fifteen  year^  later). 
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Table  1 


Haan^s  Taxonomy  of  Ego  Processes 


Generic  processes 


Modes 


3.  Means-end 


symbolizacion 


Copiifg 

» 

Objectivity 
Intellectuality 
Logical  analysis 


Defense 
Cognitive  functions 

Isolation 
Intelleoe^ua^izing 
Rationalization 


Fragmentation* 

Concretism 
Word  salads,  neologisms- 
*  Confabulation' 


4.  Delayed  response    Tolerance  of  ambiguity 


5.  Sensitivity 

6.  ,Time  reversion 


7.  Selective  aware- 
ness 


8.  Diversion 
9. ,  Transformat  ion 
•10.  Restraint 


-Empathy 
Regression-ego 


Concentration 


Sublimation 

Substitution 

Suppression 


Ref lexive-intraceptive  functions 

Doubt 
Projection 
Regression 


Immobilization 

Delusional 
l)ecompensat  ion 


Attentionr-f ocusing  functions 

.  Denial  ^  Distraction,  fixation 


Affective-impulse  regulations 


Displacement 
Reaction  fprmation 
^  Repression 


€6 


Affective  preoccupation 
Unstable  alternation 
Depersonalization,  amnesic 
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SECTION  III 


SAMPLE  DESCRIPTIONS  > 

T4iE  SAMPLE  USED  IN  THIS  RESEARCH 

The,  sample  of  boys  and  girls  wha  were  studied  is  primarily  an  urban 
population.    They  lived  in  small  or  large  citie's,  and  attended  schools 
that  contained  children  of  the  socioeconomic  levels  desired  for  the 
sample.    'The  cfties  fr^m  which  the  samples  "came  are: 

Brazil  ,  Sao  Paulo        ^  - 

Mexico  Mexico  City 

England    "  Greater  London  ^ 

Germany  (Stage  III  only)        Hannover,  Mannheim,  Heidelberg  and 

Koblenz 

Italy  Milan 


M OS  lav i a  Ljubljana 


-•'Chicago  Gary,  Indiana  and  Flossmpor,  Hinsdale 

^  and  Evergreen  Park,  lUi^nois 

USA       Austin  Austin,  Texa§  .     .  , 

Japan  «  Tokyo 

The  Ag£-'Grou£    .  .  "  ^ 

It  was  decided  to  study  children  of  two  age  groups.     The  yoangei; 
group  should  be  old  enough  to  answer ^a  variety  of  inventory  questions, 
and  to  take  tests  with  fairly  complicated  directions.    The  Bge  of  ten 
seemed  about  right  for  t>hi§,  ^ 

The  older  group  should  be  as  old  as  possible  before  the  terniination 
Qf  cqrapulsory  education.     In  this  way  a  cross-sectional  s^lmple  could  be 
obtained  of  mental  ability  from  both  socioeconomic  levels  to  be  studied. 
This  procedure  worked  pre'tty  well  with  the  exception  of  Brazil  where 
secondary  education  is  not  cotnpuls«ry  'and  many  childr^  have  finished 
the  four- or  five-year  primary  school  before  the  age  of  fourteen  and  have 
s  not  gone  on  to  middle  school,      '     ^  '  . 

* 

In  order  to  give-  the  researchers  as  much  help  as  possible  in  getting 
their  samples,  the  age-ririge  was  made  eighteen  months  rather  than  a  year 
\  That'  is,  children  aged  between  nine  years  six  month*  and  ten  years 
Eleven  months  at  the  time  of  testing  were  included  in  the  sample.  The 
other  age  group  was  between  thirteen^ years  six  months  and  fourteen  years 
eleven  months.     Some  stations  tested  children  in  two  grades        (4th  and 
5th)  and  (8th  and  9th)        in  order  to  secure  the  sample,  while  others 
tested  in  one  only        (5th  and  9th)        for  a  given  age  level.*   Thus  the 
samples  contained  children  with  somewhat  different  amounts  of  schooling 
at  different  stations.    The  Brazilian  ten-year-old  sample  had  some  chil- 
dren in  the  third  and  some  in  the  fourth  grades  of  primary  school,  while 
the  Italian  sample  had  some  with  five  and  some  with  six  years  of  school- 
ing, and  thfe  English  ten-year-old  sample  had  everyone  with  ftve  years 
of  schooling. 
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Soc  ioeconomtc  Status  ,  / 

The  aim  of  the  research  in  connection  with  socioeconomic  status  was 
to  get  two  groups  pf  children  from  families  with  clearly  distinct  ^tj^fes 
Q^life,    One  style 'of  life  was  to  be  that  of  the  upper-middle  class, 
cWisisting  of  people        professional  and  managerial  occupations,  with 
a  good 'deal  of  formal* education.    The  other  style  of  life  vas  to  be 
that  of  the  upper-lower  olass,  the  manual  workers  at  the  tobvo^  the 
manual  working  group  and  ^non-manu^l  workers  at  the  bottom  onj/fat  group^ 
C-hoosing  these  two  social  .classes  would  omit  an  interm^iate  group 
the  lowe^-middle  class.     It  vas  recognized  that  modern  if^iustrial 
societies  have  blurred  the  distinctions  of  social  status  between  manual 
and  non-manual  workers.     That  is,  there  are  many  manual  workers  posses- 
*  sing  a.  high  degree  of  skill  and. training  and  earning  a  good  deal  of 
money  who  are  higher  in  income  and  at  least  equal  in  social  status  with 
some  minor  white-collar  workers,  such  as  post  office  clerks,  sales 
clerks  in  shops  that  sell  inexpensive  goods,  and  minor  office  werkets. 
Thus  the  "upper-lower  class"  vill  tncUide  many  white-collar  workers, 
wh/le  the  lowers-middle  class  wcTuld  inc  J.ude  some  highly  skilled  and 
Tfighly  p£ftd  manual  workers. 

In  order  to  keep  the  two  samples  as  distinct  as  possible,  schools 
^  were  sought  in  area^  of  working-class  population,  and  the  lower-middle 
*class  was  excluded  from  the  study. 

'Measurement  of  Socioeconomic  Status 


1.  tV 


The  socioeconomic  status  of  the  child's  father  was  deterniined  on. 
basis  of  his,  occupation  and  his  educational  level,/   Occupation  was 
'measured  against  a^  scale  of  o(y:upat  ional  status'^-  a  six  poiat  sdal€ 
which  is  commonly  used  by  sociologists  in  various  c^puntries.     The  scjtle  ' 
is  shown  in  Table  1.     ItJ^ias  been  shown  in  studies  of  occupational  ^ 
Stat us^^^  occupational  prestige  in  many  countries  that  there  does  exist 
a  rather  stabile  cross-national  consensus  on  the  status  of  most  occupa- 
tions.   Thus,  Rosyi  ,  has  summarized  such  studies,  and  indicated  that  the 
correlafeten  coefficient  of  occupational  status  measured  in  any  two 
modern  countries  is*atways*  above  0.9.    For  Instance,  Hutchinson^  measured 
occupational  prestige  among  a  sample  of  men  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  and 

*  found  that  the  scale  values  correlated  Cf.92  with  the  scale  values  found 
by  Hall  and  Jones  in  England. 

However,  the  child's  report  of  his  father's  occupation  is  often  some- 
what  ya^ue.     He  may  simply  say  that  his  father  is  a  faimer.'or  that  he 
"sells,  things . "    Since  the  occupation  of  ^farmer  can  rang^in  status  from 

•  the  lowest  (farm  laborer)  to  the  highest  (owner  of  a  large  estate);  and 
the  occupation  of  a  salesman  can  rahge  from  selling  vegetables  at  a 

.^street  market  to  selling  automobiles  and  on  up  to  selling  steamships;  it 
i,3/neces34ry  ta.  b^ve  more  information  in  such  cases.    We  reduced  the 
vagueness  of  response  by  the  following  dif^ctions  to  the  respondent: 


er|c     .  *         •      /  ^'^ 


How  far  did  ycur  father  go  in  his  educacion'*  Wnat  V:rd  of  schools 
did^iit?  a L  tend?     What  wa-.  hig'<c-st:  grade   he  reacn^c         oC  koI 

or  university? 


What  IS  your  ia'thcr's  occupation?  Tl  1  1  i  [>  tuo  or  chre.  line^  vnac 
ri  is  work  1 3  If  he  is  a  s  a  lebnian  ,  te  1 1  \;ha  t  he  1 :  ^  .  If  he  is  3 
factot/  nnanagt  r  ,   tt^Il  vna:   kind   j:   a  fact'";    fie  nana^  If  ^a^ 

people  vorkin^   rcr  ui'^.,   aoo^t   hj;;  r.ai\,   ar*_  I:  /ic    ib  a  far-^.e: 

does   he   own  his  own   land  ,   and  c     s   r-e   nav  -  ap'/ope  a'  jr  rs  1 1^  f  L-r  b  i.'^i? 


Al  ^  o  .  t  TlC  "  t  e ac  h'.  r  ;,'a ^  a s ked  in  d o  -^e  c  a <5fe  ^ 
^ui  L  he       L 1  d  '  b   1  a:: '-^u  r  '  s  occ  upat  ion  o 


^   in : .  rra : 


Scii: 
ra: ing 
le  0  1  . 


in  .)rili.i'         c  i^r  It  c  L   rena  i  n  .  j 
:   the    raL:i^i'-  occ   ;^jcion  wi: 
0 1 1  e  n  .   w n ?  r*.  ^"  :i t    ^  n  I  v   k  n c w s   t  n *: 


one  can  tlx  iitb  ^  .^c  ]  r>fcc  oi" 
pr^-nar,    SLn^roI  education, 


rac  .  \g  ror  i'^ 
a  e  li  ^  1  '  '  s  f  a :  uct 
"1 b  La t  us         kno'.        wtit- 1  r 
or   1  ^  a  c c^sT.'-c  rc  .  a  I    -c''  c^rac 


.cat  i>;';a . 
•  a  ^aif^-'^.ir 
ha^       1  ,  a 
: e  ,   or   if  ^ 


s  tuJ  I' 


in  a  uni\'ers  it'/ . 


Ac  c  ^>r^:  L  nj^  I  y  ,  th^e  respondrrt  child  was  a,s!'(^^.  r  ' j  ir^d; 
lat'V^r  h^d  gene  in  education,  and  this  iev'^-i  v^m^  g^'^^'^ 
I  to  on  a  sea ie* dev ised  separately  for  eac  >  country 
scales  are  shown  m  Tanie  2.  In  a  country  ;;i*li  one  or 
rhe  adults  havin:;  ^^radrtated  from  coIle;;e,   secnndar}'  sch 

I  docs  m 
sec  ondar-/ 


constit  it<''S  a  higher  educational  states  tha^i  j 
•exa;j>plL' ,  where  about  50  percent  of  aci-altb  are 
and   15  percent  are  university  graduates. 


ate   ho\;  far  his 
a  rating  fron 
♦  T  ;e  ed'-cat  lonal 
tu'o  percent  of 
Of  graduation 
the  USA,  fjr 
school  graduates 

^  4 


:he 


scores  J  or  each  father  were  conhmed   into  a  single  score, 


givinj^  the  edjcational  rating  a  weight  of  2,   and  the  occupational  status 
a  wf^i^hr  of   3-     Th  -s  Fl^'C-  sfjc  loecononlc   scale  ranged   frnr  5   (i'ligti  status) 
' to  30  (low  status) .  '  ' 


In  th^'  following  chart  c^  be   s^en  an  example  of   the  Wa  /  the  sar^pl^ 
Were  chosen  according  to  their  soc Ineconomic  status.     Each  station 
deteTniined   its  ow'ti  SES   limits   for   its   two  social  class  sarplcs*     In  this 
pa?tici'lar  case,   Che  upper-middle  cl-ass  -vvas  arbitrarily  stated   t^>  consis 
of  men  with  SES  sc ores  from  7  to  14 . 
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A  gap  was  left  on  Che  scale  for  lower-middle  status;  and  the  upper-' 

lower  class  sainple  was  chosen  from  students  with  SES  scales  from  18  to 
25. 

.  SES  Score  Social  Class 

5  .    •  .  • 


7 
8 

'  9 

"IC 

'11 

12 


Upper  Middle 


13 
14 


Lower  Middle 


15 
16 

17 


18 
•  19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Upper  Loi.'er  Class 


26 
27 

28  .  -  , 

29 
30 

In  Brazil,  to  illustrate  the  degree  of  variation  that  was  locally 
judged  necessary,  the  Upper  Middle  sample  was  defined  by  scores  between 
5  and.  14;  the  Upper  Lower  sample  by  scores  between  I9^nd  27. 

A  memorandum  on  "Measui;^lng  socioeconomic  status"  was  distributed  to 
the  various  fieW  station^.     It  gave  the  rationale  for  the  soc i9econon;ic 
divisioas  as  follows; 


"We  have  spoken  of  upper  middle  and  upper  lower  class  groups,  tut 
without  Intending  that  they  should  be  narrowly  limited..    There  is 
a  substaotial  group  of  some  20  to  25  percent  of  lower  middle  class 
people  in  most  societies.     If  we  excluded  all  children  from -such 
families,  we*  would  make  a  gr.eat  deal  of  trouble  for  ourselves,  since 
many  such  children  will  be  in  the  classes  we  study.    Therefore,  we 
propose  CO  broaden  che  upper  lower  class  group  co  include  some  people 
who  are  on  the  margin  of  lower  middle  class  (lome  skilled  workers  and 
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er|c 


so-ne  small  nc-rcnants).     Howt^-er.   we  \:ap.l        ra/*.    me   t   -  5.;l:- 
L-^unoniL  '^r  j.ijOc,  re  all.   diffcron:,  and   ciier-- fore  *,  e  ih: 
a  nu'Tiber        children  iro-^  fa-.Iics  *.  n     ar*^  ri^-:    m  I'.u 

lou^vr  r  idd  ie«' c  1  as  s       Ire;;  na.-  rc.u.:.J 

3  or  4,  and  they  wil'    %avt^  an  cd:catiOnal   le-  c 


schc 


)o:   m  Eurjpt:  and  a  'iigr  sc'iocl  -rac.are 


:  I  a     - , .  .  ^. 


"It  wc-  allow  a 
f  r 


of   3  for  t  he  c^cc  ^oa : 


)r  tne  ecjcai  i  ::na  I  stat 


a  father  u 


aff^  OLC'^patii^r  r:?!:^^  ^  u'^'C  ar  educaciona:  ra: 
an  Pr^babl^.   z}\e  raimg?  of   15  and   16  ^ 

the  si.d..     Howe /e  r  ,   t'^x.^  practice  -ii^^^^:  ar. 


anot  He r  ,  ^^cp^^nd  . 


,alcs  thai; 


arc 


:  a:  ^5 


aLt'^a^   vcc  .pati^^ral  a: 


In  t: '  .v-a  ,  e ; 
Sc  .dy  .  -a>l  z\crr. 


cnii-dren  w^ix  pc-ec 
:  ^   r:  ^-  n  ,   "  .  c  r  1  a  p  p  i  r  ^  l  : 


»  A->  Tao  . '-   j  s  n.i'  - 
'^e  C'wC  cn 


-e  /e  r  .    :     r  ^ 


/  .  :  :  c  re  n^ 


L  .e  s a  J.  e s  -  . c  a e s c  r  >  e  a  t  : -  r  i  .  Dr  as  :  d  1 1  a  £: ; 
analyzed  ip  me  st  — One  oi  rhcse  is  t  ^e^re  lam-, ly  1.;  -cmpat^r; 
"iat.5  .jf  'Jniced  State?  and  Brazil  UL  -^a-^ic:.  ,   c^-^par...  -  tpt, 

Mcxi^in,   &n-*l.-n,  Yu  ^  2>s  lav  ,and  Japanese  sa'-ples.  latter         r  a.. 

nj\:'   at   11:     t  ^  twu- 1  •>  i  rcs  of   t'leir  r.c-^htrs   :n  cat-- 20  r     4.  t-^e  :  ^: 

I'-    -A\^j   lam^  r  pr-p?rtijn?   in  cate^^r/j.     Si-^arl    ,   the  VSA,  Ita._ 

.L?^Ia\ia  a-^d  Bras.,  have  r,_re  tate::ory  3  r/^-oc-rs  them  sarp.c 
tr,an_do  tne  others. 


.It  i^:ii;Lilo    :>fc  stressed   that  most         the  stat, 
occ'ipai  Lonal  stacks  and  educational   level  data 
Svoc  ioocono-;c   :|^t-5  of  the  1  r^-bjec  ts       It  is 
that   Llie  OLC  ■pa!%ii^^al  d  is  i  r  Ih  .t  i  ^ns   in  Table  2 
to  another. 


'^seu  t: 
:  e  ;  e  r   1  r 
:1  fcr 
:er  fr.- 


mg  the 

:  .  i  s  r e€s  ,n 


Prop  II  r.5  of  Sanpl  in:: 


The  sample  design  is  represented   in  Table  4.     With  age,   sex,  and 
s^cioecononm   stat...-.  the  principal  variables^    it  was  desi^r^^d   to  riave 
100  pupils   in  each  cell  of   the  design. 

'    It  was  not   !eas.ble   to  take  a  repre sen t a t\ vt  sa-^p.e  o:  ten^year-  

and   lotir  t€cn ear -old  children  Iron  >Gach  countv  in   :  re  stT'^^^   ,   or  even 
fro^  aach  cit>   in  the  study.     It  was  necessary  to   imit   t^-^.  sample  t.  a 
srr:all  number  of  sc  ..^r^m  which  were  known  to  be   reasonably  ^  Dod  repre- 
sentations of   the  scpiols   in   the  area^  and  of  the   soc loeccnc^ic  groups  ♦ 
in  the  area.     The  researchers  in  each  station  nad,  to  use  tr.eir  best 
jtidg-nent  and   their  best  Efforts   to  get   represr^ntat  iv  e*"  groups   f(^r  their 
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^samplesA    Although  the  schools  we're  generally  public  schools,  sorre  ' 
private  bc^pls  appeared  in  the  samples  in  Japan,  Brazil,  and  Ehgi^nd. 
The  Japanese  researchers  sampled  a  number  of  schools  to  get  their 
research  subjects,  and  these  came  fairly  close  to  getting  a  represen- 
tative sample  of  Tokyo  pupils  in  the  two  socioeconomic  groups.  Other 
ceaters  worked  in  a  smaller  number  of  Schools. 

There  were  two  additional  practical  problems  insetting  comparable 
cross-national  samples.     Qpe  was  that  of  getting  a  good  sample  of 
children  of  a  given  age,  when  the  age-grade  structure  of  the  schools 
differ  in  different  countries.     Some  coun^^ies  have  practically  all 
children  of  a  given  ag^«  in  the  same  school  grade.     This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  England  and  Japan.    On  the  other  hand,  Brazil  and  Mexico, 
and  the  USA  appear  to  have  a  wide  age  distribution  in  a  given  grade, 
with  Ihe  children  of  a  given  age  overlapping  two  or  three  grades. 

The  other  problem  was  that  of  getting  enough  children  who  fit  our 
age  and  socioeconomic  criteria  within  a  small  number  of  school  clVsses. 
Entire  class  groups  had  to  be  tested,  even  though  not  all  .of  thj  pupils 
would 'suit  the  age  and  socioeconomic  criteria.     This  meant  testing  a 
number  of  pupils  who^e  test  protocols  could  not  be  used  m  the  research. 
For  example,  the  Chicago  statian  t^^sted  about   1600  pupils  in  order  to  ' 
get  800  who  fitt  he  criteria.  \ 

Our  concliision«is  that  the  various  national  samples  are  rou^ly 
comparable,  though  none  of  them  is  a  strictly  random  sample  of  children 
in  the  age  ^nd  sex  and  socioeconomic  groups  of  the  cities  i;here  the' 
research  was  conducted. 
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Tabic  I 

intkr:>;atio.;al  scale  of  occlpations 

'  Lrban  Dec upa c ions 

MeaiLdl  doctor;   li..'cr,  ^  lo  rgy^^an  ,    .iDivcr^.^y  profei>s  r,   e-^  j  ^. , 
owrt-r  j:   a  larzc  b-^ii^ntDb  or   facC-rv,  larki^er'^of  a   lariie  b^bi'-'uss 
cr  ract.^ry,  high  .t  :  1  l  :  ar     :)f  i  ic  lal  ,   hig^  ^c- i  htic  n  l  :':f:^.al. 

Manager  ur*^  owner  of  a  b'-^^incss  or   factory   .f  '^.edi'^.'^  -  I'zi  ,    ice '.pl- 
an t  ,   SL'C  jndaT\^3ch,;:.  I   :e-icher,   pri-^ary  1   teac'.cr  ;it:'"  .r..- 
^vers.ty   level  of  CGuca:.,n,   eoniT^i^  -  loncc   ciiiCLr  ^:.^.':r 
>er\  ^ce   f  rom  1  leu te nan  L   :  o  r:ia  j or  ,  j c^rna  -  ^  s  :  ,  civil  sc  r  .  a.i  l  of 
exoc  u:  1  ve  s  ta t  'is  ,   s  t  oc  >  br  oc ke r  ,    ins ur  a.iL e   ^a  I c snian  . 

Owner  ^f  :3rr.all  business  or   shop  wit:!  employees,   civi^   ser   a  p.:  " 
middle  level,   priTiar  '  sciooi   teacher  wit^   secondary  :c'  i-^  -ji         .  z" 
I  r     e  i  1  L ng  s a  1  e  s na n  ,   o :  i . c e  or  bank  clerk,    t:  r  a  i nec   n r   .      1  a b  r  r  3 :  :• : 
t  ec  hn  ic  I  an  ,   non  -c  orrjni  ^  s  :o  ned  ^o  t  f  icer   in       ^ .   ar  v  se  r"  rc     f  . 
1  le'.i tenant  . 

O'a Per  „■  f  a  b p.a  i  1   f  r   i :  egt.- 1  ab  I  ►"^  stand     ^  t  ^   a  t  t- p.p  .  .  _  t.-  _  ^     c  1   r  * 

in  ^  s'sop,  foreman,  ^ec.^n:c,  paliceran,  e^eLirician,  o:-j.  5''.l^e: 
worker^,   restaurant  c  o  j  r'  ,   c  ond  jc  t  ■'^  r  or  ^  r-i  c  r     f  a  t  r  a  i.  ^ 

SeT.i -^k  i.  1  led  workt^r,   factory  worker,   truc^  criv'er,   wait^y:,  bar  per, 
so  Idle  r ,   sa  I  lor . 

Un s  k  .  1  It  d  wo r  k e  r  ,   c  j p  3 :  r  j c  1 1  L>n  *  wo r  c  r  ,   s  t  r  t  u  t  s  -w'e e  pe  r  ,   3  :    .  c  d :  p e 


•  R'jr al  Occupat  1  ons 

Land  own'-' r  with  large   land^prea  anc   large  ivj'-^berb  of  ep^p^o  j-s  f'jr 
btI^  pariLcLilar  area  or  ^^Le.     Does  not  c'^*  -".an  ial  work'^:   \lS  ianc  . 
May  have  a  second  hoas^^in  the  city.  *  ' 

s 

In te r-'cd  laLe  ,  but   stjPTl  rather  large  farmer  of   tne   "gep\     -aa- f  arner" 

type. 

Snail  b'Jt    independent    landowner.     May  do  all  of  his  c;  n  farin  wcrk 
witn  rachinery  or  may  have  a  small  nur.iber  of  employees  Thc'admnis- 
trator     of  a  large   f azenda  or  plantation  also  falls  in  :'ms  category. 

Small   landowner  who  does  his  own  work.     A  foreman  on  a  :  a  rend  a  or 
plantation  also  may  -i^^i   in  this  category. 

One  v.ho   ^iv/es  on  the   land  of  the  owner  but   rias  his  o^^i  po^se  ,  a  small 
land  pr -animal  allotment,   and  shares  crops  with  the  pipcp  .)r  gives  the 
owner. a  certain  number  of  days'  work  a  year:  ^  a  mee  irc  or  .  yrce : 

Unskilled  agricultural   laborer  who  works   for  wages  and  prcoably  does 
not  ha'pe  a'  guai*anteed   income.     May  live   in  a  village  and  go  out  to 
work  by  the  day.     Often   1  ive>s   in  a  snell   no  use  provided  b  •  the  owner 
on  his  land'. 


Tafcle  2 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  -COUNTRIES 


USA 

University  Graduate 
Some  University 
Sec.  School  Grad . 

Some  Sec.  School 

Primary  School  Grad. 
Some  Primary  School 


Br azi  1 
Some  Univ.  and  Univ 
Sec  .  School  Grad . 
Completed  Jr.  Sec.  School 


En:>  land 


.Graduate        Univ.  Graduate 

Some  pos t-secx5ndary 
Sec.  School  Graf .  ("A"LevelJ 

(6tri  Form) 
Some  Sec.  School  C'OVLevel) 
(St:-.  Form) 

Primary  School  Grad. (4  or  5  yrs.)Left  School  at  15 
Less  than  4  grades  Left  Scho-l  before  15 


Some  Jr.  Sec.  School 


Germany 

Univ.  diploma  or  degree 

Completed  Sec.  School  and  possibly  • 
some  University 

Completed  10^  year  sbhodl  plu^ 
vocational  school 

Completed  Primary  School  and  Appren- 
ticeship or  Commerc  ial- School 

Completed  Primary  School  and 
some  Vocational  School 

Incomplete  Primary  School 


Ita^y 

University  Graduate 

Completed  Sec.  School  and  possibly 

some  University 
Some  secondary  school 

Completed  8th  grade  \ 

Grades  5  to  7 

Incomplete  Primary  SV^-^ooT  (less  than 

5tn  grade) 


Mexico 
Univ .Graduate  or  some 

Univ.  work 
Complete  Univ.  Prepara- 
tory School  C'Prepari- 
toria").  Normal  School 
"or  equivalent 

Complete  Secundaria 
or  equivalent 


Japan 
University  Graduate 

Some  Univ.  or  Graduate  of 
old  system  professional 
colfege  or  normal  school; 
Graduate  of  new  system 
Junior  College 
Complete  middle  school 


Yugoslavia 
Univers ity 

Some  higher  education, 
beyond  secondary  level, 
but  not:  a  university 
graduate 

Sec.  scnool  graduate  of  a 


general  course(old  system) .  four-year  course  after  an 
Complete  upper  sec.  school^eight-,  ear  primary  school 
general  course(new  system). 

Some  secundaria, '^r  Complete  vocational  middle    Vocational  school,  usually 


equivalent 


Complete  primaria 
(bth  grad^y 


school  (old  system) . 
Complete  upper  sec .  school 
vocational  course  (new 
system) 

Complete  upper  primary 
school  (old  system) .  Com- 
plete lower  sec.  school 
(new  system) 


3  years,  after  primary 
school 


Complete  ^-year  primary 
school 


Less  than  6th  gra4e 


primary  school,  <»mplete        Incomplete  primary 


:  ^  f  i  S 
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Table  4 
THE  SAMPLE  DESIGN 


 .  ^  

Socioeconomic  Status 

Upper  Middle 

•  Upper 

t 

Age 

Male 

Female 

•  Male 

Female 

10 

100 

100 

,100 

100 

14 

100 

100 

100 

100 

/ 

\ 


I 

\ 
\ 


V 
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^  THE  COUNTRY  BY  COL':>'TRY  SAMPLE  DESCRIPTIONS 

BRAZIL 


De^.ograph ic  Characteristiccj 

Brazil   IS  tne  largest  cc.ncry   in  Latin  Anerica,    it   is   located  at  tn 
East   of  Scvjch  ^Vnerl^a,  wii-i  an  approximate  area  of  8,500  000  krr^^  and  a 
estimatcQ  popuIacidTn  of  96  r*i^lion  inhabitants   in  1970     ^Accorcm::.  t^- 
^his  esti-nate,   the  derr.ograpr.  :c  CensiCy  is  11.3   inhabitanLs  per  kr*^ . 
However,   soto  regions  of  the  ccntry  are  sparsely  populated  v;hereas 
others  art  densely-  populated,   as  can  be  seen  in  TabiL-   1.     (Data  froni 
I960  census;  WereBe,   19b3.)  ' 

T  a  D 1  e  U 

Distribution  of  Pup...  la  t  ion  by  Georgrapr  :c  a  1  Rl-^^  i  -;^^5 


Regions 

Populat ion  (%) 

<i 

North 

3.55 

Nor  t  heas  t 

East 

36  31 

South 

32.66 

Central-West 

3.3^ 

The  co'intry   is  chara%eri2ed  bv  geographic,   nyd rograpn ic  ,  cl'inatic, 
ecunonic,  and  social  contrasts,   as  was  staled  by  Bastide*  (1959)  and 
LciTTthert    (1939).     Ge^^erally  speaking,   the  Nortn.  Northeast  and  Centi-^il- 
West   r^ glims  arc  tj^ie  ones  where   life   is  nor^  difficjlt   in  all  aspects, 

r  ' 

The  act'-l^ratcd   urbanization  -jf  the  nore  prosperoi^s  regions  has  -in- 
creased  the  rural  migration  phenonenon,  as  can  be  seen  bv  the  follow- 
ing data:     the  percentage  of  people  living  in  the  rural  areas   in  1940, 
1950,   and  1960  was  69  percent,   64  percent,  and  55  percent     respec t ivel 
Tiiese  perceqtages  show  also  that,    in  spit^  of  the  fact   that  nigrati^on 
Is  a    gr  )wl^  phenon^enon,  almobt  half  of  the  Brazilian  population  ;s 
still    living  in  the  rur^l  areas.     As   far  a^geographic  niobility  is 
cor^erned,    it  tends  to  proceed   from  north  and  northeast  to  southeast 
regions. 

Concerning  social  '-'K:^b  i  1  i  ty ,   as    is  observed   in  Table  2,    it    is  going 
on  slowly,   the  tnobility  fro:p  lower -lower  to  upper- lower  class  being 
greatest^    This   is  due  to  the   industrialization  process  going  on  in 
Brazil. 
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Table  2 

Social  Class  D^iscributlon  in  Brazil  at  Various  Dates 
cf.  Havighurst  and  Moreira,  1965,  p. 99 


Social  Class 

1870-72        1920      1950  1955 

%              %           %  % 

Upper 

Upper-Middle 
.Lower-Middle 
Uppers-Lower  ) 

Lower -Lower  ) 
Slaves 

1.0             1.5        2.0  2.0 
5.0             2.0        3.0  4.0 
6.0             9.5      12.0  16.0 
10.0      33.0  36.0' 

73.00 

70.0      50.0  42.0 

15.0 

The  age  groups  of  the  Brazilian  population  according  to  UNESCO  data 
(cf-  Pfrorran^Netto,   1968,  p. 24)  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  3 

Distribution  of  Population  According  to  Age  Groups 


AgiD 

Percent 

0-9            '  ' 

'  30.9 

10-19| 

21.3 

20-59 

43.2 

60  and  more 

4.6 

It  can.be  observed  that,  more \than  half  of  the  Brazilian  population 
is  under  20  years  of^  age, 

The  distribution  cf  the  population  according  to  s6c lo-econoraic  level 
is*"very  heterogeneous,  with  a  remarkable  preponderance  of  lower-lower 
and  upper-lower  classes,  according  to  havighurst  and  Moreira.  (See 
Table  2.) 

r  m 

Educat  ional  Structure 

The  educational  org'^nizat ion  in  Brazil  is  ruled  by  a  law  known  as 
"Diretrizes  e  Bases  da  Educacao  Nac^ional"  (Pol  ic  ies  and  Bases  of 
National  Education)  promulgated  in  1961.     According  to  the  law  the  goals 
of  elementary  school  are:     *'to  develop  children's  reasoning  and  ex- 
pressive activities  as  well  as  their  integration  in  the  physical  and 
social  milieu.**    According  to  that  law  the  expected,  goals  of  secondary 
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scho'ji  are  not  ver\   precisely   ^catec       I:  says,   "Secc-^dar  bclio.>^ 

as  an  la  ten  Lion  'jI  e  h       *_ary  sc,rij)l,  ha-  by  p  irpose   to  :^r-  "  c 

aJw' lesceni  "    Th'_  stv  .Lt'ir-s  of   cdc  hj^iTr-^        coTipose'd  of   c  /.e  '■-lagcc 

lament  ar  ;  ,    inle  r-n^a  i  at-  ap.d  higher   K-\Ci^       T-^   el'enen'.ar     1        :  c'- 
pr  iscb  cne  niirsc-ry  bchools  and  k  i  ndt?r :;ar  t (not  cj-npulso:     ar  _   .;.c'"  a 
r^  *  ai  1  ve  ly.  s"ial i  enrol  Itl^pc)   and   the  eleTLPCar.   jc-ujolb,  -r: 
at.^ndanCf  is  cu"^.pi'sor\   b"   law  anc   is  orfc-rcc  ilirer   fr^'  • 

'.-ars  of  ai;c  on      The  eIfcTier:ary  sen  jo  I   <^:rsiscs  of   foi^:'  ^race^  .:^r 
^  e a r  :3  ,  ^'  1 1 h  f  :       years  o f  t  c r c- d   in  s l   c  . :  i  ^  s  .     In  ^  ^-^c   c  r   -  t: - '  :> o  _ 
od.v.ati'^n   !  s'  pr  o\  ^'_:ec   :or    snl^.    thrt.-^   /ear.       Appr.;  .i^  a:-- :  y-.^'^'n"  ^: 

■^iZi-lian  pjpils  cj'^.piet:-    t^e  4in  ycar_  of  trc  pri^^ar'.'  i  


F'fcL  VnLe rmtd  ;.a t e   s:a^^»    i -^c  I  .de:>  the  sccj'rirar  /  senool  v 
L   ided    rnfo  two  b  I  ages:     rrje  "Gina^ial''   (-  year^,   cor  re       ^  c _    :o  : 
1   riv.r  n.igr:  scnoci;   and   t'  ^.    "Cole^.i/^  (j  vearb/  correbpor    .  n_  t'^c 
>vr  i.^r  ni/fi   sebj^l^J-  -  Bl-^.'''-,   ai   thf    ^nter-^ea  i  ace  sta;-e    r   jT  ^re 
:  ^  : n r.  L e  3 1  schools  .  f  v d r  i    . b  sons   !:  '  '  p r c p a r e  pe p  ■  ^    tz  s   r  -      "    .   i  ^zr 
'  -c'  r  c  c  ,   ag  r  L c  ^  1  c  . r  e   a o     .  r't_  n a  r  y  o c  : : ;  o  1    :  r  ac ;  i  il,  * 

■  n  '-^  o :  c    nail    j  i    l        -  i    n  c  n    ^  w  n     v_  ^   n  ^    '  ,    In--      I  a  r      ^  o  " 

I-   :   r  I  I  r   L   s  t  a ?e  «  :   '         e e  j nd  a  r  '  s c '  ■ .  "    ,   a  f  L  c  r  b e  i  n ^   -  /o   .  .  o  ^  1 

dO  ^nira-^ut    ex.ar^natii  Xan.    st  .Ct-nis   J  >  n'  :   pass   tin.-'   c    ji" .    \:  . 

(Ri  J 1  idadt  ,    1V70;  wnicri         very  diii.cult       lic.e.cr,   cd  c.^*..::^- 
a'. : nor  1 1  i/'-' s  artj  planning  an  '.r'neaiLondl     tr-.'^^  ire   rc  lor^         re  : 
ele-^entar;    .^f^'^ool  wuuld         :ntei;rat.eci  t:c'  tnc   r.rst  s:a^e         i^-  -^eco^- 
dar>    5cn>i..       T.iiS  ;;:I1   be   a  nnified   schu.l,    las*,  ing  8  acc-".^"^:  ears 
i '  :  ^   c  na n in   t ! ;c   s  t:  r  " c  1  ' r •      1 1  I   h*.    f  n  1  I e         a  se  r  i-  s   '  :    c   :  r  x e  n - 
.c'.r  and  -r^i^od  c'^-angcs  .     S.,l   of   the       changes   w'cre  bt^'gir-  nc  p.C 

.D'  J  practice    by  t'L   1 1 '^^^   ef   tne   thir'j  sta^e  01    this  rese-i.*o 

Tnr  '.i^ner   Ic^el  corpr.ses   the    .n  .  ve  r  s  1. 1  y     i  C  h   Che   f^jllo'  : -*  s.^- 
i'-^.'  i^.      Tide  r^^raci .  ^ate  ,   .^radnace  and  ^ppt-c  :  a  1  i/. -^t  1  ^n  eonr^ei.,       d  var*.- 
^       dnrations         c  ime  of  sr'f^'ooling  cicpencim^  on  cnc  specii-.c  ar.a'~i 
Tf^.L  -^lajority  t/f   the  uni^^ur^ity  co-irses   la-.L   lv)-nr  or   fi^e   y-.^rs,  Tiedical 
^  o  :  r  e  s   i  a  ^  t   s  L  X  ye  a  r  s  . 

Accjram^  to  INEP  (i907;  .  Brazilian  elc-ent^ry  school   t-.ac'-rr^  have 
q-icj  i  I  L  le     i  >n'9   as  follows.     36  percent  witn  coT.pIeCe  conr?-_-    in  norr.al 
-cnoolb,   ^designed  to  prikpart   elementary  scnc;.;!    te'achers).    ,Fro~  Che 
reT.ainlng  ^4'  percent,   nearly   16  percent   have   incompleted  cic'-trPtary 
sc  noo  Icojrses.  ^ 

The  a;^**'- na  j<)r  Lt y  of  e  leme nt n ry  schu  j I   t eac he r  s  ar C'   f  -'-^^^'x  .e  •  in 
."i'jl   t ne r e  w<' r e  U  7 0  ,  3 7 6  ' f e ma  1  e s  and   12.680  males  t e ac  h  > 4  ,^ i     e  I o rV n t a r y 
schM.jIs   irt  Brazi-1     '(Werehe,   1963,   p  lib)       D^ca  referrlnj,  r-ntrance 
in  nor-^al   t^cfioofs  {Intended   to  prepare  clemerl^ary  sc  hoo,!'^ \^  ^:  -^r.-)  show 
a  'prupyr  c  i.<n  of   four,  times  more   females   than  males   (80  3  p^rcenn 
females  and   19.4  percent  males   m  1969).     These  data  am   c  consonance 
vvLth   thuse  presented  by  Moreira  and  Havighnrst    (19b5,   p.2'j;;     nich  snow 
Chat    fe'^aie>  c^'onstitutc  93  percent  of  the  total  number  of   i.achers  in 
ele-cr.cary  bcTiovnls      Tfie  discrepancy   betw-en  data  reierrii.^^'   :     sex  oi. 
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kudents  attending  normal  schools  and  the  distrtbut  ion  of  elerientary 
school  teachers  by  sex  may  be  explained  as  follows:     1)  boys  often 
attend  normal  schools  as  a  step  towards  attaining  higher  education^O 
2)  when  they  renain  in  elementary  teaching,  men  ujsually  occ  py  admin- 
istrative positions,  as,  for  instance,  school  principals,  supervisors, 
etd. 

As  to^the  socioeconomic  level  of  origin  of  the  el^en^entary  school 
teachers,  we  'do  not  have  data  for  Brazil  as  a  whole.     For  Rio  de 
Janeiro  State   (one  of  the  more  advanced  in  the- country  and  noc  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  country),   the  distribution  of  elementary  school 
teachers  according  to  socioeconomic   level  was  the  following  in  1950: 
(Havighurst  and  Moreira,   19650  Upper  and  Upper-Middle  26  percent, 
Lower-Middle  53  percent,  Working-Clas3  20  percent.     According  to  these 
investigators,  "the  primary  school  teachers  come  from  a  wide  range  of 
socioeconomic  status,   slightly  more  than  half  of^then)  having  be^en 
reared   in  \ower-mLddle  class  fam.ilies."  (p.  235) 

As  far  as  seconder;,  education  is  concerned,  the  first  sta'^e 
(ginasial)   is  more  relevant  for  this  report,  since  the  four tecn-year- 
oid  Sample  came  from  these  schools. 

Trainjyf^l  of  secondary  school  teachers  is  given  in. the  University 
Fatuities  of^ Phi losophy ,  Sciences  and  Letters,  with  a  curriculum  which 
lasts  four  academic  years.  ^ 

A  ^'^mpl§  of  middle-scho9l  teachers  studied  by  Havighurst  and  Gouveia 
in  1962  co*ntained  about  60  pencent  men^  and  three  fourths  of  the 
teachers  were  under  40  years  ^f  age .  ,  Approximately  65  percent  of  the 
teachers  were  university  graduates,  /mainly  Trom  the  Faculty  of  Philoso- 
phy, Science,  and  Letters   (Liberal  Ar'ts   in  North  American  ternino logy)  . 
The  remainder  were. mostly  graduates  of  normal  schools. 

Concerning  the  socioeconomic  origin  of  these  teachers,  approximately 
one  fourth^were  fforn  working-class  homes,  while  about  hai£  vere  from 
the  intei*med  iate  or  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  class.  '  ^ 

For  the  middle  schools  where  the  fourteen-year-old  pupils  of  this 
study  were  studied,  more  than  half  of  the  te acher s • were  women. 

In  elementary  schools,  classrooms  gen^lllly  contain  about  40  students 
As  far  as  age   is  concerned,  there  is  a  wide  variation^  because  fc^iere 
are  no  restrictions  regarding  age  to  enter  the  elementary  school. 
Besides,  because  of  a  high  level  of  school  failure,  many  students  remain 
in  the  same  grade'  during  two  or  more  academic  years.     The  distribution 
of  students  according  to  age   in  elementary  schools   is  shown  in  Table  4. 
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Table  A 


Distr  ibut  lonf  of  Elccntary  School  Children  b;.   Age,   f^^  Y-^. 
(Data  from  Wercbe,   1963,  p. 97) 


1^59 


Age 

Total  or  SL^ocnts 

less'  than  7 

82  ,994 

-  7 

722,2C1S 

o 

9o7  ,833 

9 

1 ,043,744 

1,0P4,74  7 

*  829,815 

12 

650,341 

13 

404,983 

14 

217  ,523 

15 

95  ,662 

more   L-^ari  15 

54  ,507 

Total 

< 

6  , 104  ,393' 

It  niay  be  seen  tha:  tr-ere  is  almost  a  niillion  anc  a  nai:  . 
older  than  eleven  and,    chcrcfore,   be%ond  normal  clcrentar.-  5': 

^  it  was  not  pos^^Ibie  tc  obtain  data  retemng  to  se^N  anc  s: 
econcT,ic   level  d  Ls  t  r  lou  l  ion  for  these  students. 


:  L  idreri 
I  age 


In  seco^ndary  level  ^he  percentage  of  girls   ib  47.6  percent  anc  of 


boys  32.4  percent,  according  to  data^rom  JBGE  (L966) 
educational  st^TJ^rture 


At 


the -majority  of  students  come  fro^ 


Middle  social  c lasses , -whereas   in  technical  schools  t 


level  of 
of 

students  come  trom  the  Lower  classes   (Hutch  insorr^..Jr'9€^;.  Vascor  ce  los , 
Quirino  e  Cavalcanti,   1 965 Gouve  1  a ,   1964).     In  the  citi<ib   of  See  Paulo 
and  Porter  Elegre,  nearly  22  percent  of  the  students  attending  tie  first 
stage  of   the  secondar;    level   ("g  inas  ios**)  come   from  the  ucr .  r  2 -c  las  s  • 
families.    (Goiiveia,   l9'64).     It   is  possible   to  say   that^    in  ger- 
stage  :>econdary  schioi  children  ages  ran^  from  11   to  17  yeari 
although  official  dSta  were  not  available^  In  tec  hn  ical  ^and 
courses   the  average  age   is  Higher.  ,  \^ 


\  f irs  t 
age  , 


even ing 


The  e  lementary  educat  ion  total  duration  varies  fr'^m  thr^t:: 
academic  years,  according  to  the  legislation  of  each  state 

-tlv^f  our 


tflfe  acade.nic  year  has  ISO  days,  wit 


SIX 

-eneral, 


hours  of  classes. per  das.  The 


total  .amount  of  schooling  is  3,600  hours.     In  the  more  pecent 
to  scarcity  of  elementary  school  buildings,    there   is  an  atce^:p: 
solve  tris  problem  by  reducing  the  total  nvinber  of  school  rr-.r; 
man;,   schools  have  onl>   two  or  three  hours  of  classes  daily,  1:2 
student,  and   two  or  three  sessions. 


due 


a  r  s 
to  ■ 
.  Thus, 
a  given 
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Brazilian  Constitutions  of  19it,   1937,   l$46,.and  1967  state  formally 
that  elementaf-y  educat\on  is^  compulsory  but  the  entrance  ag^  is  not  . 
established,  afthougli  thfc  ''Lei  Organica  do  EnsLno  Primario''  says  that 
elementary  school 'age  snoald*  be  from  8  to  12.     (cf.  Werebe,   1963,  pp. 
3A^-35)  .     It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  law  is  not  always 
enforc^<l  and  the  countify  has  around  39  percent  of  *  ill'iterates  atnong  ^ 

on,  according  to  the  1960  census.  ^ 


peOyp'fe  from  15  years 

The  seco^d^y  school  in  its  first  stage,  (ginaeio)  lasts  four  academic 
ye^ra,  with  a*number  of  days  and  hours  of  schooling  similar  to  the 
elementary  scHool  level.  * 

The  -proportion  bf  public  to'pj^ivate  schools  in  elementary  education 
Is  nine -to  one   in  favor  of  the  public  schooF,  according  to  IBGE  ^1959). 
The  percyit^ges  of'stude^s  and  teachers  in  private  and  pubUc  schools  ^ 
Hs  sho^n  in  Tabl%,  5  . 

^  .  Table  5^ 

Proportion  of  Teachers  and  Students  in  PuBlfc  and  Private  Schools 


/ 
\ 
W 


1  ^ — ^  ^* 

Priva-Ce  Schools  (%)      .Publ'ic  Schools  (7=) 

Total  number 

of  schools  10 

•    .  J 

90              \'  ' 

Teachers  13 

Student^      *                 ^           '        .  ^  ' 
ente;?>rin^            \  12 

,  '  88  ' 

^  S^^ents 

f  LiKshLnc;                    18                        .  « 

82       "  . 

^  ^    '  (;f.  Anua^o  Estatistico  dt>  Brasil,   195^?    ^    ^  . 

There  are  fnore%diica«)Tfa'I  oppor ?:ui^ it les   in  the  more  prosperous,  more 
'populated,  more^  eccmomicSlly ,  culturally,  and  socially  develo^JC-d  regions. 
The  south  and 'the  east^p'arts  ol  the  country  have  more  than  68  percent  of 
nhe  total  number  of  e4.ementary  schools  available   in  Brazil,   77  percent 
o^f  the  eUmentary  schoo U  teachers ,   75  |ercenf  bf^  schopl  entrances  and  90 
''percent  of  the  students  finishing  the  elementary  school  J-evel^  (IBGE,/ 
1959)*.     '      '  .  '  '  '    .      ■  - 

Accoyling  ft^  official  data  for  1964  , "  approx  Lmate  ly  5  2  percent  oi" 
secondary  school  -  students  were  in-private  schools.*  (Mav ighur s t^and 
Gouveia,  p.  24-25).     Table'  6  shov^  the  fenrotlihent  data  for  public  and 
'^private  middle  schools   in  1958  ^nd  19^4.     Ther*  were  almost  equal  numbers 
of  boys  and  girls   in  the.  middle  schools  in  1%5  .     Approxinate.Iy  30  per- 
cent of. .an  age  groups  entered  t[ie  first  cycl^  of  |#b'middle  schooF,  and 
apprcrximately  8  perc^t  cojiipleted  the.  secignd  ^r  colefial  cycle.  ^ 
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Ed in  Brazil 

ifiCT'-a-ip^  one  '  b  social   r  Sach  a  s  I  a  t - -l- n  t  -^a;,    ?c-'  : 

Jictorv'  .V*  ^/n  >vt:  na'-t    m  mn-    cat  a  abv;  t   sch'j.^I  at  t e anC'^  .  r-r 
LeSi  ,    Lt         jIo  be  said   L-jat   l'pLo  occurs  beca':se   I'^^^.'e^r  class  vrareu. 

:a  .^c  or 


treQwcr-t^y  uannrt  nai^Ptatp  f^t^r  c^ilcrcn  in  tne  schools' 
liriancia^    i       Lat  i^'o^^s  an-:  bcL  a  _ibe  '  t  hev  rit  ed    mco^e  fro:: 


1 


The  p r  c  a t  -  c e  i c 
1  c  acic  r       :5  J".  : at 
o  r  J  a  ^  i  t.  d   .  n 


In  the 
1  ar^M  r 


Paren.t  - 
ost  be 
s  .  an^^parenc  s 

L L  me e  t  L     s  a nt>  d  .  ^  c  u s  s   their  c  h  l  1  c  i; n  '  s  ^  ho ^  I  .  p r  o  :> .  u r^V 
ic  :>econdaiy  scp.jcI^   there   is  l^iT.il^r  agencv  ,   d.. c       th  a 


arc'  ^ainraiPLO  rnrougu 
ac^-urding  to  current  rcgislatlc', 
all  Brazilian  clenentarv  schools',     Teachers  anc^p 


i.un,    it   LS^cail'd   "Ai.:t.'Rcy  for  SciiOi.  L  Cooper  at  i^)^/*  ard  it 
expected  to  establish  re  la:^  Lonsh  Lps.  between  *thr-  sc^uo!  and  the 
c\rTi:r.'inLt*  ,   besides  helping  the  scho)l   in  administrative  prohlcT'S.  ^ 


C-^ner'  ro 
s  L  e  m  a  n  d 


parc-nts  '   ac^pi  rat  ions   in  rel-at  ion  to  tliL  cd- 


^al 


ducaLi-onal  and   social  mobility,  *it  may  he  'said   that  the} 


var',   a-w^  ^rCL.ig   tu  socidl  <,iab«s.     In   lower  and  upper  -  luwe r ^^:c  ^ a  1 
classes   forr.al  education   is  considered  as  a  way  of  naising  social  ^ 
s  La  tab      Throjgh  acquisition  of  education,    it   is  expected   that  t'leir 
'ctiildreo  caiVcnttr  occupations  of  Jiighcr  staltiS  than'fheir  parents.  *  In 
uppt  r -T,  idc  1  e  and  upper  classes     educ  at  i  on  fulfills'^  the*  goal  of  rraintain- 
iQg  their  a ii^e ad;,   high  status.  •    '  ' 


;  c  G  u  p  a  I 


'ThL- 

Brazilian  scitool  System      This  situation   is  even  w; 
cla^ssc^   tp.an  in  th^  upper  ones.     Inithc-^ast  case, 
genera^ll^  attend  private   schocrl.s,  wj;>ere  eventual'l^ 


nal  guidancL'  -ef  stude*ots   is  alno.-L  "nonexist^- 

r  se   m  t  h.e 


vDc at  Lora i 


i  iciance 


in  t hi 

1  ower 
tiie  students 
trrey  recei"c  some 
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As  far^as  educational  selection  patterns  are  concerned,   the  selection 
of  -  sCuderfflSjwho,  wan  t  to  continue  studying  is  made  ^n,  C  ho  o.ccasions  of 
formal  educat-ion:     1)  after  the  elenenCary  school  graduation,  when  cne 
students  tak^  an  entrance  examination   (Exame  de  adT.LSsao)   to  secondary 
school.     As  we  said  before ,  >this  examination   is  being  eliminated  dvie  to 
the  union  of  both,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,     2)  After  the  con- 
. elusion  of  the  two  Stages  of  the  secondary  scnoal   C'gmasio  and 
colegio'*)  there  is- another  entrance  examination  for  those  students  who 
want  to  attend  university.     This  examination   is  very  difficult  ana 
usually  the  proportion  of  possibLe  admissions   is  one  out  of  ten  st. cents 
who  make  an  application.     The  frustration  amOr.^  the  students   is  great, 
mainly  for  those  who  aspire  to  attend  Medical  Schools,  Psychology, 
Engineering  and  Architecture  courses. 

/  ^ 

I 

The  official  data  on  promotion  and  dropping  oot  of  school/ are  spowr 
in  Table  7. 

Table  7 

Prggre-fes  Through  toe  Educational  Svbteir.  • 
•  (^e'-^rourp-  7  years  of'  age   m  195^) 


4 

Approx  ina te 

No  ,  Reach  mg 

Percent  of 

-Ag^  ... 

this  level 

a;-;e  group 

7 

Complc  ted 

a  first  year  of  school 

l\400,000 

8 

^  Conp ie ted 

a  second  year  of  school 

1,000,000  .\ 

53 

9 

Comp le  t^d 

a  third  year  of  school 

^750,000 

40 

10 

C^mp let ed 

a  fourth  year  of  school 

500,000 

26 

12 

Entered  first  year  cff  middle  school 

300,000 

r6 

15 

Conp Ie  t  ed 

fourlh  year  of  gina^io  ' 

150,000  * 

7'.  9 

18 

Graduated 

frc^  middle  S(4^oq1 

100,000 

5  3 

19 

Entered  a 

un  ive  r  s  i  t  v 

'  4^,000 

^  2  U 

22 

Grad.iatled 

Irup  utiivcrsity 

i 

^0,000 

1  .6 

Screes:  '  Censo  Escolar  Do  Brazil-.     INEP ,  1963 
.  A  Prob lemat ic a  Da  Educacao  No  Brazil. 

Jarbas-G^ncaives  Passar^inho,  ^Imister  of 

Education  and  "  Cuit.ure  .     Revista  de  Assuntos 
,  »  

Militares  e  Estudos  Br as xle iros ,  Marc  n -Apr il 
1970. 
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A;  Lf  r     r  ad' lai  1       ^ *_ .  ^ -^.en  kar  \    bz^.u   I,     t  .C'/nt^  can  c     ^  £    .    \j    .  ^' 

-  -     ^)  Otncr  c^.r^.  ^,     '  ^fur  tec^'iiLrl   training,    i.e    ,    xr  ,pc.:-- 

.J   15   s./iii.ar         I'c        .al  C'.rr/c  :^a     r   se^jncar;  >cr,o^^s   ;:1   -  'a 
-.p-^ii:.  Cirricji.--..   ^  l  r     ally  c  ur.p  j  ^  t  u         p  r  a  'j  1 1  l.  a  1  ac  L  v  -   i  p :  c  .  _  .  ^ 


cap  r."     lie  :>iaL 
1  •  c    L  ac  -  J 


p-  1'  '  1  ' .  s  L  r  OLL  ^rr-c  for  ' 'il  I'.r.' 
.   •/  ^ 1  u  r  ^   ^  s  ^  r  c  a  t:   -  1   i : ;  p  1 1  b  I  i  l   ^  c  v 


^  -  'it  I  on  -  ^  LD       t:  •  • 


1   ,    t .  . 


-     *  c   L t  ac . If  " 
,  t  a  c  •  'J  r  • .  1  ' 


c.i c  '  1  ^  to  '. 


-  *       r  p  -p  .  .  - 


ta       Lb     a  G  : 


-f:p  -r*.       L^LL  >  ^tuc^":    i.^t'i  teac  u  r  ar^ 


c   .  a  r  i  tr  ~- 

D .  I  .  a  t.  1  o  n 

' '  n  L     .  a  c  ' ,  L  r 

- .  r  c  J  , 


A 


in   L  be 


■*    -         1  . '  ii   L '      ^  .  1     ^.'1    Sa  '  Pa*  lij   :  -   (^^^  i  :  y 

^   :  -re     a  ,    m  i  q >  c  c u n v c  r     n c  l    of  r?a ny   f  a c  t <j r  -    .  ■  ■  .  l  '"-i  d  . d   r. u  i  a- 

'.-,..,<n'.t    in'ol.-r  Brazilian  tl-^dhl       T!iC    ^-.p^ic:  ^  r..^ 

^          '      ^ L  r    L  i*  :  t  J    -  "^r  i.ir  ti  i.o  r1     i  /(  s   t  h     c*  l  L  ,   p  up  i  n  t  :       a  : 


•1  an  - 


-  L  -p ^  1     Pinv   Lhe  "-o^r    ntc^^nL  hisfor^,   jf  cily,    IL  car   d*^-    -aid  oni 

V    ^      ""rnc t:  r c>{^i  ? t  an  I  za :  1   n"  occurred  be^twe^'p  ^ihe  po  1  1 1  i c  ; -e  j  ^n-^-^. ic 
c r  1  '£ ^     t   1929  .1^0   19^5.     During  this  pen ocT^Hv.T'iTy  c"i'    c   n uri^ I"'  ' 

a[^:'  '.u-.an  r^-sDurL^b  \;ere  string  eno  ig  :  to  -a'^t-  the  ciL/  Cl-'  '.I.'p,  and  a 
Hutv:    ,>[  nt  w  planning,  and         a  new  Ma\   or    life   uas  felt 

-'^'-t-.    '  J^^' '    ^-'^^  ''^'^        lon'^t,-r  St.  I  f -b.if  {  Lc  1  ^  n:       Be^,t         of   i  l 

''•T-'-'l       '        arban  ser\Lco-^  and   real  »^stit.>    sp*.  t 1  at  ion ,  xr.u..^tries 

'-^  -'^   beyond   thr^  city   lir:,itb,     ■Tfie  Greater  'Sa-^  Paulo  bc^ar  lo 
Cf-'.  !-p    -According  to  Mjrsc   (1970),    the   narc  of  "mo  tr  jp::  I  ;  ^ "  :an  bo 
*  ^  ^.    the  City  6f  Sao  Paiilo  fr^m  C'.-it.:ral   and  ecolo^iLal   p~    ^ts  rf 
'  .      T'  lb  happens  heca'4be   thc^cit;^    is  not   oply  a  passive   rc^'    .  r 


\ 
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of  Intellectual  and  artistic  tendencies,  but  an  original  source  cf 
styles,  ideas  and  cultural  patterns.  ^' 

The  metropolitan  popullctJ^Q^  is  around  six  million  inhabicants, 
distributed  in  an  area  -of  1,622  km^.     Its  demogr aplfic  density  is, 
therefore,  approximately  5,720  inhabitants  per  kr^ ,  one  of  the  greatest: 
in  the  country. 

T  The  city-of  Sao  Paulo  is  located  in  the  souch  r^ion  of  the  cc^ntrv. 
Its  climate  is  temperate,  cuntrasting  with  other  cities  sitjatec  '':>re  - 
to  the  north,  where  the  climate  is  a  tropical  one. 

It  was  not  possible  to  find  precise  data  concerning  the  ciscribit. on 
of  the  population  according  to  age.     Social  mobility  is  hign,  due  :o 
industrialization,   immigration  and  educational  oppor tunit^e^s  (c: 
Hutchinson,   1960).       However,   this  mobility  is  more  structural;   tnat  is, 
the  result  of  creation  of  middle  and  superior  job  opportunities  as  a 
consequence  of  an  economy   in  expansion,   than  a  mobility  caused  b; 
exchange  of  status,  which  would  be*  a  result  of  climbing  of  sor^e  a-^c 
lowering  of  others  on  the  occupational  scale. 

The  feographical  laobility  is  great  because  t  it^  city  of  Sao  Pa^lc  , 
besides  the  great  number  of  immigrants  received  from  various  foreign 
countries--  mainly  Italians,  Japanese  and  Portuguese--recei\ cs  aisc  a 
large  number' of  Brazilian  people  who  come  from  other  regions  of  tr.e  - 
country,  mainly  the  northeast  region.     These  migrants  usually^  are  eif^ier 
semiskilled  or  unskilled  workers.  •  ^« 

^^^herefore,  although Imany  data  concerning  demographic  characteristics 
of  the  city  were  not  optained,   it. can  be  said  that  the  city  of  Sac  Paulo 
is  not  representatives/of  the  country  as  a  whole.     It  is  the  larges: 
industrial  cerfter  in  Latin  America  with  all  the  character  is  t^s  cf  tne 
large  urban  an^  industrial  centers:     more  work  opportunities,  more- 
social  ^npbility,  more  'ejjucat  ional  opportunities,   being  the  nucleus  of 
foreign  «^nd  internal  ^immigrat  ion  . 


Although  accurate  data  could  not  be  obtained  concerning  the  di^:ri- 
bution  of  t       p*pulat ion  according  to/soc ioeconomic  status,    it  can  be 
said  that  thT^number  of  industries  and  *irKlust r lai  workers  increased  98 
pe.rcent  and  ^  oerceiit ,  respectively,   in  the  period  from  1950  to  1960. 
The  group  of'^[kli:lFd^'"ar^Wsk"riled^ l^We fs"cl>nsrtrut e-"a  gre ar ""p^^  <^ 
>  the  city  popijlation.     Even  being  one  of  the  more  developed  center^s  from 
'the  soc  LpecorV^'^.ic  point  of  view,  Sao  Paulo  cic>  has  a  greai  number  oi 
nonskilled  people  wit*  temporary  jobs.     ,  * 

At  the  sane  "^ime,   to  the- number  of  people  with  temporary  jobs,  one 
may  add  the  number- of  unemployed,  which  corresponds,  t-o  ^^percent  of 
tha  labor  ppver  ofth^city. 
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r  ^  inJi'i>triai  area  ib 
(.i'-'h  ii  D2.  j  ,    .lib  d  pop  ..a: 


p  r  c  d  J   1 : '  a  n : 


*  Iwv.^  r .  t..-^  .ai  cia:5St'D.     In       >.-raI,   crv—c  area::  ar-  '\oz 


t  lu  s       L  I aric:  n  ^  s  e  o  .   s  c,  r  s  ,   i  -^a  ^  i-  p  ar 


ar   s  a*^'    ^  c 


ra.   ire  a  ui  r 
a  r     ^  t  1  ^ r  a  1 1  >'  j  i '  i  • 


.a.  ,   anc  pe>- . 


anci   i-ie  .;ppc  r  zi^s-cs   i  :*  c   i-^   r r  ;.cr_- r  t  > a ^  .-as 


c   :    r  a  .  a  r  a  ,   w  'K-  r  e  •  t ' r  f    a r :    t:  e  i  :  ^  r  p  . .  .  c     l  r  ,  .  ^  e  b 

E:'  V  ai  . .  nal  S  L  ruc  :'.rtj 

1  u  ,  c"i  t  L n  a  I  s  t:  r  .  c  ^  .  r  .  i  ■  i . .  c  1  r  :  5  a  ^  Pa..  .  * 
i-c   resi         tic  \>u,n!:r.'       Tt'LTl   arc   no  a.ailablc  caca 


b  :  a  :  : 


Si.  ?a. 


Si^  Pa..lo  s:ac-        T'^^^c  da:a  arc^  'J:-/^narC'. 


p  laic^.j 

:     1       a .  <        . ,   t     r  l-  art   n  c  p  r  e  c  i  s  --^  d  a  :  a  a  /  a  .  1  a  r  i  t  ,   :^  ^  ^- 
. :^  L '^le   A :^  I e  cz-^r.ir  \  1 1 le  r     i a  prep  r.c e  r  a n 


r  a  ^  vt"  s  t   r   2  ^ 


c  a :  a  a . 


.  nc  i 


it  can  DC  'r;pp^->ivj  ^r.t 
-      ^a  i  c  i.udS  . 


thu  bL^c«.nts   ^1   the  eIe'^e^tar^ 


:  ^  .  r  t  e  c    ,  o 


-0  * 


•and  soc  :  ^C0L;n^ric   s  tat  . 


ar  :e  ^, 


At  t  c   st.cor.dary  scr.cz  I   level,   77  percen :     :   t  "^e  t'-at^ 
c-rsLi;  CO  ir^fc;;   (Go-:v.  la,    lih^  ,   p.33).     ConCL-rn  :nV'  tr.^ 


a  snail   pr-^d^/ii. nance  of  ^e'^.al*_-  (- 


-  a 


3,2 'pt-r     rii   ft-rralV^)  .     Morr.  tr'.ar  50  pcrc^ni    ^-i   ".u^    :each.r^  a 
' :  .  ->  n  L  ( - a  r  s  c  1   t  e  ac  1 .  i  ^. ,  which   i  nd  . c  a  t  ^  s  *  r  >a  t    t  (   —  - :     f   t  -   ^  a  r  • 
^>t..I        '^^^   (GuLivcia,  196^;, 

Arw./.c   two.  thirds  of   trie  acadeTiic   sec^r.dar     •.■^/-ol  bt^J'.-^^ts  c  c  u 
:  rv 'ippci  -  "iddie  and  Iow(_  r -r  idd  ie  ^^ocial  ciasst'-,   b^c   t :  •:  st^d*. 
z^-I^^  fr       ti-it^e  ^.ocial  c  lasses  const  it 'ilc  om-'  2t)  pe!«cent  of  t'e 

4 

:         :  r  .  a  I  sc  hoo  Is  . 

* 

d.-'Ccirm^  a>rc  ano  st/,  of   tr.c   gmasxil   dc  .         rtidc'^:      th-r^    ^  r-,  i 
cat.||d,  a.  .at.Iu  ^also-!     liowe\cr,^.L   is  kn.'sr.   tiiat   cni-   a^c     ar.^^    : :  o;^ 
^1   t '-^   w   a'^a   t  here   is  a  b^J  lane c    in  the  d  i  s  t  r  i  '-^'.t  i on  by  sj,  •  , 
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The  Selected  Sample 

f 

^     The  criterion  used  for  the  selection  of  schools  ^as  their  location 
In  other  words,  a  school  was  considered  to  have  an  upper-middle  pop^.- 
lation  if  it  was  located   in  a  section  of  the  city  where  fanilies  of 
high  incomes  lived.     The  same  consideration  is  true  for  the  low  inco^. 
sections  of  ^he  city. 

*        It  has  to^e  po*inted  out   that   i,n  the  Brazilian  sample,  most  of  the 
upper-middle  subjects  come  from  private  schools,  whereas  the  upper- 
lower  ones  come  from  public  scho*ols.     Therefore,  besides  better  builc 
Ings  and  equipment,  private  schools  also  have  better  professional 
resources  (counselors,  psychologists',  and  so  on).     Although  it  can  ro 
be  said  that  the  schools   m  the*  sample  are  reprefS^ntative  of  all  the 
Braziliaa  School  system,   they  seetn  to  constitute  an  adequate  sample  o 

the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  educational  system. 

✓ 

It  seems  that,  -in  gentnra,l  ,   the  sTaff  of  the  schools,   as  well  as  tn 
students,   reacted  to'the  research  w^h  good  will  and  cooperatlop  I: 
can  be  mentioned,,   however,   that   this  attitude  was  better  in  the  pabl. 
schools-,   Ihi^  pos3,lbIy.  occurr,e<i  ipec^usie  as  public  schools  are  suppor 
by-  public  funds,   they,  might  have  felt  that  they  should  cooperate  wi:n 
.tlie  community.     This  is  less  likely  to  occur  in  the  private 'schools 
which  are  supported  by  the  students'   parents.     Although  no  direct 
pressure  from  the  parents  was  observed,   there  was  felt  -a  general  appr 
^  hensio.n  in' Che  school-heads  concerning  the  amount  of  time  spent  with 
administration  of  the  tests. 

Regarding  the  teaclnng  personnc-1  of  the  schools,  as  was  pointed  Oi^ 
their  Reactions  were  friendly  and  cooperative.     Nevertheless,  at  the 
last  part  of  trie  ad-^.iaistrat  ion  of  the  inst  niment  s ,  some  ^sc  hool -heads 
began,  to  worry  ab.^.t   the  students'  missing  classes.'    In  a  very  few 
-^cases',   this  worr\  was  obvious;  but   in  no  case  did   it  prevent  the  test 
from  Qompieting  tho  administration  of  the  instruments. 

The  students   m  general  artd  e spec  la  1*1  y  those  from^  eler^cntary  scrioo 
reacted  in  friendly  fashion  towards  the   instruments      In  the  secondar 
school   the   inU;rest  was   less  strong,   especially  in  the  uppc-r -niod  Ic 
class.  .  ' 

Referring  to  the  parents   in  relation  toithe   interviews  (Stage  II), 
th/^  aCtitude  was  cordial  and  cooperative,  far  both  social  cla^sc3 
involved  m  the  research.  •  Parents  answered/willingly  the  various 
questions  of  the  mtervv^ew. 

No  other  Objecti^on        except  that^  it  was  time  consunjing  was 
brought  up  by  the  sc  "^oo  1 -heads .     No  one  found  any  question  as  contro- 
versial, difficult  or  unacceptable. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OE  MEXICO 


Demographic  Characterise  ics 

'  The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  the  1971  eleventh  general  census  of  popu- 
lation had  a  total  population  of  48..31^,438  inhabitants.    There  were 
23,873,207  men  and, 24,440,231  women  .    The  extension  of  the  country  is 
1,967,183  square  kilometers,  the  density  of  the  population  was  23.2 
inhabitants  per  square  kilometer^%l  1967^. 


In  Table  1  one 
and  by  age*,  with 


y 


can  observe  the  population  in  1968  distributed  by  sex 
intervals  of  five  years^. 

Table  1^ 


AGE 

MEN 

TOTALS...  _ 
*  ^^^3,*000 

0 

4 

4,461,000 

4,272,000 

9 

3,693,000 

3,499,000 

•     ^^^^^5^2, 000  . 

10 

1^  , 

>  3,041,000 

2,900,000 

,^       94 1,000 

15/ 

to 

19 

2,454,000 

2,391,000 

4,845,000 

20 

to 

24 

1,971,000 

1,966,000 

3,937,000 

25 

to 

29 

1,605,000 

'  1,645,000 

3,25o;ooo 

30 

to 

34 

1,327,000 

1,403,000  . 

2,7  30,000 

35 

to 

39 

1,119,000 

1,189,000 

2,308,000 

40 

to 

44 

,  943,000 

1,004,000  ' 

1,947,000 

45- 

to 

49 

7 64  ,.000 

831,000 

, 1,595,000 

50 

to 

54 

616,000 

674,000 

1,290,000 

55 

to 

59 

519,000 

g  549,000 

1,068,000 

60 

to 

64 

•  428,000 

437,000 

865,000 

65 

to 

69 

313,000 

325,000. 

%^8,000 

70 

to 

74 

209,000  ' 

223,000 

4  32,000 

,75 

to 

79 

130,000 

139,000 

269,000 

80  and 

more 

109,000 

-  118,000 

227,000 

Estimated  for  Jurte  30,  1968. 

In  Table  2,  taken  from  the  1960  census,  one  can  see  the  distribution 
of  the  economically  active  ^part  of  the  population  for  the  entire  Repuhlic;i>. 


Table  2- 


Economically  active  population 

Wo  risers 

Employees 

Owner*  and  business  men 

Work  on  their  own 

Help  their  family  without  salary^ 

PConomicarly  inactive  population 

Home  chores  * 

Students-  « 

Other      .         .  • 


11,332,016 
5,8.34,424 
1,490,336 
87,772 
3,798,311 
121,173 

14,441,307 
9,623,630 
2,653,077 

.  2,164,600 


r 


In  i9b0  :  v-re  were  3^, ^2. ,11':^  inhabitants  MtrAico.  Tne  ba  a: 
:r':n  tnt  data   m  TabK    :   i     uivcn.  by  crildre-       Low  tuc  1 

-^r.tr  van  sec  ec  )nv.^iiL*l  1/  act  "c    p^p-iiat^on  . 

as  ^btiratc'J   .  r  j--^  the   :9o0  a-n^^iih  ,     In  t^ir   case   I'^c^  c  la^    if  icat  - . 

«  .  ,  Table  3^ 


BRA.\/')  Or  ^.CTIVITY  A:;D  SL;.  '  19, 

^  12,00. 

I 


wo  me  p 


Men 


Me  n 


91 


6,37 


£.  •  t  r         .  :r  Li_  £  l.^  "- 

■^ep  *  -  ■  17^.3:^ 

»  -    .  - 


X ,  8  £ 


C-nstr     t -   >d.strv  69- 
Men  '  e)6^! 


33,,  329 


EI^ctric:t^,  Ga^  ,  etc    '                                                        '  59,7-j 

Me  n         '            "  53"' 

Worr^er^          ^  '  6;22i 

Comniurce  ^  1,576,9^7 


1,087 


Trans  portat.^jlj  ^  *  563,9r:-» 


527,377 

Wornen  '  ^  36,o07 


Servictfs  .  2,015.^ 

fj^"  y/^    ,  1,037,722 

Women  ■''"^  978  ''^1 


At  this  time  the  estimated  population  was  47, 26/, 000.  Be^iltez 
'Zenteno^,  writing  In  1961  predicted  a  populat i^rr^f  49,298,100 
inhabitants  for  1970,  close  enough  to  the  aerial  cf^isus  figure,  and  • 
predicts  68,170,300  for  1985. 

Educat ional  Structure 

Description . 

When  the  Cros^^at  lonal  Research  Project  was  started   in  June  1965  , 
the  educat  io^mHitem  prevalent  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  had  the  sa^e 
characteristics  as  ic  has  today.     The^e  characteristics  are  dictated  b; 
the  organic  law  of  public  education  which  expresses  the  rights  and  , 
responsibilities  of  the  State   in  regard  to  ^clucation. 

Preschool  Education. 

Below  six  years  of  ag^,  preschool  education  is  offered   in  nursery, 
day  care  centers,  "casas  hogares",  kindergartens  ^nd  similar  institu- 
tions.    It  is  stated   in  the  organic   law  of  pub  1 icv educat ion ,  that  pre- 
school education  has   the   task  of  propitiation  of  the  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  esthetic  development,   the  socialization  in  children  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  habit  of  going. to  school.     All  of  this  has  to  be 
done   in  accordance  with  their  age.     It   is   interesting  that  jrom  the 
reading  of  this  document  one  develops  the  feeling  that  the  child  shoulc 
be  over  protected.    The  feeling  is  also  left,   that  the  child  is  not  . 
ready  for  intellectual,  and,   in  general,  of  cognitive   interests  and  it 
IS  quite  stressed  that  he  should  not  be  pushed  too  hard   in  this  tender 
age.     Whatever  the  case  may  be,   the  actual  practice   in  preschool  edu-  . 
cation  in  Mexico     has  traditionally  forbidden  the  .teaching  of  i^etters  / 
and  numbers,  they  rust  not  learn  to  read  before  they  start   the  first 
grade  at  school.     In  chese  centers  the  children  learn  to  play,   to  da/lce  . 
to  sing.    They  carrv  on  with  physical  excercises,  do  manual 'ahd  artt^- 
tic  activities.     The  teachers,  called  "Educadoras ^ "    who    are  in  charge 
of  Xhis  type  of  education  must  have  a  special  propafation  acquired  al  ^ 
specific  normal'  schools.     School  education  may  be  'imparted   to  all  the  . 
children  below  six  years  of  age   in  the  Republic,  but  it   is  not  obli-  f 
gatbry,  nor  is   it  a-  requirement  to  enter  primary  school .  "Certain*   -  ^ 
nurseries,  and'  part icularly  the   institutions  called  "Hogores,"  are  « 
sustained  by  the  State   in  order  to  give  some  amount  of  education  and  a 
place  to  live,   to  abandoned  children.     In  these  places,  care  is  given 
by  day  and  night  and  *a  trial  is  made  to  provide  a  family  situation  for 
them^.  '  \  - 

It  is  of  interest  to  indicate     thad  the  total  number  of  students  at 
preschool  level,  352,021   in  the  entire  Republic  of  Mexico,  indicates, 
conservatively,  that  c^nly  one  ou-t  of  every  18  children  of  three^to  si:< 
•-years  of  age  attend  preschool  in  Mexico. 
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rr-'    s.'   to  :3^rL,eri  vtai.    of  age,  ch:lJ,rer     'Mi.Id  a'i  lenu  pr^T^r 

pri-.arv  c'.cati-p   iL   b :         in  a  sa-^ipl^ag.  ^C'V_  '/^'^Wriod  o  jl  1939, 
I  ^   '/do  i  J . ..id  r r  d L    .1    S 7 2  ,  0  7 ^  c  ■ : .  d r e  ^  :  ^ c  r   s  t  ^  r  -  :  ^ e  p r  i  -vi r  v   '  c  p o  1  , 
-+n.,427  '.crc  s  I'l  yiar^  of  a^-:  ,   29o,43<^  u^-rc  s\ -t  r.  VL^ars  .of  ae*  ^  -S7,5T~ 
utrt  <^L,d';:  year,        age  ,   29,230  wc  rl   time  yoar^^  c>f  age,    16  ,  702  .ere  tc^ 
"i^"  ^i*  ^         '^-A   '^^"^.^  -,17b  i/erc     .c'/ep^  ye  ar.^  j:   ayc  .     T^^cr^.  was  als^    a  tj-r.c 

•  mg,   t         LM'j   poorer  I'a-uly,    L\e  older   :St  ch.il_   at.  >j-:rat:. 

'l:.e  iDMc:   m'  pr.^ary  edjcai.jn   i,-        prj^otc   i.,e  adeq'udLe  ph^  -  ca.. 

I .  i  le^  :  .  J  L  ,   -noral,   cl'/l^,   ..-I'leLic   afj  .^ocia-  cieve  1  jp  ^  em    ip   ibe  z'll- 
'''  ^'^"^       I  -    ^  b   I  J  p  1 1  p a  r  c    t '  ie  p  for   their  >-j^'r  aa  \  a n  L  a^e  a ^  ^  'e  1  1  a  .     '-^  r  :  - 
id.'-jintd^e         ^  'cieL^.  .     Pr.rai     ea'.ieat^cr.  prepares   the  SL  lUeni:   z.  sat.ri 
h       owf.  n^.  -  .  ^  ,    t  ;  :'e   ^  apa,^  1  -   j:   m  1 1 1 1 1 :       t  n*.    i  p. ^  L  r  une n :  ^,  and 
>:    ,v)ru.    i;.   1)  prepare   tnc-^  t' encr  Ap/ee  "/to  "^--e'^ndary  cdicat 
.'...iL    ip  L'      Lp.i:ed  Slates  vv."/.'^  oe  called   j.^rw    >-  pigh  s^:u,>oi''- 

-""n-  I'^e      "if   pri-\ar  '  •.d'icati^^n  -.rc         *ped   in  t.pr.  j  c  . 

L  V     ye  a  r     e  a^^  i  dp  i   l  '  -ie  ^,  ,  [r*         c  omp  I       c    i  p    .  i . .  ^  -t  ar'"-'Y'*^  i"f'~  ' 

art   exee^^:^     s  ar"  per   -ited   tv>       is  re^   .a Lion  Pri-^a:^ 

i  o    >h  1  L ^.1  r  J  r  •  and   free   f  t  > r  e  *  r  .   M^' x  i  c  i c  .  r  .  --p"^  r ■    ■  f   I  e  s  ^  t  n  a p   '  ^, 
a^e       Lp  .  .   a   tew  ^^ears  a^o,    IL  was  njn.'bex  cil       ki   the  presepl 


e  .  e   'fc  / 


car-  -  : 

tPere         als     -^L-.ed  sex  edL^eation.     Prirr^ry  scpo>>\i;ia  Mexico  are  c  ■  ■ 

a-  uroan.    semi  - 'a  r  ban  ap^'   rpral.     The  babi^   subiect  ^la^ter  '.pvc-^r 

9  ... 

te-,as   ti'  p.    L'-.u  sai^e   in  ax;   o:  thern. 

Apjrh^r  J  -  i  f  ic  a  l  i  op.  fipds  two  typeV,  ^he  s  t  a  t  e  ,sc  hoo  1  ;d  anr*  the 
pri   lie  b-c'-iopM^,  depend  ipg  who  econur.ical  ly  sustai-.^^  tne-^  Alt 

^  ^  ^  jj'   3  7  J :    L  n^'  Na  1 1  o  n  a  1  Ed  dC  a  t  i  on  a  1  S  y  s  t  e  rp  ^  ^  ,   e  mp  [  i  as  i  -  e  s   t  h  a :   t  nc 
re^i^Lui].-  e ^ rporat  ipp.b ,   or  groups   tiiat   in  so'^w:    wa  v  or  another  are   rc - 
latca         p-^i.4i.;as  creeds,   ean  not  provide  education,   this  article  has 
bec^n^e  more  and  T.ore   f'lexiplp,    in  the  Tieas^iTe   that   such   in^  1 1  t  d  t :  one  , 
wL/cn  by  law  riust   apply   fur  permission  to  carry  on  with  edpcatipp  frc  - 
r.P*    Sec  rt' '_ar  lat  of  Pobl  ic  Education,   nusi  maintain  the  norms,  plarib, 
7-  thods  and  pr  )'^rai-b  of  stndy  that  the  Secretariat  of  Education  dcpiands 
in   i-t-^  owr.  bclipols.     The  sfate  keeps   the  right   of   denying  the  applica- 

frv      individual  person^  or  groups   to  found  a  school   if  tnev  do  Pv^t 
i-dl:ili   the  requirements  of   the  Secretariat  of  Education.     As  time  has 
gop.-  on,    m  tht   entire  Republic  the  number  of  private  scliouls  has  been 

on  the    increase  .  Ttrx?  tras  beeti  encouraged,   becaai^e'-We  Stale  ha^  found 

It   impossible   to  maintain  j|ace  witii  .the    increase  of  the  population  and 
cannot   fulfili   all   the  neods  of  education  for  the  children.  Private 
senools  are,   however,   almost  exclusively   to  be   found   in  the  state 
capitals  and   in  other  iirb^n  centjers,   where   the   population  is  economical- 
ly capable   o'f  Sustaining  this  ^^^pe  of  education       In  many  of  tiiose 
sqhoois  the  school  population   is  mono  sexual.     Ttie   number  bt   cades  in 
wnich'  it   is  mixed,    is  far  less   than  for  the  state  schools 
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Secondary  Education. 

JuFiLor  higj],  or  as  it  is  cialLed  in  Mexico        "Escue  la 'Secundar  ia*" 
is  the  *"cont  inu^t  ior^  and  broadening  of  the  primary.     Its  c»bject   is  to 
reaffirm  and  deepen  the  teachings  of  primary  school  and  .to  discover 
attitudes  and  vocational  orientations  in  the  adolescent  on  whose  interest 
this  type  of.  education  is  structured.     Secondary  education  takes  three 
years,   it  is  imparted  by  specialized  personnel   in  each  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of.  the  programs.     These  are  elaborated  by  the  Secretariat  of 
Education.     Private   ind iv idual s ' or  groups  may  also  provide  secondary 
jeducation,   as  long  as  they  comply  with  the  usual,  ^requirements  plus  those 
which  specify  specialized  personnel  for  teaching  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught  at  this, level     .  '   •  - 


After  completing  secondary  education,  th^  student  can,   according  to 
his  interest,  enter  into  either*  the  normal  education  to  obtain  a 
teacher  certificate,  vpcational  education  that  will  prepare  him  to  enter 
a  technical  school,  or  preparatory  educartion  that  will  prepare  him  to 
enter  the  university. 


/ 


Tables  4,  5,  and  6  below  shaw  the  relevant  numbers  foV  schools,  and 
fpr  children  attending  them,,  plus^degjree  of  "djjsert  ion , "  the  number  of 
students  failing,  etc.     All  of  this  for  prescliool  education,  primary 
education  and  secondary  education. 


Table  4- 
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PRE-SCHOOL  EDJJCATION  (1967) 


Number  of 

•  Total  Number 

 w  \ 

« 

Schools 

of  Students 

Boys  Girls 

Total 

2,7Q9 

352,021 

172,558  179,463 

a^  State 

2,126 

b)  Private 

300' 

c)  "Mixed 

f 

283 

* 

T^ble  5 


13 


Primary  education  (1967) 

Number  and  Distr  i"but  loq  of  ^hp  Srhn^  < 


Primary  Education 
40.424 


a)  Urban 

b)  Rural 
Tocai 


Men 
906 
110 
1.016 


Urbans 
10.055 


Women       >  Mixe^ 


977 
•34 
1 .011 


8, 172 
30,225 
38.39>7 


Rur als 
30,369 


Bay 
School 
9,690 
.30,389 
39.979 


Nigl«r 
Sohobl 

365 
80 

44? 
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Derc  rt        .    r^r^cuias^e  P.: 


a)  SiL'dents  regi^L',r.,  '               '  '^,I5'>,^''. 

b)  Students  at   the  on-  of   rhe  year  '/.i^j^Si^ 
Percentage  CL   clio-c^  re;^Ls1:ered               :^  i  .  y"'- 

d)  Stjdenc^s  promoted  b  ,  In':  ,  l^j :) 

e)  Percer.tage  promuLc.  .  -              .            .  ,-^J 

'Jrbaa  Sc  hoo  I  s  « 

a)  Students  register^:'.  '                    5,  151-, 961' 

b)  Students   lost  41-,0?3 

c)  Students  at   the  e.^-  -jf   tiie   .ear  4,737^91^ 

d)  Avera..;e  attendanct^  '                                         4^457  .^3'- 


Rural  Schools  ' 

a)     St'ide:us   r^gisterc.i  ^               '                *        ■  '3,00^,9< 

h)St'iaenLslost  231,393 

c  )     S^riic  e  'U  s  a  t   t  he  t        ^  f  c  he  y  e  a  r                                 2  ,  7  5  n   :  :  7 

d)     Average  attendair.c    '  "                                    2,50^   2-^  i 

A  gooc  part  of  the  3  2%  ''deserting,"  actually  rrovc   to  dn.cr.e-r 
.sch.ool  or  change  to  a  private  school.*   In  a  longitudinal  stua 
U'e   louhd  ainost  0%  dtzSu  r  t  ion  iro-^  .school   lor  any  given  s^.'^.l 
year  and  a  higher  percentazg  of  prurrotiop 
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PPST-PRIIIAR/  EDUCATION  (i:^67) 


Total  of  Schools  "'  3,963 

Secondary-^,  2  , 025 

Pre  ,'cca t  Lona  1  20 

Voeational  '  43 

Preparatory  268 

Busii^ess  Academics  628 

Normal                 '  232 

Prpfessional  .  261 

Special  Scliools  50y 

t 
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Table  6 
*  (ConC  inued) 


Students  ReRistered 


Totals 

'Men 

Women  \ 

Secondary 

583,792 

362,362 

221 ,430' 

Prev«caClonal 

15,843 

13,281 

3,562 

VotaCional 

27,565 

24,855 

-2 , 7 14 

Preparatory 

90,1:91 

70,447 

19,744 

Business  Academics 

■  87,726. 

2  8-,  621 

59,105 

Normal 

63,22b 

25,371 

37,849 

Professional 

13'3-,926 

113,905 

.  20,021 

Special  Schools 

108,245 

56,522 

51,723 

"the.  Teaching  Personnel  in  Mexico.' 

To  complete  a  course  of  study  at  the  '^Escuela  Normal,"  Is  the 
minimum  requirement  for  the  persons  that    w^nt  to  obtain  a  teacher 
ctert if  icate .    The  ^cuela  Normal  for  Teachers  has  as  i|:s  fundamental 
objective  to  equip  the  student  with  the  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  neces&ary  for  teaching.     It  ideally  demands  that  the  individ- 
ual    acquires  besides  teaching  technique  a  good  integral  cultural 
knowledge -and  it  intends  to  infuse  the  student  with  the  realization  of 
his  social  responsibility  in  the  practice  of  teachirig^^. 

There  aVe  five  types  of  Escuela  Normal:     1.     The  Escuela  Normal 
Rural  which  intends  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  rui'al  schools.  It 
requires  that  the"  students  should  have  terminated  the  primary  school 
and  prefers'  §tudents  that  come  from  rural  areas.    The  duration  of  the 
course  of 'Study  is  four  years.     These  are  dividexi  in  two  cycles  of  two 
years  each.    The  plans  of  sCudy  are  similar  to  the  urban  normal / school , 
except  ^that  there^  is  particular  stress  given  to  knowledge  applicable  to 
the  rural  needs/'  ^ 

2.     Th€F,,  Pscue  la  Normal  Urban^.     It  equips  the  teachers  for  teaching 
at  urban  schools,    it  requires  the  completiort  of  the  primary  school. 
.The  darat  ion' of  ,  t4ie  course"  of  study  is  six  years  <<ivided  in  three  cycle 
of  two  yeajrs  each. 


3.    The  E%cuela  Normal  Superior  is  directed  fundamentally  to  prepare 
teachers  in  the  different  subject  matter  specialties.     The  requirement 
is  thafthe  student  will  have  terminated  previously,  either  'the  urban 
or  the  rural  normal  schoc^,  J$^^  ^  teacher's  certificate;  and 

that  he  will  h^ye  practicedr?e aching  for  a  period  of  time' no  leSs  than 
four  -years.    This  school  prepares  teachers  for  "secondary"  or  junior 
high  schools  .  t  *,  '  ^ 


4.  Tl)ig^^ciiela  Normal  de  Educacion  Espec  Lai  izada  requyres 'thac  the 
studeo^/ wLil\iave  terminated  frhe  Normal  School,  and  thac  the^/  have  a 

•s  certificate      Xhey  should  'also  exp^r  lence^  of  at  least  two 
of  teaching.    Comple  t  ion '  of  studies  at  thi^  school  nil  allov^the 
tfeachers  to  practice   i,n*tne.  following,  spec  lalt  les  :    primary  EcucatioP 
for  Adults,  Physical  Education,   the  teaching  of  border  line  anc  feeble 
hiLnded  children,  the*^  teaching  of  ^the  blind,   the  deaf,  etc.     in  general-, 
prepares  to  teach  in  sqme  area  o\  special  education.  '  . 

5.  'The  Escuela  ^^-orjnaL-^  Educadoras.     The  objective  of  tnis  school 
is  to  prefJare  persbnnel  for  preschool  education,     the  requirer.en^s  ar^ 
that  they  should  Irjave  comp le  ted^three  years  of  a  normal  scnool.  Tha 
duraction  of  the  course   xs  a  m^ifimum  of  three  years  and   it  gives  the 
degree  of  "Educadoras."  '  •  .    ,        .  , 

The  Table  7  below  reports  the  number  and  d  is tr  itJut  ion  of  ^teachers 
in#the  Republic  of  Mexico.  >^  ,  * 

.  ~      '  '  Table  7.^ 


Number  of  Teachers^^ 


Preschool  Education 
'Primary  Education: 
a)  Urbati 
.    .b)  Rural 

c)    Total  • 
Post  Primary  Educat  ion 
Prevocat  ionail 
Vocat  ional 
Preparatory 

Bus  iness^ Academics  ^ 

Normal 

Professional 

Special  Schools 


13,75 


s.- 


Ill ,669 
60,302 

171 ,971 

,  43,073 
1,611 
2,034 
8,912 

.  5 ,081 
5,728 
15,591 
6,064 


Description  of  the  Classroom, 
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The  primary  school  room  it  is  said  should  naver  have  liss  than  20 
pupils.     The  actual  norip  for  a  group  is  about:'50.   *This  number  varies, 
according  to^everal  factors.    The  main  one  of  these  , is  thq  socio-  ^  . 
economic  level.     In  some  pr ivate - schools  thei^  may  rarely  be  up  to  55 
pupils,  but  Che  usual  Is  to  find  from' 30  to  40.  '-In  the^state  schools, 
the  groups  with  least  stu<3encs'  have  40  and  there  mav  be  up  to  60  pupils 
in  one  classroom. _   In  the  primary  schools,  beside-s  the,  classroom  • 
•  teacher,   tnere  are  the  t'eachers  of  "gymnastics"  ot' physical  feducatioif. 
Chat  substitute  the  academic  tea«lje;r  for  a  period  of  on|i.  houi:  at  a  time.' 
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'In  the  private  schools,  besides  the  gymnastic  teachers,  there  are  often 
specialized  teachers  that  teach  languages,  and  in  sortie -of  tnese  schools 
'there  is  also  an  extra  class  called  '^Moral.''  .This*  haf  to  do. with 
'    morality  and  not  with  morale.  •  - 

.  ^  At  the  secondary  schools',  there  is  one  professor  for  eacn  subject 
taught.    One  of  thes^eachers ,  the. one  with  the  most' distinguished 
^    currlcti;.um  vita      will  be  in  charge  of  the  group  aod  will  attend'  to  ^ 
~    their -academic ,  administrative,  and . social' needs .    These  are  fulltime 
teachers  who  arAassig^ed  to  only  one  school*.    In  the  high  schools,  the 
norm  is  that  be 'from  50  to  60  students  per  classroom,. 

The  numbfer^ot  hours  that  the  students  receive  classes  a:  t:)ie  primary 
and  at  the  secondary  sphoois  are: 

1.  .Primary  School.    In  both,  the  state  as  well  as  in  tne 'private. 

i     schools,  there  is  only  one  period  of  classes,  it  can  be  in  the  morning, 
I     in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  evening.    Ninety-five  percent  of  the  schoql 

population's  attend  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  school  periods.  Of 

these  607o  attend  in  the  morning.. 

* 

The  \3[orking  houfs  for  these  pertods  arenas  follows:     for  the  first 
'      cycle  (first  and  second  primary  years;,  four  hojars,  from  8;00  to '12:00  • 
a.m. 

The  second  cycle  (third  and  fourth  primary  years),  four\iours  and 
,  thirty  minutes^  irom  8:00  a.m.*  tp  12:30  p.m.  ^ 

The  thv*d^ycle  (tifth  and 'sixth  primary  years)  ,  j^five  he. rs,.  from 
5:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  .         ,  . 

With  slight  variations  in,  the  entrance  time, the  private  schools 
wOTk  the  same'  number  of  haurs  as  the  state  schools',  althougn  some^^times 
give  one  half  hour  more  in  order  to  impart  the  classes  of  "Iloral.*' 
All  schools  work  only  from  Monday  through  Friday.  ^  ^ 

2.  in  the  secondary  schools  entrance  time  is  8:00  a.m.  and  the 
classes  terminate  usually  at  1:30  or  2:00  p.m.,  that  is  to  say,  they 
work  from  5.5  to  6  hours  a  day  •including^  Saturdays .    The  afternoon 
period  reduces  the  number  of  hpurs  for  the  secondary  school,  although 
they  never  work.  less  than  four  hours  a  day  in  the  state  schools.  Private 
schools  <io  not  have  afternoon  or  evening  periods. 

3.  -   Below  is  an  analysis  of  the'^school  calendar  taken  frra*"the 


^'Agenda  del  Maestro,  1967.'' 
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Preschool  and  primary  calendar 


Working  Days  *»182 

^  Annual  working  days  182 

First  period                '  •^•96 

Second  period       .         •  86 

Weeks  of  Work:  * 

V 

Annually            36. weeks  2  days 

F^irst  period     19  weeks  1  dav 

Second  period   17  weeks  1  day 


Hours  of  Work: % 

Daily  .  • 

Annually 
-First  period  * 
Second  period 


5 

910 

480 
430 


SECONDARY  A.\b  PQST-fRIM^Y  SCHO^ 
L  CALENDAR 

*  r 

Working  D^s 
Annual  working  day 
First  Rerj.od  * 
Second  period 


\ 


inua 1 ly 
First  period 
Second  period 


,Daily 
Annaal ly 
First  perioa 
Second  period 


216' 
2i8 
113 
103 


36  wie'-'s 
19  \<e^<s 
17  wee^s 


2  days 
1  day 
1  day* 

G 

1,308 
^J690 
,^618 


Note:     There  are  six  days  in  whi$:h  the  work  is  suspended  because  they 

are  national  holidays^^.     There  are '^v-o  periods  of  r.olidays, 

the '20th  to  the  31st  of  May  and  at  the  end  of  the  ccjrSes. 

B.asides,  there»  are  several  days  which  are  given 'ia  Ho lyxve^k 'and 
around  the   16th  of  September.  ^  ^  r 

Attitude  Toward  tfie  Schppl  System  and-  the  Goals  pf  Educaticn. 

T?ie  general  attitude  of  th^  public  toward  the  school  syscem  is 
positive,  as  far  as  it  is  "perceived  as  the  so  lut  ion 'numbe  r  Qj>^  for 
advancement  and  development  o£  t^e  individual,   the  community  and  the 
country.     Te'aghers  receive  a  good  social  recognition  from  tne  parentis 
and  from  the  children,  but  generally  they  are  poorly  paid  and  remain  at  ' 
a  vtry  lo>'  socioeconomic  level.     They  often  have  to  teach  at   least  two 
full  school  periods,   the  morning  and  the  afternoon^',  or^  the  -.orning  and  ^ 
the  evening,  fete.,'  in  order  to  barely  mak^  QC\d^'meet,,    P^=;nts  often  . 
tend  to  place  the^ntire  responsibility ^  aft^figjg^l^'rfe  rights,  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  for  the  i^nformation  ani;3  ^p^ifejf^n  of'Cheif  children. 
Most  of  the-  tijne  there  is  an  almqst  complete  '*ijabcP^/Df f "  attitude  toward 
,  the  work  of  the  teacher  ^rnLj^hat'ev'er  he  decides  is  fine,     Tr^  our 
observations  in  tKe  field,  the  ayerag'e  teacher  in  liSiico  could  be 
described  as  "democrat  ic -autocratic  ,     that   is  to.  say,  a  cc-.b  inat  ion  of 
tiie  ,two  ^types  .  of  teachers.     He  is  a'f  f'ect  ionate  aj:id  pe^^miss.  e,  but  the 
last  word  *is  always  his. 
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The  Relationship  Between  Teachers  and  Barents. 

Generally  in  Mexico  the  established  norm  is  thar  each  school  whether 
primary  or  secondary,  state  or  private,  will  form  every  year  wh^t  is 
called  the  "Soaiedad  de  Padres  de  Familia."    Thfe  role  pf  this  society 
Is^.to  promote  and  encourage  all  types  of  social  and  other  activities  ' 
which  will  re^lt  in  somp  economic  benefit  for  the^  school.    These  groups 
never  intervene  in  academic  problems.,  the  teaching  is  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  teacher^  and  their  organization.    They,  however,  can 
make  suggestions  if  th^  ckse  merits  it.    They  are  assumed  to  watch  for 
tfie  stflct  observance  fff  the  legal  dispositions  and  regulatigons .  ^  The 
Sociedad  de  Padres  de  Famtlia  is  fdrmedby  a  President,  a  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer  and  a  represent  at  ive'f-or  each  one  of  the^  groups  and/or  school 
grades  that  exist  in  the  school.     Oo  the  other  hand,  at  the  individual 
personal  level,  fhere  is  of ten , established  a  relationship  between* 
parents  and  teachers *which  has  as  a  base  the  information  that  fhe  teacher 
will  'give  to  the  parents  regarding  beh^Vior  and  achievement  of  the  child 
in  the  school.    Wh^n  this  happens there  is  usual'ly  cooperation  in  which 
tl^e  teacher  is  the  leader  -and  has  the  gdal  of  improving  the  study 
babits  of  the  child  and  his  achievement.      ^  ^ 


The  communication  between  teachers  and  parents' is  usuaMy  greater  in 
the  private  than  in  the  state  schools.     In  this  c_as^  the  grades  are 
reported,  weekly  or  at  least  every  15  days.    Usually  once  a  iVonth  the 
^eacher  asks  the  parents  qf ^his  pupils  for  a  meeting  in  order^to  change 
impressions  and  make  plans  for  better  effici-ency  in^the  work  of  the 
teacher,  of  the  child,  and  of  the  parents. 

In  the  state  schools  communication  is  much  less  and  often  titries,  even 
when  the  teacher  calls  for  thefljarents,  these  usually,  excusing  them-^ 
'selves  of  their  multiple '  occupac^ions ,  do  not  attend  the  call.     lA  thesi.e 
parents  the  contribution  to  the  learning  of  their  children  is  less." 

'  The  School  Population  and  Parental^As^irat ions . 

Jh^  modal  sChotl  population  for  the  state  schools  belongs  to  socio* 
econpflfttc^roups  that  go  from  the  middle-middle  claps  downwards,  tbat  is 
to  say,  thX  lower-middle,  thfe  upper-lower  and  the  middle-lower  and  the 
lower-lower  \  This  is  par  t^LculanLyL,  true  at  the'primary  level.    At  the 
secondary  level,  many  of  these  children' may  nor*go  on  in  school  with  the 
except  ion *6f  th6  middle-middle,  the  lower-middle  and  the  upper-lower  * 
class  at  times.    Most  of  the  time  the  reason  for  not  going  further -in 
school  is  economical. 

At  the  pri^^ate  school9  the'  modal  population  is  usually  represented  ^ 
by  the  middle -middle ,  upper-middle  and  the  uppei"  class, 
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Histogram  I  on  Che  next  pag^ ,  tkken  from  another  study        gives  a 
good  picture  of  the  composition  of  the  parents  by  occupation  m  three 
systems.'  The  private  school  system,   a  state  school  syste-r  within  a 
housing  .development  of  the  ''gavernnent  and  the  state  syste-n  m  a  poor 
section  of  the  cily^  ^ 

*    Histogram  IFgives^the  same  ^breakdown     ^pr  tn-.  occupaLj-on  or  the 
mother;  one  can  see  the  lar^e^  amount  of  home  labor  that  is  to  be  found 
even'm  an  urban  center^like  Mexico  Cltv. 
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HISTOGRAM  I 


287. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


-Obrero  no  calif ic ado. 
-Obrero  seml-calii  ica<io 
-Obrero  palif icadc . 
TOfitinista  o  emplead  ). 
-Pequeno  comerciatjcie . 
^-^.-Prof  esionistas .  ' 
yC^ 7. -Gran  converciant< 

8.  -Sin  empleo 

9.  -0ficiales  ejercido, 
(subteniente-mayc  r) 

O.-Oficiales  ej^rcitjo 
,\  (Teniente  coronel 
o  mas) . 


XUPACION 
DEL  PADRE 


1       2       3  *4 

S.  Privddo  CD 

S  .U .  Ind^pende  nc la  H 

S.  Oficial  QZS 


5  6 


7       8  9 
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HISTOGRAI'I  II 


oci;^>ACio:^DE  la-madre 


J 


1-  Obreras  no  calificadas. 

2-  Obreras  semL-calif Lcadas . 

3-  Obreras ^cal if icadas . 

4-  Oflcinistas  y  empLeadas.  • 

5-  Pequenas  comerciantes . 

6-  *Prof esionLs  tas • 

7-  Gran  comercios. 

8-  Sin  empleq,. 

9'  Ama  de  casa  (libores  domesticds) 


1^ 


60  .  71 

-32.4  # 
27  5- 

20.8 


''X 


^  5 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE "CROSS  NATIONAL  STUDY  ^ 

Demdgraphic  Characteristics  *         ,  |  . 

Mexico  City  or  the  Federal 'District ,  counted,  according  to  the  1970 
census-  with  7,005,855  inhabitants    3, 365  ,411  , were  men  and  3,dl0,444?*^ 
verfe  women.    In  I960  the  total  population  for  the  Federal  Di^rict  was 
4,870,8^6  inhabitfints.    The  population  with  jnore  than  six  year?  of  age 
was  3,938,500.    From  these  3,285,396  were  literate  and  653,104  were 
illiterate!^  *  '  '  ^  * 

Educational  Structure 

/  ^  '     <.  . 

The  educational  system  in  Mexico  City  is  similar  to  that  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  ;Up  fo  1966,  Mexico  City  had  the  academic  calendar  "A", 
which  me^nt  that  children  started  the  academic  year  in  February  and 
ended  it  in  October.  Ever  since,  there  has  been  a  progressive  cffange 
order  to  have  Mexico  City_follow  calejidar  which  is  the  prevalent 

calenjiar  in  the  rest. of  the  Republic,  and  in  which  classes  start  in 
September  and  end  in  June.     In  order  to  do  this,  vacations  have  been 
made  shorter.    Also,  there  ^has  been  the  sacrifice,  of  approxitnately  one 
month  of  the  usual  calenTdar  every' year,  ^n  the  following  Tables  there 
is';  the  .relevant  data  regarding  school  population  and  its  distribution  in 
Mexlco^City  as,  of  1967.  •  ,  '  . 


in 
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PkESCHOOL  EDUCATION 

-  1967 

• 

Total  Number  of  Schools 

State 

f 

Private 

653- 

4-31 

117  ■ 

Table  9 

« 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  - 

1967 

*Total  Number  of  Schools  ^ 

State 

Private 

■  2;134 

.  -1,580 

554 

Registered  Students 
•  ♦  Present  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Students  promoted 
Avera^  at;tendance 
Registered  at  pbrlvate  s^chools 
Present  at  end  6f  year  • 

•  1,258,403 
1,161,360 
,992,859 
1,085  ,;375 
136,490 
130,757 

(92.37.) 
(85.5%) 
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Table  9 
(Cont*inued) 


DiSJRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  GRADE 


State 

Private 

*     1st  Grade 

Mer> 

117,75  3 

12,550 

Women 

- 

"116,101 

14  ,02  3 

Total 
i 

233,854 

26,573 

* 

2nd  Grade 

Men 

100,203 

10,686 

Women                   •  ' 

96,826 

12 , 100 

Total  ' 

ia7 ,029 

22  ^786 

3rd  Grade 

Men  , 

97,467. 

. 10, 135 

Women' 

94,878 

11,440 

c 

Total 

i92 , 345 

21*  ,^5 

4. 

«  4th  Grade 

Men 

93 , 292 

9,748 

•Women 

89,' 641. 

11/355 

Total 

• 

182.933 

21, 103 

5th  Grade 

Men 

88,135 

9,247 

• 

Wome  n 

81,520 

10,564 

' Total 

169,655 

■  19,811 

C^th  Grade 

Men 

77,481 

i!^,804 

Women 

70,088 

10',  105 

Total 

147,569  • 
 :  

18,909 

Table  10^^ 

• 

POSTPRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

(1967) 
* 

• 

Men 


Women 


*Total 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 
.  \  ; 

Secondary  Schools  372 

B^evocational  7 

Vocatiotial  •  11 

Preparatories,  62 


268,322      124,331  392,653 

Business  Academies  57 

Normal  Schools  36 

^Professional  Schools  40 

jjpecial  Schools         ^  77 
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•  DisTkiBtrriON  of  students  by  grade  in  the  secondary  schools 


* 

«  # 

'  *  Ist  Grade 

Men        ^  \ 
Wom&n  . 
Total  1 

"48,607 
30,915  . 
79,52'2 

Private  ^ 
7, '287 
6.545 
13,832 

"   2nd  Grade 

Men* 
^omen  . 
'  Total 

.  38^085 
24.900 
62,985 

6  ,^76 
5,672^ 

■  3rd 

Men 

VToinen 

Total 

30,025 
■  20,528 
•     50,553  . 

6,168  ' 
■     .  5,300^ 
-  11,468 

-Impottantt  Descriptive  Facts  About^  the'  Popuiation  ofj^xlco  City 
From  Which  Our  Sample  Was  Eatf  racted '       '  ^    ^  '     .  ^ 


*    It  has  been  seen,  that  only  one^  put  of       children  obc^tin  preschool  . 
education  in  the  Republic  of^Mexico^    It'  has  also  been  se^n  that  these" 
few  "thai:  do  attended©  not  get  any  training  .that  will  fosber  their 
cognitive  and  Intellectual  de^el^fifienrt .    It  can  be  seenjrom  table  9 
that  only  "92.3  perpent  of'  thpse  tt^Ht  start  a  year  In  clv^ primary -Schools 
In  the  Federal  DJ>*rict  present  ftie  final  exam. ahd  from  the  same  Tabl^  . 
we  learn  that  .only"  85  .5  percent  of' all  those  that  aJ^at^  a  school  yea» 
Ip  a  primary  school, gat  a  passlng^^mark.    S^nce  these  figures  are  for 
the  entire  primary  system,  It  Is  only  between  "2  and  .3  percent  of  the 

.children  that  are  lost  from  the  population  at  any  given  grade.    By  the 
fourth  grade,  then  from  8  to  12  joetcent;  wl^l  have  bee^  lost  from  ^he  y 
original  population..    Far  more  rtrlpus- than 'this  loss  is  the  controver- 
sial drfta  regardlt^g- the  numljer  of  children  reported  as  .registered  by  the 

.SttQjetarlat  of  Education  at  Any  given  age^and  the  estimations  made 
yearly  for  those  "same  ages  and  bas^d  upon  the,  census\    Thus,  In  the 

^^aMipllng  study  entitled,  "PUn  de^Once  Artos  de  Education  Pr,lmarla^'  , 
pSbllshed  In  1959,  It  is  po/nted  out  that  In  that  year  the  estimated 
population       chiidren  l>et^ABn  slJ^  and  fourteen  years  for  the  Federal 
D-lstrlct  was  1,0.14,277  chll^eh  and  that  same  year  the  Secretariat  of 
Education  reported  5nly  8J.5,169  as  the  ftgalar  attendance.    This  Is  only 
8ff  percent  of  .the  tot41  population, of  children.    It  has  been  Impossible, 
thus  far,  to  obtain  this  type  of. data  for  the  years  during  which  the 
study  was  ^Mi^m^  We  at^,  therefore,  unable  to  ascertain  the  exac"  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  children  between  sl>j  and  fourteen  years 
thtf  *^«ttend« 'pi^lmary  school  In  Mexico.,  It.  prWjably- could  be  stated 
that  the  populatlotr  attending  school  In  Mexico  Clty^  is  certal^y,  more 
selected  than  that  attending  primary  school  In  the  Industrlalfted 
natlona,  where  altoost  every  child  gets  t6  go  to  primary  sc^iooU  However 
one  should  point  dvit  that  ;ln  those  countries  the  ttuniber^of  Krhlldren  that 
are  abU  to'  Attend  preaprool  ipducatlon  Is  far  greater  and  ^that  this 
probably  could  "balance  whate^Mff  selective  pretess  may^  b,e  In  action  In 
Mexico.    On         other  hand,  the  part  of  the  population  In  Mexico  JtUat 


•  attends  hwirgh  school  is  certainly  much  smaller  than  in  the  industrialized 
nations.  Thus,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  ^imary  schoolb  in  Mexico  Citv, 
there  were  1,258^403  cKildren  registered  in  1967  wh.ie,,tne  samw-  year, 

«niy  ^||^ ,  322^.  were  attending  secondaVv   school.^    Onl\   aooiiL     nc  fourth 
he  children  that- go  ^o  primary  school  get  to  go  co  nigh  .^choui  .  Howeve 
'one  must  "understand  that  the'  children  that  do  not  go  on  tcnigh  school 
are  of  very  low  socioeconomic  status.-  This  Vind  6f  a  popilation  just 
does  not  exi§t   in  industrial ized  nations.  'Actually,   therefore,  since  in 
the  croj»s  national  we  were  selecting  by  an  index  of  sopiai  class  and 
education,   the  Mexican  children  ^i'n  thc^  study  are  c^.parable  by  these 
important  criteria  with  the  children   in  other  parts  oi  the  worlo.  One 
should  still  rea  Hze  that  jgven   in  these  rigorous  ly  <6e  lec  ted  chi  Idren , 
probably  a  much  largetr  j>ropor  t  ion  of  the  Mexican  childre-n  than  tb.ose  in 
the  industrial  Lzed  courjrrie>  did  not  have  a  chance  to  have  preschool 
Education  at  all  or  cogiTitively  oriented  preschool  education. 
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ENGLAND  ,       '       •  ^  '  . 

Demographic  Characteristics        .  ^ 

The  total  :::populat  ion  of  England  and  Wale's  as  given  in  jhe  repor: 
on  the  1966  Census  was  47,135s510,  there  being  22,840,580  r.elcs  anc 
24,294,930  females.    -<rhe  distribution  by. age  aad  sex  is  giv^:r.  In 
Table  1.  ^ 

Table  1 


Asje 

Male 

Female 

Total 

0-  9 

A, 366, 710 

4, 142,390 

8,509,000 

10-19 

-J, 958, 290 

3,837,880 

.  7,  796",  170 

20-29 

3, '328, 4 10 

/  3,292,880 

6,621,2y. 

30-39 

3, 194  ,"700 

3, 177,320 

6,272,020 

40-49.' 

3,336,270 

3,458;610  ■ 

6,79-r,C3C: 

50-59 

3,294,530 

3,5*19,420 

6,813, ^3C 

60-69 

2;  39^,  130 

2,975,430  ' 

5,36^.560 

70  -K 

1,447,^90 

2,611,020 

'  4,05c .31G 

The  distribution  of  the  population  In  t^rms^of  soc ioeccnc^uc  level 
is  given  in  Table  l!   The  figurjes  are  those  given  in  the  Census  of  1S61 


Table  2 


Social  Class 

Grouping  , 

•       Percent  a^c 

i  • 

'    3.8  " 

II  ' 

17'.  0 

111 

51.3 

IV  N 

'  20.3 

r  V 

V.  i' 

■   .      ^  7.6 

The  urban/rural  distr,ibut  ion  ^was''37,4.6T, 805/9,469  ,895  .     In  cerns  of 
education  just  under  two  out  of  every  fivr  primary  ^schools  in  Englajid 
and  Wales  were  rural.     If  the  child  population  was  proportionate  to  the 
total  population  ^$  shown  by  the  1961  Cenlsus  about  one  irrfive  pupils 
attended  a  countty  school,  -         ,         /  '    -  ' 


In  ferms  of  geographital  motfility  there  is  a -strong  trend  to^.^rd  the 
South-east  and- London  itv  particular: .    This  is  especi.^lly  sc  in  cne  c^se 
of  young,  people,  many  of  whom  present  somethiog  pf  a  pro'ble-.  ir.  that  they 
arrive  in  the  Capitol  hojneless  and  joSless.  '  '  •  , 


While  the  outward  evidence  of,  social  mobility  is  not  as  clear  as  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  this  type  of  mobility  is  in- 
creasing all  the  time.    Class  boundaries  are  far  less  ridgid  than  30  or 
even  20  years  ago  and  this  is  a  trend  which  is  expected  to  continue. 

Educational  Structure 

Description  o/  Structure. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cross-National  Project  all  children  .r«tce  iying  , 
State  education  attended  primary  school,  from  age  five  to  age  eleven..  ^  ^ 
Depending  on  the  decision  of  the  Headmaster  some  children  could  be 
admitted  earlier  --♦that  is  in  the  .school  term  in  which  they  turned  five. 
At  the  age  of^leveii' children  entered  a  secondary  school  of  some  type. 
This  varied  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
In  some  areas  therelwas  a  s^tem  of  selection  with  academically  brighter 
children  going  to  Cramroar  Schools  and  the  remainder  attending  Secondary 
Modern  Sxihoals.    In  a  few  authorities  a  small  minority  would  go/^on  to 
Technical  Schools.     In  other  areas,  children  at  the. age  of  eleven  went 
•  on  to  a  Comprehensive  School  which  accepted  all  levels  of  ability. 
During  the  time  of  the  project  all  Local  Education  Authorities,  at  the 
request  of  the  Government, wer^  submitting  pTans  which  would  eventually 
result  in  all  areas  having  a  comprehensive  system.    Whatever  the  type  of 
^secondary  school,  schooling  .was  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  15.    It  was 
expected.' thftt  children  attending  Grammar  Schools  wDuld  remain  until  the 
age  of  18  but  phH  waW  not  always  so.  ^  ^ 

Secondary  schools  are  organized  vas  boys  alone/^girls  Alone,  or  mixed 
schools.  ' 

Children  who  Ifcave  school  at  15  may  attend  Colleges  of  Further  Edu- 
cation or  Tect>(>ical  Colleges  often  on  a  system  of  day  release  (one  day 
per  weeic)  from  their  employer ,  * 

At  xH<5  tertiary  level  students  attend  yffl/ersit ies  or  Colleges  of 
Advanced  Technology.  < 

^  I  ' 

There  are  relatively  few  state-rua  kindergartens .    The  riajority  of 

those  are  privately  run.  „ 

'       .        '  '  '  \ 

%  A  number  of  private  school^  exist  at  all  levels.  Jhese  are  financial- 
ly autonomous. 

Halfway  between  th^  state  and  private  schools  are  the  direct-grant 
-  Grammar  Sdhools.    These  receive  ar  certain  amount  of  aid  fror.  the 
Government  and  are  thus  enabled  to  charge  lower  fees  than  do  solc^ly 
private  sctiools.    Local  authorities  ire  entitled  to  take  up  a  number  of 
free  places  at  theie  schools.  - 
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Table  3.  shows  the  numb'cr  bf*ch£idren  'in  full-time  educat  ion .  d  is - 

Ir^bu&ed*  by  number  and  t^pe  o^g  s^chool.     These  fieures  appiv  to  che^ 

.1966.        ^  >  ,  ^  t^t^  J 

f  ' 

•  "    •   \    a'       ^  Table  3 


.•ear 


Type  of ^School 

Number  of  Schools 

Number  of  Papi 

Is 

Primary 

'  22,822 

^  4,366,3Z2 

< 

#         <  * 

Setondarv 

KfrlH  o  T  n 

1 ,524 , 382 

Granraar  ^ 

1,273 

712,968 

Ht  AmmA  T  '  (  A  \  y    r  ^ 

grant) 

1/7 

1  l-i ,  915 

Technical ' 

150 

■  73,644  j 

( 

Comprehens  ive 

387 

312,281 

'Other  ' 

346 

193,518  , 

Total  ' 

5,977 

Indep^ihderit  ^ 

> 

Primary 

757 

89,686 

Secondary 

324 

83,560 

> 

Prii^ary  and  Secu 

Rdary 

448 

133  ,383 

Total 

1,529 

>>  * 

308,631* 

Other  Independen 

1,860 

140,878 

All  Schools  . 

33,582    » 

7,85C,262 

Table  3a 


1 


19  Comprehensive 
^^rammar 

'^Technical 


Secondary 
Modeifn 


6  25  50  75  100 
%  in  school  ' 


Table  3a  is  based  on 
dat^col leered   in''  the 
lEA  Study  of 


Mathematics 


10 
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Characteristics  of  Educational  Staffs.     ^  » 

In  1966  the  distribution  of  full-time  teachers  by  sex  and  type  of  . 
school  is  as  shown  in  Table  4.  .  ' 


Table  4 

%  * 

School 

Male^ 

Female 

All  {• 

All  Prinary 

36,922 

110,451 

147,373 

Secondary  ^ 
Modern  43,050 
Granmar  24,293 
Technical  2,906 
Comprehens  ive    10 , 104 
Grammar  3,293 
(direcf  grant) 

30,440 
15,716 
1,286 
6,17.6 
3,175 

73,490  * 
40, OW, 

4.192  .  . 
16„2S0 

6,468' 

Independent  , 

(recog) 
(nde pendent 

#(other) 

10,837 
2,026 

10,703 
6,237 

 21,540 ■ 

8,263 

The  Plowden  report 'on*  prlma'ry  schools    indicated,  that  t 
of  females  jto  maizes  in  primary  schools  wj^  three  to  one  wh 
secoodary  schools  it  was'  three  to  four.    A^||^ional  Union 
Survey  carried  out  in  1962  showed  that  40  p«^cent  of  tprirna 
no  male  staff  -At  all. 


he  proportion 
ereas  in 
of  Teachers 
ry  schools  had 


There  are  no  national  statistics  available  concerning  e 
socioeconomic  status  of  teachers.  However  some  d^ta  does- 
certain  studies  that  hav^  beeri  carried  out  by  the' National 
for  Educational  Research.  Thus  "^eachers-and  their  Pupils 
ground'*by  E.  ,J.  Goodacre  contains  the  foll^owing  informa^i 
teachers'  social  Y lass  origins.-  — 
••4  ^ 

Tables  5 

Comparison  of  London  1$60-61  and^M^tional* Survey  Fig 
o^  London       aot  Wom^n  Teachers  and  Primary  Women, Te 

Social  Class  Origins 


ither  age  or 
exist  from 
Foundation 
•Home  Back- 
otv  on  some  * 


ute8-1955 
achers ' 


Social  Clasa  Origin        London  Teachers 


Primary  Teachers 
latlonal  Survey 


I  ^ofesslonal 
Managerial  Adm. 
II  Inter^diaie 
^IH  Ma^I  Skilled 
IV  Manual  Senj,-skti4ed 
V  Mahual  Unskilled/ 


n-  96 

•  -  n-14i9 

13 

;  14 

8.S^ 

37  f 

39 

52.2 

40 

41 

'  29.6 

6* 

-  6 

9.3  , 

0 

0 

4 

The  Plowden  Report  stated  that   in  1966. there  were  twice  as  Tiany 
teachers  in  trai/img  ab  there  had  been^even  yeavs  previously.  "They 
are  also  bocter  qualifiod*in  terms  of^G.C.E.  Passes,  altho-jgn  tne 
quality  of  men  applicants   is  lower  on  the  average  than  -.vcrr.en  "  4n 
1965-66     38,  percent  of  trainees  had  more  than  one    'A'   lev^l  ,  26  percent 
had  one    'A'-^evel  and  27  percent  had  five  or  mcire    '0'   levels  but  no 
'A'   levels.  *  ^ 


c  one  urre 


the 


Training  of  teachers  varies  with  the  ^type  of  school  in  whicn  the 
student   intends  to  tcach^.     In  1960  Collegt-s  of  Education  ip.trod'iced 
g^^nerally  a  three-year  course  f^r  fhe  training  of  teac-i^ers  .  However, 
about  3-^  perc^jnt  of  all  students   irt  Colleges  of  Education  are   in    -  ^ 

'shortened  courses.     These  students  are  normally  over  25.     Fur  those 
plannipg  to  teach  in  pr'infiary  schools  the  three-year  course  offers  a 
general  training  though  some  further  education   in  one  or  more  specific 
tjuhjects  must  be  undertaken.'   For   those  planning  t6  leach 'in  secondary 

^schools  teacher  training  is  for  specific  subjects.^ 

The  training  of  graduates   is^  either  concurrt^it   in  whicn  acader.ic  and 
professional  course*  take  place  alongside  eacf    other,  or  c on^ec ivt , 
in  which  prof  ess  iona  1  ^preparat  ion  foUovs  degree  work.  Concurrent 
training  has  b^en  provided   in  two  undergrad-e'ate  universitv"  coi  rses  aiX 
In  a  small  number  of  Colleges  of  Education.     The  anoufit^of 
training  is  now  increasingly  rapid  and  a  four  year  course  foi 
degree  is  now  becoming  established, 

Six  university  departments  in  England  and  two  in  Wales  offer  cine-year 
post  grad-^ate  training  for  primary  eaucation.  In  1*965/1965  ther^  were  . 
only  some  300  graduates  training  for  pr imar]|^choo  1  work. 

Tlie  Colleges  and  Departments  of  Education  are  gruuped   in  20  instituleb 
or  sch'o^ls  of  Education  '/tiich  act  a^-  training  organizations.     All  but  one 
of  them  ar^  university  bodies.     While  they  var>/in  structure  th^y  all 
coTordinate  tho  facilities   in  their  areas  for  trafning  teachersTnd  over-, 
the. content  of  thy  training  courses.     They  are  .also  responsible  lor  ^ 
the  ex^ninat ion  of  students  and .re^ ommend  successful  students  to\the 
Secrietary  of  State  ft>r  qualified  teacher  status,  sqbject  to  a  satlis- 
facj^'oiiv  probationary  period.        ^  .   -  '       '  \ 

Some  figures  are  ava-ilable  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers'*^  in 
•'Independent  Schools.    -These  are  given  in  Tabie  6,  / 
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*Table  6 
/  GRADUATES 


Non 


Type  of  School  . 

Math. 

-  Science 

Others 

Total 

ii^raduate 

MaIp 
no 

Fetnale 

106 

1  7 

/ 

473 
122. 

'  68 

y 

1441 

J  JO 

1615 
1 

J  175* 

• 

Secondary 

Male 
Female 

886 

195  ^ 

250i 
1069 

3860 
1386 

681 

884 

Primary  and 
Secondary 

^  Male 
Female 

237 
229 

470 
363 

1550 
1789 

2757 
2377 

667 
3144 

Ot^r  Indep 

.  Male 
FefiSle 

91 
57 

-^116^ 

"  63 

^81 
618 

788 
738 

1237 
5254  , 

Classroom  Descf iptlon 


The  number  of  children  in  a  Cl^ass  varies  according  to  the  type  of  * 
school  and  the  area  in  which' it  is  situate;d.    For  example  some  Village 
schools  have  very  small  numbers  while  heavily  populated  areas  may  have 
Ikrge  numbers  in  their  classes.    The  official  policy  is  for  a  maximum 
number'of  40  children  in  primary  classes jind  30  children  in  secondary 
school  class^es.    Table  7  presents  the  1966  statistics  by  type^.gf  school 


'  Table  7 

s 

I  Z'E 

OF 

C 

l'a  S  Sr- 

School  ^ 

Up  to  15 

16-20 

21-25  26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-50 

51+ 

Pr  imary 

3»96 

7368 

12519  21665 

33674 

•  39242 

15561 

71 

^Secondary  Mod. 

3407" 

6053 

9045  14096 

15110 

6538 

581 

33 

Gramnar 

1479 

2106 

41-93  9471 

7500 

960 

214 

107 

Technical 

203. 

227 

:522  *  1199 

-591 

.  .40 

8 

3 

ComprehenaLve 

588 

1026 

1896  3699 

3507 

533  ■ 

81 

11 

Other  Secdnd . 

,  '401 

'  708 

1166  1981 

2143 

548 

■  42 

4 

Total 

9974^ 

17488' 

29340  52111^ 

62525 

47761 

16487 

229 

Figures  foft  ditcrlAclon  b)^  age        sex  are  oDly  available  ftbm  age  15 
on.    Before  Chac  age  "fchere  is  no  sex  breakdowo.    The  figures  available 
•re  given  in  Table  8.  < 
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TaBle  8 


(Age 


Bovs 


2-4 

5-10 

11-14 

15  under  leaving 
.age 

110,200 

•  \ 

lp4,900 

243,500 
4,204,200 
2,620,500  . 

215,100 

15  over  leaving 
age  \ 

109,500  '  - 

103,500 

.  213,000 

16 
17 
18 

r9+        ■  - 

106,100  ' 
62,400 
25,500 
•  2,800 

. 93,200 
48,400 
. 14,700 
900 

199  300 
110*800 
40,200 
3,700  ■ 

'"Amount  t^f  Schooling 

o 

'School  regulat^ions  require  that  *'on  every  day  oh  which  a  school  . 
,  meets  there  sha^H'^be  provided  for  the  pupils:     1)  In  a  school. or  claks 
.  mainly  for  pupils  underweight  years  of  age  at  least  three  hours  of     ^  ' 
,  secular  instruction,  and  .2)  in  a  school' or  class  maihly  for  pupils  of  ' 
eight  years  ot  age  and  over,  at  least-  four  hours  of  secular,  instruct  ion 
divided  into  two  sessions,  ^ne  pf  T^hich  shall, be,  in  the  morning  and  the 
othei:  in  the  afternoon/'    Tji  practice  most  primary  *schooi9»^ork  for 
longer  hours  than  the  reg^jlations  require  and  secondary  schools  work  lor 
approximately  Irve  hours  .a  dayt     Some  schools  have  one  tree. afternoon 
per  week  -  devoted  to  sport  -  and  therefore  have  an  extra  morning's 
school  on  Saturday.  *     ^ — ' 

Ther^  is  -ctfnsiderftble  variatioh  among  hours  of  schooling  in^ndepen^" 
dent  schools.  ^      ^     /  or 

Accoirding  CO  regulations  all  schools  mustlw^t  for  400  sessions  (half 
da>;s)  in  Che  year.    Aldiost  a^l  sthooLs  cake 'their  iiain  holidays  at 
-Chrtscmas    Eaffter  and  August  (with  varying  amounts  added  in  July  and  . 
September).  -  An  incre'asing- number  of  schools  have  a  week  at  Hhitsun  and 
in  some  aneas  a  full  week's  holiday  ir  taken  in  October  and  Februar^r- 
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Attitude  Toward  the  School  System  and  Expected  Goals 

The  general  attitude  toward  the  state  s/hool  system  is  positive, 
tfowever.  different  groups  in  society  perceive  the  teacher's  Vole  in 
varying  ways.    Musgrove'  studies  parents*  expectations  of  what  tjiey 
thought  tde  junior  school  shouLd  provide  and  reported  differences  in 
-relatioQ  to  the  social'class  of  the  parents,  e.g.,  working  class  parents 
etttrrusted  the  teachers;; with  greater  responsibility  for  behavior  training 
of  tTieir  children  and^xpected  thetn  to  encourage  pupils  to  conforn  to 
authorLtv  .and  not  to  challenge  it. 

*   13  *  t 

Taylor      obtained  junior  and  secondary  pupils  \  ratings  of  the 

characteristics  of  a  "good"  teacher  and  found  they  placed  most  emphasis 

on  the  ability  to  instruct.    Ht«  conclusion  vas  that  pupils  perceived  a 

"good"  teacher's  teaching  as  "^means  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  nee'd  we 

have  in  our  society:    -to  be  taiijibt  and  to  learn." 

Within  the  teachers'  ranks  there  are  groups  who  differ  in  respect 

to^Jtiuft  goals  they  seek.    One  aspect  of  this  is  made  clear  by  Barker  Luivi 

in  the  N.F.E.R.  report  on  Streaming  in  the  Primary  School  where  she  was , 
•able  to  identify  two  teacher  types'. 

Type-1,  typical  of  teacher-e-^  streamed  schools  cou^  be' described  as 
"knowledge  centered."    For  these  teachers  the  emphasis  4as  on  the 
acquisition  of  know-ledge  and  the,  attainment  of  set  academic  stalj^dards. 
By  contrast  the  approaqh  o^  the  typical  non-streamer  was%iore  ^*child- 
centered"  with^  a  greater  concern  far  the  all-round  develd^nent  of  each 
pupil.    Their  teaching  tended  to  place  more  emphasislon  self-expression, 
learning  by  t^iscovery  and  practical  experience. 

The  attitude  of  working-ql^kss  parents  that  Husgrove  reported  is  now  . 
being  looked  at  more  closely  by  educationists.    Jensen^  for  eximple 
indicates  tfiat  "in  order  to  ^reak  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  cultural  de- 
privation the  stfte  school  ^iU  have  to  assume,  for  culturally  dis- 
advantaged children,  more  of  the  responsibilities  for  good  child  rearing-- 
responsibilities  universally  regarded  among  the  middle  class  as'  belonging 
,  wholly  to  the  child's  own  parents.    The  brutal  fact  is  that'  for  culturally 
disadvantaged  children  these  responsibilities  are  not  being  met  for 
whatever  reason.    Whether  or  ftot  the  state  school  system  should  intervene 
where  educationally  important  envirotuMfrtal  lack  exists  is,  o|  course, 
8tri<itly' speaking  not  a  psychological  or  educational^  question  but  one  of 
•ocial  ^policy."  ^    ^  " 

The  general  goal  ot  education  would  still  seem  to  be  that  laid  down 
in  the  1944  Education  Act       the  affording  of  every  child  an  educational 
opportunity  suited  to  his  age,  aptitude  and  ability.    Just  how  this  should 
^be  carried  out  most  efficiently,  however,  is  a  question  still  to  be 
answered . 
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Parent -Teacher  "Relationships 

The  Plowden  Report  placed  great  emphasis,  on  Che  need  for  a  closer 
relationship  between  teacher  and  parent.     "Communitv  schools  "  which 
(^remain  open  beyond  normal  school  hours,  "for  the  use  of  children 
Cheir  parents,  anc^  except  ionally  fo^  other,  members  of  the  community" 
are  suggested  as  an  aid,  particularly  in  educational  priority  areas. 

'      However,  research  done  Hoes  -not  always  show  teachers  supporting  the 
Plowden  findings.     For  example,  Choenl  identified  and  compared  the 

expectations  held  by  students,   tutors,  experienced  teachers  and  heads   

in  relation  to  chat  aspect  of  the  ce^cFer's  role  concerned  with  liaison 
.between  home  and  school.     He  ft>und  that  the  idea  of  a  more  diffuse 
role  for  the  CeAchex  with  closer  Contacts  betweenTSme  and  school 
received  .little  support  from  heads,  who  tended  rather  to'  emphasize  the 
traditional  approach  to  the  role  of  the  teacher. 

In  Goodacre's  study3  it  was  f ound_ that  contacts  with  parents  seldom 
extended  beyond  tneetings  on  school  premises.     Few  schools:  had  established 
.  parent -te^char  organizations  and  few  teachers  ever  Wsit^  pupils'  homes 
in  this  study  only  nine^percent  of  the  schools-  had  a  parent -teacher  organi- 
zation although  some  schools  stated  chat  they  held  regular  meetings  tu 
which  parents  were  invited.     Some  heads  said  tky  had  found  .parent- 
teacher  associations  difficult  to  get  going. 

The  objections  to  the  formation  -of  parent -teacher  organizations 
were,  similar  to  those  repgrrted  by'Mays^  -  parents  came  for  the  "wrong" 
reasons, ,teactkr's  anxiety,  that  parents  m/ght   interfere   in  the  school's 
organization  and  particularly,  teachers'  ioncern  that  it  was  the  mothers 
and  not  the  fathers  who  came  to  meetings.  \  * 

Parental  Aspirations  for  (a)  Educational  Mobility  and  (b)  Vocational 
Mobility  ■  . 


One  of  ths,  best  examples  of  this.  cafRe  from  the  Streaming  Study^  where 
parents  were  asked  which  type  of  secot^da^y  school  thev  would  prefer 
their  ch.lld.ren  to  attend.    .Table  9.  shows  the  percentage  of  parents 
choosing  Che  four  different  types  of  schools  and  j^e-  percentage  of 
childreo  concerned  who  were ' subsequent ly  allocated  to  e^ch  type  of 

school.  .       ;  . 

Table  9-       "  ' 
P'^lf erred  Type      n=;3479    '         Actual  Allocation 
Sthool        Percentage  of  Parents  Percentage  of  Punils 


Secondary  Mod.  22 

Comprehensive  20 

Technical  '    ,  13 

Gramndh*  45 
Other 


58 
19 
1 
20 

r 


122 


A^^fBarker  Lunn  says,  "Clearly  the  grarmnar  school|  cont inues  ta  main-^ 
tain  primacy  .of  egtdem  over  other  tfypes  of  secondary  schoo^  every- 
where the  chpice  ot  graiwnar^ school  f^r  Outweighed  thd^provi slon  of 
Plwes."  '  V  i  .  *  '  . 

^^Jlpmparlng  the  choice  of  secondary  sohooUmade  by  parents  of  children 
♦./n  streaASd  and  non-streamed  scj^iools,  ^t  w^s  founf  that  the  grammar  - 
school  was' the- first  cho^e  of  all  hlghet  social  i:lass  parents,  but 
among  lowqr  scfclal  cl^s  parents  the  gi^mmar  schopl  was  the  first  choice 
of  parent?  'of  non-streamed  children  only/  lower  social  class  parents 
*lrlt*h  children  In  streamed  schools  showedyMclear  pteference  for  the 
secondary  modern.    It  would  appear.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  social 
class,  that  attendance  at  a  non-streamed  junior  school  heightened 
parents'  aspirations  f^r  an. academic  secondary  edSjcatrion  fo^  their 
children  while  attendance  at' a  streamed  junior  school  depresse'd  them. 


Information  on  parer\fs'  aspirations  for  further  educatlpn  was  a 
obtained.  ynlversUy  Was  easily  the  most  popular  chpice  of  higher 
social  class  parents  of  boys  and  girls.  Lower  social  class  parent 
the  other  ha^d  clearly  favored  apprenticeship  for  their  sons  and  a 
year  tecHnlcal  college  course  for  their  daughters^.  Only  In  the  ca 
iPwer  ^clal  class  girls  did  a  substantial  number  of  parents  expre 
wish  for  no  further  training.    Figures  are  given  In^Table  lOp 

Table  10 


Iso 

s  on 

one- 
se  of 
ss  a 


.  High 

er 

Lower 

Type  of^further  f 

Soc  lal 

Class 

-  Social 

Class 

train  Tna  v. 

Bpys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

None 

4% 

4%    ^  . 

12% 

Apprenticeship 

26% 

t3%  ■ 

6Cffs  . 

•  26%  • 

Tech.(Jollege  1  year 

77.  • 

'29%  . 

"5% 

34% 

Tech. College  2  years 

20% 

•  9% 

15%  ' 

9% 

Unlv/College  3  ypars 

46% 

45% 

16% 

19% 

Number  of  Pare^nt^ 

928 

•  911 

785 

> 

763 

-On  the  whole  lower  clfiss  parents  appeared  to^'demaqd  less  of  the 
educational  System  than  higher  social  class- ofirents .    Ffewer  desired: 
granrtir  schoil  places  for  their  childreri^/feZer  were  willing  for  them 
to  stay^t  school  beyond  th€i  statutory  Tfeavlng  age,  and  th6lr  hopes  fqr 
fu^|ther  educatioli  and  training  we/'e  considerably  mare  limited.    There  J 
thus,  appears  to  b4^a  pattern  of  progressive  self -elimination  of  Ipwei 
social  class  children  by  their  parents  at  each  sj^age^  of  the  educational 
systea.  *  ^  .  * 

n    .  '■■  ■■  ■  I 
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Educational  Selection  Patterns 


As  mentjdned  earlier,  all  children  At  the  time  of  the  Cross-National 
Project  changed  school  at 'eleven.    The  selection  procedure  varied 
according  to  the  policy. of  the  LoQal^  Education  Authority.  I^|hose 
areas  with  a  comprehensive  policy  all  children  move  up  to  ripi'lecondary. 
-comprehensive  school  In  their  neighborhood,     tn  other  areas  cHildren  are 
required  to  sit  for  an  examination  which  gives  an  indication  of^ieir  < 
academic  competence.     On  the  basis  of  this  result  they  are  assifl^p 
either  to  a  Grammar  or  to  a  SjBcondary  Modern  School.     Finally  children 
may  be  assessed  on  their  year's. work  by  their  teachers  and  by  a  visiting 
panel  and  on  this  ba^si^sse  lection  is  ca^Hied  out.     Parents  have  the 
right  to  nominate  the  scRool  of  their  choice  and  may  also  appeal,  if  they 
feel  the-iT  child  has  been  wrongly  assessed.     Unfortunately  the  percentage 
of  grammar  school  places  is  not  the  same  in  each  area  and  so  children  of 
similar  abilities  living  in  different  areas  may  not  go  to  the  same  type 
of  school.  ^ 


An  indication  of  the  number  who  drop  out  of  school   is  given  in 
Table  11.     These  figures  are  fdr  state  and  independent  schools  combined 
4nd  are  based  on  the  numbeis  in  school  in  1961, 

•Table  11 


Boys  and  Girls  Aged  13  in  School 

V 

821,758 

percentage  of  these  remaining  at  school 

Boys 

Girls 

2  years  later  aged  15* 

3  years  later  aged  16  *  • 

4  years  later  aged  17 
5 -years  later  aged  18 

45.4 
26.5 
15,6 
6,1 

.  42.5 
23.3 
12.2 
3.6 

.  When  the'  numbers  for  independent  schools  are  looked  at  separately 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  as  can  be  seen  from  T^ble  12. 


Table  12 


Boys  and  Girls  Aged  13  in  School 

66,639 

Percentage  of  these  remaining  at 

school 

Boys  • 

Girls 

2  years  later  aged  15 

91.5 

91.0 

O  years  later  aged  16 

74  .-3 

62.8 

4  years  later  aged  17     ^       '  / 

51.0 

34.4 

5  years  later  aged  18 
* 

17.6  \ 
•>  • 

8.8 
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System  of  Vocational  Diagnosis 

Some  comments  on  the  vocational  guidance  syrfflm  have  been  raad^  by  ' 
Raynor  and  Atcherley  in  an  article  in  Educational  Research  inTvfr?!!, 
"Vocatiocial  guidance  is  the  responsibility  of  the  careers  master,  if 
the, school  possesses  one,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Youth  ' 
Employment  Service.*    Superficially, it  appears  that  we  have  a  compr*^ 
hensive  gufdance  system  but  glaring  inadequacies  are'evident.  Personal 
guidance  of  the  child  is  often  poorly  attended  to  in  our  schools.  The 
schools  grow  in  size  and ,  headmasters  cannot  know  all  4:heL-r  pupils;  the  , 
form  teachers  work  has  become  little  more  than  nominal  with  the  growth 
>of  specialist  teaching,  and,  if  to  thirs  is  added  the  frequently  rapid 
turnover  of  staff  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  a  continuous  awareness  of 
the  child's  pers.onal  needs.    Vocational  guidance  tends  to  be  sbmething  , 
that  takes  place  in  the  final  year  at  school." 

As  yet  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  follow  the  type  of  school 
counseling  so  familiar  in^the  American  educational  sxgtera.  However, 
this  idea  is  gaining  ground  and  since  1967  trained  counselors  are 
becoming  more  frequent.     As  yet  few  teachers  are  greatly  enthusiastic. 
And  yet  withoqt  such  guidance  far  too  much  vocational  guidance  is  what 
has  been  termed  by  Super  "crisis  counseling"^2      Peter  Daws  suggests 
that  the  "English  educationJtl  tradition  has  never  properly  faced  the 
full  implication  of  recognizing  that  paid  employmei^  is  an  important 
part  of  the  adult  life  for  vhichr  education  is  a  pr'^aration,"  He 
indicates  that  thinking  and  planning,  are  essential;    And  if  these  are 
brought  to  bear  over  a  number  of  years^he  crisis  counseling  that  Super 
deplores  should  be  almost  eliminated.    As  Daws  says,  "Since  occupational 
choice  is  the  outcome  of  a  developmental  process  that  has  extended  over 
'  many  years,  vocational  guidance  can  be  really  effective  only  if  it  too 
is  spread  over  those  s^me  years."  2 

>  •  • 

Teacher-Pupil  Relationships 

The  children  in  the  streaming  study  evaluated  their  teachers  along 
two  dimensions        "nice"  versus  "not  so  nice"  and  "good"  and  "poor"  as 
a  teacher.     "Nice"  teachers  were  those  who  were  perceived  as  kind,  fair, 
^  having  a  sense  of  humor  and  who  did  not  shout  or  use  physical  punishment. 

A  "good"  teapher  was  one  who  was  able  to  give  the  pupil  .many  satis- 
fying ani  few  frustrating  experiences.    Barker  Lunn  quotes  one  of  the 
lower  ability  pupils  discussing  a  teacher.    "I've  improved  a  lot  with 
Miss  M.   ^cos  when  I  had  the  other  teacher,  I  don't  want  to  be  horrO)le, 
but  wll-,  Ale  Jusfiftold  you  the  sum  and  you  ^lad  to  get  on  with  it,  but 
now  I've  gc^  Miss  M.,  I've  improved  a  lo£.^'    She  concludes  that  the  - 
teac)>er  "influences  the  pupil!s  interests  in  his  school  wofk,  h'is  degree, 
of  confidence  and  his  self -image . "5 

♦This  service^  was  renamed  in  1970  the  Careers  Advisory  Service. 

it 
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Goodacre      suggests  .Chat  among  lower  uad r k i ng 1  a'#s  pupils  favorable 
^eacher  attiCudcs  may  create  the  sort  of  school  atmobpher.e  in  which  ^ 
these  types  of  pupils  are^able  to  achieve  a  higher  level  oi  reading 
,  at'ia  inme^jt^' than  either  Ohey  or' theii;.  teachers  may  have  believed  possible. 

She  aL5o  \|uggest6  chat   ir,  middle  class  area  schools  teachers  tend  , 
to  over  estimate  pupils  ' 'atilifties  and  attainments.     And  that  this 
stressing  of  academic  success  combined  with  the  teachers'  more  foriial 
role  inhibits  pupils'  ^ttajinm^nt  and  so  telps  to  explain  why  t::ey  arc 
not  as  markedly  si\perior  t^  the  upper  wo]^ing  class  pupil  as  miqht  be 
expected. 

8  ■      .  * 

'Musgrove  an<^  Taylor     in  a  survey  of  470  teachers  found  that  teachers 
in  all  types  of  schools-  saw  theiij  work  primarily  in  intellectual  and 
moral  term^-».^^hey  saw  parents  a-s,  being  c'omparat  ively,  ind  if  fereat  to 
moral  and  social  tr-aining  but  placing  great  weight  on  instruction  and 
social  advancement:    In  fact  the  parents,   in  general,  emphasized  the 
same  objectives  as  teachers:     moral  trailing  and  instruction  in  subjects. 

The' Plowden  Eleport  has   indicated  that  there  has  bfeen  a  change  in  ti;c 
traditional  author itar ian_j^at ionship  between  adults  and  children  This 
change  has  been  reflected   in  .many  schools  and  has  led     in  nan'y -inb^ances 
to  a  far  freer  atmosphere  v;hich  the  writers*  of  the  report  belie%''e  can 
•"foster  self -d  isc  i^  in'fe  ,  a  serise  of  respohs  ib  irlity  for  others  in  the 
community,  and  honesty  in  action  and  in  thought.**    However  the;.  caLition 
against  too  sweeping  a  change.     Schools  run  on  free  lines  wrk  on  two 
basic  assumptions  "<>hildren  respond  in  kind  to  courteous  and  con- 

siderate treatment  by  adults  and  they  will  work  with  c'<3ncentrat  ion  and 
diligence  at  tasks  which  are  suited  to  their  abilitie's.     Neither  assu^np- 
tion  is  true  for  all  chifdren,  or  for  any  child  all  the  t  ime  ^  but  both 
are  true  eri6ugh  to  make  t*hem  a  workable  basis  for  many  primary  schools." 
*Huu'ever  they  do*  ind  ic&tet^tliat  'there  are  many  areas  where  such  an  approacli 
is  not  workable  and  that  the  old  teacher-pupil  relationship  based  ©ore  on 
authoritarian  lines, muet  still* obtain.  ' 

V- 

THE  CITY  OF  THIS  STUDY. 

Overviev  ^  *  ' 

London's  geographical  sit-sjation  as  a  seaport,  river  crossing  and 
communications  focus  enhanced  its  attractions  as  the  hub  -for  XKe  politi- 
cal, cultural,  commerc  i^U' and  .  f  inane  i^  tife  of  the  counts^/  and  more 
recently  as  an  irfdustrial  o^nter,     London's  history  has  be  erf  one  of  con- 
tinuous growth  despite  the- many  efforts  in  recent  years  to'  check  it. 
Afnong  these  $^forts  *have*^>een  tfie  Green  Belt  policy,""  the  movement  of 
Londoners  to  new  and  expandfftg  to^s  and  country  planning  policies.  In- 
spijte  of  this  London -^oday  Vha'^s  a  population  of  approxt^nate  ly  8,000,000. 
Table  13  gives  the  distribution  by  age  over  a  four-year  period. 
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Table  13 


GREATER  LONDON 


-Year 

Total 

•0-4  . 

5-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65+  > 

1965  ■ 

7948000 

6.32000 

:  983000 

1174000 

2070000 

*2 10(1000 

986000 

1966 

7836000 

638000 

>51000 

1191000 

2010000 

2095000 

949000 

1967  . 

7804000 

637000 

964000 

1196000 

1969000 

2078000 

958000 

1968 

7763000 

627000 

982000. 

1192000 

1945000 

2053000 

962000 

Attempts  have  bee^  made  since  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  4eat 
with  the  problem  of  London's  self  government.    These  included  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855;  the  Local  Government  Act  of  188,8 
which  made  London  a  county  and  a  Local  Government  Act  of  1899. 

Further  inquiries  and  Royal  Commissions  were  held  up  ta  the  second 
world  war  but  in  the  meantime  London  continued  to  expand  well  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  administrative  county  and  its  problems  multiplied. 

Fidally  a  Royal  Commission  Was  appointed  in  1957  and  produced  a 
report  in  i960.     It  had  examined,  the  problems  of  an  area  with  over  90 
separate  local  authorit ies*,all  of  them  separately  elected  and  shading 
in  Greater  Londbn*s  locaP government  •    Between  them  there  were  great 
discrepancies  iti  size,  in  resources,  and  in  functions , and  the  spread  of 
Greater  London  and  many  of  th?ir  bounSaries  roeaningl^Tss . 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  were  radical  but  were  finally 
incorporated  in  the  London  Government  Act  of  1963  when  for  the  first  • 
time  Greater  Londpn  was  clear  1^  defined  as  an  admini^rative  government 
area  of  some  620  square  miles.    Most  , local  authorities  then  existing  were 
swept  away*    In  their  place  the  act  set  up  new  authorities       the  Greater, 
London  Council,  the  Inner  London  Education  Authority  and  32  Londob 
lorOugh^Councils.    The  budgets  of  the  G.L.C.  and  The  l.L.E.A.  in  B970-71 
^totaled^£583v000,000.     -   ^  ♦  \  . 

* 

The  hub  of  Greater  London  is  the  City  with  an  area  of  only  about  a 
square  mile.    The  flnaAciai  and  comnercial  heart  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
City  of  London,  containing  as  it  does  the  headquarcess  of  many  great 
Interniitional  banking  Jiouses,  insuranca  and  investment  companies  and 
shipping 'firms.  ^Greater  London  is  a  major  manufiNuring  center  where  / 
clothing,  furniture,  precis  ion  ln8t;i;uments,'*  Jewelry  anci  chemicals  are 
produced.    Other  lead itig«  industries  include  engineering,  printing  and 
publishing,  food  prjocessing  aq^  brewing.    Trade  plays  an  important  part 
in  London's  economy.    Gteater  London  has  a  working  population  of  more, 
than  i  million,  nearly  half ^ of  whom  are  employed  in  various  branches  of 
HiinufactMrlng*    Mora  than  a  million  people  conmute  daily  to  central 
London  from  saburban  districts. 
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Iri  terifls  of  income,  people  living  in  London  prescpt  a  somewhat-  d  if - 
ferent  prfccern.to  the  rest  of  the  couhtryj    Table   id  gives  the  perceatage 
distribution  of  income  in  £i.  per  week,  as  obtained  in  a  1966  survey'of 
family  expenses. 


Table.  14 

* 

* 

G.L. 

-6   f.  6-9 
^.5.  ,9 

10-14 
7 

IS-H 
9 

20-24 
14 

,2^-29 
13 

30-39 
21 

40+ 
26 

U.K. 

3.3  9 

10 

12 

16 

14 

18 

18 

When  It  came  to  spending  their  income' people  in  London  spent  sligheiy 
more  on  housing,   15%  as  against  127.  for  the  whole  country  and  slightly 
less  on  food,  267,  as  against  28%  for  the  whole  cogntrA 

London  is "also  a  center  of  education  and  culture  witfS 
art.  galleries ,  theatres  and  concert  halls.     The  capitol  hai 
dominated  South-east  England  and,  as  a' natural  magnet  attra^o  u^w^. 
from  all  over'Great  Britain.     For  the  rest  of  the  country  chxs  means  a 
'loss  of  economic  opportunities  and  the  G.L.C.'s  industrial  Center  is  ' 
endeavor fng  to  redress  the  balance.     It  has  already  moved  21^  firms  out 
of  London  ancf  is  negot  iat  ing-^for  many  more.     So  far,  more  — .ar;  250,000 
people  .have,  xju It  London  for  the  new  and  expand  ing- towns  ar^jr.dvher 
boundaries,  many  because  they  can  then  obtain  adequate  housing.  Although 
half  a  million  new  homes  have  been  built  in  London  during  tr.e  patt 
fifteen  years  a  severe  housing  shortage  stiFl  exists.     The-problem  is  »  *. 
compounded  by  the  number  of  inmigrants  who-">€t.t le,  in  London      The  varuous 
relocation  programs  have  eased  the  eity's  problems  and ' Lone. n '  s  population 
has  begun  to  fall  slightly. 

Educational  Structure 

The  educational  structure  of  London  is  similar  ^o  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  that  In  the  20  outer  Londpn  boroughs  the  borough  councils 
are  thg  educational  and  Youth  EfapUyment  Service  author  it  ies  *  for  .  the  ir 
boroughs*.     In  the  Inner  London  area,  which  covers  the  12  inr  or  Lond6n 
boroughs  and  the  City,  education  and  Yoi^  Employment  are  the  re.sponsi- 
bility  of  the  Inner  London  Education  Authority,  a  special  cc--ittee  of 
the  Greater  London  Council .     The  ILEA  divisional -structure  is  for  - 
administrative  purposes,"  pvplls  do  not  necessarily  jattend  sc-ools  in  the 
4ivlsiotvwhere  they  live.     Especially  ar  the  secondary  school  level  there 
Is  a  considerable  volume  of  movement  across  divisional  and  borough 
boundaries.    Table  15  glve"s  the  number  of  schools,  teachers  and  pupils 
In  Greater  London  in-  1969. 
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Table  15 


Pupils  — 


Nursery  School 

X  U  V 

5356 

Primary  State 

Voluntary^  . 

\  *7  T 

1727 , 
531 

13590: 

Secondary  State 

*  Voluntary, 

4 

527- 
171 

jp5499 

341577 
873S: 

Special 

"  170 

1601^ 

16149 

Total 

3184 

'  51235 

1110274 

Direct  Grant      *  . 

*  22- 

88> 

13835 

In  terms  of  retention  rates  55  percent  of  children  in  the  ncrthern 
division  of  England  .leave  jichool^at  age  15  compared  with  33  percent  in 
Greater  London  and  38  percent  in  the  Southeast  area,  generally. 

•  *  * 

THE  SELECTED  SAMPLE  . 


It  has*.already  been  stated  that  opter  London  consists  of  20  boroughs, 
each  with  its  own  Ipcal  education  authority.    In  the  Cross-National 
StiKly,  two  of  these  boroughs  were*  chosen       both  of  them  situaced  in 
north  Lorrdon  but  differing  s*bmewhat  in'thelr  composition.    The  ti^st 
^orough  chosen  was  Barnet,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  ISreen  Beit  with 
easy  access  to  the  City  and  West  End  of  London  Uy  means  of  bus  and  , 
train  services.    l<  possesses  7,000  acres  of  opf?n  space,  a  large  nu^be^ 
of  sports  facilities,  and  well  equipped  children's  playgrounds.  ^  has 
a  population  (1970)  of  316,240  and  an  area  of  22,123  acres.    It  ranks 
fourth  in  population  and  fifth  in  size  of  til  London  boroughs.    At  the 
tiw  of  the  Cro88*Nafional  Project  ,a  system  of  selecution  at  age  eleven 
was  still  carried  out  and^although  a  ^unftcr  of  plans  had  been  proposed 
to ^change  the  borough Jrom  tRts  selective  system  to  a  comprehensive  one, 
all* had  encountered  great  opposition. 

f 

The  oth«i:.  borough  —  Brent  —  ^as  an  amalgamation,  after  the  passing 
of  the  .London  Government-  Act,  o*  two  former  boroughs       Wembley^  and 
WiHesden.    Th<  larger  had- not  been  a  hap^  one  and. at-  the  time  of  the 
study  there  was 'still  a  great  deal  of  friction  existing  between  the  tWo 
halves.    Thl#  had  made  itself  felt  In  the  field  of  education,  especially  ' 
aa  one  of  the  old  borougt^co^alned  a  much -higher  percentage  of  immigrant 
children  than  did  the  othejT   The  area  Itself  is  a  Center  for  rail  and 
Iwhiaery^  f:otttainlng  with*  Its  bounder  lea  large  trading  estates....  The 
population  lnl970^mfc^,460  and  the^€?a  10,923  acres.    It  ranW  eighth* 
in  population  but  I  our  tee  nit  h  in  size  of  all  London  boroughs^ 
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In  Brent  a  comprehensive  policyhad  beenr  accepted  by  the  Local 
Education  Authority  and  this  has  been  implemented  in  the.  course  df  the 
study.     This  has  led  to  upheaVel  and  unrest  in  many  schools  and  has 
also  meant  that  schools  sampled  in  Stage  I  of  the  study  no  longer 
existed  as  encities  by  the  time  Stage  III  was  reached. 

« 

Schools  to  be  sampled  then;  were,  .taken  from  what  it  was  hopx»d  would 
prow~to  be  two  fairly  dissimilar  boroughs,  both  in  terms  of  the  com- 
position of  their  population  and  in  the  educational  systems  they  were 
following.     However  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  were  compUtciy 
representative  either  of  the  City  of  London  or  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.     It  would  be  most  unwise  to  try  to  draw  general izat ion§  about 
Londoti  or  English  children  from  the  results  obtained  in  the  Cross- 
National*  Project. 

.^Some  comparisons  between  the  two  boroughs  and  Greater  London  can  be 
drawn.     Table  16  shows  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  in  th^  two 
borougfis  and  ih  CJreater  London  as  a  whole,   in  19b9. 

Table  16 


1 

Pr  imary 

Modern 

Arammar 

Tech . 

Compreh . 

\l .  Como 

S . Comp . 

G.L. 

27.2 

17.8 

^15.6 

16.2 

16.6 

17.9' 

15.6 

Basnet 

'  27.0 

17.5  * 

15.7 

/20.0 

Brent 

27.6 

14.2 

17  .5 

"l7.0 

m 

15.2  ' 

I       18.6  - 

terms  of  immigrant  pupils,  Greater  London  as  a  whole  has  108,566' 

""^Rarnet  has  2,6Q2  out  o£  40, '653  students  and  Brent  has  9,543  out  of 

38,^46 .    These  figures  apply  to  the  year  1969. 

« 

'The  distribution  of  pupils  by  age  is  give^n  in  Table  17. 


>  • 

Table  17 

♦ 

Under 

5  5-8 

9-ir 

12-14 

15 

16 

1 

17 

18 

G.L.  9138 

469333 

267013 

248597 

52799 

24987 

14558 

■2136 

Barnet  233 

11390 

10142 

9899 

'  2410 

1470 

918 

97 

Brent 

15178 

9534 

'  8064 

1780, 

831 

451 

91 

• 

* 
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Before  any  approach  could  bfe  made  Co\th€  sch^ls^^S^  petmiss^ion  of/ 
the  Local  Education  Committee  had  to  be  olatained.     In  one  borough  the 
permisslfcn         reacfily  given.     In  the  other*  there  was  some  concern  over 
one  of  the  questions  in  th^^Oemog'raphlc  Questionnaire  but  6nce  the 
uhdertaklng  had  been  given  to  delete  this  question  permiss^^ion  was  ^iven 
here  also.  ,  ' 

.    N..    ■        .  ;  -  ^  * 

Approaches  we^e  also  made  to  a.,  number  of  independent  sc^hools,  both 
at  the""  ten-  and  the  fx)ur teen-ye^r-old  level,  as  it  was  realised  that  • 
without  their  participation  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtaLir^the 
••re qul-red' number  of  upper  middle  class  children  specified  by  t?fe  research 
design.  ^ 

Ihe  schools  themselves  placed  no  constraints  upon  the  research  and 
head  teachers  went  out  of  their  way  to  cooperate  with  the  researchers. 
In  the'cSse  of  some  of  the  larger  comprehens  ives  the  test  ing -pr^igram 
nieant  the •  reorganizat ion  of  the  tiraetablJ  for  a  much  larger  number  of 
children  ^than  those  involved*  In  the. project,  but  this  was  most  willingly 
done.     In  some  ^ases  heads  of  schools  had  changed  from  Stage  I  to  Stage 
III  but  they  agreed  to  carry  on  the  commitment  undertaken  by  their 
predecessors  even  though  in  one  .case  the  new  head  did  hot  agree  %lth 
certain  parts  of  the  project.    He  nonetheless  made  the  required  classes 
available.     In  some  schools  it  was  necessary  to  fit  the«testing  time 
Into  a  rather    rigid  timetable,  as  certain  constraints  including  trans- 
port to  school' lunch  had  to  be  taken  into  account.    However  in  other 
schools  complete-  freedom  of  time  was  given  to  the  tester5  and  in  one 
"  case  the  whole  lunch  schedule  was  rearranged.    Teachers  on  the  whole 
.  were  interested ' In  the  project  and  keen  to"  discuss  it  with  the 
researchers: 

In  Stage  II,  head  teachers  facilitated  contact  with  parents  and  In 
some  cases  signed  letters  of  credence  to  reassure  the  parents  that  the 
researcher  was  not  In  fact  a  salesman.    Only  one  head  teacher  was 
reluctant  to  give  parents'  addresses,  and  after  some  discussion^ he,  too, 
was  convinced  of  rhe  worthwhileness  of  the  interview.  In  this  case  he 
^was  given  a  report  of  the  parents *' teact ions  tcr-the  Interview  (all 
were  favorable).  • 

The  results  of  the  Aptitude  and-^Achlevement  tests  fbr  all  children 
vere^glvento  the  schools  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  testing, and 
many  Indicated  chat  they  found  these  useful.    The  Local  Ed^ation  w 
Committees  also  made  It  a  condition  of  participation  in  the  study  that 
a  full  report  on  all  children  tested  should  be  written.    A  copy  of  this 
will  be  sent  to  all  schools  who  partlc|.pated  In  the  ftudy. 

«    .  Pupils,  on  the  whole,  cooperated  well  with  the  researchers.  The 
majority  were  Interested  In  the  study , particularly  In  Its  cross  national 
character,  though  not  all  were  as  inquiring  as  the  boy  who  demanded  to 
know  whete  the  fln^flMkj^as  coming  from.*  One  researcher  was  Interviewed 
foi;  the  school's  newspaper  and  received  a  fais  write  up.     Inevitably  a 

f 

/ 
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number  of  children  wefe  not  Interested  and  saw  no  reason  why  they 
sho'jld  attempt  any  of  the  instijp^nts.    J^ey  were*"  not  forced  to  do  sc 
a^  any  dat^a.  collected  from  them  would  ^have  been  of  no  value.    React  lors 
to  the  instruments  varl^ed^  ^ome  enjoying  Story  Conpletion  imnenselv  anc 
others  fir;ding  it  very  difficult.  -  A  few  chi  Idretf  had  no  clifficulty  ir 
understanding  the  projective  nature  of  some  of  th&  instruments  and 
indicated  they  would  have  preferred  to  answer  a  ^raight  question. 
Reluctantly  their  results  could  not^be  used  either.     Reactions  to  the 
psychological   instruments  weri  always  more  favorable  than  to  the 
achievement  tesrs,  which  most  children  sa^  as  just  more  school  work. 
However  the  majority  attempted  lo  do  their  be^c. 

Like  their  children,  the  majority  of  parents  reacted  favorably  to 
the  study.    There  was  one  ins/ance  wljere  parents  felt  their  rights  hac 
been  infringed  upon  when  their  children  were  aske^  what  their  parents* 

^occupations  were.     The  result\was  an  appeal  to  the  local  member  of 
Parliament  </ho  then  requested  information  from  the  Minister  for 
Education  in  a  written  parliamentary  question.    The  miniscer  was  abl 
to  give  a  satisfactory  replv  and  the  headmaster  invoivea  was  r^osl 
cooperative. in  discussing  the  matter  with  the  parents  mv^Ivec.  In 
other  instance,  a  child  was  upset  by  a  Sentence  Compiecion  question 
again,   Che  headpast-^r  involved  was  most  cooperative  in  discilssing  t.. 
matter  with  the  parent.     That  both 'these  men  were^^  successful  .is  clea. 
from  the  fact   that  neither  Local  Autho|ity  had  the  slightest  doi'bt  ab-^-^t 
allowing  the  project  to  continue  its  wof<  in  their  respective  borou  n-s 

*in  Stage  III.    '  ° 

'  '  O 

M.v<;t  contact  witl.  parents  came,  of  course,   through  the  inrerview. 
The  refusal  rate  v.as  only  two  percent  aUhough  it^naa  been  estimated 
that  itr  would  be  much  higher.     Parents  gave  readily  of  their  time  and  . 
were  most  hospitable  on  tne  whole.     It  was  rare  for  an  interviewer  tJ 
exprrience  ^he  extreres  of  beisg  offere'd  a  streak  for  luncr.  at.  one 
interview  and  to  be  eyed  hungrily  by 'an  Alsatian  dog  throo^nout  the 
enteiife  period  ot  the  next  call. 

Several  parents  proved  extreme ly 'helpful  during  the  trl^l  period  of 
the  interview,  'traveling  long  distances  to  be  interviewed  behind  one- ^ 
way  screens  and  in  some  cases  suggesting  questions  that/cojld  be  u^c-c 
to  supply  relevant  information.  '  - 

Finally"  in  selecting  the  children  for  the  sample,  great  efforts  were 
made  to  take  only  those  children  born  in  England  df  .English  parents.  It 
was  hoped  in  this  way  to^btain  a  pattern  of  child  achieverent  and  ch-lld 
rearing  practrices  that  would  be  essentially  English.    This  eliminated  a 
far  greater  humber  of  children  than  had  been  ant  i(!  ipated ,  and  meant  a 
much  heavier  testing  program. 
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GERMANY  .(FRG) 


■  Demographic  jCharacterlstlcs 

.^■9      1  .  * 

The  German  research  program  was  run  in  larger  and  smaller  cities 
of  the  FRG:    Hannover  (525,000  inhabitants  -  1969)\  Mannhei-m  (326,000), 
Heidelberg  <121,000)  and  Koblenz  (106,000). 

fThe^ results  are  likely  to  be  typical  for  medium  large  cities 
(100,000  to  1  million  inhabitants)   in  the  southern  as  well  as  in  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  FRG.    klX  four  cities  are  centers  of 
administration,  education,  industry  and  tx ade  • 

The  socioeconomic  structure  of  the  inhabitants  implies  a  variety  in 
which  all  social  classes  and  levels  are  represented       without  important 
differences  compared  with  the  FRG  average,       '  • 

The  population  of  these  cities  has  had  its  proper  share  of  the 
development  of  income  and  welfare  since  1955  ("Wirtschaftswunder") .  It 
has  access  to  numerous  possibilities  of  education,  employment,  consuming, 
leisure  time  activities,  using  mass  media  and        according  to  its  SES 
living  in  comfort  available  in  modern  advanced  communities. 

On  the  .other  hand,  education  and  formation  are  canalized  and  limited 
by  the  three-way  school  system  and  by  the  dual  system  of  occupational 
formation.    And  this  is  true  for  the  FRG  in  general.    From  all  this  many 
peculiarities  will  result  in  the  parents*  attitudes  towards  school,  in 
the  choice  of  a  type  of  school,   in  the  children's  achievements  in  school, 
in  professional  choice  and  in  occupational  training.  'To  use  a  slogan, 
this  could  be  characterized  as  prof ess ionalizat ion,  without  an  important 
increase  in  social  and  mental  mobility*. 

Population  Structure  of  the  FRG^  '  .  ^ 

The  population  living  in  the  FRG  amounts  (1968)  to  about  60  million 
(total)        the  number  of  the  ten  -  fifteen  years  old  children  is  4.1 
million,  a  little  more  males  (2. if  than  females  (2.0).    The  life 
expecta^en  of  a  ten-year-old  person  is  59.84  (males)  and  65.47  (females) 
yMK0^^tht  figures  for  the  f  if  teen-year-olds  are  54.98  (males)  arnl 
60.56  (females) : 

-The  age  of  a  first  marriage  is  25.8  years  fo^r  the  males  and  23..3  years 
for  the  females,  at  an  average..^  The  excess  of  birth  now  arooimts  to 
2.9  per  1»000 -persons . 

The  total  population  has  increased  in  number  of  about  S  million  since 
i960,  wtth  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  young  people  (age  from  0-25 
years:    36^  percent)  and  an  increasing  part  pf  the  older  people  (age  from 
60  years  and  older:  49  percent);  the  «^an  scores  of  further  life  expec- 
tation of  the  60  years  old  are.  15  (male^  and  18  (femalles)  years. 
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Xhirty-two  poi^t  seven  (32.7)  percent  of  the  population  live  in 
villages  and  small  towns   (with'less^  than  5,000  inhabitants)  35.2 
percent  in  t^qwns  witji  less  than  100,000  and  32.1  percent   in  cities  with 
^    more  than-  100,000  inhabitants.    The  internal  migration  is-^ow  and 
comprises  annually  five  percent,  of  the  population. 

The*  StructHre  of  the  Educat ional . System  of  ^the  FRG 

♦  • 

According  to  the  federal  system  of'the  FRG,   the  responsibility  f6r' 
school  education  is  a  matter  of  the  eleven  states  of  Western  Ger.-narty/ 
That  is.  the  reason  why  tnere  are  many  differences  from  state  to  state 
in  the  curx  icula  ,•  schoolbooks*;  and  in  organizational  structure  of  pyblic 
education.    Nevertheless  in  most/ of  the  states        and  in  chose  included 
in  our  research  program        the  school  system  can  be  oullinca  by  Figure  1* 
on  the  following  page. 

It   is  very  difficult  to  cumpare  the  German  and  the\\inerican  educa- 
tional systems,  and  the  translation  of  the  termini  is  onl-,   a  preliminary 
and  an  additional  one.     The  .main  difference  is  the  vertical  structure  of 
the  German  system  and^ therefore  the  early  selection  for  the  three 
branches  of  secondary  education  ^<;er  eftlfrfburth  grade.     At  this  time 
the  parents  and  teachers  begin  an^  continue  for  an^interlni  period  of 
tW9  ye'ars  to  decide  whether  a  child  will  further  attend  a  "Gymnas ium** 
♦  (higher  level  ^of  secondary  school)  or  a  "kealschule"  (lower  level  of 
secondary  school)  or  a  "Haupt  schu  le ,     wKich  is  better  nanec  "secoijd 
period  of  primary  education."    Pr  i^ar/edycat  ion ,   i.e.,  "Gr  ^ndschule'' 
and  '^Hauptschule**  are  also  known  as  "Volksschule" ;   for  these  tvpes  of 
school  are  often  in  the  same  building  and  there  are  no  differences  in 
teacher  education  for  these  schools.     The  three  branches  of  j|^rman 
secondary  education  are  Highly  independent.    The  selection  at  the  age 
of  ten  is  therefore  also  a  selection  for  later  professional  chances  ^ 

Only  a  ''Gymnasium''  -  gr'aduation  ("Abitur")  gives  the  possibility 
to  attend  a  university  or  college.    With  a  "Realschul"  -  graduation 
("MitClere  Reife")  you  are  able  to  attend  professional  college. 
Youngsters  with  a  "Hauptschul"  -graiduation  have  to  begin  a  professional 
training.    The  best  of  those  will  find  the  possibility  to  attend  a 
professional  school  or  college'^  ev«e<i  some  of  tliem  may  succt.d  -  by  this 
"second  wa^  of  higher  educatiop'*  (*'sweiter  Bildungsweg")  -  to  enter  a 
university. 

^Schools  in  Europe,  S.  87      "  %  '  * 
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Age 

'■22' 

21 


u  • 
%  20 

&  19 

 118, 

•  I  1-16 

14_^ 

13. 

12. 
11 

io 

9 
8 
7 
6 


16 

15 

14 

13 
12 

11 
10 
~9 

"a 

7 
6 
5, 

3 
2 

1 


Universitat 
Hochschule 


Hirgher  Education 

-  A 


practical  training 


Hohere  Fach- 
schule 
Ingenieur- 
schule 


O  ' 


o 


Beruf s- 
f  ach- 
schule 


Beruf s 

aufbau- 

schule 


Fach-  ' 
Schule 


Beruf  s; 
sc'hule 


Hauptschule 
Oberstufe  der  Volksschtile 


Grundscj^le         .  - 

Unterstufe  der  Volksschu^e 


college  ed^ation/* 
,  University^ 


secondary  education! 
different  branches  of 


high.  schodU  and 
practical  training 


1 


elementary  education 
junior  school  <^ 


School  .Year 


.Table  1  ... 

u  The  Number ^bf  Youngsters  .Attending  the  Different:  Educational 
^  ..      Institut.ions  in  the  FRG/Persons  in  Thousands 

■   ^   

•Educational  Institution  1963^^ 

Junioivand  primary  school  level  ("Volksschule")  5,873.0 

Special  schools  for ^mentally  and  socially  handicapped 

children  ("Wlf sschule'')      '  259.1 

Lower  level  secondary  schools  (**Realschule")  "    llO^i  ' 

Higher  level  secondary  s.chool.s  ("Gymnasium")    .  _  1,259^ 

Continuation  schools  for  professional  training 

("Berufsschule")             "        ^             •         *  .       1  758  9 

Professional  schools  ("Betuf sfachschule")  197'.9 

Professional  college^        )  Mjy  g 

Technical  colleges            )  ("Fachhochschule")  63.1 

Colleges  for  economy         )  ,  -   —  —  '^-J!^-  


Though  the  counseling  and  guidance^  from^the  teachers  relies 
importantly  upon  the  CPA  and  the  school  achievements  of  the  pupils  in 
the,  fourth,  (and  the  fi.fth  arfd  sixth)  grade,  the  selection  decided  bv 
the  parents  is  highly  determined  by  their  social  status.     According'  to 
the  SES  of  their  parents,  pupils-  are  unequally  represented  at  the 
different  ^pes  of  secondary  (or  primary)  edu<i^tion.5,6    The  distri- 
bution of  girls  is  even. more  inadequate  than  that  of  biys. 


Table  2 


Occupation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Children  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Grades  of  the  Volksschule  aad  Ninth  Grad e  Gymnasium^  


Fathers  Occupation  Volksschule 


Gymnasium 


8th'  and  9th  Grades  9th  Grade 


In<jependent  occupations               ,  %  14^2 

Highfer  civil'  servants  employees  10.4  38^ 

Other  civil  servants,  employees *and-  — 

forejBsan  *  24-9 

Workers                                     ^  35*2 

Pensioners  and  others  2  7 

No  Itiforgatlon  '                   ^.  12;^  I'^l 

I2t£i  1^  LOO. ON      .   '100.0. 


25.8' 


23.8 
5.1  • 
1.4 
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Table  3 

Aspired  School  Leaving  Examination  (Graduation)  for  the  Pupils  of 


Father's  Occupatiofi 

Folks- 
schule 

Mittel- 
schule 

Gymna- 
siuni 

Undec Iced 
St  no  A?.rw 

Total 

Independent  Occ^ 

10.7 

9.6 

44.1 

35.6 

100 

Higher  civil  servants 
'a*nd  employees 

4.1 

11,4 

&1.0 

23.5 

100 

Other  civil  servants 
fmployees  and  foremen 

9.3 

21.1 

33.3 

36.3 

100 

Workers 

24.5 

14.3 

'  11.6" 

49.6 

■  100 

No  information 

23.2 

16.1 

14.3 

46.4 

100 

Total 

15.8 

14.9 

29.6 

39.7 

100 

The  reasons  for  this  selection  are  manyfold:     »  » 

-    Sometiraes  parants  are  deciding  about  their  aspirations  for  the  school- 
career  of,  their  children  before  -They  Are  born,  following  rraditi'ons 
within  their  SES.    That  is  true  especially  for  their  girls.     In  general 
changes^  are  being  made. 


-    The  childrearing  practices' of  middle  class  parents  are 
for  the  achievement  standards^required ,  especially  in  sec 
Middle  class  children  are  better  trained  i«  achievement  mc". 
verbal  intelligence  than  those  of  lower  classes. 


-ere  convenient 
:cary  education, 
nation  and 


-    Middle  class  parents  are  less  respecting  subnormal  grace  point 
averages  and  unfavorable  judgments  from  the  junior  school  teachers, 
the  case  that  expectations  are  low^  they  prefer  nevertheless  to  send 
^their  children  (boys)  to  secondary  education. 


In 


-    On  the  other  hand,  lower  class  parents  are  likely  to  respect  negative 
rcfrommendaj:ion8  by  tchopl  teachers,  though  these  recommendct  ions  are  not 
".tested  to  correlate  with  further  school  achieveme^  in  secondary  education, 

^-    Even  teachers'  recommeMations  and  judgments  concerning  tne  selection 
for  secondary  "Wucat  ion  seem  to  be  not  independent  from  the  parental- 
status  of  their  fourth  grade*  (and  fifth  or  sixth  grade)  children. 

^    For  lower  alass  children^  even  though  they  have  passed  into  secondary 
education,  there  are  many  obstacles  against  their  success: 


Social  conflicts  within  family,  peer.-grotr()  and  neigh 
ip' their  residential  area  ma'y  arise. 


b:rhood 


131) 


It  is  hard  for  parents  to  help  with  school  achievement  at 
home,  to  pay  for  additional  private  lessons,  to  fare  for 
separate  rooms  in  their  dwelling  (especially  in  families 
with  three  "and ^more  children),  to  pay  for  books  and  instru- 
ments and  for  the  traffic  from  home<^to  school  in  rural 
areas.  ,  •  / 


show  a 


greater  par 


Because  of  these  difficulties  lower  class  pupils 
of  dropoufs  at  the  ''Gymnasium"  than  their  classmates  of  higher  socia: 
level:     lower  class  members  in  the  fifth *grade  of  "Gymnasium":  20-40 
percent;   in  the  *thir teenth  grade  only  10-percent.     The  ratio  of  crop- 
outs-  is  greater ^^or  girls  though  their  means  of  GPA  are  higher  tnan 
those  of  boys.     But  that  is  true  for  girls  of  all  social  levels 
until  now. 


Nevertheless'  it  must  be  marked  th^t  since  the  last  five  years  the* 
differences  mentioned  above  are  ch^ngiog  effectively.     In  the  cicy  of 
^nnover,  50  percent  of  all  pupils  are  parsing        during  the  age  of 
10  -  12  years        from  the  "Volksschule"  to  the  "Realschuie"  or 
"Gymnaoium."     In  the  federal  state  of '^aden-Wur t temberg  in  cities  anc 
in  rural  areas  the  ratio  is  th^  same,   i.e.,  only  one  half  of  th^  piipil 
remain  at  the  "Volksschule"  (Kauatsp+nJle^  ^ 

Although  teacljers  education  is*  intended  'to  t^je  equalized  for  all  cV.r 
or  four  branches-,  "it  is  sttlT^dif feVent^ 


Formation  of: 


Teachers  for  primary  schools  , 

"Volksschulen,"  "  ^  grw^e)  , 
"Volksschullehrer^' 


'three  years  studies  at  a 
\    ^  '^T^acher  College  • 
V  '^'^  ("Pad^gogische  Hochscnule") 


Teachers  for  secb;idary  schcx^l;^'  -  < 
of  lower  ^level,/'*Realschulfro';;^'^ 
C5>-  10  grade)s       ^  i     L  ^ 

:'R0aIschullehrer'\  4  \ 

Teachers  for  seoortdaxy  sch^dfolsH 
of  higher  level,  "Gymnasium,-" 
"Studienrate't    <5-13  grade). 


Four  years  (i.Drab-ined)  stuaies 
at  a  univer;s ity  and  at  a 
Teacher  College 


Four  -  Six  years  studies  at 
a»  university 


Teachers  for  Continuation/ 
professional  schools;, 
''BerufsschuleW,"^ 
(10-12/13  grade), 
"Ber-iifsschuUehrer" 


4 


1 


the  salaries  at\d  sodial  status  of 
according  to  their  degrees.  < 


Six  years  In 'combihat ion  of 
professional  formation  with 
university  studies  (at 
/'Technical  Schools.  Scnools 
for  Eco^iomy,  etc.) 

teachers  are  differentiated 


■I 
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Regarding  the  dlscribucion*of  ages  within  Che  teachers'  staffs,  en 
could  say  that  (in  the  state  of  Lower  Saxony)  the  greater  part  of  the 
teachers'  is  younger  than  forty  years;  at  the  **Volksschulen*'  the  grca: 
part  is  younger  than  35, years.  The -5*0  -  65  years^old  teachiers  are  ^r. 
represented  because  of  war-losses. 

^  The  distribution  of  sex  (in  Lower  Saxony)  has  b.een  constant  for  a 
long  time  amdng  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools:  at  **Realschulen'' 
females  about  45  percent,  at  the  "Gyiunasium"  females  about  27  percent 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  women  irtcreases' among  the  teac're 
of  '•Volksschulen*^     females  1950  -  38  percent,  1970  -  60  percent. 

There-  are  some  reasons  for  ch^  increasing  incidence  of  women^  in 
primary  school  teaching:  • 

-  *the  increasing  trend  of  female  high-school  graduates  from  tffe 

upper^middle  and  middle-middle  class  for  further  studies  which 
ff     may  be  satisfied  by  a  three-year  pejriod  of  studies  at  the 
"Padagogische  Hochschule"; 

-  the  convenient  possibility  of  combining  marriage  and  employmeni: 
by  y9ung  women  in  this  profession; 

-  The  general  female  role-perception  which  is  till  now  dominant 
among  the  female  popuTa<tion,   is  more  convenient  with  the  role- 

'perception  of  teachers,  especially  In  junior  and  primary  school 
^:.lasses,  which  implies  more  education  and  social  learning  than 
^^cademic  instruct  ion . 


The  number  of  pupils  per  classroom  in  Lower  Saxony*  is  shown 
lie  4.    -  ^ 


in 


Table 


^  Tatfle  4 

1^1  Pbpils  Per  Classroom 


School 


"Volksschulen" 

30.2 

.  "Realschulen" 

'  30.9' 

"Cymn4sien'"  (5-10  grade) 

29.4 

"Gymnaslen"  (11-13  grad«) 

21.6  ■ 

In  secondary  education  the  teather-to-scholar  ratio  Is  better  tha: 
In  prlAry  schools.     See  Table  5,        '    -  *  ^ 


Table  5 


^  School 

FRG/1969 

»  . 

Lower ■Sixony/1971 

"Volksschulen" 

^  33.8 

31 

2 

"Realscftulen" 

26.1 

24 

.9 

"Gymnasien" 

20.8 

18 

.5 

*  Nieder«*achsisches  Kultusmlnlster lum,  Abtellung  Statl^tik 


«  Schools  in  the  FRG  are  almost  exclusively  public  schools.  See 
Table  6.       '  .  , 

•  '  Table  6  * 

•    State/Country  Trivate 
*  -  -  ■  ~    Coinmunity  Schools         Schools    -  .  Schools- 

•Volksschulen"  99  %  •      0  001  %  0.6  % 

«  « 

m 

"Realschulfer^"      '  79  %  20  %  1.0  % 

.  *'Gymnasien"  '      60  %  25  %  15.0  % 

(Lower  Saxony  1970)  

The  compulsory  amount  of  schooling  is  nine  years  (till, the  age  of 
l5  >4ears)  in  primary  or  secondary  educatidn  and  additionally  three 
years  in  continuation  or  professional  sctool  (till  the  age  of  18 
years).    The  daily  amount  depends  on  the  lack  of  teachers  which  is  a 
crucial  problem  for  all  branches  of  schools.    Norms  of  four  to  six 
hours  (lesson  hours  of  45  minutes)  per  day  differ  by  grades.    The  . 
German  schools  till  now  are  morning  Schools.    Children  return  horie  at 
lunch  time.    There'are  about  twelve  weeks  of  vacation  per  year. 

The  vertical  structure  of  the  German  educational  system  is  a 
matter  of  high  importance,   in  as  far  as  it  causes  marked  dif f eriences 
in  training  as  well  as  un  further  social  and  occupational  outlook. 
These  differences  can  be  found  in  all  social  science  surveys  in  which, 
besides  se:^,  the  level  of  school  education  is  the  decisive  discrininat- 
'ing  cxiterian^_.£ar  example,  people  with  but  primary  education  rather 
distinctly  differ  from  those  with  secondary  education,  in  regard  to 
their  f ater  part ic igating  in  politics  and  their  forming  of  political 
opinions. Similar  differences  exist  in  leisure  time  habits, 
too.^    Those  who  graduate  from  **Volksschule"  and  "Beruf sschule*'  show  a 
lower  fund  of«  informations  at  all  -  excluded  p^ractical  professional 
techniques  and  experiences.    They  are  inclined  to  have  more  conservative 
(inraobilistic,  conformist ic)  attitudes  in  politics,  morales,  sex  role 
perceptions,  jurisdiction,  etc., -in  relation  to  the  pupils  or  graduates^ 
from  "Realschule**  and  ''Gymnasium. J*    They  participate  with  lower  rates  in 
youth  organizations  and  their  activities  and  facilities.     Visi^ng  * 
theatres,  reading  books,  etc.   is  more  rarely  spread  among  vorkirq|^ 
ybungsters.  '  , 

»  < 

The  unequalities  in  education  and  personal  development  have  brought 
on  very  strong  controversies  on  culture  policies  and  different  reform 
programa.  in  the  FRG.  ^ 

The  middle  class  bias  within 'secondary  ?ducation  will  be  adjusted  by 
big  reform  proposals  transforming  the  vertical  structure  of  the  FRG 
school  system.    By  ttiese  reforms  children  of  the  lower  classes  will  get' 
better  chances  tfhan  they  could  realize  till  today,  and  their-4ptitude^ 
will  become  better  developed  for  the  welfare  of  all. 


The  following  Figure  2  shows  the  new  conception  favored  by  the 
Federal  Government: 
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The  Selected  Sample  .  « 

As  informations  for  the  occupational  scaling  we  used  the  relevant 
answers  in  the  Occupationgil  Interest  Inventory,  in  the  Demographic 
Questionnaire  and  the  **Klassenbucher*^  in  the  schools  (diaries,  ;.:hich 
besides  reporting  on  the  daily  events  contain  tlie  pupils*  personal 
dat^). 

•  * 

The  criterion  ''personal  income"  is  impossible  to  find  out  by 
questioas.    Th^  readiness  of  the  German  students  to  give  information 
about  parents'  occupation  and  incotne  is  handi<:*pped  by  an  nnfanil iar ity 
of  the  children  with  the  job  of  their  parents  and  by  a  certain  tabooisr. 
of  this  question  in  the  Germany  society.   (The  question  asked  in  other 
countries  was  not  father's  income ,  which  is  an  unwelcome  question  every 
where,  but  father's,  occupation.    Edit.)     .  . 

Concerning  the  two  relevant  classes  (2)^and  (4)  U  was  important  for 
us    that  they  have  a  sufficie'nt  social  distance  (different  way  o:  life, 
differerU  educational  aims  and  techniques)  and  that  each  class  is 
reiativ'iely  homogenous.     This. means  that  we  did  not  count  children  of 
the  upper  class  (specialisi  physician,  profes«or)  to  those  qf  the  upper 

class  -  or  mix  the  children  of  unskilled  and  partly  instructed 
vjforkers,  etc.,  of  the  lower-class  with  those  of  the  lower  middle  class , 

_    ^^^sides  the  job  status,  the  educational  level  of  the  parents  too 
sTiouId  be  included  in  the  stratification  of  the  two  critical  levels  of 
our  research  program,^  i.e.,  the  upper  middle  cla'ss  and  the  lower  middle 
class.     That's  why  it  is  necessary  to  outline  the  educational  levels  cf 
the  parents,  we  have  used  for  our  sample.  .  ^ 


9)  anci  university  degree, 


The  Six  Educat  ional  Leve Is  tn  the  FRG 

1.  Graduation  from  a  "Gymnasium"  (age 
^  postgraduate  student,  etc.,   (age  25^ 

2.  Graduated  f rom  a  '"Gymnas iumf  (age  19\  and  possibly  further  special 
training  (e.g,,  the  German  official  "lnspektor'}>-<age  22). 

^  — «  # 

3.  Graduated  from  a  "Realschule"  (age  16)  foll'owe 
school  or  college  or/and  professional  formations 
(age  18/20). 

4.  School  leaving  certificate  of  a  "Volksschule"  (age  14/15)  and  con- 
tinuation scliool,  attended  c^e  day. per  week,  besides  the  prof«;S' 
sional  formation  (apprenticeship  unSer  contract)  in  an  enterprise, 
etc  .  (agt^  13)  .         *  ' 
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5.    School  leaving  certificate-o£  a-"Volks8chule"  (age  14A5)  followed  , 
by  continuation  school  (age  18),  with  no  or  reduced  or"  lore r 
profeaslonal  education  or  Introduction  following. 

"Volksschule"  without  leaving  certificate  or  special  schocl  (age 
14/15)^  continuation  school  (age  18),  no  professional  forr-.ation.  . 

While  lower  middle  class  members  belong  to  number  4  educational  level, 
those  ol  the  lower  class  belong  to  number  5  and  number  6  educational 
levels.    The  optical  weighted  score  (education/occupation)  25 
(according  to  ^avighurst)  belongs  in  the  FRG  to  the  lower  class  and 
therefore  was  not  Included  in  the  sample. 

Because  the  different  classes  are  very  unequally  represented  at  the 
different  school  types  (?^a_.),  It  was  very  diffipuH  for  our  sa-.pling 
to  get  upper  middle  class  children  , in  classr-eoms    of  the  Volksschule 
and  upper  lower  class  children  in  classrooms  of  the  GymnasiLi-. 


Table  7 

 Sample  of  the  FRG  :  

Upper  Middle  Class  '     Upper  Lower  Class 
(Obere  MittetSchicht)  (Untere  Mittelsc.-.icht) 

Female  Male  ^  ,    Female  Male 

10        14  10        14  10       14  10  14 


54       54  54        54  54       54  54  54 

N  per  cell  =  54       N  "pei:  station  =  144-    Total  N  (Germany)  -  432 


Places  Where  the  Research  Program  was  Run:    Hannover  -  Heidelberg/ 
Mannhe  Im  -  Kobletta  _ 

Hannover .  capital  of  Nledafrsachsen  (Lower  Saxony),  one  of  the  northern 
lands  of  the  Federal  Republli  of  Germany,  has  a  525,201  population  (1^9) 
About  75  percent  of  the  Inhabitants  are  Protestants  --  about  one  fhlM 
are  former  expellees  and  refugees  ffom  Eastern  Germany;  24,pS5  foVelgners 
are  Itvlng  In  Hannover.    Since  1963  the  city  administration  has  founded, 
together  with  several  neighboring  communities,  an  association  ("Grob- 
rauBverband")  with  an  about  1,030,739  population  ^foreigners:  40,234)^ 

Hannover  is  ajnost  Important  point  of  intersection:    RallwSy  lines, 
highways  froa  ScapdlnavU  by  way  o*f  Hamburg\o  south  and 'trom'West 
Europe  by  wav  of  ierlln  to  East  are  crossing  here.    The  airport  Hannover- 
Langeohagen  (1.922,727  air  passengers  In  1969)  Is  connecting  Hannover^ 
with  the  inetropoles  of  Europe.    Besides  a  waterway  ("Mlttelland-Kanal  ) 
has  to  be  mentioned. 
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As  capital  of  Kieder sachsen ,  Hannover  is  an  administrat ive ' center 
(ministries  of  the  land;  '*Oberpostd irekt  ion , ''Oberf  inanz<i  irekt  ion , " 
etc.).     Moreover,  banks,   the  wholesale  trade,   ijj^urance  corr.panies, 
agencies*  of  combines  (e.g.,  Preussag,  Salzdetfur^th)  'have  its  head 
administration  in  Hannover,  ^nd  the  military  dis'trict  headqjarters  II 
(National  Defense)  has  its  residence  in  Hannover. 

Twenty  five  percent  of  working  people  are  employed  in  adnin is trat ion , 
commerce  and  transportation,  but,  however,   the  'majority  is  u'orJ^ing  in 
reasing  industrial  enterprises:     mechanical  o^d  vehicle  engineering 
.  ,  Volkswagen,  Hanon:ag-Rhe instahl)  ,  chemistry-,  caoutohcuc  and 
stos  industry  (e.g.,  Cont inental -GummLwerke) ,  electrical  engireer- 
%  (e.g.,  Varta,  Telefunken),  and  foodstuffs  and'  luxury  industry 
(Sprengel,  Behlsen,  Appel,  e.g.).  v 

Since  1947,  once  a  year  the  "Hannover-Fair"  takes  place        an  area 
of  880,000  square  metres.  '  ^ 

For  years  the  Social  Democratic  Pary  of  Germany   (SPD)  ras  r-.e 
absolute 'majority  of  seats  in  municipality  parliament  -  tre  Cnristian 
Democratic  Union  (CDU)  the  rr.inority  (oppositl^on) . 

Five  theaters  ("Oper nhaus , "  "Theater  amAegi",  etc.),  four  r  ;seuns 
("Niedersachsisches  L^ndesnuseum, "  "Wilhelm-Busch-Museum" ,  ecc.)^ 
sculptures  in  the  citv-^^Strabenk^nstprogramm'^ /ihis  tor  ical  buildings  and 
parks  ("Herrenhauser  Garten",  e.g.)  are  among  other,  things  the  cultural 
attractions  of  Hannover. 

The  inhabitants  gdt  recreation  in  different  playing  grourds,   in* the 
—Treair  at"hartd  forests-^  the  around  &o?ne  sea^C'-Ma^^chs^e")  . 

Schools  » 
1.     Technical  University          .  ' 

^.     Veterinarian  college  ^ 
3.     >iedicinal  college  ^  ^ 

4;   "Teacher  college  •  - 

5.     College  fen^  music  and  theater  / 

73  "Volksschulen ,"  partl^^  with  special  classes  to  pror.oie  foreign 

Children;  31  primary  schools  promote  all  children  for  2  years  in 

the  fifth  and  sixth  grade.  ♦ 

1  Comprehensive  school 

9  "Realschulen"  ^  '  •  .  * 

18  "Gymnasien"      *  ^ 

17  Special  schooj.s  ' 

•  » 

Besides  there  are  continuation  schools  and  technical  ana  commercial 
•  colleges  and  an  adult  college  ("Volkshochschule") . , 
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Schools  administration  and  teachers        after  some  hesitations  'and 
questions       proved  to  be  interested  and  cooperative.    The  greatest 
interest  was  to  be  found  among  the  "Volksschullehrer /*  the  lov;est  among 
the  "Studicnrate Social  research  is  not  well  esteemed  by  jnivevsit^ 
trained  teachers  of  the  Gymnasium,    ^ome  criticised  the  instruments  and 
items.    Some  demanded  to  become  informed  in  a  short  time  about  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  especially  in  their  classroonis. 

-/  * 

The  pupils  were  sometimes  disgusted  by  the  third  or  fourth 
session  of  testing. 

From  the  part  of  the  parents  there  were  some  questions  about  the 
legitimacy  of  social  research  during  lesson  times,  though  no  research 
in  schools  is  possible  without  a  licence  by  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.     Among  the  mothers  selected- for 
Parent -Interview  there  were  no  refusals. 

The  subsample  of  Hannover  was ^selected  from  two  "Volksschulen," 
one  "Realschule five  "Gymnasien.  **    Tlie  two  primary  schools  are 
sitiiated  in  upper  lower  class  settings  iq,  an'  industrial  suburb  and  la 
the  recent  middle  class  area  of  the  capitol,  the  Realschule,   in  a  nixed 
•population  area  in  the  center  of  the  city.    Two  of  the  Gymnaslen  are 
especially  attended  by  rural  and  lower  middle  class  population,  the  other 
three  are  recruited  not  exclusively  and  not  dominantTy  by  upper  middle 
class  people;  for  a  higher  rate  of  social  mobility  and  integration 
between  upper,  middle  and  lower  middle  class  population  is  typical  within 
the  city  and  "the  ^urrotimttngs  ef  Hannover ; —  —        -  *    

The  IncludeT  to  exclude  ratio  was  450  tested  to  144  critical  cases. 
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Mannheim  lies  at  Che  confluence  of  the  .rivers  Keckar  and  Rhine, 
about  a  dozen,  miles  from  Heidelberg.     Its  population  is  ca..  332,000, 
of  which  47  percent  are  Protestant  and  42  percent  are  Catholic. 

t  .  *  ' 

Together  with  its  neighbor  community,  Ludwigshaf en ,  Mannheim  has  the 
second  largest  inland  harbor  of  Germany.     It  is  southern  Germany ' s .most 
important  port  o'f  transshipment.    Mannheim  is  an  industrial,  town, 
'electrical  industry  dominates  (BBC,  Siemens,  AEG;  Mannheimer  Motor- 
enwerke:    Diesel-Motors  and  trucks,  John  Deer  Lanz,  Sunlight).  Mannheim 
has  an  American  0hd  a  German  gai;rison  and  military  schools. 

At  the  last  munici^pal  election  in  1971  the  ratio  of  votes,  was; 

Social  Democratic  >arty  126 

Christian  Democratic  Party  103 

Liberals  8 

Communists                   *       '  11 

Others  2 

Concerning  that  Mannheim  is  an  industrial  and  harbor  city,  tffe 
Christian  Democratic  Party  showed  up  well  in  the  election.  Garrison, 
Military  and  civil  administration  and  justice  coutts,  located  in 
Mannbeim,  may  be  the  reasons. 

Schools 

> 

University 

College  foF-mtisic—  ^  .  ™  


College  for  arts 
Technical  -follege 

10  occupational  training  schools  (one  of  which  is  of  higher  level) 
40  '^Volkbschulen**  (at  four  of  which  the  possibility  to  be  trained 

^at  ^^Realschul"  -  level)  ' 

9  special  schools 
'  6  ^'Reaischulen"  . 

1  Comprehensive  school 

11  **Gymnas ien**  (8  of  which  are  public  oties)  . 

Heidelberg,  on  the  Neckar  River,  has  a  121,023  population  (1972). 
About  55  percenf  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestant,  36'' percent  are 
Catholic.     Because  of  its  landscape,   its  historical  buildings  and  its 
famous  university,  Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful    and  best 
known  to^^  of  Germany.    That  is  why  Heidelberg  is  the  ce-nter  of  tourism 
and  of  pmlishing  houses. 

The  American  headquarters  in  Germany  andean  extensive  American 
garrison  have  their  residence  in  Heidelberg.     In  the' suburbs  of  Heidel- 
berg industry  is  located  (textile  g'oods^  machines,  electric  equipments, 
leather,  wood,  cement).     It  is  a  trading  center  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  produced  in  the  region. 
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Heidelberg  lies  near  the  valley  t)f  the  upper  Rhine.    So  it  is  in 
connection  with,  the  great  Eifropean  traffic*  route  (water,  rail  and  road) 
from 'the  Northsea  to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  * 

In  the  last  municipal  election,  the  Christian  Democratic  Party  got 
38.1  percent  of  the  votes,   the  Social*  Demcfcratic  Party  33.8  percent, 
Liberals  6.1  percejn^.  Communists  2.7  percent  and  others  19.3  percent. 

Schools  '  »  ,  ' 

University 
College  for  music 

6  occupational  train/ng  schools  (three  of  which  are  of^ higher  level) 
19  **Volksschulen** 
3  "Realschulen"  p 
9  '^Gymnasieji**  (five  of  which  are  public) 

The  subsample  was  selected  from  two  primary  schools  at  Mannheim,  one 
in  the  center,  another  in  a  suburb  of  the  city        and  fror:\  two  "Gymnasien 
at  Heidelberg,  which  can  be  classified  as  typical  for  Gymaasien  in  this 
region  and  even  in  tfte  FRG . 

It  was  very  difficult,  and  took  six  months  of  delay  to  get  the  licence 
by  the  Kultusminister  of  Baden-Wur ttemberg  for^ testing  in  the  class- 
rooms .  *  \ 

Teachers  and  parents  proved*  very  cooperative*    Only  in  one  class  v;as 
some  trouble  raised  by  the  parents  association.     No  pupils  refused  to 
^ar  t  ic  ipale'^Tl^rhenrn^t^o^  "srbrsence-  was 


Koblenz  is  a  young  metropolis  in  'Rhineland-Palatiurn  (Rhe inland-Pf alz) 
with  106,000  inhabitants  at  thi^ime  of-  -the  Cross-N'aci,onaI 'Study .     As  1: 
J^s  Germany's  Urgest  garrisorf  town,  it  houses  ;an  additional  30,000 
"soldiers  (10  barracks.  Officers  School,  Central  Military  Hospital  in 
Germany) . 

It  is  a  typical  **city  of  officials"  or  civil  servants,  which  has  its 
effect  in  a  predominance    of  conservative  attitudes.     Many  civil 
authorities,  local  authorities  and  governmental  agencies  (e.g., 
Bundesimt  fur  Wehrtechnik  und  Beschaffung;  Bundesarchi^ ;  Bundesgrenz-  ^ 
schutzdirekt ion;  Bundes inst itut  fur  Arbe itsschutz ;  Bundesvermogens stei le ; 
Qberf  inanzdi'rekti^n;  Ly^ndesau,sg-le  ichsamt ;  Landeskr  iminalamt ,  Landes- 
sozialamt;  Landesvermessungsamt ;  Landeszentralbank ;  Landratsamc, 
Zentrales  Arbeitsamt). 

Because  of  its  central  place  Koblenz  has  became  a  favored  and  grow- 
ing industrial  and  commercial  regipn  and  a  touristic  center  (crossing 
of  three  rivers:     RhinTe,  Koselle,  Lahn;  crossing  of  big  railway  lines 
and  highways^;  small  airpdrt;  neighborhood  o^  France  and  the  Benelux 
States;  not  far  from -Germany  '  s ^ capital 'Bonn)  .  ^ 

Companies:     e.g.,,  Kaiser-Aluminum, -Procter?,  and  Ganble  ,  Dixie  Union^ 
Dunlop,  Schmalbach-Lubeca,  Stabilus,  Girling.     Industrial  harbor  and 
dockyard . 


Shoppiing  center-  for  the  ^'Middle -Rhine -Area"  (about  3600  square 
(jilome;:ers) .  •  "  ' 

Champagne-,  x^^ine-  and  fruit  companies  (center  of  Germany's  viti- 
culture region  since  Roman  times)-. 

ft 

Two  theaters,  two  open  air  theaters,  four  nuseuns , ^ Phi lharmonic 
Orchestra.  ^  ^ 

History 

Founded  ^.n  ^  B.C.      .  * 

Frankonian  time:  5th  -*9th  Century 

Electoral  time:  1018  -  1793  '  .  ,  . 

French  time:  1794  -  1813 

"Prussian  time:  1814  -  1st  World  War 

Schools  and  Col  levies  '  ^ 

Teachers  College  JL 
Technical  College  *  " 

•School  for  Social  Workers       ^      /  * 
Commercial  Coljege  '  '         ^  « 

7  occupational  training  schools  and  ct)htinuation  schools.  , 
.4  professional  schools 
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•  I  Qollejj^ 'for  adult  education  courses  ^J^-^  / 

7  "Gymnasiums;*  ^  ^  -  ^      -  _ 

ealachuien"  (iecandary  school^  '  \ 

>      40  "Volk&scfiulen"  (primary  schools)  1  .  * 

.  4  special  sctipols  for  mentaflly  and  phys icall);^  handT^jipped  and. 
Socially  disturbed  cl^ildrfn 

A.  University  is  planned,  and  Its  Department  of  Medixtne  is  et  work 
already •  .  .       •     '  »  # 

'Selecxe^  Sample       .  .  ^ 

*  T"     ,  - 

••Volk^CTule":  '  the  stydy^ook  pjlace  ^hor.tly  before  abolition 
of  denomlnatiobal  schools/.'^ln  Rb'einland-Pfal2  and  the  installation  of 
so-crflled  "undenominaCiona'l  schools".    The  sample  was  drawn  from  t.hree 
prirtnary  schools  -  cme  Catholic,  one  Protestant,,  one  undenominational.- 
;      The^^rents  <ar\  be  classlfl?^as  well-to-do  middle  class,' which  is 
representative  for  Koblenz,         .  /  .  * 

2.     "Gymn^gj-up^';     these  are  undenominational ';in  Germany.    Three  were 
^    selected  fcMBLe  study.    Thc^gb  one  third  to  one  fourth  o,f  the  classes 

come  fromSi^BI  ajreas  in  Koblenz,. the  main  sample  has'only  children 
"  ■   living  in  fhe  city.  ".The -fOurteen-year-old  pupils  are  all  from  so-called* 
'"jCatin;^lag^^,*'  the  attendance  of  which  normally  implies  a  certain 
"^%r#stlge,  at  lowt  in  t;he 'case  of, girls  (onepla^s).  '  ' 

-S.     "Realschule'^r   two  fifth  gr^e^cUsses  w^re  tested. 

,TM  ''include  to  ^xtlude  rat\on",  was  Bboat  1:3,'  l^e .  ,  around  460 
children  .w%re  tested  tON/feeV  the.  144  relevant  *cases  of  the  Koblenz  sample 

Teachgrg^^'Snd  ParenXs    Attitudes        -  * 

'         ^   ^       -  ^ 

'    ^Teach^rs  were,  cooperative  and  interested,  io  general.    Three  e^^c^- 
'  tlon^^'j^tS^  ther  director  of  the  '*Realschule^*  and  "two  ^eaphers  of  a  boy's 


Gymna&ium.    Howver,.^ven  these  people  did  not  rfefus^  testing  after  some 
•    discussion;    Among  the -mothers ,  .three  refused  to  give  an  interview, >five 
first  hesitated  and  then  agreed  to  do  It,.  ^ 

Tj^fe  ten-year -oLd%hildren  showed  an  appearance^  of ^  fatigue  whl^ 
WxJi^g  on  the  Occupational  Values  Inventory  and  the  Story  Conpl^ion, 
'the  four teen -year -d^ds  showed  a  critical  attitude  toward  the  Student 
QudTflonnalre.  ; 
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ITALY 


ITATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  MILIEU 


DenS6graphic  Chai:acterLStLC^s 


'  Italy  is^a  cbuntry  of  53.3  miMion  inhabrtanXs  (1969).  The 
populatj.on  is ,  subdivided^  in  the  following  age  levels;^ 


0 

-  5 

years 

^.0 

5 

-  1^ 

years 

15.4 

15 

-  45' 

years 

43.9 

45 

-  55 

years 

■  ■  11.1 

55 

-  65 

ye  airs 

10.4 

65 

-  75 

years 

~  6.6 

75 

plus 

3.6 

100,0% 

'There>Ls  no  'official  classification  of  the  population  in  socio- 
economic levels.    But   levels  defined^y  1969  per  family  incomes  may  be 
described  as  foilbws:  ^  ,  ' 

.    '  .  '4^ 

Percent  ?  N 

Upper  class  ^  3  (Income  above  3.5  million  lire) 

Upper  middle  class  .   13  (between  2.5  and  3.5  million  lire) 

Lower  middle  class  22  (between  1.5.  and  2.5  million  lire^ 

Upper  iDwer  class  ,  (between  1  and  1.5  mjlllion  lire) 

Lower  class  '  J24_( less- than  1  million  lire) 

100  ,  ,  ^  ' 

The  urban  population  (in  town  of  at  lea^t  30,000  inhabitants)  contains 
43  percent  of  the  totTal  population.    The  last  20  years  have  been 
characterized  by  a  Strang  migratory  movement  from  the  South  and  from 
East  to  the  central  part  and  the  North  of  the  country.    This/jmigrat ion 
has  been  greater  than  six  million. 

Educat ional  Structure  "  '  • 

The  Italian  school  system  consists  of  pre-schooling  (4  and  5  years 
of  age)  elementary  school  <6' to  10  years  of*^age)  ,  lower\midd le 'school 
(scuole  medie  livferiorl,  11  to  13, years  of  age),  higher  midd  le.  school 
(scuoie  medie  super  fori,   13  to  18  years  of  age)  and  the  University. 
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About  onethird  of  Che  teachers  are  m4j.es.    Teachers  who  teach  at^ 
the  pxe^-Sfiiu)oL-J.aye  1  have  to  be  graduated  with  a  sp^ial  diploma 
(s^uola  magistrale)  which  is  obtained  by  attending. a  course  of  three 
years  after  having  received  the  dij^oma  bf  the  lower  middle  school. 
'  Teachers  who  tea^h  at  the  elera£rff?ary  level  have  to  be  graduated  with  a 
diploma  (Istituto  magistrale)  which  is  obtained  attending  a  course  of 
four  years'after  having  received  the  diploma  of  the  lower  middle  school 

Teachers  of- principal  subjects  in  €Ke  middle  schools  •must  have  a 
University  degree. 

T^lassroom  Description  ^ 

The  average  classrooni  size  in  Italy  is  29  students:    According  to 
the  different  school  levels,  the  population  of  the  students  in  Italy  is 
subdivided  in  the  following  way: 


Pre-school 
Eleme»tar*y  school 
Lower  middle  school 
Higher  middle  school 
University 


1.4  million 
4.7  million 
2 .3  million 
0.8  million 
0.7  million 


Percent 
14 
46 
23 

8 


100 


The  ratios  by  sex  dre  iM  following: 


Preschool 
Elementar 
Lower  mid 
Higher  mid 
Univers  ity 


d^Reh 

d^R  sc 


1 

hool 
schpol 


Male 
52 
54 
59 
62 

,  65 


Female 
48 
46 
41 
38 
35 


Amount  of  Schooling  ^  •  '  , 

The  length  of  Schooling  per  year  is  210-215  days  with  four  to  six 
hours  of  teaching  per  day.  'Attendance  is  compulsory  to  the  age  of  14, 
i 

Ratio  of  Public  to  Private  Schpol  System 


1 


The 
There 


*  -Eighty  percent  of  tH^  schools  are  public  or  state  schools, 
general  attitude  toward  the  school  system  is  rather  positive. 
Is  a  finore  critical  atc^ude  amorig  urban  than  among  rural  people.  Some- 
times Che  urban  teachers  are  criticized  as  old-fashioned;  who  train 
^   children  to  learn  concepts  rather  than  to  see  t;he  relations  between 
^  what  they  ^tudy  and , the'  reality  around  them. 
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Expectations  of  the  schools  are  developing.    The  school  is  expected 
to  prepare  children  for  real  life.    The  relationship  between  parents 
and  teacher  is  generally  Infrequent  and  incons isfcent ;  but  there*  is  some 
movement  toward  a  more  effective  communication  between  teachers  and, 
^rehts.  " 

^       The  most  frequent  teacheV-pupil  relationship  is  stili.bne  which  sees 
the  teacher  as  the.  authority  and  exacts  obedience  and  silence  from  the 
pupils »     However^  the  younger  teachers  tend  to  be,  deihocrat  ic  and  more 
permissive. 

r 

Parents  see  education  as  a  means,  for  social  mobility  of  their  chil- 
dren.    A  school  diploma  is  regarded  as  a  sure  means  of  getting  a  job, 
especial^  by  -working-class  parents. 

*  *» 

Dropouts  are  common  when  the  end  of  compulsr'i;y  schooling  *is  reached. 
Some  children  d'rop  out  at  the  end  of  "the  elementary  school  and  many 
more  drop  out   In  the  lower  middle  school. 

^  ■• 

The  larger  cities  have,  child  ^uklance  ansticutes  where  children  are 
studied  and  advised  about  cne  choice  of  courses  at  about  the  end  of  the 
lover, ffliddle  schpol  (age  13)..  c  c  -  -  .         -        1  . 

Those  pupils  who  will  comp4ete  the  middle  school  and  go  to  the* 
university  are  generally  sons  and  daughters  of  professional  people  and 
owners  or  managers  of  industry  and  Bus^tnes*. 

THE  CITY  OF  MILAN 

The  area  around  Milan,   in  which  this  re^&^ch  was  carried  out,  is 
the  most  industrial  rsed' area  in  Italy,  reachln^S^gh  social  and  economic 
3«vels,  and  receiving  considerable  numbers  of  ir:migYants  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  country.     In.  this  area,  the  arrivaT"T)i^ 
people  from  underdeveloped  agricultural  areas  is  partic-ularly  common,  and 
th^  process  of  assimilation  of  such  groups  int9  the  existing  population  • 
is  continuous.     Milan  Is  usually  cons  idered "  to  be  the  most  ^^Eurppean'*  of 
Italian  cities  because  its  geographical  position  allow?  more  contact^ 
with  central,  northern  and  eastern  Europe  tha^  any<  gther  city  in  Italy-; 
it  is^'a  city  which,  though  facinjg  the  future,   is  still  weighed  down  by' 
the  problem^  of  the  past-.  ^  -  ^  ' 

This  is  due  to  factors "of ' two  historically  and  socially  contrasting 
kinds;  the 'elementary  needs  of  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  Italy,  and 
•  the  advanced  atpcial  outlook  of  more  advanced  European- countries .  '  This 
icind  of  confliot,   linked  al^o  to  the  very  limited  autonomy  which  the 
rigid  structures  of  the  State  permit  to  local  authorities,   is  reflected 
at  all  leve\,3  of  society;  in  the  family,  where  equality  betwe^  man  and 
woman  and  recognitipn  of  the  Oghts  of  children  are  still  held  up  by  the 
remains  of  a  pyramidal  authoritarian  structure;  in  the  school,  where  the 
introduction  of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  modern  psychology  and  pedagogy 
*is  obstructed  by  a    still  largely  ar istrocrat ic  and  conservative  • 
"^^ganizat  ion .    .  *  *•  . 
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Milan  is  a  city  of  1.8  million  inhabitants,  located  in  the  middle 
of  the  Padana  valley  in  the  region  of  Lombardy .    The  average  temperature 
in  the  last  five  years  has  been  14.2  degrees  centigrade,  or  57  degrees 
Fahrenheit.     In  Milan  it  rains  80  to  95  days  per  year.    The  climate  is 
typically  continental,  hot  in  the  summer  (up  to  36.  degrees^c^entigrade  cr 
97  degrees  Fahrenheit)  and  cold  in  the  winter  (down  to  minus  14  degrees 
centigrade  or  7  degrees  Fahrenheit)*    Milan  is  not-representative  of 
Italy,  where  most  of  the  regions  have  less  extreme  temperature,  being 
more -temperate  in  all'  four,season%  of  the  year.  s  , 

Dominant  economic  activities  are  industry  and  commerce.     Milan  has 
numerous  industries  (n^chanical,  steel  products,  textiles,  rubber,  foocs,. 
chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  automobiles,  and  so  on),  ^  . 

'^e  standard  o'f  living  measured^as  per  family  income  is  the  highest 
iti  the  State  (more  than  Z.Om'iUion  lire^per  inhabitant).    The  habits 
of  Milan  citizens  are  also  iiif ferent  from'  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
Italian  people.     A  Mi  lane  Iff  can  go  to  the  sea  (150  kilometers),   to  the 
mountains  (very  ^numeroas  and  very  near.--  as  the  Alps),  to  several  lakes 
(Lago  di  Como,  Lago" Magg^ore ,  Lago  di  Lugano,  Laga  4i  Garca)  all  situated 
in  a  range  of  50  to  100  k?Iometer$.     This  favorable  geographical  posit icn 
is  such  that  the  Milanese  weekend  has  the  greatest  variety  in  Italy. 

Also,  the  people, cannot  be  considered  as  rlpresentative  of  the  r^st 
of  the  country.     Milan  has  had  French ,  Spanish  and  Austrian  influence, 
being  dominated  by  foreigners  for  many  centuries.    The  mentality  of  the 
people  is  more  near  to  that  of  central  Europe  than  to -that  of  Rome,  even 
thotigh  in  interpersonal  relationships  the  average  Milanese  is  communi- 
cative, as  are  the  other  ^ItaFian  people'. 


Two  yeais  ago  there  were  about  7,000  teachers  in  Milan  of  whom  over 
60  percen/were  females.      Milanese  teachers  have  the  usual  training 
^but  ^ve  dore  occasion  .t;o  improve  their  knowledge  through  special  courses 
conferences,  n)eefcings.    The  average  classroom  size  is,   in  Milan,  27 
students,    the  Milanese  students  are  'about  360 ,.000  of  whpn  half  are 
coxicentrated  in  the  lower  an<k.higher  middle  schools..   University  students 
represent  6  pert:enc  of  the  total  population  of  the  Mi  1  ane se^^^ade nt s  . 

Public  and  private  schools  represent  86  and  14  percent  of  the  school 
enrollment,  respect u'ely.    The  attitude  toward  the  general  sch^l  system 
is  much  i6ore  critical  in  Milap  than  in  other  big  cities  of  the^umvtry. 
Old  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  are  sometimes  criticized  as  naving 
begun  their  teaching  during  the  fascist  period  and  maintaining  some  of 
the  niethodolo^cal  lines  of  that  ideology.    Some  of  the  teachers  are 
seen  by  psychologists  as  rigid,  insecure,  suspicious  and  somewhat  un- 
adjusted people.    In  Milans  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  teachers 
are  losing  a  bit  of  their  prestige  babed  on  an  authoritarian  conception 
of  interaction  with  students  and  parents.'   The  expected  goals  of  the 
edocational  system  4re  the  same  ifor  Milan  as  for  the  rest  of  the  country^ 
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The  parent-teacher  relationship  appears  to  be  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  different  th^n  that  in  other  big  cities.    There  are 
several  examples  in  MiTan  of -parents  and  teachers  discussing  school 
problems  even  outside* of  school. >  '    '  '  . 

The  parental  aspiration  for  educational  achievement  seems  to  be 
.very  sttong  among  middle  class^small  business  men,   (employees)  while 
i-n  thfe  worRi'ng  class  the  ger.eral  aspiration  is  much  more  oriented  to 
the  social  mobility  of  their  children. 

Pupils  are  selected   in  the  same  way  as  in  the  rest  of  the  countrv 
but  the  teacheVs  are  aided  by  the  two  principal  child  guidance  centers 
of  the  State  which  maintain  a  pool  of  specialists  for  educational 
guidance^ 

Males  are  <kept  in  school  a  little  longer  than  females.     The  higk^st 
percentage  of  dropouts   is   in  the  lower  middle  school  where  two  years 
ago  it  was  25  percent. 

4 

*  Tuacher-pupil  relationships  are  generally  v.are  open  and  equalitarian 
than  in  othet  parts  of  Italy. 

^li£  SELECTED  SAMPLE  . 

t  ^  ~  ' 

The  schools  from  which  the  final  sample  was  drawn  are  located  in  /  / 
the  center  af  the  ci,ty  where  upper -middle  class  families  are  prevailing 
and   io  the  extreme  suburbs,  where  there  is  a  majority  of  upper-lower 
class  familiekj^  These  schools  were  aj.1  public?  (to  the  complete 
exclusion  of^^Tivate  schools).    Almost  90  percent  of  upper-middle  class 
children  were  drawn  from  central  city  schools,   the  other  10  percent  from 

^s^ihu^ban  schools,  while  65' percent  of  the  upper  lower  class  came  iror. 

^suburban  schools,  and  the  other  35  percent  have  been  selected   in  the 

schools  of  the  center  (janitors'  and  chauffers'  children)  or  niddle 

center  of  the  city  (small  dealers'  children).         '  ^  

0 


Th«  number  of  the  schools  in  the  city  is  large  enough  to  permit 
evjfy  boy  or  girl  of  a  given  area  of  the  city  to  attend  the  schoof  pf 
that  area.     Tthis   is  true  at  the  level  of  primary  schools  and  the*  lower 
middle.     The  rule  is  that  every  Child  should  attend ^his  own  neighbor- 
hood school,  except  i^„.unusual  circumstances.  *        f  ^ 

We  -selected  our  sample  in  the  schools  which  presented  the  major  con- 
centration of  social  classes  required;  thus  it   is  impossible  to  answe'r 
the  question  of  how  representative  the  sample  schools  are  of  both  tlje 
city  and  the  nation.  ^ 

•  In  Milan,  as  in  many  other  Europ^ean  cities,  upper-middle  class 
families  occupy  apartments  in  reside'ntial  'quarters  cFose  to  the  business 
and  cultural  activities  of- the  city.    The  workihg  class  people  who  live 
In  this  area  are  in  service  occupations,  SiU^h  as  janitors  and  chauffeurs 
or  they  are  ^mali  shop-keepers.     Suburbs,  or  outlying  sectiorBof  the- city, 
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are  generally  structured,  around  heavy  industry,  and  are  centers  of 
working-class  populations.  ^  ^ 

Teachers  interested  in  the  declared  aim  of  tne  research  --a  deeper 
kitowledge  of  children ' social  behavior       were  really  cooperative. 

About  30  percent  of  the  teachers  were  *of  this  t>^.  - 

\ 

•    About  20  percent  showed  resistance  to^leaving  the  class  in  our  hands, 
and  criticized  in  a  general  way  our  questionnaires  aW  methodology. 

*•  The  other  50  percer>t  of  the  teachers  were  not  especiajlly  interested 
to  cooperate  with  the  research  team  but  showed  no  hostility  to  the 
project. 

As  regard  ta  specific  controversial  or  unacceptable  aspects,  we  may 
mentio^n  Teachers*  ^RS .     About  50  percent  made  some  criticisni  but 
completed  the  inventory  giving  answers  naot  always  corresponding  to 
questions.    Only  about  5  percent  were  fully  cooperative.    The  Occupational 
Values  Inventory  and  Occupational  Interests  ^?ere  criticized  principally 
by  teachers  of  fifth  grade  children.    The  first  one  for  its  length,  the 
second  for  the  difficulties  met  in  the  first  four  items  by  ten-year-old 
child,ren. 

Durifig  tliis^pfri^e  of  the  study ,  contfcts  with-* parents  were  avoided.- 
School Jprincipals-and  -teachers,  even  if  sometimes  critical^oward  ... 
the  research  aims  and  methods,  were  asking  for  study  results  immediately. 
They  were  interested  in  practical  effects  and  implications. 

The  students  in  the  Milanese  sample  are  probably  quite  representative 
of  their  social  classes.    They's:ome  from  parts  of  the  city  where  their 
own^  social  class  tends  to  predominate.    Thus  they  attend  schools  whicli 
are  relatively  homogeneous  for  social  plass.    The  lack  of  students  in 
pri\r*4.c  schools  tends  to  eliminate  some  upper-middle  class  students 
whose  piirents  wish  them  to  associate  with  upper-class  youth. 
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TUGOStAVIA 

SLOVENIA  -  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  MILIEU 


DeqK)graphlc  Characteristics 

Slovenia  is  one  oT^he  six  republics  of  Yugoslavia  and  .it  lies  in 
^ttT5"*T*a^th-west  of  the  country.    According  to  the  statistics  aade  in  • 
1967  there  are  about  1.7  million  inhabitants  ^(in  Yugoslavia  there  are 
about  20  million).    Out  of-  the  whole  population  38  percent  live  in 
towns.    Slovenia  is  the  roost  industrialized  republic  in ;  Yugoslavia 
add  it 'has  the  highest  national  income  per  capita.    Out  of  the  female 
population  in  Slovenia  thete  were  40  percent  women  jemployed  in  1968. 
Industry  is  much  more  important  than  agriculture  for  Slovene  economy. 
Thus,  only  .about  30  percent  of  the  adult  population  are  employed  in 
agricultural  activities.     Industry  is  not  only  oriented  .    in  differen^^ 
centers,  but  it  has  also  spread  to  the- country  ae  a  whole. 

The  Slovene  language  is  the  t>fficial  language  in  Slovenia  and  it 
differs  from  Serbo-Croatian  and  Ma<;^onian  languages. 

The  people  are  not  grouped  into  ^cioeconomic  classes.  However, 
social  differences  whith  are  based  on  man's  work,  still  exist.  Jobs 
which  j^quire  higher  qualification  are,  in  general,  better  paid  than 

*job^  which  dp  not  require  much  knowledge  and  skill,    ^cording  to  the^'^ 
statistic^  there  are  5*3^  perpent^of  the  empj^oyed  population  who  are 
university  or  high  school  (college  level)  graduates,  l0.9  percent  who 

.are  middle  school  graduates,  14.7  percent  who  are  highly  skilled,  26.1 
percent  are  skived  workers,  12.9  ^re  semiskilled,  ^nd  30.1  percent 
are  u^sJcilled  wbvk^rs. 

It  was  observed,  that  mobility  has  been  increasing  in  years. 
»ain  reason  of  migration  is  economic  changes,  especially  the  grxiw^ti 
of  industrial izatioTt.    The  migration  involves  mainly  younger  popula- 
tion.^   In  1969  there  vere  about  4.0  promile  of  inhabitants  who  newly 
registered  in  Sloven tw;^coming  from  other  republics  of  Yugoslavia),  and 
about  eight  promile  of  iSNabitants^  of  Slovenia  left  Slovenia  and  went* 
abroad  (to  Western  Europe),  because  of  economic  reasons . 

Hie  Structure  of  the  ^ovenian  Educational  System 

^-Jhe  pre-ichool  education  in  Stovenia  is  not  compulsory.    There  are 
only  about  15  percent  of  the  children  from  ^ges  three  to  seven  who  are 
in  kindergartens.  \  ^ 

The  elementary  (primary)  educatidn  for  all  children  is  compulspry 
and  uniform.    It  lasts  eight  years*    The  children  start  the  school'at 
abcyitt  the  age  of  seven.    Howver,  i|  the  child 'ft  readiness  for  school  i 
satisfactory.^  he*'»iiy  bfe  accepted  before  the  age  of  seven,  usually  Aix 
months  elirlier.    The  eleraentarj^chool  consists  of  the  lower  grades 
(from  dne  to  four)  and  the  upper  grades  (from  five  to  eight).    In  the 

^  - 
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'upper  grades  of  e lementary '^chool  the  teaching  of  different  subjects 
requires^  teachers  who^  are  specialists  in  the  subject  they  teach.     In  the 
first  four  grades  the  classroom  teacher  teaches  all  sul^jects  which  are 
required  by  the  curriculum.  .  ,       ^  .  * 

The  children  who  comple.ted  eight  years  of  elementary  school  may 
continue  their  schooling  at  secondary  schoolsif    gymnasium  (four  years), 
technical  and  other  middle  schools  (foilr  year.s)  arid  later  on  at  the 
.university^ Many  children  from  the  ^'working  class"  parents,  especially 
after,  they  f  inish '  pr  imary  school,  cqivtinue  their  schooli-ng  at  the 
schools  |or  skilled  workers  (for  phree  years).    The  secondary  age  range. 

from  ^fteen_tdi^  should  be  noted  that  all  schools  are 

public  sch&5Ts.   ~fHel-e''''are  no  private  ^schools .  '  / 

Characteristics  of  Educational  Staffs  ^  ^ 

,..Xhe  profiles  of  teachers  now  teaching  in  Slovenian  schools  are  varied. 
In  elementary  sthool^  there  are  combined-subject  teachers  (from  grades 
one  to  four),  single-subject  .teachers  and  spec  ial -subject  tea*chers  (fron 
grades  five  to  eight).  ^  \^ 

Combinpd-subjec t  teachers  are  trained  at  institutions  whose'  sole_  task 
^s^P  prepare  teachers  for  elementary  schools.    These  institJtions  are  . 
called  "Pedagogic  Aca<;lemies In  SlovenTa  there  are  two  sucn  post- 
secondary  schools  which  were  established  in  1964.^    Single -sab ject  teachers 
for  elementary  ^schools  ^are  trained'  also  at  these  two-year  post -second  ar>^ 
schools,  but  also  at  the  university  level.     Spec  ial- sub  je'^c  t  *  teachers  (such 
as  musical  education,  physical  training)  are  trained  at  corresponding 
higher  academies  (university  level)  for  four  years. 


In  sum,  ail  eTementary  school  teachers,  both  si^le-subject  ^d 
combined-subject  teachers,'  are  required  to  have  |^least  tv.  ;-year  post- 
secondary^  qual  if  ica't  ions  .     This  applies  also  to  those  who  already  work 
as  teachers  without  sufficient  qualifications  and  wfio  will,  -ave  to  acquire' 
this  by  full-time  or|part-time  study. 

Statistic  show^^that  there  are'^about  50  percent  af  teachers  with  un- 
appropriate  qua!  iiications  (e.g.,   in  aatheinat  ics  61  percent,   in  physics 
56  percent;  in  f  ore  ign- larfgiVges' 49  percent  and  in  native  language  47 
percent)  .  u 

^     Teachers  in  Gymnasium  are  required  to  possess  graduate  d^gree^s  from 
universities,  obtained  mainly-at  faculties, of  arts,  natural  sciences 
and  mathematics.     In  technical*  schools ,  general  and  technical  subjects 
are  taught  by  teachers  v^ith  corresponding  universily  backgrounds.  In 
schools  for  skilled  workers,  general  &nd  specific  subjects  are  taught  by 
graduate  teachers  who  obtatne^d  qual if icat ipns  at  appropriate  faculties'- 
or  two-year  post-secondary  schools.     Hpwever,  practical  sk.ll  training     '  ^ 
is  conducted  by  instructors  with  varied  educational  backgrounds;  they  . 
are  usually  highly  skilled  workerl  in  appropriate  occupation  and  trade. 
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majority-  of  teachers  i-n'e^le«e^dry--&ehoolS"are-  womea.  -  -^4:^^^ 
78  percent  of  women  teachers  and  22  percent  of  n^n  (ior  the  acacenic 
year  1969/70).      In  gymnasium  the  picture  is  somewhat  different.  In 
the  school  year  4967/68  there  were  abiout  50  percent  of  women  teachers 
and  50  percent  of  men  teachers.    The  situation  is  similar  for 
technical  and  other  middle  schools. 

Classroom  Description  « 

'In  Slovenia,  at  the  elementary  level  the  norms  required  3,5  pupils  as 
a  maximum  and  ^6  pupils  as  a  minimum  per  class.    However,  available 
statistics  show  that  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  29*  in  1964/65 
and  27  in  1968769. 

• 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  classes, involved  pupils  of  the  same  age. 
However,  there  are  in  classes  some  children  who  are  older.    These  are 
those  children  who  cannot  fylfill  the  demands  of  the  curric^l^in  and 
must  therefore  go  to  the» same  class  again.    The  classes  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  '^^condary  schools  a*re  mixed  with  regard  to  sex  (the  proportion 
of  bcjys  and  girls  is  equal)  and  soc ioecoiiomic  status  of  their  parents. 
There  is  also  no  streaming;    a«ll  classes  are  of  mixed  ability. 

Amount  of  Schooling  ^ 

In  the  lower  grades  pf  eleme'ntary  schools  the  hour-s  per  day  vary 
from  three  to  four  in  the  first  grade  (22  hours  weekly)  and  from-  four 
to  five  in  the  fourth  gradle  (26  hours  weekly).     In  the  upper  grades  the 
houirs  per  day  are  from  five  to  six\  Including  Saturday  (29  hours  in  the 
fijfth  grade  and  32  hours  in  the  eighth  grade  weekly). 

« 

Two  thirds  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Slovenia  have  two  turns:  ^  one 
in  the  morning  (usUTTTy^starting  at  eight  o*clock)  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon (usually  starting  between  one  and  two  o'clock).    The  children  in 
these  schools  have*  lessons  one  week  in  the  morning  and  the  next  week  in 
the  Afternoon.    The  remaining  schools  (ojie-third)  have  the  lessons 
every  day  only  in  the  'morning.     Schools  which  work  by  turns  decrease 
with  years,  thus  the  shortage  of  school  buildings  is  still  heavy. 

The  elementary  schools  work  in  two  terms.    The  school  year  (first 
term)  starts  in  the  i>'eg inning  of  September  and,  lasts  until  the  middle 
of  January.    The  second  term  begins  in  February  aind  lagL§  until  the 
middle  of  June,  • 

Attitudes  and  Goals  of  the  Schapl  System  ' 

The  elementary  schools  in  our  country  are  uniform  in  regard  to  the 
curriculum.    The  demands  of  the  curriculum  are  the  same  for  all  c;<hil- 
dren  irrespective  of  their  abilities  arid  environmental  conditions  in 
which  they  live.     It  was  believed  that  uniform  standards  will  cause 
greater  performances  l?y  children  and  equal  opportunities  for  their 
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--ftrrt+ter.  schoating.    But  in  re^i-i-tjr  we- f aeed  ^Iso  many  troubles, 

'  •though  we  still  believe  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  uniforr.i-*  based 

school  system  is  to  prevent  ear ly  selection  which  would  be  predo-nlran t Iv 

soc  ially  Based . 

curriculum  is  very  extensive  and  for  many  -children,  especiallv 
those  from  "working  Class'*  families,  very  demanding.     If  the  child 
wants  to  fulfill  these  demands  he  must  study  at  home  every  day  iron 
tAtfo  to  three  hours  on  the  average .     Many  children  need  al^o  extra  help 
from  their  parents.     Ho^»ever,  the  parents  witn  less  education  are  nr: 
able  to  give  appropriate  help  to  the  child.'    Therefore,  th«i  parents 
and  society  representatives  frequently  criticize  our  elementary  school 
and  demand  that  the  school, work  should  be  made  more  appropriate,   so  ^ 
that  cnildren  could  learn  ^nd  grow  according  to  their  abilities.  It 
should  be  noted,  again,  that  'the  uniform  school  system  will  re^^ai.n  in 
the  future  but  some  inner  improvements,  in  regard  to  the  cLassroc*-: 
teaching  methods  and  flexibility  of  curr iculum^wil  1  be.ne'cessar--  fcr 
the  good  of  the  i||^vidval  child  as  well  as  for'  the  society  as  'a  v-l^lc. 

In  sumn:ary>  >  the  goals  of  elementary  schools  are  to  give  all  cnilc'renr 
irrespective  of  sex  and  socioeconomic  status,  a  basic  general  knovlecrge 
in  social  and  science  subject^  .and  the  ful  1'  development  of  their  •  * 

personality.  ^ 

Parent-Teacher  Relationships  s 

The  representatives  of  ^the  parents  are  elected  in  the  *'Scnool  Co^nciT' 
which  is  t^e  highest  body  of  self-government  in  every  school.     In  the 
school  councils  the  vital  problems  of  management  are  d isccssed  ^and  also,  - 
n^w  teachers  .are  elected. 

The  parents  ftiay  Contact  teachers,  as  a  rule,  once  monthly.     These  are 
official  Teacher-Parents  meetings.     At  fhese  meetings  the  general 
educational  problems  and  classtoom  discipline  are  discussed.     The  ^ 
parents  receive  here,  at^so,  all  inf  o^mat  ioa  *aboLit\the  dchieverent  of 
their  child  at  school.     However,   it  was  observ^  yhat  some  .parents , 
especially  those  whose  children  are  less  successful  'at  school,  do  not* 
attend  the^  meetings  regularly  or  not  at  all.    The^need  for  a  stronger 
link  between  school  and  home  at  the  elegi^tary  level  is  par cicular' ly 
important  and  should  receive  still  more  attention  by  alP  those  v;ho  are  ^ 
resftons ib le  "^or^  school's.^  , 


Educational  Selection  Patte,rns  ^ 

The  last  evidence  {f-ot;  the  academic  year  1968/69)  shows  that  there 
were  in  the  lower  grades  of  elementary  school  in  every  grade,  on  an 
average,  7.6 'percent  of  the  pupils  who  stayed  in  the  same  class  for  the 
second  year.     From  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  grades  there  v;ere  14.1  per- 
cent of-  the  pupils  who  stayed  in  the  same  class  fot  two  years.  These 
children  did  not  meet  the  deroandS"-of  the  school  curriculum. 


/    Due  to  tfle  reason  cited  above,  a  larg^  number  ^  children  cannot.  ^ 
complete  in  eight  years  all  of  the  eight  grades  of ^compulsory  school. 
Naturally  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  f rom^^r-to^-year  but  the 
ptoport ioti^ of  those  child'fen  is  ver^  high  (about  33  percent  in  the 
year  1967/68  and  42  percent  in  the  y^at;^,  r968/69)  .    Some  of  these 
pupilsf  stayed .  in  elementary  school  oner  or  two  years^  longer  and  so 
completed  aM  eight^ears  of  the  elemenbi^iry  school .     Some  pupils  can 
complete  the  grades  which*^  they  did'not  f>ass  in  special  evening*  courses , 
which  are  organized  'for  adults,  with  less  than  eight  grades  of 
Elementary  school.    However,  pupils  with  le^ss  than  #Lgh,t  grades  can;iot 
continue  their  schooling  at  schools  for  stcilled  WOtkers .    The.y  remain 
unsfkilled  or  semiskilled  wprkers.     It  Is  obvious  that  many  children 
are  exposed  to  be  under  academic  press. 

The  elementary,  graduates  who  are  less  inte llectua-lly  competent  and 
less  successful  at  school  usually  duter  schools  for  skilled  workers. 
More  ^uccessJful  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  want  to  cojntinae  theif 
schopling  at, gymnasium  and  other  technical  schools.    The  p^utstanding 
pupils  with  excellent  marks  are  accepted,  as  a  rule />iti!iout  an  entrance^ 
examination.    For  aU^other  candtHates.  the  entrarTce^requirements  are 
necessary.    The  applicants  %iust  show,  at  their  entrance  examination,  thf 
adequate  knowledge  of  native  and  Soreign  language  and  mathematij?^  ^he 
examination  is  of  the  essay  type  and  oral.    All  candidates  who  pass 
these  examjsiit ioffs  are  accepted  irrespective  of  their  socioeconomic 
status  and  i^^'^   tn  Slovenia,  at  the  present,  no  entrance 'e^aminat.ion 
is  r^uired  lor  gymnasiuip- graduates*  to  study  at  the  uriiversily  excjept 

the  medical  facility.     ALl  other  candidates  who  complete  technical 
and  other  middle  schools  must  nece^arily  pass  the  examination' require- 
ments, which  differ  from  faculty  to^f acuity.- 

It  sho'uld  ^e  noted  that  pupils  in' the  eighth  igrade  of  elementary 
school  are  tested  every  year  with  some  DAT  tests  (American  test).  T\m^s 
-teS'ting  is  ca£,ried.out  by  psychologists  wooing  at  schools  and 
psychologists  who  are  wo^r^ng  in  institutions  for  vocational  orientation. 
In  situations  where  tlie  pupil  cannot*  decide  what  to. study  or  what 
occupat ion*To  Jfchoose ,  they  help  him  <6  select  the  adequate  school  of 
profession  which  will  be  sifted  to  His  own  capacities. 

Teacher-Pupils  Relationships  .  -  . 

•   Scientific  studies  about  these  problems'  are  not  being  made  as  yet. 
But  observations  Indicate  that  teachers  'paid  too  much  attention  to  their 
^teachin^(lecturing)  which  is  equal'  for  all  pppils  and  so  they  neglected 
individual  dif^tences  ^m6hg  children.    One  of  the  shortcomings' of 
teaching  is  also,  that  teachers  mostly  demand  facts  and  do  i\ot  sufficient! 
stimulate  the  creative  processes  in  children.    Some  teachers  also  tend 


to  b€  rob  autocratic  in  th^ir  relations  toward  c^hildrfen  so  that  the 
cbildten  cannot  take  an  active  ^artr  in  classroom  deci^slons  and  in  the 
i«arniog  p^rocess.       '  . 


.LJUBLJANA  AS  THE  CITY  OF  STUDY  ^ 

f 

Ljubljana  is  a  political,  economic  and  cultural  center,  of  Slovenian 
Republic*  It  has  about  210,000  inhabitants^.     Sloj^enia  has  one 
university  with  all  faculties  which  is  located  iii  Ljubljana.     The  cit;- 
has  also  several  gyamasium  and  other  middle  schools.    There -is  in  this 
city  the  highest  proportion  of  people  with  the  highest- educat ion  and 
qualifications  in  comparison  with  other  cities  in  Slovenia  unich  are 
also  much  small^j^  .  BecPause  of  these  conditiofis  Ljubljana  cannc^t  be  • 
wholly  compared  with  other 'cities  in  Slovenia. 

The  elementary  schools  in  Ljubljana  have  the  same  cumcjlun  as  in 
other  cities  and  villages  in  Slovenia.  schools'  in  tjublj^ana  as  wel.1 

as  in  the  other  cities  offer,   in  general^ijCcher  opportunities  for 
learning  than  schools  in  rural  areas.    The  teachers  in  city  schools 
have  a;deqaate  qualifications  whereas  many  teachers  in  villages  are  still 
inadequately  qualified.         "  ^ 

\* .  ^  

Single  subjects,  especially  mathematics*,  native  and  fore  ign^anguaiies 
^•are  sL  i  1 1  'taught^by  teachers  without  required  qualifications  in  villaec- 
schools.     However,  this  situation  will  be  changed.     It  should  be*  also^ 
noted  that  city  schools  have  more  favorable  conditions  for  this  work; 
moVe  schoof  space  and  laboratories  and  are  better  equipped  vittn  teaching 
aids  jLn  comparison  with  village  schools.     Among  th^  elemencary  schools 
in  Ljubljana  and  schools  in  other  cities  in  Slovenia  the  d-Liferences 
are  very  small  in  these  respects. 

■^HE  SELECTED  SAMPLE 

The  schools  from  which  the  final  sample  was  drawn  is  representative 

of  the  city  of  Lji^ljana  and  other  cities*  in  Slovenia  as  ;;e  11 .     jjut  the 

sainple  is  not  representative  for  schools  in  rural  areas  or  f^jr^  the 

nation  as  a  whole.-   Foiir  of  the  schools  were  chosen  from  tlie  city^ 

center  and  the  remaining  seven  were  locatied  near  the  center. 


The  research  was  done  accord ing  to  the  agreement  with  ti.e  headmasters 
•at  -schools.     Tlie  authors,  of  the  research  had  no  difficulties  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  because  ,they  had  been  in  contact  with  the  headmasters. 
Some  constraints  Jirose  only  in  regard  to  the.  testing  4Der  icS  .     The  chil- 
dren were  tested  at  the  "end  orf  the  academic  year  so  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  enough  time  because  the  pupils  had'  examtnat ions  in  all 
important  sAhool  subjects.'    There  were  some  reactions  from  the  teachers 
(^sa>-\ng  tha#  the  testing  should  be  done  earlier  and  not  "at  the  end  of  'the 
schoo^l  year.     No  reactions  from  the  parents  were  reg^istfered . 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  classify 
the  childrerv  in  regard  to  socioeconomic  status  because  the  of f  ic ial 
sip:istician  used  other  criteria  whin&h-Here -^^ot  appropriate  for  OLfr  , 
''•^afch.     Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  adju^st  the  criteria  tox  ^ 
socioecdnomic  status  6f  parents  to  our  social  conditions. 
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The  headmasters  and  teachers  were  also  interested  in  this  study. 
They  wished  to  have  the  results  and  therefore  v;e  were  asked  to  publish  . 
them.     In  addition, -the  -pupils,  who  participat-ed  in  the-  steady  verc  ^ 
interested  to  take  the  tests,  too. 

"Finally,  the* children  who  were  selected  ,for  the  final  analysis  were 
somewhat  old^r -because  most  of  the  children  start  going  to  school  at 
the  age  of  seven.    Many  children  were  still  older  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  test  twice  a&»mai^  children  to  get  the  required  sarrplc  of 
Che  appropriate  age.     Fur tljermot*^-;^^l^R  the  fourteen-year-old  sarrplc-  only 
thosQ^up  its' were  included  who  progressed  regularly  from  tne  first  to 
the,  eighth  grade.    Thus,  the  pupils  whorhad  re-attended  one  of  the 
^cla'sse^-^were  not  selected  in  the  sample  because  they  were  on^  or  two 
years  older.    T^herefpre  our  sample  of  fourteen-year-old  children  is  in  • 
regard  to  this,  respect  to  some  extent  mor^  selected  and  not  ^'holly 
representative'  for  all  children  of  this  age. 

/ 
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GHICAGO  (Metropolitan  Area),  U.S.A. 

The  Cities  of  this  Study 

The  cities  from  which  the  Chicago  Stat  ion  sampled  are  all  within'the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  but  not  within  the  city  of  Chicago  proper.  ' 
Stage  I  data  were  collected  in  school  systems  in  two  cities.  G^ry, 
Indiana  and  Flossmoor,  Illinois.     Stage  III  data  were  collected  in  three 
systems       Gary,  Hinsdale,  Illinois  and  Evergreen  Park,  Illinok><  AH 
of*  these  cities  are  inf^^ced  by  the^^happenings  in  Chicago  as  the 
area-  is  integrated  edorf^ically,  loosely  politically,  and  within,  for 
the  United  States,  a  small  area.    As  a  ^roup  the  cities  sanipied  could 
be  thought  of  as  representative  or  urban  midwest  United  States,  and  the 
nomenclature  of  Chicago  used  to-^describe  the  total  sample  is  a  con- 
venience which  locates  the  research  staff  and  in  a  general  way  the 
c  It ies .  ^  • 

Garji  -"^ 

1970  Area  Population  -  Gary  182,000,  Lake  County  546,253,  Porter 
County  87,114. 

Location:    Gary  is  30  miles  southeast  of  Chicago,. 165  miles  north  of 
Indianapolis,  240  miles  southwest  of  Qetripit',  Michigan,  280  my^es  north- 
east of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  2TQ  miles  west  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  * 

Climate:  The  annual  normal  t£mperature  for  Gary  is  51.7  degrees.- 
Normal  annual  precipitation  is  26.9  inches,  rformal  annual  ■  snowfall /Ls 
41.4  inches. 

Recreation:    Gary*s  location  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  means 
that  water  dominates  much  of  Gary*s  recreation.     Beautiful  beaches  at 
Marquette  Park,  Lake  Street  in  Miller  and  Miller  Beach  provide  sand  and. 
swimming  during  the  summer  months^^^"  *^ 

Gary  i^  only  a  few  minutes  away . from  .the  massive  new  Dunes  <Nat  ional 
Lakeshore  Park  which  is  being  formed  by  the  Interior  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government.    Gary  is  ten  miles  from  the  well-ki^wn  Indiana  Dunes 
Saata  Park  whjLch  features  swirmning,  hiking,  camping  *and  a  chance  to  walk 
through  centuries  old  sand  dunes..  *  ^  ' 

Industry:    Gary  is  the  heart  of  one  of  the  largest' industrial  areas 
in  the  world  •with  five  divisions  of  the  UnTted  Statelfc^teel  Coijipany 
employing  more  than *30, 000  people. 

AI^T^n  Northwest  Indiana  are  the  Bethlehem  Steel,  the  Midwest  Steel, 
the  Ijyid  Steel,  and  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  and  Republic  Steel 
Comp^lll^s . 
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The  nevAly  opened  Port  of  Indiana,  dedicated  in  1970,  six  miles  east 
of  Gary,  opens  Northwest  Indira  trade  to  the  entire  world  through  the 
.St.  Xawrence  Seaway. 

Other  major  employers  in  Gary  are  the  Budd  Company,  produc ing  ,auto 
bodies,' and  the  Andefson  Company  of  Gary  manufacturing  ahto  accessories. 

Gary- has  long  been  known  as  a  great  ethnic  melting  pot  as  the  lure^  ^ 
of  jobs  in  the  big  mill  brought  immigrants  f^om  Poland,  Romania,  Serbia, 
Hungary,  Greece,  Czechos lavakia  and  the  Uicraine  in  the  early  years  of 
Gary.    As  time  went  on,  they  were  joined  by  Blacks  from  Chegscuth,  hill 
people-^ttJom  the  Appalachian  region,'  Mexicans  , and  other  Europl^ans  .  The 
labor  shortages  of  World  War  II  brought  thousands  of  Black  steel 
workers  from  the  south* tp  Gary.     Much  of  , Gary's  community  strength  is 
built  on  the  pride  that^  c  it  izens' have  in  their  i^ndividual  heritage. 

The  above  paragraph  was  taken  from  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the. 
Gary  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Xt  is  accurate  in  that  Gary  is  an  "ethnic 
melting  pot'*  but  is'more  positive  about  the  success  of  the  mix  than  is 
warranted.     In  1967  the' first  Black  Mayor  was  ejected  in  Gary  after  a 
bitter  election  battle.     The  racial  tensions 'had  been  great  previous  to 
this  time,  during  our  Stage  I  testing,  and  continued  with  this  change 
in  leadership  during  our  Stage  II  and  Stage  III  data  collection.  A- 
majority  of  the  city  is  Black  or_  of  Mexican  or.  Puerto  Rican  origin,  and 
tensions  remain.    Efforts  towvd  integration  are  being  made  (such  as  a 
"voucher"  system  which  allows  parents  to  chocSse  a  school  for  their 
child)  but  there  are  all-Blaok,  all-white  and  integrated  schools  within 
the  system.    The  racial  tensions,  among  other  tension^,  have  produced 
considerable  upheaval"  within  the  school  system  itself.     In  our  opinion 
it  is  a  credit^^to  the  Gary  system  *that  they  *ass isted  our  efforts  over 
the  years,  eveft  with*  thj^ee  superintendents  during  these  years. 

The 'Director  of  Research,  Dr.  Hoock,  with  the  approval  of  th^  Super- 
intendent and  Board  provided  our  primary  [liaison  with  the  schools.  The 
principals,  teachers,  students  and  staff^  were,  by  a.nd  large,  quite 
V  cooperative: 

f  '  •  ' 

The  prinary  constraint  placed  on  .our  data  gathering  by  the  Gary 
system,  and  the  other  systems,  was  t^lx^^me  constraint.    As  they  would, 
not  accept  the  ,fuU  testing  schedule  we  opted  to  eltminate  the  aptitude 
and'i achievement  testing  and  to  u|e  these  data  as  collected  by  the  schools 
themselves.    This  has  meant  rt^lstical  analysis  of  all  aptitude  and 
achteve«nt  data  ta  develop  comparability  dT  such  scores  across  the 

school  systems.  • 
*  • 

'    ^Vherever  deviatjions  from  the  scheduled  testing  exist, ^  as  in  the 

'    absence  of  BRS  data  for  Sta^  III  in  Emerson  High  School  in  Gary,  the 

reason  is  the  time  constraint.    The  full  6rhour  testing  block,  and  evenj 

the  4-hour  block  that  was  administered  by  the  Chicago  Station,  was 

considered  by  all  school  personnel  to  be  the  limit,  if  not  excessive. 
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Difficulty  arose  'in  Gary  in*  Che  process  of  Stage  I  testing  over  a  - 
misrepresented  item  from  child  subject  to  parent.    The  end  result  of 
soine  hectic  dayS'  of  diplomacy  v;ith  the  Gary  school  authorities  was  the 
continuation  of  cooperation  and  t'he^'acknowledgement  by  all  parties^ 
that  we  were  not  in  our  test ing^pry ing  into  the  quality  of  parents',  ^ 
relationships.'  < 

The  pupils  were  fairly  docile  and  asked  nothing  from  th^e  test  adminls 
trators.    The  school  personnel,  dt-^,^11  levels,  wanted  informative  feed- 
back from  the  study  ^taff.     Reports  were  written  and  circulated  on  data 
deemed  particularly  pertinent  for  each  school,  on  its  own  data,  and  a 
complete  report  giv«n  to  the  system. 

The  schools  of  Gary  operate,   in  regular  session,   180  days  per  year, 
six  hours  per  .day  at  bo^h  the  elementary  and  high  school  levels.  The 
average  class  size  is  28  in  high  schools  and  24-26  in  ^lenentary 
schools.       »  *  .  - 

S  -  . 

All  teachers  hired  after  1963  must  have  a  M.A.  degree  uitliin  five 
years  of  having  .been  licensed.     k]^l  full  teachers  are  licensed  within 
the  first  year  of  their  assignments. 

The  Se  lected^  Gary  Sample  * 

The  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  selected  for  the  Cary  sample 

\ reflect  t^e  ral^ge  in  ethnic  makeup  and  SES  of  schools  found  in  the 
northern  United  States  urban*^  school  districts.    The  majority  of  the 
schools  in  which  we  tested  were  racially  integrated  by  children  of 
lower-middle,  working,  and  lower-class  families.      One  high  school  was 
racially  integrated  and  showed  a  mixing  of  SES  Jtfveis  (Horace  Mann). 
One  elementary  s^chool  was  all-Black  working  cJ^bs  and  lower  class  (Pyle) 
and  one  elementary  school  was  all?«^white  workmlg  and  middle  class 
(Marquette).  ^  ^ 

The^ students  selected  for  both  the  Staf^  I  and  the  Stage  III  samples 
from  ^Gary  were  primarily  upper  lowet  class  white  subjects.     Almost  all 
of  the  «Black  sample  reported  on  in  Volume  VII  were  selected  from  Gary. 
^Excluded  from  the  Gary  sample  were  those  students  who  did  not  f^t  our 
sample  requiremepts  in  some  way  with  a  fairly  large  number  excluded 
from  Gary  because  they  were  not  born  in  this  country  or  were  from 
ethnic  minority  groups  such  aiS*  Mexic an- American  or  Puerto  Ricap* 

Flosfimoor.  IlUnois  - 

Flossmbor  is  a  small  suburb  south  of  Chicago  which  has.  no  local  in- 
dustry and  is  purely  an  affluent  bedroom  suburb.     It  is  typical  of.  upper 
middle  class  neighborhoods  in. large  cities  and  the  more  numerous . upper- 
middle  class  Suburbs  that  surround  larg^- cities .     The  residents  of ^ Floss- 
moor    are  mostly  business  and  proiessional  people  who  commute  tO'Cliicago 
for  their  wo^.     A  small  percentage  of  the  population  is  w^brking  class 
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whites  who -carry  out  working  class  type  functions  in  the  tc/n .  and  are 
a  ptable  population  having  in  many  cases  lived  in  the  conrmiiy  ior 

iy  years.  The'  population  is  6,900  and  the  "mean  family  InCC-^e  ts^  ' 
re\igrted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be  a  questionable  ^33, COO  per 
year  < 

The  Fj.ossmoor  school  system,   like  many  systems  in  suburb:^  this 
economic  strata,  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  raode|;n  and  quality^- 
system.    The  facilities  are  modern  in  design  and  relativel  ■  rerly  built. 
There  are  i&5  days  of  school  per  year,  six  hours  per  day  fcr  -oth 
Elementary  and  high  school.    Class  size  averages  27.    'Apprc::irateiy  40 
percent  of  the  high  school  tTeachers  and  5-10  percent  of  z^a  elementary 
school,  teachers  have  advanced  degrees, 

# 

Selected  Sample  in  Flossmoor 

The  two  elei^ntary  schools  and  one  high  school  selected  z^r  data 
'collection  in  Flossmoor  were  as  representative  of  the  'syste-^  as  the 
system  itself  is  of  this  type  of  suburban- and  social  statv.5  scnool 
system*.     Cooperation  from  the  teachers  and  principals  was  gr:.c  thro.igh- 
out,  seemingly,  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  Superintendent.     The  Super- 
intendent sought  and  received  the  support  of  the  School  Boa:-  prior  to 
•accepting  our  request  to  enter  the  schools.     Unfortunately  a:  :he  end 
'    of  the  school  year  diiring  which  we  did  S<age  I  testing,  the  Superin- 
tendent went  to  another  school  system.     The  new  Siper ient€r::ent  did  not 
want  any  outside  research  in  the*  system  and  would^jot  allc:  c^ir  staff  to 
proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  data  collection.     TheVrt^  syste-5  (Evergreen 
Park  and  Hinsdale)  used  for  Stage  III  data  collection\were  forced  because 
,of  this  decision,  but  the  real  difficulty  arose  in  Stage  II  cata  collec- 
tion and.  is  detailed  in  that  section. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ^: he  doGiiity  so  evident  ir  cne 
*  students  of  the  Gary  system  was  not  present  in  the  Flossmoor  system. 
The  0tudifnts  wei^  questioning,  before ,  during  and  after,  test:  adminis^ 
tration.     Although  the  majority  of  questions  were  friendly  and  curioi^ 
the  ten  item  rfteracy  test  provoked  les^  friendly,  almost  h^cstiile 
questioning.  .As  this  w4s  the  first  test and  seemed  ta  set'a  poor 
atmosphere  for  the  rest  of  the  teeing,  we  stopped  giying  ihe  literacy 
-^test.  '  ' 

Evergreen  Park  - 

Evergreen  Park  is  a  suburb  of  approximately  27,0^  persons  nestled  in 
aTsouchwe^stern  cornef  niche  of  Chicago.     It  has  the  cfraracter  of  a  nice 
working  class  neighborhood,  although  we  found  a  surprising!/  large 
spread  o£  socioeconomic  status  in  the  sample  from  Evergreen  Park.  The 
Village  motto  is  "^'Village  of  Churches"  because  pf*  the  high  ^.-mber  of 
churches^  13,  in  its  boundaries.    Retail  cominercial  establishments  dot 
.^he  village  and  a  two-mile  stretch  aldng  its  eastern  boundaii^  is  a  main 
shopping  area  for  the  southwest  side  of  Chicago  and  subu-rbs.    This  very 
busy'area  adds  to  the  more  urban  than  suburban  fiharacter  of  Evergreen 
Park. 
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The  Evergreen  Park  School  V^istric t  operates  177  days  per  year,  six 
hours  per  day,'with  an  ^average  class  of  29  pupils  at  the  high  school 
level.     The  District  reports  that  9ver  60  percent  of  the  teachers  have 
advanced  degrees.     Everyone  it\  the  district  was  very  helpful.  The 
testing  was  done  in  classrooms  in  part  in  the  Evergreen  Park  Junior 
.  High  School  but  the  bulk  of  the  testing  was  carried  out  in  the  gynna- 
sium/cafeteria.    The  students  maintained  decorum  and  interest  through- 
out.    Anecdotaliy,  the  test  administrators  were  approached  after  the 
testing  by  t;wo  boys  vho  questioned  in  length  the  use  of  the  tests  with 
particular  emphasis  on  invasion  of  privacy  and  national  security.  The 
boys  appeared  very  bright  and  quite  animated  as  they  referred  to  their 
interest  in  and  affection  for  various  right  wing  political  groups.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  like   thinking  children  at  tended  '  th is 
school, 

Hinsdale  - 


Hinsdale  is  a  western  suburb  of  Chicago  and  was  chosen  for  sanplmg 
for  Stage  III  data  collection  to  replace  Flossmoor.     Hinsdale  is  not  as 
wealthy  a  community  as  Flossmoor  but   is  a  middle,   upper -middl^e  class 
community.     The  population  is  approj^ imateiy  16,000  and  the  majority  of 
heads  of  households  are  business  of  professional  people  who  co;rimute  ro 
Chicago.    The  reported  average  annual  income  is  between  $15,000  and 
$16,000.    There  is  no  local  industry  but  a  large  office  p^rk  has 
recently  been  built  employing  several  hundred  people.     Hinsdale  does 
not  h^^e  significant  numbers  of  ethnic  minority  members  but  does  have 
large  numbers  of  Christian  Scientists  and  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 

The  Hinsdale  School  System  is  reputedly  of  superior  standing  in  the 
Chicago  area.     Hinsdale  High  School  was  ..abeaut  if  ul  ly  equipped  building 
and  the  modernity  of  the  educational  progra^  was  illustrate^  ty  lYj^ 
team  of  teachers  handling  the  Social  Science  classes  in  which  we  'tested. 
The  Principals  and  teachers  were  very  cooper at ive 'once  we  overcame  the 
initial  obstacles  of  time  taken  from  class  and  {possible  political  im- 
plications of  our  study.*  '  . 

Wher^jver  we  tested  we  glave  some  feedback  to  the  students  by  way  «of 
exptaining  something  abou't  the  study.     In  many  instances  this  was  quite 
short.     In  Hinsdale  the  testing  and  feedback  was  incorporated  into  the 
social  studies  sessioos  and  we,  the  test  administrators,  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  study,   its^urpostjs ,  ^methods  and  possible  implications,  with 
a  question  and  answets^ss ion,   16  each  class. 
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AUSTIN,  U.S. A, 


C{ty  of  This  Stiidy 

Educ at  ional^  System > 

The  Austin  Public  School  system  consists  of  a  total  of  73  schools 
as  of  the  1970-71  school  year.    Of  These,  54  are  elementary  schools 
(grades  one  through  six),  ,11  are  junior  high  schools  (grades  seven  ^ 
through  nine),  and  eight  are  senior  high  schools  (grades  ten  through 
twelve).    There  are  few  public  kindergartens  since  the  public  kinder- 
garten has  only  recently  been  instituted.    There  is  a  total  of  22 
kindergarten  classes  in  the  Austin  Public  School  District,  four  of. 
which  involve  tuition.    There  is  no  readily  available^  informat ion  con- 
cerning the^ex^ct  number  of  private  schools  in  Ai^tin  since  thei:e  are  a 
large  mimbOT/^f  private  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens,  some  church- 
sponsored  yfeJreiDentary  schools,  Catholic  parochial  schools,  and  other 
assorted  i/ivate  schools.  •  ' 

There  is  a  total  of  54,974  students  attending  school  in  the  Austin 
school  system.  -  Of  these,  t4,684  attend  senior  high  schools,  and  10,799 
attend  junior  high  schools,  bringing,  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
secondary  schools  to  25,463.    There  are  29,511  stii^ents  enrolled  in  the 
elementary  schools.    The  enroUme^nt  in  individual  high  schools  varies 
from  933  to. 2, 605,  and  that  in  the  junior  high  schools  from  739ito 
1,277.    The  size  of  the  elementary  schools  varies  from  141  to  913-  total 
pupil  enrollment.    Of  the  14,684  senior  high  schpol  students,  2,397,  or* 
around  16  percent,  of  them  are  Black  and  2,191,  or  almost  16  percent 
are  of  Latin-American  origin.    The/percentage  of  the  total  enroUmentv  in 
high  schools,  which  is  Black,  vari^-from  1  percent  ot  98  percent.  The 
percentage  of  Latin-Americans  variesNfrom  .5  percellt  to  62  percent. 

In  the  junior  high  sctiools,  there-are  1,570  (or  around  14  percent) 
Blacks,  and  2,095  (or  around  19  percent)  Mexican-Ainericans^.    The  per- 
centage of  total  enrollment, wliich  is  Bl^c.k,in  th^  individual  junior  high' 
schools  varies  betw^n  0  percent       and  98  percent.    This  percentage  for. 
Hex ic an -Amer Jeans  varices  between  I  percent  and'  86  percent.^  ^ 

In  the  elementary  Schools,  thlxe  are  4,614  (or  16  percent)  Black 
Students  and  6,908  ior  23  percent)  Mexican -American  students  enrolled. 
The  percentage  of  J^Packs  In  a  gl4en  pchool  varies  from  0  to  99  percent; 
while  the^percentage  of  Lathi:Amdtican  students  varies  from  0  to  97  per- 
cent.   Thetoyerall  percentage  of  llack'stude,nts  enrolled  in  the  AusKn 
school  aystCTi  is  15. percent  and         Mexican-American  students  is  20 
percent.    Bie  total  enrollroe^  at  each  grade  level  varies  from  5,012  ii* 
the  first  grade  to  3,175  in  tfie  12th  grade  or  last^ye"       high  school.  • 
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The  total  professional  staff  of  the  Aust in' School  Systc-.-n- consists 
of  2,609  Individuals,  of  v^hich  2,248  may  be  classified  as  classroon 
teachers.    The  reniainder  may  be  classified  as  Special  Education  teachers, 
Kindergarten  teachers.  Librarians,  Special  Service  teachers,  deans  and 
counseliors,  and  administrative  personnel.     Of  these  classroom  teachers,- 
there  are  644  in  the  senior  high  schools,  457  in  the  junior  hi-h  schools, 
and  1,147  in  the  elementary  schools.     In  the  elementary  schc»ols  the 

♦professionaL  staff  consists  of  1,253  (or  95  per«nr)  women  and  onlyVO 
(or  only  5  percent)  Tnen.  In  the  juniW  high  schools,  the  professional 
staff  consistes  of  (or  71  percent}  women  and  158  (or  29  percent)  men. 

In  the  senior  hLgh^h<*)ls  the  professional  statf  consists  of  425  (or 
58  percent)  women  and  315   (or  42  percent)  men.    There  is  no  infornation 
readily  available  regarding  the  age  or  socioeconomic  clas^  background  of 
the  t^hers  in  the  Austin  School  System.     Information  regarding  ethnic 

.background  of  the  tea-chers,  however,   is  available.     There  arc-  134  (or 
ten  percent)  Black  teachers  in  the  secondary  school  systertt  and  284  (or 
20  percent)   in  the  elementary  schools.     Overall,   15  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Austin  public  school  system  are  Black.     There  are  34 
(or  three  piercent)  |pc6ndary  school  teachers  of  MexLcan-Arier  ican  dcseni, 
and  49  (again  three  percent)  elementary,   school  teachers. 

The  general  requirements  for  teachers  in \he  Austin  Schc-ol  System 
are  as  follows;     (a)  bachelor's  degree  from  a  fully  accredited  college 
or  university,   (b)  possessian  of  an  eligibility  for  a  valid  Texa^ 
Teaching  Certificate  for  the  level  and  subject  area  in  whicp.  he  is  to*' 

^^teach,   (c)  having  been  actively  engaged  in  full-t  ime ,  teach  Ir.g  o'r  having 
a^e^nded  college  for  at  least  one  term  during  the  three  years  prior  to 
his  appointment,  and  (d)  having  had  prior  full-time  public  scKool  teach- 
ing or  having  successfully  cpmpleted  an  approved  student  teaching  program. 
A  Lotal  of  1,766  of  the  professional  staf^(or  67  percent)  nave  earned 
Bachelors'  degrees  only.     A  total  of  %8  staff  members  (or  37  percent) 
have  earned  Masters'  degrees;  while  ortfy  ten  of  the  professi  nal  staff 
possess  Ph.D.  degrees,     rhe  percentage  of  the  total  professional  staff  - 
possessing  Masters'  degrees  increases  from  29  percent  in^ the  elementary 

•schools,   to  34  percent:   in  the  junior  high  schools,  to  43  percent  in  the  ^ 
senior  high  schools.     A  larger  percentage  of  the  male  sta-ff  than  of  the 
female  staff  possess  Masters*  degrees,   the  figure  being  51  percent  and 
31  percent,  respectively.     There  are  441  teachers  iiu.the  Auscin  Public 

^chool  System  who  have  had  one^ar  or  less  total  teaching  experience; 
4while  697  have  had  between  twdpod  five  years  experience.    There  are  437 
who  have  had  between  six  and  ten  years  experience,  321  with  between 
eleven  and  fifteen  years  of  experience,  and  848  widh  si-xteen  or  more 
.years  of  experience,   including  42  teachers  with  forty-one  cr  more  years 
of  exper  ience ,  • 

Among  the  AQstin  schools,  s^ioeconomic  class  distr ibuti^^n  is  not 
homogeneous  though  exact  figuAes  concerning  socioeconomic  class  back- 
^ound  are  not  available  frq^the  school,  system.     Since  soec  ioeconomic 
class  is  rather  highly  correlated  with  ethnic  group  background  In  this 
city,  roost,  but  not  all,  sc^pols  in  this/city  whose  student  bodies  are 
composed  primarily  of  minority-group  students  also  represent  primarily 


\ 
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the  lower-class  socioeconomic  strata.     The  student  body  of  one  high 
school  Is  virtually  all  Black another  is  primarily  Mexican -American, 
and  three  of  them  are  overwhelming  "Anglo**-Ajner  ican .    The  remainder^ 
possess  #  more  hetero^eneoOs  representation  of  students.     In  the  j^linior 
high  schools,  again,  the  -studel^t  body  of  one  school  is  primarily  Black, 
another  is  primarily  Mexican-Amer  ican ,  and  seven  are  primarily  ^^Anglo"- 
American.      The  remaining  schools  are  more  heterogeneous.    The  same 
4>asLC'type  of  patterns  may  be  observed  in  the  elementary  schools.  There 
are  five  schools  where  95  percent  or  more  of  the  student  body'  is  Black, 
four  where  at  least  95  percent  are  Mexican-Amer icaq^  and  -eleven  with 
this  same  percentage  of  VAnglo**-Amer ican  students.     The  remainder  are 
somewhat  more  hetereogeneous  in  ethnic-group  composition. 


The  information  concerning  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  students  in 
tKe  Austin  Public  School  System  is  not  available  but  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  proportion  of  each  is  approximately  equal.    The^ average 
clvassroom  size  in  the  elementary  schools  is  24  pupils,  while  the  average 
size  in  th^  secondary  schools  is  32  pupils.     In  the  elementary  schools 
t^ere  are  approximate ly  28  pupils  for  every  teacher;  while  this  ratio 
~  in  the  secondary  schools  is  33.1.     At  the  elementary  school  level, 

pupils  attend  classes  from,  8:15  itv  the  morning' until  2:35  in  the  after- 
noon.     'In  the  secondary  schools  the  hours  are  from  8:30  in  the  morning 
"•until  3:30  in  the  afternoon.     In  both  cases,  students  attend  classes 
f ive  ^ays  per  w^ek  (Monday  through  Friday).     The  number  o'f  school  days 
per  year  are  180  with  school  generally  beginning  in  early  September  and 
ending  in  late  May.   ^Schooling  is  cdmpt^lsory  from  age  six  through  age 
seventeen,  though  there  are  a  number  of  stiidLents  who  sto^  attending    »  ^ 
school  prior  fro  age  seventeen.     In  the  elementary  schools^,  the  students 
spend  the  majority  of  each  school  day  with  One  single  classroom  teacher, 
who;  due  to  this  prolonged  contact  4«?ith  students,   is  able  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  stydents  than  In-  the  case  of  secondary  school 
teachers.     The  amount  of  time  spent  with  t,he  main  classroon  teacher 
varies  from  school  to  school  j  as  in'  some-schodls  there  are,  special  Art, 
Music,  or  Physical  EdUcatioh  teachers  and  during  ^(krtain  periods  each 
week  time  may  be  spent  with  these  teacheYs  in  pursuit  of- the  afore- 
mentioned subject  matter.      '  ^     ^      ^  \ 

I»*  the  junior  higj}  schools ,   far  less  time  is  spent  with  one  basic   .  '  , 
classroom  teacher,  and  there  is  far  more  specialization  in  teaching, 
even  with  regard  to  the  basic  core  curriculam.    Children  in  the  secondary 
*  schools  ofte-n  go  from  one  room  (and  teacher)  to  another  each  one  hour 
period  (of  which  50  minutes  is  actually  spent  in  the  .c lassroom) .  Again, 
the  number  of  different  teachers  encountered  by  a  child  in  secondary 
school  varies  somewhat  from  school  to  school.    The  basic  subject  matters 
taught  in  elementary  schools  are:    Reading  and  Writing  skills  (along 
.with,  Spelling),  Arithmetic  skills,  basic  principals  oX  General  Science, 
Social  Studies  and  Geography*    There  is  less  emphasis  placed  upon  Art, 
Music,  and  Physical  Education.    In  the  secondary  schools,  the  basic 
curriculum  consists  of  English  fhnjjh  H'^rftfitrr  and  grammar),  Geography, 
History,  Government,  Sc  iehcef^general ,  biological,  chemistry,  and 
•physics),  and  Mathematics  (basic  mathemat ics algebra ,  geometry,  and 
trigonoroecry) . 
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^  Physical  EducaCion  is  also  generally  required,  although  there  are 
cert4in  activities  which  nay  be  substituted  for  Physical  Education. 
Other  ^'Elective**  courses  are  also  available',  such  as  typing,  other 
secretarial  skills, "art,  and  various  musical  activitiejs  such  as  band,''" 
•orchestra  or  choral  work.     This  list,  of  course,  does  h-"  include  the 
various  vocational  courses  available  irl  the  senior  high'  sc.ools  for^  , 
students  who  do  not  phan  to  attend  college. 

In  general,   it  may  be  said  that  the  community  attitudes  tov.ard  the 
scR^i^  system  are  favorab/c.     This  is  evidenced,   in  part/  b'/  the*  over- 
whelming support  of  large)  school  bond  issues  where  the  voters  approve* 
certain  sums  of  money  (paY^  by  the  voting  tax  payers)   for  expansion  or 
improvement  of  the  school  V^stem.     There  is  no  direct  j.nf.orT»at ion  as  to 
the  community  attitudes  towW<;d  the  major  goals  of  the  educational  system. 
However,   information  gathe ned  rrom  a*  small  sample  of  parents  of  school 
children  indicates  that  the  pr imary "i^oal  seems  to'be  the  rather  abstract 
one  of  "becoming  generally  educated/'    Of  secondary,  but'rr.ajor  importance, 
ib  the  acquisition  of  specific  subject  matter  skills  and  preparation  for 
college  or  later  career  selection.     In  addition,  goals  me'r.tioned  are 
those  ot  obtaining  vocational  skills  (for  terminal  s t ude :*.t: s J  ,  acquiring 
social  skills  and  community  concerns,  and.  training  for  gi>-c  citizenship.- 

Goals  as  seen  by  the  school  system  itself  are  certain!;  soT.ernat 
similar.  * 

r 

Each  individual  school   in  the  Austin  School  System  has  its  orn 
P3i;ent -Teacher  Association  (PTA)  which  is  also  organized  city-wide. 
There  are  both  State  and  National  PTA  organizations  and  p^b 1 icat loas . 
Ttiese  publications  publish  programs  and  themes  and  furnisn  .Tiateriais 
for  use  in  the  individual  school  organizations. 

The  local  PTA  associations  consist  of  both  parents  and  teachers. 
Occasionally,  especially  in  the  senior  high  schools,   t^e  students  also 
participate  in  the  organization.     Meet'ings  are  held  once  a  rr.onth"  in  the 
evening.     Officers  consist  of  both  parents  and  teachers  vho  are  elected  ^ 
for  a  one-year ' term.     Dues  are  $1.00  per 'year.     As  a  general  estimate,.  ^ 
It  n\ay  be  said  that  ^approximately  25  percent  of  the  parents  of  the 
st'ident  body  belong  to  PTA.^  While  there  are  somewhat  more  TtOthers  than 
fathers,   the  fathers  are  rather  well  represented.     At  the  Ijeginning  6f 
the^year,   the  PXA  sponsdrS  '"Back  to  School  Week.V    Here,   tne  parents 
come  to  the  school  in  the  evening  and  beaome  acquainted  wicn  the  chil- 
dren's scljjBdule  and  teachers  by  going  from  classroom  to  classroom  as 
their  ^hild  does  during  the  day.     Bach  regular  PTA'^meetinz  consists  of 
a  short  business  meeting,  followed 'by  a  prdgram  of  some  nature.  The 
primary  value  of  the  PTA  Is  parental  jlhvolvement  and  knowlcage  of  the 
school's  function  and  purpose,  ds  well  as  the  opportunity  ,  t  d  me^-  the 
teachers  and  ^discuss  is^^'ues  with  them,  whether  of  a  general  'nature  or 
specific  to  an  individual  child.; 
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;^     The  Austin  Public  School  System  maintains  a  School-Community 
Wlaeions.  office  whose  primary  functions  are:     (a^'to  provide  Consultan: 
selpj/ices  tp'  principals  and  teachers  on  matters  pertaining  to  local 
school-community  relations;   (b)  to  coordinate  the  regular  dissemination 
of'  information  about  ^he  school  system  through  appropriate  channels 
-such  as  mass  ^^ws  media,  professional  journals,  and  locally  produced 
special  publications;   (c)  to  publish  and  distribute  the  district's 
internal  newsletter  for  all  employees;   (d)  to  pass  on  all  requests  fror<-^ 
cor^unity  organization  and  agencies  for  the  distribution  of  materials  tc 
schools,  and  (e)  to  interpret  school  policies  and- regulat ions . 

Insofar  as  individual  schools  are  concerned^  the  principal  is  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  contact  with  his  school  corhmunit-y  through' all 
possible  channels,  such  as  newsletters,  announcements,  nt)tices  \or 
bulletins,   individual  and  group  conferences,  and  PTA.  .  . 

At  the  end  ul  each  year,  the  individual  classroom  teachers  are  the 
ones  whii  ^re  responsible  for  deciding  whether  a  child  should  be  pronotec 
to         next  grade  or  retained  in  the  same  grade  for  another  year,  '^n 
the /first  grade  585,  or  12  percent  of  the  ^students ,  are  not  proimoted  at 
the/ end  of  the  school.     For  the  other  elementary  school  grades,  the 
peilcentage  not  promoted  arc        follows:     7  percent  for  the  second  grade  ,^ 
2  percent  fo-r  the  thir.d  gra&]  around  1  percent  for  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades.     At  the  junior  high  level,  around  2  percent  are  not 
promoted  from  the  seventh  grade,  3  percent  for  the  eighth  grade,  and 
around  7  percent  for  the  plinth  grade.     At  the'  senior  high  school  level, 
around  7  percent  are  not^  promiled  from  the  terfth  2*rade around  10  per- 
cent from  the  e  leventh  grade ,  "^and  aroOnd  3  percej^  frcm  the  twelfth 
grade.     School  ^ade  reports  are  sent  to  the  parents  evaty  si:X:^eeks 
during  the  sch6ol'year,  and  the  teacher's  decision  is  bksed  upon  her 
estimation  of  the  ability  of  the  child  to  be  able  to  master  the  subject 
matter  at  the  ne^ct  highest  g-rade  level'.  .  , 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  though  cpmpulsDry  education  continues, 
theoretically.,  through  age  seventeen,  many  students  drop  out  of  school 
prior  to  %h±3  age.'  There  are  virtually  no  school  dropouts  in  the 
elementary  grades.     In  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  drop- 
out rate  ^varies  depending  on  whether  or  not  the  school  in  question  is 
a  "Title^I'*  or  economically  disadvantaged  school  (schools  serving 
st^ents- from  economically  deprived  areas).     In  the  seventl^[^c|te , 
around  2  percent  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  and  less  tnam  1  per- 
cent o.f  the  nondisadvantaged  students  drop  out  of  school.     In  th\  eighth 
grade .these  petcencages  are  6  percent  and  less  than  1  percent,  respec- 
tively.    In  the  ninth  grade,  the  figpres  are  8  percent  and  around  4 
percent,  and  in  the  tenth  grade  these  percentages  are  16  percent  and  6 
percent,  respectively.     In  the  eleventh  grade  the  figures  are  13  per- 
cent and  around,  9  percent ;  while  in  the  twelfth  grade  they  are  around 
7  percent  and  3  percent,  respectively.    Thus  the  highest  dropout  rate 
occurs  4"ring  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  In  school. 
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*       There  are  no  curr  iculun  d  if  ferences  In  the  school  program  for 
t:ol lege -bound  and  noncol lege -bound  ^stu^enCs  at  Che  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  levels.     B^ginnLng'  in  high  school,  however,  there  are 
certain  differences  in -the  r^quirfed  curriculum.    There  are  similarities, 
also.    For  example, regard les^e  of  future  plans,  all  .students  n:us,t''  have 
three  years  of  Engl  ish,^  "one  year  of  World  Georgraphy,  one  year  each  of 
World  History  and-Araerican  History,  one  half  year  o-f  Government,  two 
years,  of  Math*emat  ics ,  •on'e  year  6f -Sc  ienc'e , .  two  years  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, and  one  half  a  ye^r  of  Health.     Students  preparing  for  cobkige  ^ 
.   must  take  oiie  additional  unit  of  Science;  and  the  Mathematics  courses 
^         'taken  must  include  either  "two  years  of  Algebra  or  one  year  of  Algebra 
and  one  year  &f  Geometvym    College  prepararory  s.tTjdents  are  al/lowed 
eight  elective  units,  while  general  or  termina^l  s^tudents  ^re  allowed" 
ttine  elective^.  ^ 

For  terminal  vocationally-oriented  students,  cohere  are  seven^teen 
-X        different  -courses  offered  which  may  be  taken .     These  include  sych 
^     c6urses  as  Agriculture,  Building  technology,  Cosmetology,  Prihting,. 
j      Trade  Radio-Television,  D istr ibxit ive  Education,  Hospital  Science, 
^      Masonry,  and  Office  Training.    Most-  of  these  are  two-  to  three-year 
;       courses  which  meet  two'  to  tnree  hours  a  day.  *  These  courses  are  general- 
^        ly,  but  not  always,  begun  in  ,tiie  student junior  year.     Thj?,  the* 
vocationally-bound  studftits  are  separated  from  the  mainstrear.  of 
student  activity  for  around  half  of  each  school  day. 

%  -  '        -  _       %  -  ^ 

There  is 'a  cont  inutng^^rogram  of  apt  ilude , -achievement ,  and  voca*  '  ^ 
tional  testing  carried  out   in  the  Austin  Public  Schools,  -Group,  intel- 
ligence tests  are  given  to  all  students  in  the  second,  fourth,  and 
seventh  grades.^    Aptitude  tests  are  given  to  all  students  in  the  tenth 
,      •  grade;  while  aciliievement  tests  are  given  to  the^  students ^nce  a  year  in 

grades  two  through  nine.    Readying  ^^^^adiness  tests  are  given  to  all 
first  grade  pupils  during  theiJt  tl^ird  or  fourth  week  in  school.     In  , 
addition,  vocational  interest  Inventories' are  given  all  pupils  in  the, 
nir^th  and  eleventh  grades.     These  tests  are  ^11  used  to  help  evaluate 
student  abijitiea  and  actual , skills,  and  potentials  so  as  to  better  plan 
fjJture  programs  for  the  individual  student  artd  place  him  in  classroom 
situations  best  suited  to  his  paf^ticular  rfeeds.     The  vocational  tests 
are  of  value  in  helping  ^  student  deterfnine  his'  future  gdal-^^with 
respect  to  careei:  choice.    These  are  all  nationally  standard  i^d  tests 
admrf.n is tered  und^r  the  auspices  of  the  local  school  system. 

In  addition  to  the  testj.ng  program  for  evaluation  ami  aiding  student??^ 
-   .     the  school  counseling  and  guidance  service  serves'a  valuable  function  in 
aiding  stude\ts.    Theiicaunse  1  ing  an^i  guidance  program  is^under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Counseling  and  Guidance  who , coord inates 
^  all  work  with  principals,  teacher?,  and  counselors,  as  well  as  being 

responsi&le  far  any  liaison  vith'any  outside  social  service  agencies. 
Each  school  counselor  is  directly  responsible  to  the  principal,  but 
works  cooperativeiy  with  other  staff  members  in  all  af^as  of  the  school 
^  program.    The  counselors*  responsibilities  include  the  construction  of 
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acTademic .programa  and  the  academic  placemerfc  of  sCi3lienCs-  i.e.,  gxoup- 
•tng',   including  the  development  of  special  clashes..    The  counselors* 
primary  ^fun^cidn  is  to  provide  ^ucatidnal;  vocational and  personal 
guidance  to  students.    The  exercise  of  this  function  i/icludes  the 
follo^Lng:     (1)     interpretation  of  sta^ndardized  test  results^(2) 
development  of  educational  arfd  /oCationati  plans;  (3)  aiding  students  . 
^%  t-Q  make  meatringful  aiyi^'realisti:  s^ppr,§i^l  of  tbeir  abilit  ies  poten- 
tialities^ and^JimitatTons  .    The  , counselor  is  a  consultant  to  teachers' 
for  the  pr^sen,tat^on  and  inte(rpre  tat  ion  of  guidance  information.  Re 
also  provides  liaison  between  the  school  and  parents.     Included  in  this  ^ 
function' are  the  following:*'  (a/  presentation  and*  explanation  of 
academic  and ^adminis tyat ive  matters;   (b)   interpretat ipn  of«  standardized 
test  resu^j^';  and  ^(c)  communication  and  explanation^f^education^l -and 
vocat  ion^V't)pportun-it  ies  ^nd  requirements  , .^Counseling  services  in  the 
secondary  schools  are  of  t^ee -major  "kinds :     (1)  obtaining  and  making 
available  to  inteif^sted  fchool  per!K)nnel  information  that  is  .useful  in 
understanding  pupils;  -(2)  carrying-on  among  the  faculty pupils ,  and 
parents  a  program. des igned  to  interpret  •nd  construct ively , apply  the 
in££)rraation  available  about  individual  pupils  and  spec  i^l -groups^  and 
— — (3)  carryi  ag  on  an  individual-  counseli  n^—frew-i^  "  at-  -the  set-an4at^y-  level  - 
t,iia<:will  help  each  tndividaal  pUpil  bet ter  understand  +iis  own  abilities 

•  ^nd  d'eVelop  them  in  re'^tibn  '^o  his  ^nvifonment  in  school,  hod^ ,  and 
society.    This  inc'iudes*  ass  is  t  irfg.  students  in  program  making  and  in 

•  acqCra^nting  them  with  college  entrance  and  vocatiorial  training  require*-' 
ments  ^  * 

.  •  *  I 

Guidance  in  the  elementary  schools  inc^ludes  all  of  the  services  < 
^inv/blved  in'h^jlping  children  develop  into  persons  who  feel 'comfortable  ^ 
^trojjt  themselves,  who  feel  rfght  toward  otj^er"  peopTle ,  and  who  *are  able 
to  meet- the  demands  of  .l^ife.   'Assistance        teac4;iers  in  'proyiiding  <he-  - 
special  needs  is,,  of  c^rse  ^n^cessary .    >Consultat  ion  services  ^te 
|)rovided  ^fwrei\t;?  In   he  rping.  them '<iompr"fehetTd  the  ir*'ch^l8  *  s  meiita^'  and^ 
physiological  deve lo^menWJtr^^i)rder  that  realistic  ^cildemic -goals  might 
^  set.    'The  services  of  thfe^  QOunse lor  are  avaiJtaB-le  to  all  chi^ren, 
^     ncij.  just  problcj^childr'^pn ,  .  ^    '  '  '     ^    -  \ 

Fupil/teacher  \relat  iqnshifs  are  ,  ^a^  a  ^^e^ '^forma^l  -  though  certain 
-  rules^and  regulations  must  be  observed*.  vJ^^Ift"' thp  liiuiks  of  adequate 
discipline  and  control  of  the  clagsto6m,   inrormal  good-nattired  inter-. 
.    changes!  and  humorous  interaction's  are,  ^al Lowed .     (Children  are  a^l  called 
by  their  first  nafri&|  aLJ,  the  way  through  high  school.    Of  co^irs^e, 

i^v^rift  cc 
tpac'H??"  anB  the  make-up  of^the  class 


int^ract^lfrn  style  v^rifc  cqnsiderably  withkhe  personality  of  the,, 
ach?r  anii  the  make-ur 
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^  The  Selected  Sample  \^       •       •  , 

Description  of  Che  Schools  from  Which  Che  Final  Sample  Was  Drat^ 

The  primary  criteria  in  sclecClon  of  schools^for  Che  AusCin  sampl<^ 
 Iijwas  the  homogeneicy  of  che  socioeconomic  c4as^s  sCructure  of  Che 


particular  school,  /in  addition,  with  respect  to  the  Austin  sam'ple, 
schools  were  also  ^^h^JS'en  which  contained  a  large  proportion  of  one 
both  cvf  -the  minority  group' Sub-samples  tested.     Ttiose  elementary  sc' 
and  junior  high, schools  which  were. finally  selected  were  those  whir 
(a)  ^er^  located  in  primarily  upper-lower  class  or  upper-midJle  class 
-areas  with  predominately.  *'Anglo'*  (non-minor  i-ty  group)-students ,  or  (b) 
contained  a  predominance  of  students  belonging  -to  one  of  the*two  minority 
group  .sub- samj^les .     Due  to  the  l^rgertgeographic  areas  covered  by 
junior  high  schools socioeconomic  class  (or    etnnic  *group)  homoger'e  ity- 
was  greater  in  the  elementary  schools  than  in  the  junior  high  schocls. 

^mH^re  were  3,622  sxibjects  tested  in  order_to  obtain  the  Au3t:in 
s ample*  quoLas  of  ^OQ    ub- j exrt'S ^(I'QO  per" cel^_  pIuTToo'  minii)r.i c v  _^ r o l p 
sub-sample  subjects'.     Of  these-  subjects  2^063  were"  tcn^-year-olds ,  villc 
I,536^were  f  our  tjgen-year-old's .     Subjects  from  a  tot^al^of  fifteen 
elementary  schools  were  tested:     Of  these  scncols,  two  were  alnos'; 
entirely  upper-middle  class;  while  ^five  were  largely  upper-lower  clajs. 
The  reniai-n^ing  eight  schools  were  used  primarily  in  orcybr  to  obtain  C"c 
minority  group  sub-samples.  . 

Sii^^cts  from  a  total  of  five  junior  high  schools  were  tested  in  ^ 
orduJir  to  obtain  the  f  ourteeji-year-old  sarr^ple  .     One  of  these  scliools  '..as 
•  pxedominately  upper-middle  , class  m  structure,  with  the  re-naindc^r  of  the 
upper-middle  class  main  sample  subjects  being*  obtained  from  t^vo  other  >♦ 
schools  wheVfc  ^jtlie  majority  of  subjects  belonged  t®  the  upper-J^^er  sccio- 

^  economic  class.     In  all  of  these  schools,  ►the  majority  of  students  uere 
not  members  of  either  minority  group  tested.     The  remairring  two  schools 
w^re  used  for  obtaining  subjects  for  the  minority-group  sub-samples.  ^ 
Qne  of  these  scUocTls  was  Ic^rated   in  Austin  and  the  student  body  was 
composed  alp^st  ,ent  irely  of  Latin-Americans  and  Blacks   in  appr^DXima  te  ly  ^ 
equal  proportions.     It  j,s  felt  that  while  the  sample  obtained  represents 
the  ^ity  tested  fairly  accurately,   that  it  docs  not  accurately  reflect 
the  populatibn  nationally.     This   is  due  to^  several  demographic  peculi-  \ 
aritles  of  the  city.     First,  be ing -pr imar ily  a  non-industrial  un iv ers i ty  ^ 
tov.n,  which   is  the  Capitol  of  the  State  of  Texas  ,^  there   is  a  larger 
ptpportion  of  families  classifi^  as  upper-midd le  < ia&s ' (prof ess ionai,  / 
government »   and  busirfess)  than  in  most  titles  of  comparable  size.     Tins  v 

-    lar^e  upper-middle  class-<,segment   is  almost  entirely  whit^e  with  v^ry  few 
representatives  of  either  minority  group.    What  rrequentl'>'  happens  with 

.   Latin-American  families  is  that,  as  they  obtain  upper -midd 1^ c lass  status 
tiwy  tend  to  lose  their  ethnic  group  identification  ev^  thmjgh  the^  „^ 

.   Sirn^e  may  remain  id^nt  if  ia^ly  Lat  in-AiBe|:  ican .  "Austij^is  probably  sorys-  » 
what  atypical  in.  tl^  makeup  Of  the  upper*lower  class  segment^  also. 
That   is,  there  are "■comparat ivejy  few  upper-lower  class  white  families 
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In  the  city  limits.    The  majti^ity  of^the  upper-lower  ciass  within  th^ 
.city  limits  .is  either  Ldtin-Sflbr  idan' in  origin  or  Black.   ,This  is  ch? 
rea^n  for  testi^^n  Temple,  Texas  where  the  remainder  of  the  white 
vppe^-lower  ciTass  ten-yc-ar-old  *sa:nple  w^s  obtained. 


The  reactions  of  the  public  school  system  to  ^the  testing  were,  in 
general,  favorable -and  cooperative.     In  one  school  only  was  there  any 
notabie  unfavorable  reaction.     This  was  a  primarily  upper-lo^er  class 
junior  high  school  where  testing  wa^  begun,  but  had  to  be  discontinued 
due  to^  unfavorable  reactions  on  the  part  of  bOT^e  of  *Lhe  ■school  §t-aff  ard 
several,  -sone^at  vocal,  parents  schoo  1'  pr  inc  ipal ,  with  whor^  cie 

^initial  testing  arrangements  wece  rpadA,  died  shortly  after  testing  was 
initiated  Ad  his  replacement  ^pearecT'i^nwi  1 1  ing  to  take  the  necessar  *    •  , 
steps  to  inPure^full  cooperation  from  teachers  and' pupils.     There  were    ^  / 
a  scattering  of  individual  teachers  who  were  somewhat  reluctant^  to  ' 
cooperate,'  but  testing' was  allowed  to  continue  to  completion  in  the^e 
fj8>^  classrooms.    The  lack  of  f ull^ooperat ion  on  the  part  of  these  fc 
teachers  was  evidenced  by  their  partial  or  total  lack  of  cooperation  ir.  ^ 
filling,  out  the  various  teacher  forms;  and  in  ttie  attitude  toward  th.c  ^.^ 
research  which  was  communicated  eith(5r  dLrect:lV~o^f"r^Ti'rect  totbe 
students  in  the  classes  taught  by  these  teachers. 

The  only  general  restraints . pfaced  upon  the  research  involved  the 
questioB  ii^M^cerning  religion  in  the  Demographic  Questionnaire.  This 
deeis^ron- Involved'  a  federal ""gcjvernment  reguiiarin:jn  r^rh^'~rtTan Ivcal"  ~^  *" 
school-board  restriction.     It  was  necessary  to  *label  this  quusticfn 
"Optional,"  so  that  students  would  not  be  forced  to  answer  the  question, 
should  they  so  choose.     Vbry,  very  few  students  chose  not  to  answi^r  tnis 
Item,  and  tnese  were  primarily  upper-middle  class  fourteen-year-olds, 
Naturally,  the  question  involving  race  was  not,  asked  directly.  This 
information  was  supplied  by  the  test  administrators  upon  •cojrlec ting  the  "  • 
'Demographic  Questionnaire.     Ttiere  were  a  few  'sonewhac  delicate  sicuaiions 
which  arose  during  the  process  of  testing.     One  sufch ituat ion  occurred 
in  a  few  i/istances  with  children  .whose  parents  were  separated,  d'ivap£ec  , 
or  one  parent  deceased.     The  child  would  become  upset  when' (a)  answer- 
ing that  partion  of  the  Demographic  Questionnaire  concerning  whether  or 
not  he  lived'  with  both  of  his  pare'nts,  or  woal^  become  upset  when  faced 
with^  the  Sentence  Completion  Xtcms^ealir^  with  the  mother  or  trhe^ 
father.     The  children  were  told,  upon  ob^ervrng  that  tliey  were  upset, 
that. they  dad  not  have  to, answer  these  specific  items.     This  situation 
occurred  primarily  gith  ten-yeajr-ojld  subjects. —  ^       .  •  ~  "^"^  

.In  addition,  some  children,  were  so-mewhat  'reluctant  to  answering  the  . 
BRS  items  and  appearedT' to  be  somewhat  coiKeVned  as  to  who  would  be 
reading  their  responses  aside  from  test  administrators.     However,  in  no 
case^id  a  subjjeot,  who  otherwise  cooperated,  refuse^to  answer  the 
quest  ivpnnaire  /  .         ^jjj^ '  J  '  '  "  " 
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.In  the  f ourteen-^V^^^'O^^  upper-middle  class  group,  there  wese  a  *  ^ 

•few  subjects-  (less  .than  six)  '.;ho  refused  to  participate  in  any  manner 

in  the  project.     These  students  had  been  advised  by  the  par*encs,  in 
must  cas^==y— rr6t  to.  part  icipate 

The  majority  of  the'  students  cooperated  rather  well  with* the  re- 
searchers in  supplying  the,  inf  ormat  ion  requested  by  the'  vario  js  invcn- 
turie|Bl  There  were^one  or  two  classes  o|  fx>urteen-vear-olds  who  were 
quite  "Sifficult  to  test  due   to  the  'fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  in  the  cla^s  exhibited ^behavior  problems  and  a  certain  degree 
of  incorrigibility.        These  were  primarily  f our^teen-^ear -old  subjects. 
There  were  also  some  st\^dents,  particularly  in  upper-middle  class 
schools,  who- were  bored  by  many  of  the^ instruments  and  appeared  not  to 
be  cooperati'ng  fully  because  of  this*.     Again,   these  were  priparily 
fourteen-year-old  students.     It  was  difficult  to  assess,   in  mobt  cases 
such*  as-  these,  just  how  much-^'toe  boredom  detracted  from  hoaest  responses 
or  reasonable  effort  exerted.     It  was  apparent,    in  some  instances,  in 
tne  case  of  the  Story  Completion  instrt^ment ,   that  this  neg^ri''e  attitude 
--jwiis__tivJ.d e  nc  i  ng  itself,  xsi  -b-i-z^axe-Laod^^iatWI-ag  i-^a-l-S4:o-g^^--CoLC^le.t-Iims-  for-.^ 
purposes  of  shockirrg  the-  test  administrators.    '    *  '» 

In  most  sc'hools  where   tesci.ng  was  carried  cut.  The  school  adminis- 
trators and  most  of  the  teachers  requested  somt  sort  of  feedback  as  to 
results  of  the  testing.     This  was  espepially  true*  with  respect  to  the 
results  of  tne  aptitude  and  achievement  measures  which  were  ^dminis teftd 
by  the  research  team.-' 

All  teachers  involved,  aS'uell  as*school  administrators,  were  given 
a  copy  of  the  "Project  Resume"  wlyfch  briefly/  explafhed  the  purpose!?  of 
the  research,  the  principal  investigators,  and  the  method  of  funding  the 
research.    .Some  teachers  wished  to  have  more* detai led  information  about, 
the  ^research  while  others  apparently  felt  no  .sauh  curiousity.  Whenever 
time  permitted,   teachers  were  given  any  further   information  requested. 
This  adci  i  t  lonal  ^nf  ormat  ion  wa^  often  communicated   in  the  "Teaciiors 
Lounge**  where  teachers  spend  their  time  during  those  periods  when  they 
are  not  teaching;  as  the  researchers  also  spent  the  time  between  tesj:-  , 
ir\s  periods  in  the  lounge.  '  ^ 

Often  the  students,  primatilv  the  f  our  L^n-year-olds ,  atked  specific 
^e s  t  f p n s  about  ^ i t h e_r _g e ner^^l  rWearch  purposes ^  or  tji e  pu rp o s e s  |0 f 
specific  instruments.     Prior  to  th^  initiation  of  testing,  each  class 
was  given   \  bri'ef  overview  of  the  research  which  mentioned  all  partici- 
patif^  countries  and*age  groups  and  a  very  general  statement  of  t^he 
a^eas"of  interest  to  the  research  project.     Any  further  questions  were 
answered  when  it  was  felt  that  the  'answers  would  not  Mas  the  purpose  . 
of  the  reseai^h.    When  ins  t  rune  nt  -  spec  i  f  ic  questions  were  a5'*ed,  tb£3 
administrator  withheld^  his  answer's  until  aft£r  the   instrument  had  been 
adnin  fstered -  .  "  .  ^ 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  MILIEU 


Demographic  Characteristics 


The  total  population  of  Japan  was  100,243,000  in  1967  and  the  popu- 
lation density  was  274  pecsons  per  1  square  kilometer.    As^  80  percent 
of  the  land  is  ni^ntainous,  ^the  density  in  the  flat  area  is  tremend%, 
ously  high.    The  age  distribution  is  as  shown  in  Table  1,  which 
indicates  the  recent,  degrease  of  birth  r^te.     As  it  is  also 'Shown  in 
Table  3,  the  rate  of  population  increase  inNjapan  has  become  much 
smaller  in  recent  years,  the  annual  increase  in  1955-1965  being  only 
1.0  percent  in  average.     In  other  words,  the  increase  has  practically 
ceased  in  recent  years. 


9 
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'  Population  distribution  among  the  major  divisions  of  industry 
is  as  shown  in  Table  2.    The  proport ion  between  urban  (city)  and  rural 
(town  and  village)  populations  was  68.1  vs  31.9  in  1965. 


Table 


Primary  Ind^ustry  /'  24.77o 
Secondary  Industry  31 .9% 
Tertiary  Industry  43.4% 


The  distribution  by  social  clas^  cannot  be  obtained,  as  no  public 
office  nor  r.es&arch  institute  has  adopted  the  c  laRssifioat  ion  of  sociaL 
classes,  which  is  identical  d|Ksimilar  to  ours.    For  tH^  s.ame  reason, 
the  figure  is  not  available  wfiich  directly  shows  the  social  mobility 
Jaoan.    Sur .  ^he're.is  no  quygion  that  the  social  mobility's  very — 


The  reasoii'of  the  high  mob^ity 'is  that  the  social 


high  in  our  cout^try.     

class  is  naturally* unstable  ill  a  country  like  Japan  where  the  economic 
structure  is  rapidly  as  well  as  radically  changing,  driving  people  to 
stride  for '8  newer  and  higher  status        otherwise  they  will  be  left 
behind  and  will  fall  fnto  a  lowe/  status.    We  understand  the  custom 
still  exists  in  Europe  to  stay  in  the  same  spcial  class  they  inherited, 
from  their  father  without  having  any  higher  aspiration,  and  . to  enjoy 
one's  living  in  his  social  milieu  of  high  stability.     It  is  absolutely 
difficult  to  find  such  an  attitude  in  contemporary  Japan. 


Table  3  sho#s  Che  increase  rate  of  population  i.n  various  parts  of 
Japan  ftom  i960  to  1965,  which  indicates  geographical  mobility.     It  is 
clear  from  Tahiti  3  that  a  large  amount  of  p'cipulat  ion  has  moved  from 
other  areas  into  the  areas  which  include  large  ciLies,;such  as  Tc^kyo 
and  Yokohama  (located  in  the  Kan  to)  and  Osaka  and  Kobe,  (locatecj  in  the 


Kinki)^^  where  heavy  industries  have  highly  deveiojed 
^  ,  *  table  3 
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•  *RatLo  pf  the  population  increase  itl  each  discrict  when  the  f 
increase  in  the  whole  nation  is  considered  100  ' 

Discussions  on  the  ethnic  and'/ or  relfgious  groups  m^y  be  onittec  in 
Japan.     The  Japanese  are  a  ho^Eiogeneous  race  with  one  language  and^ao  not 
*have  any  significant  ethnic  subgroups.    'The  main  body  of   frreigner?  are 
Koreans  ,>  yet  their  number  is  small.     The  number  of  children  who  belong 
to  other  r^ces  and  attend  oui^  schools  is  negligibly  small.     In  general, 
the  Japanese  are  so  indifferent  to  reji^ion  that  the  differences  in~ 
religion  and  denomination  have  practicalVy  no  influence  on  their  value 
systems .        ^  *  ^      \  .  - 

As  weir  known  throughout  the  world,  GNP  of  Japan  has  becofr.e  the 
second   largest  among  so-called^  "free  Countries,'*  whicU  resulted  by  a 
rapid  and  h  igh-level.  deve  lopment  of  heavy  indOsiries.     However,  the. 
national  inconic'pcr  capita  was  only  $  929  in  I'ibi  which  raaKcd  ner  as 
-the  21st. 

Educat  iona  I  Structure*^' 


Elemeniary  sctiool  is  s#ix  years;  from  age  six  to  age  twelve'.  ••Lower 
secondar.   school  is  three  years.     These  nine  years  of  schooling  are 
cuT.pulsory,     Upper  secondary  school  is  three  years.    The  part-time 
upper,  secondary  school,  howeve^r.,   is  extended  to  four  years,   though  its 
^'ourTe  oFstud^y"  is  the^laroe  as  That'"of  "full-time  upper  secondary  school 
As  a  rule  university  c/ducation  is  four  years -with  the  exception  of 
medical  school.  ^ 


ij^^li  levels  of  school,  that  is,  from  kindergarten  to  university, 
the  academic  yean  begi|ps  on  April^  1  aad  ends  on  %arch  31  of  the  follow- 
ing year.     In  elementary  and  secondary 'schopls ,  an  academic  year  is 
usually  divided  into  three  terms.    They  have'  long  vacations  in  summer 
(Ju^y  21  -  August  31)  and  winter  (December  *26-Jan\jary  7).     Taey  also^ 
have  one  or  two  weeks  of  spring  vacat  ion  in  March.  'Most  unrversities 


are  operated  in  semester  system,  and  have  longer  vacations  than 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  summer  and  winter.    They  also  have^ 
a  long  vacation  in«.5pring  (February  20  -  April  15). 

Children  must  be  enrolled  in  the  schools  o£  their  own  school 
district,  when  they  prefer  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  They 
can  enter  any  private  schQols  regardless        their  place  of^ residence . 

The  percentage'  of  the  f  ive-^ear-old  children  in  kindergarten  and  day 
nursejry  was   ^69.3  percent  of  the  age ,  populat  ion  in  196-5.    Tbe  number  of 
children  enrojledin  kindergarten  is  rapidly  increasing.     It  increased 
from  46.7  percent  in  1966  to  49.4  percent  in  1968. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  curricula  for  compulsory  and  upper  second- 
ary education  are  prescx;ibect  for  each  school  grade  and  made  uniform  ally 
over  the  country  by  the  Ministry  of  Ed^ation.     In  this  sense,  the  ad- 
ministration of  education  Lix  Japan  is  highly  centralized. 

A  number  of.  private  schools  exist  at'  all  levels  tro^.  kindergarten  to 
university.    There  is  no  essential- difference  in  education  between  public 
and  private  •schools .    The  private  school^  more  or  less  receive  subsidy 
irom  either  the  national  or  pref  ectural  govei^ment  i  'Most  of  them  are 
located  in  big  cities.     In  some  of  ,them,  their  pupils  are  much  brighter 
than  those  of  the  public  schpols.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  compet- 
icive  -fieiection  At  the.  time  of  eat  ranee -and  tiie  family  background 
favorable  to  education.     In  many  private  schools,  however,  the  academic 
abilities  of  pupils  are  not  necessarily  better  than  those  of  pu|)lic 
schools.     In  other  words,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  private  schools. 

Th^  children  who  have\attained  the  age  of  six  before  April  \  must  be 
enroled 'in  an  elementary  school  on  April  1  of  that  year. 
Those  who  will  become  si^x  years  old  on  or  after  April  1  will  be  enrolled 
on  April  1st  of         following  year.    The  percentage  of  those  who  fail 
to  be  enrolled  or  who  aife  absent  from  schcjul  for  a  long  period  is 
negligible.    For  example,  in  1967  the  percentage  of  such  fhildren  was 
only  3.8  percent  in  elementary  schools  and  0.7  percent  in  lower  secondary 
scho9ls.    Among  them,  2,0  percent  in  elementary  schools  and  0.4  percent 
in  lower  secondary  schools  were  Absent  because  of  illness,.     In  elemen- 
*tary  through  upper  secondary  schools,  there  is  practically  no  .holdover 
in  the  same  ^grade>or  dismissal  from  school  for  any  reast)n,  I^st  of  all 

h  happen  only  vhen- e  child  hy  extreme"^ 


l\ast 

ly  poor  health.    Neither  is  there  any  case  of  double  promotion)  or 
skipping  allowed  for  any  reason,  ev^n  ^f ot  very  excellent  achi^eroents. 
1\\e  reason  why  they  are  not  allowed  is  thkt  holding  over  in  the  same 
^rade  Ts  considered  "a  dishpno^t"  while  sklpp-ing  is  "ufUjair.**  Therefore; 
both  parents  an<l  teachers  have  the  idea  that  these  systems  cannot  be 
permitted  in  school  at  all.    One  of  the  reasons  \A\y  such  a  ridiculous 
idea  is  prevailing  without  any  question  is  that  people  think  of  school' 
4>riroarily  as  an  institution  which  grants  students  some-  formal  qualifi- 
cation rather  than  a  place  to  develop^  their^children's  abij^ities. 
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.    The  qumber  o£  special  classes  for' the  blind,  deat,  dt!!;S>«hy  sic  ally* 
handicapped,  and  weak-minded  is  2.6  percent  oi  the'  total  nunbeT^of  the 
c4asses. in  elementary  schools,  and  3.4  percent  of  all  the  lower 
secondary  classes,.    The  number  of  children  enrolled  in-  the  special  ' 
classes  is  0.7  percent  of  a  1 1.  elementary  children,  and  1.0  percent  of  ' 
all   lower  secondary  children.     Among  them,  the  number  of  classes  for 
Che  weak-miaded  is  very  small..    Therefore,  4-5  percent  of  the  ^Ypils 
m  ordinary  "classes  of  compulsory  grades  should  be  regarded  mentally 
weak,  their  IQ  being  below  75.     Because  of  the  above  reason  the  dif- 
ference o(  abilities  within  a  class  is  very  large  in  compul sorv  "grades . 
Ability  grouping  cannot  be  adopted,  as  antagonism  to  it-^Tstrong.  The 
objection  stems  out  of  the  same  reason  which  denies  the'holdover  in*the 
same  grade.  _  The  denial  of^bility  grouping  further  accelerates  the 
ditference  of  abilities  within  a  class.     As  a  natural  result,  the 
instruction  givenQy  a'teacher   is"  aimed  at.jthe  pupils-of  average 
aoiUty.    Therefopi,  ^excellent  pupils  are  bbred  while  inferior  ones 
^ire  left  behind.     If  the  parents,  of  inferior  pupils  can^afford  it' 
they  hire  a  college  student  as  ^&\utor- of  their  children  or  b^nd  ^he■r 
children  tQ  a  priA;ate  teacher  .a_f^  schn'nl.  wh.iie.  ttfe  ^i-ldren' ^eep 
attending, at  the  regular  school,  as  well.  .  • 

Characteristics  of  Educational  Staffs        ^  %  .  * 

■        Pistribation  of  public  schoot  teachers  hy  age  and  sex  in  1966  was  as 
.  _siLawn  in  TaWe-4.     laough  no  &t«ti*H.-eai  figure  -of  the rr-roctDecrt^nS-^lc- 
status.  is  available,   t^'  is  generally  considered  they  belong  to  middle^ 
^  middle  cUss.     Table  5  shows  the  distribution  of  teachers  bv  the  nu.T.bGC 
of  subjects  they^teach.     Table  6  shows  the  kinds  of  schools!  from  which 
_       teacii^rs   in   1965  graduated.     But   today  mobt  teachers  come,  from  teachers' 
colleges  , of  national  univer'sity;  Table  7  shows  thf  distribution  of  ne-.4y 
recruited  teachers  in  1967.     The  description  on  'in-service  training  o*f 
tf*a?hers   is  pnitted   m  .the  present  report,   as   it  varies  in  its  cunt.'r>t  ■ 
by  locality,   school  level, and  subject. 

•      "   '     "  Table  4  •  •*    '  - 


Age  &  Sex 

29  or  under 

30  -  39 
40  -  49 

50  -  ... 

fotal 

Male 


Elementary 

18% 
4;  . 

23  ^ 

12 
100 
3Q.4 

49.6  • 


Lower  -Second nr> 
-     •  ^6% 
46 

-  18        r  ■ 

10*  - 
100  \  • 
73.9  ■ 
26  .-1 
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table  5'    — ^ 


Teacii  Ko  Sub-ject  ^ 


Elementary    Luwer  Sec oaclary 
#  * 


(Most 

of^hem  are  *princip/als) 

14% 

■  8;. 

T^ach 

in  special  class  • 

2 

h-  3 

Teach 

one  subject  * 

5  • 

57 

Teach 

two  subjects  ) 

26 

)  ■ 

79 

Teaoh 

three  or- more  subjects  ) 

A 

Table  6 


> 


Graduated  From 


/School 


1ptteacher*s  College, 

Olsher  University 

Junit?r  College  for  Teacher  *s) 
^  Training) 

Normal  School  in  Old  System  ) 
*  Other  Junior  College  ^ 

Upper  Secondary  Scho^JL,  

Total  (number J  *  339,884 


Teaching  in  * 
mentary         Lower  Secondary 


4.1 
45. a 
10.2 


22  ',T 

32.: 

18.0 
'  5.0 
232,600 


Table  7 


Teach 

ing  In 

Graduatcfl  Frciff^  ^ 

Elefaenraty 

•  Lower  Secondary 

TeaS^ier's  College  of 

^School  . 

School 

• 

Nat  ional  University 

71.5% 

-  48.5/c 
»  30.3 

Other  University 

U.Q 

Junior  College 

Others^      *  ^ 

14  .J9' 

17.9  • 

o:6  ^  ' 

3.0 

Classroom  Descriptio 


The  nainb€?r  of  papils  in  a  class  was  33.4  if^  elementary  school  and 
44.5  in  lower  secondary  scfiool  in  19-68.    As  all  public  schools  a're 
coedugatiopal ,  the  njmber  of  bqjys  and  tfeat  of  girls  may  be  considered 
equal .     '       '  « 


Amount  of  Schooling  '  «  • 

The  number  of. lessons  given  in- elementary  school  is  31  per  week  in 
the  fiftn  grade- (age  10),  which  amounts  to  108?«  for  tHe  acade-nic  year. 
-One,  Usson  js  45  minutes  in  elementary  school.     In  the  ninth  grade 
(age  14),  they  have  32  lessons  ifta  week,  1120  lessons  for  the  whole 
year.    One  lesson  rs  fon  50  minutes  in  lower  secondary  school  . 

#■ 

Ratio,  of  Public  to  Private  Schools,  or  Basic  System  VaViat'ions 

-In  1968  t^ere  were  162  private  elementary  schools,  which  -..as  onlv  ' 
0  6  percent  ot  the. total  number  (25262)  of  elementary  schools;  while 
the  number  of  >.rivate,  lower  secondary  schools  was  601,  5  2  per-ent 
the  total  number  (11463)  of  lower  secondary  schools.    The  n^-ber  af 
pupils  enrolled  in  private  elementary  schools  was  53,700,  0  5  percent  • 
of  the  total  nun^er  (9, 383, 000)-of  elementary  school  pupil.;  and  the 
number  of  students  in  pr ivate  -lower  secondary  schoo'ls  was  900 
_2.9  percent  of  the  total  number  (5,043,000)  of  lower  secondar'  schoai  • 
students.     Some  private  schools  are  coeducational  while  sur^e  L'th^rs  i»re 
•  either  only  for  boys  or  for  girls.    At  the  1-evei  of  upper  secondary 
school,  most  private  schools  are  either  for  boys  or  for  gi-rls  only. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  General  School  System  •  • 

In  Japan  where  social  mobil'ity  is  grealf,  what  decides  the  future  of 
children  is,  first  of  aU ,   their  school  career.     That  t&^!  sS^e'Sfig^ 
receives  only  compulsory  education,"  it  is  an  unfavorable  condition  to 
him  while  graduation  from  a  well-reputed  university  means  very  -.uch 
for  him.     Therefore,  even  the  parents  of  lower  social  status  want  'to" 
senT  their  children  to  college  and/cJr  yniversity,  though  they  themsc Ivef 
could  nor  receive  higher  education  (see  Table  8).'   'ihtis ,  sor.e  character- 
i.stic  feat-ureb  appear  concerning  /apanes^  educat^pn'    Firstl.  ,  what  ib 
important   is  not  the  academic  abilities  children  'get   in  universiiy 
b-Jt  the  dimploma  they.jget  there.   'The  situat-iob  is  not  d  if  ferent^even  in 
the  case  of  girls,  ei-e*.er.   .That  is,>if  a-girl'has  a  poor  academic 
career,  she  is  handicapped  in  finding  a  mate  who  has  a-bnUiant  future 
prospect.     Now,  most  universities  confer  diplomas  on  their  stcdent.s  as 
long  at,  they  stay_  there  for  a  required  number  of  years  and  pavtheir  ' 
tuition;  no,  matter  whether  they' study -hard  or  not'.  .  Therefore',  what 
parents  aim  at  is  nothing  but  to  send  their  children-  to  ^  ^.-e  11 -r<fputed 
univers^ity.  '  In  order  to  achieve  this,  aim,  they  have  to  send'th^ir 
children  to  an.npper  secondary  school  which  sends  mpny  of  its  Graduates 
to  well-knpwn  universities.     Then,   in  order  to  enter  4  well-reputed 
upp'er  secondary  school,   their  children  mus't  be  in  a  weU-kpowrt  lower 
secondary  .school  many  of  whose  graduates  go  to;  a  well -reputed' upper 
econdary  sriiool.     Every  time  children  enter  a  higher  level  of  school 
hey  have- to  go  through  a  highly  competitive  entrance' examinat ion •  --' 
In  tlj^i«  connection  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  questionnaires  or 
tests  for  Research  can  be  given  in  any  Japanese 'school  UtWecn  September 
and  MarcftT^s  this  is  the  period  when  the  entrance -examin^  iWand  its" 
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preparatory  study  are  going  on  everywhere  in  Japanese  schools.  In 
order  to  have  children  pass  the  exam,  •a  tremendous  amount  of  preparatory 
education  is  ^given,  vrhich'often  rrrakes  th^m  sacrifice  the  devefopment  of 
their  character,  health,  sociability,  and  creativity.    This  is  done  ^ 
even  at  the  age  of  kindergarten,   in  its  ^extreme  cases.     I  wojIg  say,  it 
'is  desperately  done  all  over  Japan.     This  is  the  most  importa.it  reason 
why  Japanese  children  showed  very  high  achievem^Hif  in  mather.atics  in 
the  I£A  Study  made  in  1964;  c  f Internat  ional  Stufy  of  Achievement  in 
.Mathematics,   196^7.     In  reverse,  it  means  that,  as  soon  as  students 
succeed  in  entering  a  university  they  easily  forget  the    kno^.-l^dge  and 
ability  of  the  subjects  they  don't  need  at  the  moment.    This  is  why  the 
graduates  from  Japanese  universities  do  not  always  possess  hig:.  academic 
ability.  *        •  '  , 

SMph  defect,  tragedy,  or  disgrace  of  Japanese  education  has  certainly 
giverrmaoy  ill  effect  'to  several  aspectjs  of  our  society.    Yet,  the 
parents  and  the  whole  society  must  recognize  the  existence  of  the  system. 
Needless  to  say,  therte.  is  mucPi  criticism  of.  it,  and  many  refcrm  plans 

•  have  been  proposed,     (is  this  Is  a  problem,  however,  where  the  interests 
of  various  kinds  of  people  are  entangled  with  each  other,  reform 
campaigns  have  always\gone  only  half-way  or  been  ineffectual  —  In  other 
words,  it  may  be  said  that  our  society  still  approves  the  existence  of 

'the  , system,  though  there  are  many  complaints  about  it  as  well. 

Expected  Goals  oi  the  Educational  System  * 

Formal  provisions  in  educatio'nal  laws  are  excellefit.     But.  ^.hat 
parents  and  teachers  actually  aim  at  may  be  easily  guessed  froni  the 
above  statement. 

Parent-Teacher  Relationships 

What  parents  .request  of  teachers  may  be  e^ily  understoifcd  from  the 
^previous  statements^    That  is,  they  ask  teachers  to  assist 'their  chil- 
dren and  have  them  successfully  enter  a  well-reputed  school  of  upper 
level.    *0n  the  side  of  school,  teachers  well  know  the  parent's  desire 
and  usually  try.  to  cooperate  with  t'hem.     Needless  to 'say,  not  a  smaj.1 
.number  of  .teachers 'maintain  noble,  human«istic  ideals.     But  there  are 
many  barriers  which  restrict  their  efforts  to  put'their  id^eals  i*nto' 
prac  t  ice  .*      *  ,  ' 

Parental  Aspirations  - 

As  stlfte^^|bove ,  the  parental  -aspirat  ions  necessarily  beco,-ne  high  in  ^ 
our  society^^^  research  ,n\jade  orr  a  sample  of  2719  persons  by  NHK  Qapan 
Broadcasting  Corporation)  in  1967  ^ells  us  that  the  educational  aspira- 
tions pterents  have  for  th^ir  children  are  as  sh^wn- on  Table  8.  The 
sample  included  parents  who  belonged  'to  the 'lowest  social'  class.  It 
mubt  be  also  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  aspirations, 
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many  universities  exist  which  are  called  "univ€:rs  ity"  but  offer  a  very 
low  level  of acadc-mic  studies.     The  total  number  of  collects  and 
universities,  national,  profectural,  municipal  and  private  all  incli-SLv 
was  377  in  1968.     They  had^l ,270,000  students  enrolled.     I  .e  number  of 
junior  colleges  was  468  and  the  number  of  their  students  .as  255*,CC0. 
There  is  an  extremely  large  difference  between  a  top-level  universi^tV 
and  a  low-ranked  one  regarding  their  facilities,   faculty,  ^nd  the 
ability  of  their  stmients.    The  ranks  of  various  Minivers  l  :  les  are  ..cil 
known,  yet  it  is  considcriwd  that  such  r^nks  should  not  be  openly 
ment  ioned .        '  7' 

/  - 

System  of  Vocational  Diagnosis 

Lower  secondary  school  has  a  teacher  oj:  teachers  of  vocaLiohal 
guidance.     It   is  difficult,  however,   to  ascertain  the  nature  and  effect 
of  his  work.    'One  reason *why - it   is  difficult  to  describe  work  is 

that  almost  all  students  pltoceed^to  upper  secondary  scliools.     Anct  -^r 
reason  is  that,  because  of  the  peculiar  situation  existing  and  control- 
ling all  the  aspeoas  of  education  in  par  Qo^iatry,   any  eduoa^onal 
"act'IviTIeb  which"  ar^  not  cumpat  L51e*  uri  th  it  are  apt   to  bo  -^^^t^ctec. 

Teacher-Pupil  Re  lat  ionsh  i^)^  and  Interaction  Styles 

Regarding  teacher-pupil  re  lat  ic^ish  ips  ,   the*- strong,  rebel  L  ion  of  .Pi- 
versLty  students  since  1*968  must  be  mention^  first.     A  part  of  ttie 
student  body  made  a  really  strong  rebellion;  a  large  scale  of  police- 
force  intruded   into  university  campuses  and  a  few  students  were-^ve-^ 
killed.     Tokyo  University^  which  had   long  been  the  supreme   tower  cf 
highc^r  learning,  could  not  restore  its  order  and  had  to  s^^spend  the  re- 
cruitment of  treahman  students  for*  one  year.     The  rebellici  maybe,  at 
its  root stemm.ed  from'  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  of  govern-^ent 
hut  their  immediate  concern  was  with  the  educational  systc"  in  geni::ral 
and/or  tiie   iafitruction  in  their  own  universities,   about  w';.ch  they  had 
many  complaints.     Take  the  problem  qf .faculty  as  an  examp.i:  ^ it  is 
absolutely   impossible  to  provide  ^11   the  colleges  and  uni  ,^rsitiei:  with 
we  1 1 -qual  if  led  scholars,  when'  there 'ex  is  t  hundreOs  of  coli:.;es  and 
universities,   as  mentioned  earlier.     Tiie  rebellion  prevailed  not  only 
all  over  the  world,  but  domestically  in  Japan  from  univers.cies  t'o 
upper  secondary  schools  and  even  to  some  lower  secondary  schools,  vhich 
may  .mean  that  the   long  existing  habi^of^J^ok  ing  up  to  teacaers  as 
persons  whom  students  must  respect  anooSey  has  begun  to. collapse. 
Indeed^  in  the   last  several  years  this  tendency  to  deny  the  authority 
of  teachers  has  been  gradually  growing,  not  onlyr^n  the  un-^ver  sity ,  - 
l>tit  also  in  ^11  levels  of  school,   including  elementary  sc   _^  .4  . 

•  -  /. 
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THE  CITY^OF  THIS  STUDY 


Overall  Description 


The  metropolitan  area  called  Tokyo  had  a  population  of  10,869,OOQ  In" 
1965,  over  ten  percent  of  tj^  total  population  of  Japan,  though  the  ' 
size  of  the  area  is  rather  ^^11.    The  area  where  our  research  was  made 
is,  however^  a  part  of  the  Metropolis  often  called,  the  old  Tokyo.  This 
is    -the  maip  p«:t  of  Tokyo  with  the  population  of  9,010,000  and  divided" 
into  23  wardjs.     It  is  the  over^elrologly  important  center  of  government, 
^tndus^ry^  businiUs,  and  •  e0|^^lff|pr\  in/Japan.    Only  the  Kyoto-Osaka'  area 
camcompete  with  Tok^o  regarding  industry  and  cultural  Activities. 
Most  of  Tokyo  is  ecologically  mixed,  which  is  thfe  common  feature ^in 
most  part  of  Japan.    However,  if  we  classify  the  area  with  thr^  cate- 
gories, the  ratio  of  popul*ation  Living  in 'each  type  of  area  in  1970  is 
as  shown  in  Table  9.     The  climate  is  rather  mild  with  high  temperature^. 


Table  9 


Populat  ion 

in 

Industrial  Area 

29.77, 

Populat  ion 

'in 

Business  Area 

.  9.2 

-Populat  ion 

in 

Residential  Area. 

60.1 

* Populat  ion 

.in 

Other  Areas 

1.0 

a  little  over  30°c  in  summer  and  slightly  less  than  0°c  in  winter. 
There 'are  only  occasional  snowfalls  in  winter.    Just  before  summer  Lt 
is  very  dadip.    As  the  climate  differs  from  area  to  area  in  Japan,  .a 
comparison  of  this  area  with  other  areas  regarding  climate  has  to  bo  - 
omitted. 

Political,  industrial,  and  educational  activities  are  so  active  in* 
this  ar^ea.  that  it  is- no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  other  areas  are' 
subordinated  to  it.    As  people  move  Lnto  Tokyo  from  all  other-  areas,  ^ 
the  population  increase  is  so  rapid  that  it  ofCen  accompanies  some 
'destructive  effects  on  living  itself.    That  is,  housing,  traffic,  and 
air  pollution  are  the  problems  extremely  hard  to  solve;  the  ground  is 
sinking  in  the  -downtown  area  and  the  la*nd  where  the  ground  is  bplow 
sea-level  is  increasing. 

•  '  %  * 

V 

Educat ional  System  of  the  City 

»  '   As  for  the  educational  system  of  Tokyo,  only  some  supplementary  infor- 
mation Biay  be  needed  In  addition  to  the  previous  description  on  the 
educational  systeta  of  the  whole  nation.    In  1968  the  23-ward  area  of 
Tokyo  had  805  public  elementary  schools,  373  public  lower  secondary 
schools.  *The  number  of  children  enrq^^  there  was  S»92,OD0  and  252,000, 
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respectively.     (This  was  a  large  increase  in  number  of  schools  and 
enrollment  since  196^.)    The  ratii  of  boys  to  girls  was     52:48  in 
elementary  schools  ^nd  54:46  in  lower  sej^ondary  schools.     The  number  of. 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  was  21,200  and  that  of  lower  secondary 
school  was.  10,300.    The  ratio  of  male  to  female  teachers  was    4^54  in 
elementary  schools  and  75:25   in  lower  secondary  schools.     The  nurtlber  of 
students  per  class  wa^  37.8  in  elementary  schools  and  4Q.7  in  lowlr 
secondary  schools.     These  f  igures' are  ^mi Ur  to  the  equivalent  ones  , 
in  nationwide  statistics.     As  for  parents'  aspirations  for  their  chil- 
dren's education,  about  40  percent, of  them  want' to  send^their  children 
to  college  and/or  university.     Pra;:tically  ijo  parents  think  compulsory 
Education  is  all  that'  their  children  need.' 


# 


'    In  the  whole  Tokyo  area^   the  number  of  foreign  children  enrolled  in 
public  elementary  schools  is  only  0.5  percent  of,  the  total  enrollment, 
and  that   in  public  lower  secondary  schools  is  0.6  percent.  In/both 
school  levels,  SO  percent  of  the  foreign  children  are  Koreans. 

>    As  stated  above;  private  schools  da  not  belong  t;o  a^r^^  ^pchool;  d iftr Lc t , 
and  naturally  recrxiit  their  students  from  a  widet  area,    .that '  meanb  it 
LS  not  fair  to  compare  the  number  of  private  schools  and   the  number  of 
stiidents  enrolled  there  with  the  equivalent  figures  in  the  23-ward  area. 
Therefore,  we  will  compare  them  with  tl?e  equivalent  figures   in  a  larger 
area  which  includes  not  only  23  wards  Tjut  also  adjacent  c  it les,  ' though  ' 
such  comparison   ie  not  yet  sufficiently,  adeqjuate.     Now,   in  the  above 
area  (23  wards  and  all  "cities'*  in  the  Tokyo  Metropolis)   tliere  are  52 
private  e lementary , schools  as  against  995  public  elementary  schools, 

^20i  private  lower  secondary  schools  as  against  456  public   lower  secondary 

'schools.     As  for  the  enroU^m^nC ,   the  figures  are  24,000  vs  739,000  in 
elc:naxitar^  schools  aad  47^00  vs.   311,000  in  lower  secondary  schools. 

-The  reason  why  this  area  has  proportionally  more  private  schools  with 
a  larger  enrollment   than  the  natiunal  average  is  that  t he, propor t ion  oi  ' 
students   is  larger  who  \^ant  to  enter  well -deputed  private  schools  so  that 
they  could  enter  excelL^nt  universities.     Another  reason  is  that  the 
central  part  of  old  ToMyo  is  not  a  residential  area  any  more  and  that 

.students   live  in  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo  or  adjacent  bedroom- towns ,  no 
matter  whether  they  go  to  public  or  private  schools.     The*  space  doesn't 
allow  the  detailed  discussion  on  this  point. 

There     is  not  much  more  to  be  specially  mentioned  about  Tqk^^^  , The 
.  ^niy  remark  to  be  lastly  added  is  that  any  movementfs  which  emerge  in  "  ^ 
various  aspects  of  Japanese  society  and  which  a^e  always  iqui-te  radical 
express  themselves  with  especially  strong  tone- when  they  appear  in  Tokyo. 
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THE 'Sjh-ECTED  SAMPLE^  * 
On         Method  of  Sampling  Fourteen-Year-Qld  Subjects  ui  196^ 

decided  to  get  our  sample  from  Tokyo,     However,  the  ^dminis*- 
trat^ve  aifea  named  Tokyo  Metropolis  is  a.  very  large  area  which  extends, 
on  the  one  hand  toward  the  south  and  the  north  without  any  ecological 
bout^ary  until  it  neighbors  five  cities  of  other  prefectures.     In  this 
area  the  population  is  evenly  dense.    On  the  other  hand-,   in  its 
west:ern  part,   it  also  includes  villages  and  mour)tainous  areas  which 
are  culturally  much  retarded.    Therefore',"  we  de\:ided  to  limit  our  area 
of  study,  as  a  rule,  to  the  twenty-three  wards  which  cover  th€:  old  and 
centfral  p4rt  of  Tokyo.     In  many  studies,  thig  area  is  trea*ted  as  a  unit. 
•It  .Ifias  a-population  o,f  8,901 ,000,  -the/overwhelmingly  large  part  of  the 
\tot:al  population  of  t'h^  whole  Tokyo*]|etropolis  (10,877,000  in  1965). 
However,  when  we  limit  our  study  to  this  area,  more  than  ten  bedroom- 
•  towiis  are  onjitrted  which  directly  neighbor  our  area  and  which  embyace 
manly  rath^  high  class  families.    Regarding  Jfhis^  point,  we  have  nade 
sonk  adjustment  by  including. 09-School  as  explained  below. 

^     tower  secondary  educTat ion-  is  compulsory  in  Japan.     We  have  state- 
bwri^d,  municipal  an'd  pr iv^fe ,  lower  secondary  schools.     As  the  number  of 
stajte-owned  schools  is  veVy  small,  we  wiU'negUct  them  in  our  study. 
£ach  public  school  (municipal  school)  has  its  scljooL  district  while  the 
priii^ate  school  doesn^t  have  a  set  district  and  accepts  students  from  any 
area  regardless  of  their  r^sidefices.    The  district  of  a  -  lower  secondary 
school*  usually  co^nsis^s 'of  the  districts  of'  a  few  elementary  schools. 
Some^mes,  it  includes  only  orte  elementary  school  district' and ,  in  -some 
cases,  an  elementary  .school  district  extends  over  two  lower  secondary 
$ch6ol  districts.*  Under  such  a  district-system,  each  lower  secondary 
school  ge.ts  its  students' from  some  particular ,  elementary  schogj  or  ^ 
schools.    >li  public  schools  are  coeducatioaal .    Most  private  schools- 
are  for  the  separate  sexes,  but  some  of  them  are  coeducational/'^  Among 
.  private*  schijols ,  the  number  of  girU*  schools  is  the  largest^  There 
isn't  any  essential  difference  of  curriculum  between* publ ic  and  private 
schools.     However,  the  instruction  is  \isually  more*  strict  in  the  for^nef  * 
thah  in  the  latter/  Pra^ate  schools  have  their  bwn  characteristics 
respectively  and  are  differently  rankeS  as  to  their  reputations.  The 
numbers  of  schools  and  students  in  Septembej^  1965  are  ^hojvn  ia  Tabla 
10.    -'We  took  our  sample  school?  mostly  from^ublic  schools.  * 

It  was  desirable  to"  get  a  most  representative  sample  fron  the  twenty- 
tnree  ward  area^  using  a  strajtified  random  %ampling  method.     It  was, 
.however,   impossible  for  the  following  reasons.     First',  many^  schoc^ls  did 
not  want  to  spare ^nine  teaching  hour*-for  this  research  ^nd  refused  xo * 
cQOperate  with  usJ    Therefore,  we  had  to  ask  a  limited     number  of  schools 
which  are  clo*sely  related  wKh  our  institirte  or  with  some  of  our 
researchers.     Second,  as  the  number  i)f  students  belonging  to  upper- 
mid<Jle  class  is  proportionally  small,  if  we  want  to  get  our  sample 'from 
a  rather  limited  number  of  schools,  we  mUrst  iijtent  ionally- caoos^  some  / 
schools  where  we  know  that  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  upper -middle 
students  ^re  enrolle'd.     Schools  07  and  09  are  the  oTtes  chosen  wijth  such 
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-^nteiition.     As  , Che  result  of  such  procedure  ,  ^our  sample  of /schools  and 
accordingly  the  sample  of  sCdyenCs  are  sonewha^^  deviated  from  their 
populat  ions, /respect  ively..     lltat  is,  we  got*  rather  many  schools  *and  * 
their  students  of  relatively  high  academic  standard.'  In  ord^r  to  make 
up  for  this  defect,  we  tried  Co  get  our  sample  schools  from  -as  w^ide  ' 
an  area  of  twenty-three  ward's  as  possible.     We  also  stratified  all 
public  schools  fn  the  ward-area  (see  Table  14)  and  tried  to  make  the 

dumber  of  students  to  be  taffen  into  fhe  sample  from  each  group 
proportionally  as  equal  as-  possible  with  the  size  of  the  group^  in  the 
population,  when  we  resatnpled  the  needed  number  of  students  from  the 

./Sample  schools.  .  \        '  '  ^ 


Table  10 


Number  of 
Schools 


Total 


Number  of 
Bovs 


Number  of 
Girls 


Public  Schc^i 

The  Whole-  Area  of 
Tokyo  Metropolis 

497  • 

387,400 

— ' — — 

" 'Ward  Ar^a  only 

373  • 

* 

3^,000 

168,000  y 

140,000 

Private  School 

The  Whole  Area  of 
Tokyo  Metropolis 

• 

194 

5^,000 

20,20oV 

37,800 

,,.Tabfl  11  shows  the  ecological  character  'of  each  ward  which  is 
reported  "t>y  Mr.  Suzuki  of  the  National  Institute  of  Statistical  Mathe- 
matics.-   His^Yeport  is  based  on  the  census  of  1960.     He^  got  nine  strata 
by  grouping  a  few  wards  together  ^/hicn  are  of  similar  character  and,  in 
many  cases,  peigh'boring  with  each  other.     Though  we  oannot  say  that' a 
school  alway%  ba^  the  same  ecological  character  ^s  the  stratum  to  which 
it  belongs,  we  can  roughly  knuw  its  ecological  feature  by  its  location 
as  Tokyo  is  ecologically  well  differentiated  and  the  ecological 
features  of  a  school  and  the  ward  where  it  is  located  are  often  closely  ' 
related -^Ith  each  other.     Table  12  explains  the  char^acter  of  the  school* 
district  of  c-ach  sample  school.     The  advancement  ratio  into  upper 
secondary  school  means  how  many  petcent  of  the  .graduates  proceeded  to 
fuli-time  upper  secondary  schools.     In  other  words,   it  shows  the.  edu- 
cational aspiration  as  well  as  the  financial  status  of  the  parents  and 
the  professional  qualities  of  the  teachers  in  a  givep  school.  Therefore, 
we  of ten  consider  this  figure  one  of  the  best   indices  to  indicate- the 
^level  of  school  as  a  whole.     Among  the   listed  schools,   some  remarks  may 
be  needed  on  07  and  09  Schools. 

67  School .       As  it  is  notorious  all  over  tjie  world,  tfie  entrance  exam- 
inations for  universities  or  colleges  are  hlghl!^  competitive  ip  Japan. 
Therefore,  parents  tjry  to  have  their  children  enter^  ap  upper  secondary 
school  which  has  the  reputat ion  of  making  a  good  number  of  students 
successfully  pass  the  entrance  exa^iinat ions  of  highly  reputed  universi- 
ties in-  past  vears.     In  order  to  let  their  children  enter  such  an  upper 
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Table  il 

W 

/ 

Stratum 

Hatne  of  Ward 

Nufvber  of 

Eligible 

Voters 

Classification  by 

Profession 

Classification  by  Industry  ^. 

*  o 

r 

Professional  . 
Trrhnic.ll  & 
/Vdministrat  ivc 

Clerical 

S.ilos  & 
""Service 

Skilled  & 

nil  T  R  1  1  1  k  U 

L.ibor 

'  Conwmm  icat  ion  , 
Ti*ansportat  ion , 
Finance  &  Public 
Admiuistrat  ion 

Wholesale , 
Retail,  & 
St*  r  V  it  e 

^Maiitif  .let  urc 
&  Construe- 
t  iun 

A«ri- 

en  1 turr 
&  F  ish ■ 
cry 

I 

Chiyoda , 
Minate 

347  874 

11  .9-17. 6X  , 

13.9-19.97, 

26/^42. 9Z 
1 

£'* .  o  JO  .yjfm 

tl  .'5-21 .07, 

44  O-hO  or 

7ft  n-1ft  17 

V 

n 

li  • 

Hunkyo , 
1  ti'.h  1  nui 

701,673  ^ 

^  16.9-18.5 

19.2-21^5 

24  .4-26.2 

33 . 1 -38 .0 

16.5-19.3 

41.0-44.0 

36.2-41.5 

0 

iil 

St)  1  litty '1 , 
Nskano, 
Ner  lAia 

'  695.804 

•18.2-21  1 

21 .4-26.6 

,4 

28.6-31.1 

21.6-27.0 

3^.4-42 .4 

31  4-35.2 

-11.8 

1 

Ncj^iiro  1  * 

Sitg  i  nam! » 

\  ;ic>  .1  va 
a'  V  L      w  y  M 

 y 

1, 044. 7*88 

21  1-24.9 

2^  6-aB.l 

19  8-21  9 

27  0-33. A 

20.6-23. 3 

36. 7-41 .0 

12.8-41 .5 

-  2.7 

O 
1 

V 

Talto 

194.805 

11.6 

9.0 

36  2  ^ 

►  43.6 

8.7 

48.  7 

42.3 

0 

i  '. 

?1 

^9tifRlda , 
Arakawa, 

Koto 

615,402 

7.8-9.5 

9.6-1^7 

20^.2-21.9  ' 

56.6-59.0 
( 

8.4-16^1 

28  2-30.3 

55.0-62.0 

0 

VII 

Kilt  siifthtka. 

.  826.153 

7.3»9  8 

13.3-15.2 

18  3-19.9 

49.2-55.00 

15.5-16.6 

26.2-27.0 

M 

50.9-55  -9 

0 

vm  • 

l|abash I » 
Kita 

606,358 

12  0-12.6 

19.5-21  .X 

19.4-21.5 

4(>.2-46  7 

17.5-19.8 

31  .7-33  4 

46  6-48.6 

-  2  0 

LX 

Shipaftawa 

787.628 

14.2-15.8 

19.1-19.9 

19.2-21 .6 

r 

4M  3-44/0 

15.8-17  6  * 

32.0-34  3 

9 

47.5-49.5 

-  2.3 

\ 

\ 
\ 

• 

\ 

• 

* 

ft  • 

\ 

« 

♦  r 

> 

f 

/ 

0 

19.5 
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Table  12                                                                      *  . 

• 

t  ^ 

*Code  Number 
of  School 

Advancement  Rac io 
Into  Upper 
Secondary  School* 

Nime  of  Ward 

^•Number  of 
S  t  ufJ  e  n  t  s 

Pnrol  lc>H 

in  1965 

Cluiracter  of  School  District 

'      . .« 

• 

r  ■ 

63  0 

Siimida 

•  905 

'   '.  

^^o«;tly  Inwer  clnss  families  engaged'i'n  small  industry  EdTicnlionn! 
tnvironiprnt  ts  not  good. 

/ 

• 

Sh  inagnwa 

W — 

'"975 

f                                           '  ,  

includes  matw  ^1  aborers  working   in  <;mall  or  med  I'im-s  ized  factories  There 
are»also  a  considerable  numbct'of  f actof y-owiiers  or  stoie-kccpcrs 

• 

HfRuro 

754 

i?csltlenLial  ^^ired.     Many  office  workers  as  well  as  <;t  ore -kccf)t  rr,  .iro  1  ivinj; 
1-                                 •               *  t]jeic. 

Bunkyo 

J'" 

» 

•           *  < 

A  part  of  the  so-called  "educat  iorjal  area"  where  many  s'chools  arc  locap^-d. 
Educational  envl»onmont    Is  rather  good.     However,  mSny  families  wUh 
edncatfonal  mind  wtio  live   in  fhis  school  district  send  tiieir  rhi4Jren  to 
sahools  of  oLhrr  distiicts  which  liavt  a  hipjicr  .iiadcmic  n'fnUatfon 
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05 

92  1 

ShLb'iya 

1440 

A  tlme-agcd  residential  area,  where  a  considerable  number  ol  dormi Lories 
of  larfio  enterpriser  are  IvcaLed. 

f 

•  06 

92  6  ~ 

Nakano 

695 

—                                                   I"  * 

A  typical  residential  aVca  of  middle  class  In  ttTe  outskirts  of  Tokyo 

T 

07 

94  3 

Shlbuya 

1067 

A  high-class  residential  plnce  with  some  bosinesr  nrea. 

08 

96.4  , 

Mcyiito 

1035 

.  Right,  near  our  Instit«|tc.     Fatrly  good  residential  place 

•  / 

09 

Chofii-c  1 1  y 

HI  J 

As  this  is  a  j».  irl's  pr  Ivai  c  'r.ciiool. ,   It  h.is  no  schocil  district. 
 '  *  .  . —  t  

f 

*Thls  It  the  perccntap.e  of  the  nnmhcr  of  graduate-;  who  entetttd  fiill-t'^mc  nppc'r  se<.t)ndar\  scJjooU  against  the  number  of  .ilf  the  grnfluales 
in  a  >tij^n  scliool   In  1965.  A  ' 


secoritlary  school,  Chey^ send  Cheir  children  to      lower  secondary  sc.iool  ^ 
which  has  a  similar  reputation  concernir^Che  entrance  into  well-^noicn 
upper  secondary  schools .  v.Jhe  s^me  policy  is  applied  to  the  selection 
of  elementary  school  or  e<ren  of  kindergarten •    As  07  school  has  s  .ch 
a  rejiutation,  many  parents  with  high  income  ♦nd  high  educational  back- 
ground living  outside  of  its  school  district  manage  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  this  school ,  ^hough  it  is  illegal  and  its  illegality  is 
repeatedly  discussed jevery  spring  when  a  new  academic  year  begins.  As 
this  illegal  deyltce  is  used  mostly  concerning  the  education- of  treir^ 
sons,  this  school  has  much  more  boys  than  girls.  ^  Accordingly,  the  ratio 
of  boys  to  girls  is,  to  our  surprise,  4:1  instead  r)f  1:1.    We  ha**c 
decided  to  include  t^is  school  in  our  sample,  because,  due  to  the  above- 
written  reason,  it  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  uppep^middU  class 
children,  especially  boys^     it  must  be  also  added, that,  for  this  s^me  . 
reason;  the  above  description  of  the  character  of  the  SV:h(|ol  district 
may  no't  have  much-  meaning   in  regard  to  this  school, 

09  School .    This  is  a  gltls'  private  school - 16cated  in  a  high-class 
residential  area  neighboring  the  western  part  of  the  tw^nty-thr^  \'ards 
area.     It  draws  its  students  frorf  a  wide  residential  area  covering, the 
inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  twenty- three  wards.     This  scnool 
has  the  upper  ^secondary  department  as  well,"  where  all  the  graduates  of 
its  lower-  secondary  department  automat-i«:d*ly  proceed.*'  Therefore,   it  is 
meaningless  to  speak  of  the  advancement  ratio  of  this  school.  Ine 
academic  'level  of  *  their  students  is  about, the  same  as  that  of  05  School 
and  not  much,  different  from  that  of  07  School.     As  w6  stated  above,  we 
could  get  many  upper-midd  Ijs  class  boys  from  07  School,  but  not  ^ery  many 
up^er-middle  class  girls.     Therefore,  we  added  this  school  to  our  sample 
so  that  we  could  get  many  upper-middle  class  girls  who  mayxoun^er- 
balance  the  boys  selected  from  07  School.    By  adding  these 'two  schools 
we  think  we  have  got  a  better  sample  to  represent  all  the  students  in 
Tokyo.     The  reasons  we  think  are,  first,  that  we  have^our  sar-.ple  from  a 
wl(}er  area  as  well  as  a  wider  range  of  social  classes  in  Tok/c.  Second, 
that  we» included  in  our  sample  two^ schools  representing  a  group. of 
gpecial^  schools,,   as  explained  above. 

In  order  to  get  the  final  sample  out'^of  th^  tested  students  / -..-e 
divided  all  the  flower  secondary  §iCho.ols'of  the  twenty-three  wards  into 
three  groups  according. to  their  advancement  ratios  (Tabl6  13).    Then  we 
^Hotted  a  certain  number  of  sample  stuflents  to  each  group        schools  in 
*  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  sttident  population  of  the  group  to  which 
the  given  schools  belong.  'We  tried  to  get  the  allotted  hurSer  of 
students  from  each  group  of  schools  as  much  as  possible.' 

The  numbers  of  the  upper-middle  and  upper-lower  students   in  the  ninth 
grade  of  our  sample  schools  are  as  shown  in  Table  14.     The  number  of 
students  whpm  we  'could  use  for  our  study  further  decreased  by  July^  the 
end  of  our  study  of  this  age  group,  not  only  Jjecause  of  the  transfer  l^.ut 
also^cause  of  the  exclusion  of  some  students  due  to  the  mconp leteness 
of  their  data. 
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Table*  13 


Advanccmenc  Ratio 
into  Upper 
Secondary  School 


-  49.9 


50 


55 


60  - 


65  r"- 


70 


75 


80 


85 


90  - 


95 


-Total 


Number  of 
Schools 


11 


11 


18 


28 


24 


41 


57 


91 


70 


17' 


373 


Number  of  Students  Enrolled 
(Includes  7,8  &  9  grades) 


Allotted  number 
in  the  sample 


4.026 


9.085 


10  345 
167083 


24.605 


24.800 


35.499 


55.154 


85.598 


66.038 


W.487 


348.720 


> 


124,443  =  35.7%..;..-.  143 

140,752  =  40.3%   161 

83,525  =  24.0%   96 


100% 


400  \ 


Sample  Schools 


01 


02 


03 


04 


05,06,  07,  08 


is  300.  'The  biggest  school  has 


Remarks  Co  Table  13 

a.  k  school  has  935  students  in  average.     Its  S.D, 
,    .1933  studefits,  th^  smallest:  194  students.      ^  * 

b.  In  the  allottment  of  the  sample,  we  considered  09  School  belonging  to  Gro'^up  III. 

c.  First,  we  had  planned  to  stratify  public  schools  using  two  labels        further  education 
ratio  and  the  ecological  character  of  the  school's  location.     However,  we \  found  that  the^ 
correlation  coefficient  between  the  advancement  ratio  of  a  school  and  the  level  of 
advancement  ratio  of  the  ward  where  the  school  was  located  was  as  large  as  0.738.    The  . 
advancement  ratio  of  a  ward  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  students  who 
proceeded  to  upper  secondary  schools  by  the  total  number  of  students  eprolled   in  the 
scfiools  of  the  given  ward.    Tligrefore,  we  used  only  the  advancement  ratios  of  the  schools 

•  when  we  stratlfiefl  them.  * 


As- Table  14  shows,  we  h'ave  a- smaller -number  of  students  in  the 
scho|?ls  belonging  to  Group        than  the  puniber^  allotted  to  this  group. 
We  supplemented  the  shortage  with  tTife  students  of  other  groups.    As  a 
rule,  we  supplemented  the  shortage  of  uppfer-middle  Students  first.with 
those  of  tHe  schools  belonging  to  Group  I,  schools; ^vfi^^th  low  advancemeni 
ratio,     theh  with  those  of  the  Group  III,  while  we- supplemented  the 
shortage  of  upper-lower  studeats  firs-t-wUh  tho'Se  of  the  schools  belon; 
ing  to  Gi5dup  III,  the  schools  with  higb  advancement  ratio,    then  with 
those  of  Group  I. 

Looking,  in  Table  12  and  Table  14,  at  the  relation  between  the 
advancement  ratio  and  the  social  classes  of  students  in  each, school, 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that,   in  the  population',  the  advancemen-t  ratio 
and  the  number  of  upper-middle  studentrs  have  a 'highly  positive  correla 
tion  with*each  other  and  that  the  former  and  the  n-umber  of  upper-lower 
s^tudents  have  a  highly  negative  ofle . 

It  may  be  apparent' from  the  above  description  that,  from  thus 
abtaine^  figures,  we  can  not  make  any  Bxact  estimation  of  the  statisti 
eal  figures  of  the  student  population  of  Tokyo.    However,  we  may  think 
t^iat,  for  the  purpose  of  inter-cultural  comparison,  our  samp»le  is  a  fa 
representative  of  the  students  with  various  traits  based  on  thpse  Ii\  i 
in  large  cities.    TherMore,  we  suppose  that  general  tendencies  of  the 
relations  between  various  variables  found  in  our  sample  will  xoinc ide 
with  fi^ose  to  be  found  in  a  more  per^fect  sample  which  ma^  be  obtained 
by  a  rpore  exact ,  random-sampl ing  . 
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201 


02 


0) 


03 


06 


07 


Total 


Uppyr-.^jtdtlie 


Boys 


18 


A7 


19 


58 


3) 


181 


13 


30 


22 


22. 


22 


129 


251 


Porcrntnj;r  of 
Upprr-Middlo  * 
SiMtlrnls  .ijviinsl 
T{>1  n  1  N>miJ)0 r"  of 


•6 


3  4 


3  6 


11  .n 


19.3* 


23  0 


25.5 


19.0 


tJpper- Lower 


Boy? 


58 


37 


19 


37 


25 


16 


23 


31 


246 


60 


30 


23 


30 


24 


20 


10 


28 


233 


Pr  rcr  nt  .TKT  of  • 
L'ppc  r-I^wrr 
^  S  taiflfnt  s  ngn  i  ir^l 
Totnl  Nunib^T  of 
Ninth  Crnder-, 


40.1 


78,3 


21.8 


23  7 


12.3 


20.2 


10.5 

 ^ 

21  . 1 


2.9 


TotJ^l  Number 
of  Sriidout  s 
in  each  <>chool 
in  whom  wc  nrt 


124 


75 


49 


98 


126 


77 


113 


U2 


137 


911 


Total  Nwftnl^er  The  N»tnt|)cr  in 

of  StiKt^rits  tbe  SnmpU*  , 

in  each  grotip  nllotttfl  to 

in  wht'm  wt\  e.icli  group  ' 


Boys 


Ctrl  3  Boys 


C I  r  1 5 


Total 


100         99         7,2      72  143 


77  7P         HO      80  161 


^50       315         40      48  96 


J 
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On  The  Method  of  Sampling  Xfn-Year-Old  Subjects  •  - 

In  Japan,  99.7  percent  of  six-year-old  children  enter  elementary 
schools  (a  six-year  course)  ort  the  1st  of  April  ea<;h  year.  Once 
entered,  they  neither  repeat  a  same  grade  twice  or  more  due*  to  any  cause 
except  Illness  nor  skip  over  certain  grades  as  a  result  of  their 
achieving  excellent  school  records,  until  graduating  from  lower 
secondary  schools  (a  three-year  course).    -Therefore,  the  age  of  the 
ov>srwhelming  majority  of  s4:udents  in  a  certain  grade  can  be  known-^as 
soon  as  a  time  oi  investigation  is  determined.    Based  An  this  fact,  j^e 
discussed  -with  Dr.  Peck,  who  visited  Japan  in  the  autumf  of  1965,  to 
decide  that  fourteen-year-old  children  can  consequently  be  regarded  as 
the  third  graders  of  lower  secondary  school  and  also • ten-year-old  chil- 
dren as.  the  fifth  graders  of  elementary  school.  ^ 

•  Exactly  following  the  sampling  method  stated  above,  we  s^ampled  the 
needed  number  of-subjects  without  posing  any  single  subject,  and 
collected  their  -filled-up  questionnaires,  tests,  and  other  data.  We* 
also  completed  our  survey  on  the  fifth  graders  of  elementary  schtoisV  j 
and  collected  their  "necessary  .data .    We  surveyed  moi:e  than  400  pupils  ' 
so  that  we  migh^  have  some  reserve  subjects'.    What  we  aimed  at  in  our 
sampling  was  up  make  our  ten-year-old  sample  as  identical  as  possible 
with  our  fourtQen-year-old  sample  in  regard  to. a)  their  family  environ- 
ments and  b)  ecological  features  of  their  school  districts. 

By  the  exactly  same  reason  a»  in  the  cas^  of  lower  secondary  schools, 
mo.st  of'our  sample  schools  were  chosen  from  among  the  public  schools  in 
the  twenty-three  wards  of  the  central  Tokyo  Metropolis,  and  just  one 
private  school  was  added  to  them.       *  -  ^  ' 

4 

At.  first,  we  selected  one  school  ^s  our  sample  from  among  the  elemen- 
tary schools  adjoined  to  each  of  the  lower  secondary  schools  we  studied 
the  previous  spring/  We  made  sure ^that  those  selected  ha^  the  most 
similar  characteristics  to  their  adjoined  lower  secondary  schools. 

The  number  of  students  in  790  public  elementary  schools  in  the 
twenty-three  wards  Vas  580,000  in  September  1965,  whene^  that  of  373 
public  lower  secondary  schoDls  in  the  same  wards  and  ^  the  same  time 
was  300,800.    This  fact  shows  that  the  number  of  students  of  elementary 
school  i-n  fach  grade  is  generally  estimated  at  approximately  half  that 
of  lower  secondary  schools      Therefore ,  if  we  just  selected  the  number 
of  sample  elen^ntary  schpols^as  many  as  that  of  lower  secondary  schools, 
the  number  of  sample  .students  would  have  been  greatly  insufficient.  So 
we  tried  to  find  a  number  of  lower  secondary  schools  whpse  advancement 
ratio  into  upper  secondary  schools  and  whose  ecological  characteristics 
were  similar  to  those  of  OHT  sample  lower  secondary  schools',  and  which 
are  placed  as  f^^r  apart  /ronN^r  sample  lower '  secondary  schools  as 
possible.    Then,  we  chose  an  elementary  school  adjoined  to  each  of  the 
above  selected  lower  secondary  schools.    Again,  we  tried  to  select  the 
schools  not  only  adjoined  but  resembling  in  their  characteristic^  the  * 

r 
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respective  lower  secondary  schools..    The  reasc^n  why  we  selected  the 
scRools.  distantly  situated  was  to  make  the  sample  elementary  schools 
scattered  ^s  far  and  wide  as  possible  and  thus  rejjresent  the  twenty- 
three  wards thoroughly  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  lower  secondary  schools,  we  selected  eight  schools^ 
•(01  -  08)*    However,  as  06  School  refused  to' cooperate  with  us  at  the 
final  stage,  we  actually  used  seven  schools  as  our- sample  .  Ther^ore, 
we. decided  to  get  fifteen  elementary  schools,  abpiTt  twice  the  former 
number . 

However,  some  of  the  selected  elementary  schools  were  unwilling  to 
cooperate  with  us,  and  yet,  after  having  the  demograpiiic  questionnaire 
filled  out  in  several  schools,   it  became  apparent  that  without  the 
participation  of  those  non-cooperative  schools  we  could  get  enough 
sample  subjects  without  mtch  bias*     Thus,  eliminating  those  five  schools 
and  adding  another  school,  the  13  School,  we  finaily  gpt  ej^even  public 
elementary  schools  iq  our  sample* 

As  for  private  schools,  we  selected  one  school  by  the  same  reasoning 
and  in  t,he  s^me  manner  as  in  the  case  of  lower  secondary  school.  .The 
selected  22  School,   like  the -public  schools,   is  co-educat iohal  and  the 
ratio  of* boys  and  girls  is  about '1:1.  '  ^ 

Then,  we  sampled  a  number  of  subjects  from  each  school  in  proportion' 
to  the  number  of  upper  middle  and  upper'  lower  pupils  found  in  that 
school.     The  sample  allotment  was  done  by  sex  and  by  social  class.  Hoy- 
ever,  there  were  some  subjects  who  3id  not  fill  out  the  questionnaires 
and  tests  completely.    VTe  excluded  thpm  from  our  sample.     We  also  made 
some  adju^Xment  on  a  few  schools  which  ^had  some*  special  features.  For 
example,  we  obtained  proportionally  a  smaller  number  of  sample  students^ 
from  the  22  School,  as  this  is  .a  private  sch^ool*. 

The  natures  and  chaipacteristics  of  each  "Sample  elementary  school  are 
shown  in  Table  15.  -  ^  * 

In  regard  to  Table  15,  comparing  Column  k  with  Column  1,  and. Column 
n  with  Colunyi  o,  the  readers  may  *Otice  the  fact  that  they  are  fairly 
well  in  conformity.     An  exception  is  the  number  of  upper-middle  pupils 
of  1-6  and  18  Schools , -which  is 'solely  because  of  their  having  a  lofof 
students  "who  illegally  entered  from  outside  its  school  district.**  In" 
other  words,   the  exception  wa$ 'due  to  the  fact  that  many  children  of 
middle  class  families,  whose  parents  are  enthus i^st ic  'about ' educat ing 
their  children,  were 'smuggled  into  16  or ' 18  School  from  Qther  school^ 
d-istricts  through  illegal  means.     Excppt;  for  this  point,  we  could  obtain 
a  group  of  elementary  schools  as  our  sample,  which  had  gerjerally  similar 
characteristics  to  those  of  our  lower  secondary  school  sample.  \ 
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'     .    ♦   '  ■        '         '          "      Table  15    •  . 
.  '  *                      •     '        *^<;amnlp  Elementarv  School 

f 

% 

ode*'  ^ 
umber 
f  , 

choal 

Name  of 
.  School 

b.  I 
Name  of'.l 
Ward  .  [ 

c  . 

Number'\ 
of 
Fif  ni 
Graders 

a .     .          .  * 
-Name  of  Lower 
Secondary.  School 
to  which  all  or 
majority  graduates 
proceed  *  * 

\ 

Advance- 
ment ^. 
Kat  10^  0 1 

f.                  .  ■ 

Sample  Lowei: 
Second  ary 
School  • 
simil^ar  to^  d . 

11 

tf  * 

Ihn'ewaka 


Sumida  1 

-  114' 

MukojJ.ma 

d."(01) 

12  • 

.  It abas hi 
*  ETa  i  -20 

S^abaishi  1 

} 

Kami-Itabashi 
Dai-ni  ■  *' 

67\i  ; 

Hapakawa^(02) 
 ^  '  '  

Fujimidai 

Itabashi  1 

82  *" 

,  kamirltabashi  jgj^ 
Dai-ni 

■  67.  L 

Hamakawa  (02) 

»  _ 

14 

♦ 

Minami- 
Kolwa 

Edogawa 

132 

e^Koiwrf*t)fak-ni 

67.4 

.HamaVawa  (02).  ; 

r*? — — 
15  . 

'Suzuga- 
mor  i 

Shinagawa 
»  ** 

*Su2ugamori  • 

% 

67.5 

Hamakawa  (02) 

16  - 

Mei  j  i  '  '  ^ 

Koto 

 S — 

185  / 

* 

Fukagawa  ^ 
Dai-t#  , 

81.9  • 

#  •  *  ^ 

Heguro  ^  ^ 
Dai-shrchi  (03) 

Ikebukuro 
Dai-ni 

Toshima 

164 

Ikebukuro 

83  6 

^  Meguro 
Dai-shicfii  (03) 

18 

Sendagi 

Bunkyo 

203 

1  ^ 

Bunr^ 

88  5 

d.  (04)- 

Yotsuya. 
Dai-yon 

Shinjuku 

T  — ^ 

V  ■ " 

Yotsuya  ^ 
Dai-ichi 

% 

Yoyogi  (05) 

j    137  * 

Yahata 

93.6 

Shoco^  (07) 

21 

Fudo  ^ 

Meguro 

112 

Meguro  , 

Dai-ybn            '  .  . 

94.4 

d.  m 

22 

Aoyama  ^ 
Gakuin 

ft  f 
Shibuya 

J  132 

Aoyama  Gakuin 
Low;er  ^Secondary 
School 

Table  15 
(ConCinudtt  ) 


Number 
of  . 

School 

Advancement 
Rat  io  of  .f  . 
to*  Upper 
Secon(iary 
School  < 

>,    h.  ' 

Group  of 
f ,.  ■ 

i.  ' 

Ratio  of 
Upper- 
midd le 
of  f. 

Ratio  of 
Upper- 
Iwer  * 
•of  f.  • 

k.  ^ 

Est  imated 
Nun)ber  of 
Upper - 
middle 
hv  c  .  6t  i . 

1. 

Actjal 

Nunber 
of  k.' 
•(M,F) 

m. 

Ratio  of 
Upper.- 
middle 
\lt 

11 

e . 

I 

2.0 

40.1.  * 

2 

^(3,1) 

4 

12 

66.5 

3.4 

28.3 

J  3 

;>(5,2) 

—  

9 

'l3 

66.5 

I 

3.4 

28.3 

3 

8(5,3) 

■  9 

■  14  • 

66.5 

I         '  ' 

.  3.4 

• 

28.3 

4 

9(5;4) 

7 

15 

6^ 

-  r 

1 

3i4' 

•28.3 

3  • 

5(2^3), 

8 

16 

84.4 

n 

3.6 

21.8 

 *  

7 

<• 

28(20^8) 

'  18 

17 

84.4 

II 

3:6 

"21.8  ■ 

6 

18(8,?(3«) 

11 

'  •  18 

* 

1^.0  - 

23.7  ( 

22 

50(29';27)r. 

28 

19 

- — i 

92,1  -  • 

*  * 

•* 

•12.3 

23(12^11)  . 

24 

T 

20 

 ~ 

"94,3 

« 

III  v 

10.5  / 

r 

ii  > 

53 

53(25j28) ^ 

21  . 

e. 

 ^  »  

III* 

19.6  ■ ' 

;  2i.l 

21 

28(12^16) 

.    27  . 

•  22 

/    ■  i 

/ 

'  / 

93(42^51) 

69 

•* 

t 

* 

4 

• 

\ 

Table  15 
(Continued  )  « 

■% 

* 

Code 
Number 
of  ^ 
School 

Estimated 
Nuinber  of 
Upper- 
lower  by 

&   j  . 

0  . 

Actual 

Number  of  n« 
.  (M.-  F)  • 

Ratio 

of 
Upper- 
low/r 

o/c  ^ 

q.(=l.+o.) 
Number  of 
pupils 
Available 
as  our 
simple 

r . 

Number  of 
boys  taken 
as  Sample 
Subject 
(UL,  UM) 

s . 

Number  of 

girls 
taken  as. 
Sample 
Subject 
(UL,  UM) 

t  . 

Total ' 
Number 
of 

Sample 
Pup  il  s 

1 

38(20^18) 

33 

42 

20(18^  2) 

^3(12^  1) 

1  0 

Zl 

14  (  7',  7) 

19 

21 

-  8(  5,  3) 

6(  5,  \)' 

14 

1 J 

18(*6,16)  - 

11 

30' 

'  7(  4,  3) 

12(11^  1) 

19  V 

37     •  ' 

41(20,21) 

30 

50 

16(13,  3) 

16(1-4^  2) 

32 

1  c 

2i 

25(12,13) 

* 

35 

30 

ll(10j  .1) 

ll(  9,  2) 

22 

38(19,19^ 

21 

66 

2J(11,12) 

21(13j  8) 

44  _ 

3d 

24(11 jl3) 

15 

;'43 

13(  8,  5) 

15(  9,  6) 

28 

r 

ft 

1  fl 

A  Q 
O 

41(22-jl9) 

20 

•  97 

42(17,  25) 

33(13',2Q) 

75 

« 

12 

19(  7,12) 

_.20l 

42 

11 (4,  7) 

18( "SjlO) 

29 

k  Q 

9(  6,  3). 

7 

62 

l'9(  4^15) 

24 (  2^22) 

43 

Zi  - 

12(  &j  6) 

11 
a. 

40 

12(  4,  8) 

14(  4jlQ) 

26 

*  / 
« 

3(  ^,  0) 

2 

96 

18(  2,16) 

17  (  0^17) 

35" 

T*ptal  ^ 

■ 

618 

(100.100) 

200 

(100,100) 

400  ■ 

• 

• 

f 

^  ■  -180- 

• 

EMC 

\ 

'J 

»                ^  \ 

• 

• 

* 

- 

^  Table  15 
Clnued  •) 


Code 
Number 
of  / 
Sch'Qol 


Name  of 
School 


Characteristics  of  School  District  and/or  School 


11 


•42 


Umewaka 


'Many  families  «elig aged  in  hone  industry  or  petty  enterf)rLse, 
Many  factot-y 'wcrkei^s  of  middle  or  lower  class.  Possessing 
inferioritfy  complex  about  their  social  class. 


Itabashi 
Dai'go 


Newly  developed  ^into  a  residential  area  from  an  agricultural 
•>iistrict.  Many  middle-class  white-colUr s ,  and  their  living 
s&andards  ,are  a  little  higher  than  these  of  lA  School. 


13 


Fu j  imi-dai 


Beffenging  tck  the  same  school  district  of  lower  secondary  * 
schdol  as  12  School..  Quite  similar  to  the  district;  of  12 
Schobl,'*ag  iJeing  Jt  new  residential  area  with  many  middle-class 
wh£ te -collars .  "   


14 


Minami-'^ 
^KcJiwa 


A  new  resident ial^area  similar  to  12  ^  13  Schools.  Residents 
are  not  of  ^-iugh-class  but  many  white-collars  and  factory 
workers  of  ifiiddle  or  lower  classes.  ^ 


15 


Suzugamor i 


An  industrial' district  in  t\\e  outskirts 'Of  old  Tokyo.  Many 
families  are  of  petty  enterprises,  "and  many  factory  ;vorkers 
of  big,  enteiw^r  ise  . 


16 


Meiji, 


There  still  are'  surviving  traits  or  morales  characteristic  to 
"Kiba,"  a  t:i#)ber-yard  since  the  Edo  period.     Many  students  are 
from 'families ^of  wealthy  .merchant .     Be  lug- founded  neatly  a 
century  ago%  »this  School  is  proud  of  its  history 


17 


Lkt^bukfiro 
Qai-ni 


Houses  of  white-collars  and  shops  of  middle  or  small  scale  are 


mixed .  'S.ucti 
years  ago. 


acterjstics  might  be  initiated  about  forty 


18 


.Se'ndagl 


A  resident  Ji^l  area\  of-  intellectuals  since  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,^  and  a  qUi^  district.    Many  residents  are  either 


public  ofjMc ial^  'or) 
educational  backgrouY 


laagdng  positions,  aqd  having  high 


rs . 


19 


Yotsuya 
Qai-yon 


NeaY  the  "t;enter  of  Tokyo,  hoji^es  of  middle  class  and' middle - 
class  .^hQps "^slightly  more  in  number  than  the  former  are  inter- 
mixed.   Many  families  are  of  consio^rably  hi,gher  standard  of 
living.  \    -  '   


20 


Yahata  * 


A  considerably*  new  residential  area  bf  high-class  in  the  out- 
sS^^iXts-  of  Toliyo.    The  parfnt»  pf  more  than  half  of  the  students 
are  comTCsed,  of  graduates  of  universities,  higher^schools  and 
cjolleges,  and,  as  for  their  professions,  ot^managery  personnels 
and  professional  engineers.    Some  families  are  of  upper  class, 
and  forty  percent  of ^students  are  illegally  entered  from  other 
school  districts .  ^  ^ 


21 


Fudo 


A  residetiLial  area  fAt  in  *the  outskirts  pf  Tokya  but  fairly 
dldMnt  from  the  central  Tokyo.    Although  sligrttly  inferior  td 
that  of  .20  School,  many  residents  are  intellectya^ts  and  with 
rathet  hlgfher  standard  of  linking. 


22 


Aoyama 
Gakuin 
Elementary 


Situated^  in  a  residcq^tial  area  near  the  central  ^Akyo.  Student( 
come  from  both  inside  and  outside^  Tokyo j  and  the  Yiving  ^tandar 
of  theiij  families  ,are  generally  high,  and  well  ave  r^fegfirf^The 
educationaJL  system  of  thfs  School  is  consecutive  and -coherent 
from  elementary,  through  secondary,-  to  college.^ 
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In  the  case  of  sampling  fourteen-year-old  subjects;  we  divided  those 
sample  lower  secondary  ^schools  into  thre'e  groups^**    I,  XI,  and  III 
according  to  the  if  advancement  ratios  to  ugper-secandary  schools.  In 
the  below  listed  'TaBle  16,  us  in^ .  the*  data  of  Columns  of  h  and  t  of 
Table  15,  we  obtained  the  number  of  sample  subjects  .of  elementary, 
schools  belonging  to  each  group  and  then  comparted  them  with  that  of 
fourteen-yeaf -old  subjects  grouped  i'n  the  sanie  way.  •  * 


Table  16  ' 


Grouf^^ 

I- 

II- 

III 

'    lO-ye-ar-old  subjects 

12Q 

147 

133 

14-year-old  subjects 

143 

161 

96 

\  ■ 

Compared  witli  ttte  case  of  lower  secondary  schools,  we  have  noted  a 
little  ijicrease  in  the,  number  of  subjects  from  schools  with  good 
*j|^dition  and  a  decrease  in  that  from  bad  c6hdi*tion.    'fhe  same  phenom- 
enon will  be  noted^,   if  the  readers  compare  Column  i  wich  Columa  m  i-n 
Table  15,  and  Column  j  with  tolunw  p.     One  of  the  reasons  f9r  this 
.  tendency  is  that  parents  of  aboveii*av^rage  class  are  strongly  inclined 
to  make  their  children,  wtio  studied'  in  public  elementary  schools,  enter 
private  lower  secondary  schools  with  good  reputation.  .  * 

We  Aouid 'lik«  Ito  add  some  remarks  abtjuf  exceptions  to  the  preceding 
genfeml  pr inc ipLes  -and  otfhers. 

All  the  elemeniar/  schools  adjoined  to  the  02  School  declined  to 
•cooperate* with  us.  «  ' 

[   We^did  not  .try  to  seLect  any  elementary  school  at  all  which  is  ad- 
joined to  of  lower  secomiary  school,  because  , this,  is  a  , school  where' 
overwhelmingly  larg<  number  of  students  entered  illegally  from  other 
school  districts  and  it   is  nreaningless  ,to  find  out  its  adjoined  schocMs- 
in  any  genuine  sense . 

,    .As  for  elementary  schools  belonging  t^.  Group  I,  we  selected  at  firsu 
12  and  15  Schools  and  obtained  their  cooperation.     However,  because  of 
t-he  scarcity  of  pupils  in  t*hose  schools  we  added  further  13  and  14-. 
Schools  to  the  Group.  ^ 

The  reason. why  04,  05,  07  or  08  School  has  just  one  elementary  school 
gorrejspond ing  to  each  was  explained  above.    The  reason  why  -we  hafl  no 
elementary  schopl  corresponding  to  06  School  is  that  06-  School  declined 
.   cooperation  with  us. 
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Problems^Pertaining  to  Xranslation  ,  .  ' 

Tte  first  principle  in  translating  an  English  version  into  Japane^;, 
'was  to  try  to  translate  as  faithfully  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  t.re ' 
retain  special  nu^ces  from  the  unique  nature  and  cilstom  of  the  Japarese 
language.    The  lanj^uage  activities  of  the  pupils  were  also  .taken*  in:: 
consi(^ration.     After  the  translation  was  completed,  pre-tests^  were 
conduc.ted.    The  results  were  examined  and  each  instrument  ras.rcvibej  - 
to  minimize  tke  responses  which'  would  not  meet  what  the  instrument  tried 
^    to  measure  or  to  minimize  flje  meaningless  responses  in  each  item.  T'r!^r 
the  final 'version  was'  cons^tructed .  •  ' 

According  ^6  the  special  circumstances  in  Japaa,  the  following  were 
slightly  modified:  / 

a)  Check  List  •  .       "  •  • 
Item  2            Texas  -  Tokyo'     '  ^ 

4  *  America  -  Japan  » 

b)  Student  Questionrtaire  .  *  -  '  * 
In  the  Student  Questionnaire  considerable  changes  w^re  r^ad'e   in  the 

form  of  a  test.    Jhe  changes  wfLl  be  explained  under  "Changes  of  Tes:- 
6atteries''  of  this  r^ort  as  a  whole. 

♦c)  Sentence  Completion  Test  •  . 

.    Since  in  Japanese  verbs  and  auxiliary  Verbs  come  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  the  form  of  'each  ite^  is  diff&rent  frdlh*  the  original.  That 
is^  the  position  of  the  blank  is  different  from  the  English  original. 
Extreme  cases  are  itens  4  and  9^.    These  are  started  with  a  blank  and 
words  come  last.     If  otherwise ,  we  cannot  get  Responses.    Second,  in 
Japanese,  in  order  to  indiclate  thd^direct  object  we!*  have  to  use  the 
particle  ''o"  ancT  to  indicate  the  indireet  abject  '*ni"  after  the  noun, 
therefore,  If  we  'use  only  one  o£  them,  the  responses  will  be  limited. 
If  putting  a  noun  only  v|ithout  a.  part;icle,   the  respondents  will  be 
puzzled  what  to  <Jo  with^^t.  /Consequently,*  in  1:he  foUowing  the  tw9 
particles  "ni*'  and  "o"  w^re  listed  and  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
choose  one  of  them,  de let  ing ' by '  penc iJt'  the  othe^  one: 


Items  lb  and  33  kodomoJ^^ 

o 


^  najereba 


In  Item  41  "United  States**  was  changed  ta  "Japan . "  . 

d)  Story  Completion  ^  ' 

The  fx>llowing  items  were  mpdift^d  by  putting  social  circumstances 
lf>to  consideration  In  order  not  to  cause  misunderstanding  by  the  subjects 
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,  Original  . Japanese 

.  Item  2  .   .   .  was  not  safe  and  to  ''As  it  is  d^gerous  herff,  pl^y 

get  out  of  the  street.  ^         somewhere  else  I" 
Item^S  .  grandmother  "a  relative 

*    '  u         ^  cAndy  stand  in  .    .«  ,  sa;;  an  icercream  stand  m 

the  tVation:    \  the  station. 

In  additignJ  in  each  item  Indirect  Narration  was  changed  to  Direct 
Narration  4^  using  quotation  marks.  ♦  '  ' 

.  (As  to  the  changes  in  Story  L,and  Story  6,   they  be  mentioned  in  the 

following  paragraph.)  "  , 

e)  Occupat Icfnal  Interest  Inventory 

were  no  problems  of  translation.     We  made  sofne  modifications 
in  its  formV 

r     ^  \  ' 

f)  Occupational  Value  Inventory 

There  wdre  no  problems  of  translation. 

g)  Social  Attitude  Inventory 
To  avoid  misunderstanding,  all  the  sentences, in  Indirect  Narration 

-were  cha'rtged  to  Direct  Narration  by  using  quotation  marks.     Those  arc- 
Items  4,  10,  22,  23,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  39.    Also,   in  Item  6  "party"., 
was  translated  as  "birthday  party,"  because  in  Japan  children  are  not 
invited  to  parties,  but  on  birthdays  friends  are  often  invited. 

h)  BRS  (Behavior  Rating  Scales)  .  ^ 

There  were  no  problems  of  translat*ipn  but  there  were  some  modifi-  ^ 
cations  in  the  form  of*  the  questions. 

Changes  of  Test-Batteries 

N        *  '  ^  ^         '  *  ^ 

Owing  to  various  reasons  the  fob4^wing  instruments  were  modified  m 
^their  form  of  questions  and  in  other  aspects:     Student  Questionnaire, 
Story  Complet iorv.  Occupational  Interest  Inventory,  BRS  and  Achievement 
Test.  f 

a)  Student  Quest  ionnaire* 

Some  reorganizations  were  made  in  order  to  get  clear  responses.  Ex- 
planations according  to  the  original  items  will  be  made  irf  th?  following: 

l-5a  •  In  the  beginning  af  the  quest ionhaire  we  put  them  together. 

5b    No  question  was  ^s.k^d  of  the  subjects  but  copied  from  the  student 

records  •  .  • 

6    Buddhism,  Sokagakkai  and  Rissho-Koseikai  were  included,  with  Anglican 

and  Jewish  excluded.    This  i^  because  of  the  difference  in  religious 

background , in  Japan.    Also,  in  order  to  find  out  the  degrees  of  religious 

-earnestness  we  made  four  alternatives  and  asked  the  subjects  to  choose 

one_of  then. 

7,  8,  and  9    We  asked  the  subjects  to  fill  in  at  1iome  putting  those  items 
on  a  separate  sh6et  of  paper,  and  to  bring  it  to  school  later,  because 
childreil  oiioxi  do  not  know  the  birthplace  erf  their  parents. 
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10  and  11    Omitted  'from  the  questionnaire.     We  got  information  from  the 
studerjt  records  or  from  the  teachers.  * 
,12    In' Japan  we  do -not  indicate  educational  level  by  the  number  of  years. 
Also,  students  ver/  rarely  repeat  the  same  grade.    There  fore wr .  ijsed 
"Universi^tyV  or  "Lower  Secondary  SchooT'  in  questions. 
13    Omitted.^   We  got  information  from  student  records. 

1^^    The  original  question  was'revised  30  that  we  could  get  clear  respon- 
ses;    at  first  ^sked  whether  their  father  is  a  company  employee,  self- 
employed  br  others        they  were  to  write  in  detail  of  theic. father  * s 
^'occup^at  ion',  - 
15    Omitted.    We  got,  information  from  student  records.     It  is  not 
desirable  from  an  educational  point  of  view  to  ask  student'k  whether  they 
have  one  parent  or  a  step^-parent . 

16^ and  17/    Forms  wdre  changed  and  these  two  items  wer£^put  together. 
•19    Omitted,  because  we  could  find  out  from  16  and  17  as  well  as  from 
student  record  information  needed.  ✓  * 

20  and  21.     In  order  to  make  them  clearer  more  concrete  ^questions  were 
asked.  ^       ^     •  - 

23,  Omitted,  because  in  Japan  everybody  responds  as  "3". 
24    New  Item.     At  the  request  of  the  Center  questions  were  apked  as  to 
their  physical  handicaps.  .  ^  y 

Other  items  were  translated  as  they  are  in  the  orfginal  version. 
/  '  " 

^Student  Records:    When  a  student  enters  a  new  school,  his  parents  are 
asked  iq  fill  in  necessary  information  and  also  his  hOTieroom  teacher  is 
supposed  to  give  comments.     Thef^ord,  his  family  structure,  educational 
backgrounds,  occupation  and  address  of  his  parents ,  t>rothers  and  sisters 
are  recorded.    When  he  is  promoted  to  an^ upper  grade,  additional  { 
information  is  g^ven.     The  stude^  records  are*  usually  reliable.  ^ 

b)  Story  Completion 

In  Story  1  a  task  which  is  a  little  different  from'the  original  one 
is  used.     In  the  original  version  homework  is  assi^gned  but  in  Japan  "a 
test  will  be  given  on  Mc^iday:"    This  is  a  big  difference.    The  reasoa  ^ 
foe  thi,s  change  Is  that  the  practice  in  the-  original  version,  "homewor4<;" , 
is  not  coiranon  in  JaparV.    This  revision^*^s  agreied  upon  after  a  direct 
discuss^ion  with  Dr.  Peck.    Story  6        "A  kit,e''  in  the  original  version 
was* changed  to  "a  model  plane."    The  reason  is  that  in  Tokyo  children  do 
not  fly  a  kite  as  often  and  -they  are  not  farailllr  with  it.    This  was 
also  agreed  upon  after  ^a  direct  discussion  with-^Dr.  Peck. 

c)  Occupational  Interest  InvenTi?ry^ 

'.In  the  part  of  irtstruct ion  for  the  test,  occupational  title  and  work 
description  are  differentiated  with  co'ncrete  examples.     An  eighc-point- 
scale  is  given  by  a  circle  in  the  original  and  respon4ents  are  asked  to 
check  'aa  appropriate*  ohe ,  but  in- Japan  we  show  an  eight-point-scale  by 
a  line 

1        2         i         4         5         6         7         8    \'  '^ 
1  1  H  H  1  1  1  1 

worst  •  best 
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which  i?  more  familiar  here.    ThTerefore,  changes  were  made  in  each 
question  following  this  scale.    The  question  to  choose  3  'jc^^  \;hich 
they  like  and  dislike  most  out  of  30* jobs  was  revised  to  suit  the 
Japanese  situation.    We  made  a  boys'  version  and  a  girls ^  ope,  making* 
an 'overall  change.    Five  jobs  for  each  of  the  six  strata ^were  selected 
to  suit  the  Japanese  situation. 

d)  BRS  ,  '      -  ; 

The  whole  questions  w^re  revised  to  make  then  easy  for  the  students 
.without  changing  the  original  me^ings.    The  number  o£  students  be 
checked  was^ clearly  indicated  in  each  question.     In  t^e  original  version 
''good  children"  were  indicated  with  ^'X"  and  "bad"  children  with  *l'(rM5ut 
in  Japan  we  reverse  the  system, according  to  our  cus'tom. 

ey  Achievement  Test  *    ,  / 

"  For  ^he  grade  of  Japanese  and  Math  we  u&ed  the  results  of  nationwide  ' 
, academic  achievement  test  given  yearly  by  the  Tlinistry  of  Education. 

f)  Miscellaneous 

All  the  names  of  t!)C  people  .which  appear  ir*  SCT,  and  SAI  were  changed 
into  Japanese  names. 

Items  Which  Wei:e  Foumi  Impossible  tQ  Ask  and  Changes  of  Test-Scoring. 

a)  Items  were  Jfound  in  each  instrument  which  were  impossible^  to  ask. 
In  Student  Questionnaire  and  Occupational  Interest  Inventory  there  are 
some  .items  which  are  found  impossible  to  %,sk  the  respondents  or  which 
cannot  cause  any  response.     In  Student  Quest lonnaire ,  as  mentioned  above, 
items  7,  8,  9.,  10,  11,'  13  and  15  are  found  to  ^e  impossible  Go  ^sk  and 
are  excluded  from  the  questionnaire.     Also.,  as  to  father *s  occupation 
there  are  many  incomplel;e  answers.     Par,ticularly ,  ten-year-olds  just 
answered,  '.'My  feather  works  in  a  company."    We  trie^  to  increase  accuracy 
by  means  of  securing  students'  records  and  the  information  fi;om  .the 
classroom  teacher.     Itt- Occupat ional  Interest  Inventory,  to  the  questions 
lA  and  1a  they  often  answered,  "I  don't  know."    Particularly  so  did  ten- 
year-olds  tei)d  to  answer.     In  Japan,  children  in  primary  or  lower' 
secondary  schools  seldom  discuss  their  future  J'obs  with  their  parents. 

At  pres^ty,  parents  are  more  interested  in  the  further  education*of  yC, 
their  chfldfen  ai>d  the  question  of  placement  comes  later.     Also,  not 
many  children  succeed  to  their  parents'  occupations.    Therefore,  4f 
children' want  to  be  sach,  they  hardly  k^w  how  their  parents  are  think- 
ing abotit  theiu  future.     If  they  answer,  "I  dc^n't  know". in  A,  there  will 
be«  no  answer  in  B. 

Thi^,  trend  had  b'een  predicted  and  reported  to'Dr.  Peck,  but  he  Wanted 
us  to  1ft  the  children  ansy^r  the  questions  any  way.. 

b)  Chdnge>  of^scfiri-f^g  itself  y 
Ho  change  was  i^de  in  scoring  of  jeach  instrument .    We  followed,  the 

instructions  giver!  by  t^e  Center,  However,  as  .to  occupational  stratifir 
cation,  educational  background  and  birthplace  we  gave  full*  consideratiott 
to  Japanese  condit ions  . 
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Pre-t€st  conducted 

In  order  to  find  out  how  long  each  instrument  would  take,  how, 
difficult  the  sentences  would  be  and  v/hecher  there  would  be  any  mis 
understanding  in  the  questions  a  pr,e-test  was  c©nducted  as  follows: 

Period:         November,  1565  -  January,  1966 

Schools:        In  terms  ^c^^^sfcc  ial  status  schools  from  the  middle  class 
and  schoois7  frofn  the  lower  class  were  selected. 


Fourteen-year-olds 
Ten-year-olds 


Period  and  Time  of  Testing- 


Middle 

Meguro  4th  L.S.S. 
Aburamen  P.S. 


Lower  ^ 
Mizue  L.S.S. 
Mizue  6th  P.S. 
.Yanagihara  P.S. 


a)  Period 

Four  teen -year --olds  ; 


Ten-year-olds: 


Third  grades  of  lower  secondary  schools 

April   1,  1966  -  July  20,  1966 

Except  School  01 >hose  test  was  given  in 

the  middle  of  March  at  the  request  of  the 

school, 

Fifth  graders  of  primary  schools 
September  1,  196^  -  November, 30,  1966 


b)  Tin:e  spent  for  testing  (including  giving  instr  uc*t  ions*)  . 

Ten-Year -Olds      Fourteen -Year -Olds 

Student  Questionnaire 
CTheck  List 
Sentence  Completion" 
S.c'ory  Completion  • 
Occupational  Interest 
Occupational  Value 
Social  Attitude 

BRS       ^  ,        .  .  ^ 

Raven  Test  '  ^ 

Achievement  Test  (Japanese)*! 

(Math) 

> 

*'l  At  Schoai  02  they  did  not  participate  in  the  National  Achievement 
Tests.  Therefore,  the  same  tests  were  ^given  to  .t^e  students  of  that 
school.        *      .  ,     !  -a 


30  minutes 

20  3iinuCes 

5 

5 

.50 

55- 

50 

40 

30 

20       '  • 

30-  -. 

2Q 

35         ^'  ■ 

3Q 

30  . 

.30 

4^5  ■  * 

45 

45 

45' 

Decision  about  the  Schools  for  Final  TeLSting 

a)  There  were  two  principles  in  selecting  the  sdiools  for  final  testing/ 
The  first  was  to  select  schools  so  as  to^represent  all  the  schools  In 
Tokyo  in  terms  of  social  class  and  ecological  structure.    Far  this 
purpose  it  was  convenient  to  use  reliable  maps  which  indicated  ecological 
^  structure  of  the  Tokyo  Metropoli^j  prepared  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Statistical  Mathematics  and  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Institute  of  Educational- 
Researcn.  »  , 
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T.iblc  17  ^ 

Saii.ple  of  SclM)olf  Tcsti'O,     Ui  sL  r  ibnt  Ion  of  Sample 


{12 
CI 


t  mcw.ik.l 

^_  _!  I  

R  S 

18  15 
3  2 
i  I 


boy 

rji  1 


4? 


12 


;  5 

7  7 
5'  2 
2  I 


59 


45 


Ftijimt- 
li 


R 


6  4 

16  11 

5  3 

3  i 


53  82 


48 


Mi  nam 1  - 
koiwn 
14 


20  16 

21  13 
5  4 
4  2 

^  


74 


mor  I 
15 


12  p 

13  '8 


J2 


40 


Mrljl 
16 


R  \  s 


19  9 

19  13 

20  12 
8  7 


90 


80 


Ikcbukuro- 
2n<J 

 ^i;' 


H 
13 
8 

10 


8 
8 


71 


72 


Sendag I 
18 


S 


22 

isr 

29 
27 


104 


17 
11 

23 
25 


Yotiuya- 

 1^ 


7 
12 
12 
11 


53 


47 


20 


6  4 

.3  2 

25  20 

28-  13 


75 


63 


21 


5  4 

6  4 
12  ^7 
16  7 


50 


59 


22 


3  1 

0  0 

42  14 

^1  21 


06' 


rot 


138 
147 
167 
154 


777 


Mitko  j  ImA 
Ot 

Harukawa 

02 

7th 

5 

03 

Bunr  in 

-  r 

X  04 

Shoto 
•  07 

Meguro* 
4th 

08 

Tohn 
CirU* 

09 

Total 

R  S 

R^  S 

R       S  • 

R  S 

R  S 

R  S 

R  S 

R  ^ 

G5 
G6 
C7 
J  (.8 

56  21 
60  30 
2  7 

4  )• 

-— —  fi 

37  15 

w  n 

3  3 
5  1 

,19  5 
22  10 
3  2 
* 

37  24 
27  16 
i7  9 
13  9 

25  10 
24  12 
47  31 
30  14 

23  8 
10  6 
58  37 
22  9 

31  17 
28  10 
31  16 
22  U 

■  /  / 

8  3 
/  / 
128  51 

^278  100 
*209  100 

16i  100 
228  100 

Air  I 

150 

147 

125 

lOl 

100 

93 

162 

121 

229 

170 

120 

140 

133 

L 

278 

1089 

1160 

\  I 
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The  second  principle  was'^to  select  schoolr^  chief ly  from  the  upper- 
middle-class  families,  which  are  rather  small  in  number,  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  total  number  of.  schools. 


The^e  two  principles  contradict  each  other.     In  order  to  resolve  this 
conflict,  we-  selected  U-M  spiopls  purposely  from  among  the  schools 
/  sampled  by  the  first  prJ^Krfpie.    Since,  we  still  needed  more  U-M  samples, 
we  ddded  one  private  elementary  school  and  one  private  lower  secondary 
school  which  are  attended  mostly  by  U-M  subjects.    The  nur.ber  of  boys 
^'^^vS^^^'^j  the  number  of  upper-middle  and  upper-lower  classes  and  the 
number  of  samples- are  as.  shown  in  Table  17, 
»  —  > 

b)  Sele^ctlon  of  subjects 


Table  18 

Number  of 

Number  of 

 ^  

Schools 

Subjects 

U-L 

U-M 

Ten-year-old  boys 

12 

111 

138 

167 

girls 

12 

lis 

147 

154 

Four  teen -year -old  boys 

7 

.  1089 

228 

161 

>  girls 

8* 

1160  V 

209 

228 

All  tbe  schools  except  one 

1 

are  Goeducational . 

Each  group  has  mere  than  100  people.    Therefore  excluding  incomplete 
ones;  and  considering-  regional  factors,  we  made  each  group  100.  In 
this  case  we  gave  priority  to  public  scho9ls*  and  we  supple.-ented  with 
pupils  .from  private  schools.  ^ 

c)  Negotiation  with  the  schooU 

We  asked  the  Schools  1)  through  .the  National  Institute  for  Educational 
'Research  2)  through  Tfie  board  of  education  of  each  ward  concerned  and 
3)  through  the  members  of. the  research  team. 

Difficulties  encourftered . 

1)  All  through  the  year  the  curriculum  is  firmly  set  for  pri-^^ary  and 
,  lower  secondary  schools  irt  Japati,    It  is  extremely  difficult  to  spare 

time  for  testing.    Therefore,  without  using  the  regular,  sc.no^l  hours,  we 
cortdueted'^testing*.    An  extreme  case  is  for  four  week>s  we  used  Saturday 
dfternoonsV     (Schools  03,  a|]»d  04)    Immediately  before  testing  a  certain 
schoi3l  (School  06)  refused  to^conduc't  testing  though  they   .ad  agreed   '  . 
upon  it.  ' 

2)  Since  we  '..-anted  to  test  9th  grades,  some  sthools  were  urwilling  to 
cooperate  Cl\th  us,  because  -they  were  busy  with'  the  preparations  for 
entrance  examinations  Into  upper  secondary  scbC&ls  or  place-ent,  etc. 
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3)  Though-^he  principal  or  head  teacher  was  willing  to' let  their 
students  answer  the  questions,   in  some  *cases  homeroom  teachers  \;ere 
reluctaRt  to  cooperate  and  refused  to  let  their  pupils  participate  lp. 

♦  the  tests.    Also  *there  was  a  reversed  case.    We  came  across  such 
trouble  a  couple  of  times:    The  latent 'confl'ic t  between  the  teacher^'  • 
union,  consisting  of  teachers,  and  the  administrators*  became  explicit: 
through  the  request  for  testing, 

4)  We  started  negotiation  with  the  schools  toward  the  end  of  the  school 
^^ar  (February  and  March).    After  oiir  request  vjas  accepted,  some 

principals  pr  teachers  were  transferred  to  other  schools.     In  such  a 
•  case  we  requested  again.     (Schools  01  and' 02.) 

tin  almost  al'l  the  ^hools  which' accepj;ed_  our  request  the^  honeroon  ^ 
teachers  Uere  cooperative.     Particularly  since  this  was  a  ^^ss- 
cultural  study,  they  w^re  interestedi  and  cooperated  with  us. 

On  Administrat  ion  of  ^Parent  Interview 
I 

V.  Our  Parent  Interview  was  run  accof-ding  to  the  folfowing  praced^res. 
Administration  period:     March  -  Maj*^,  1967.     In  every  g^cfl^  (Grovp  I  -  S) 
of  100  pupils,  the  median -of  th&ir  achievement  test  scores  was  found, 
and  then  t-hey  wer^a  dTviJled  into  the  higher  score-  and  the  lower  score- 
groups..     In  every  group,  five  subjects  were  Randomly  selected  from  each 
tof  the  ewo  score-groups . ^  The  subjects*  parents,  80  homes  in  total, 
were  to  be  inter^/iev/ed .     The  subjects^  mothers  were  first  interviewed 
individually"|af ter  our  request  for  it.     Then  we  asked  them  to  request 
their  husbands  to  respond  our  interview.    We  did  not  decide  the 
"      respondenGs  to  be  interviewed  beforehand,  such  as  mothers  only  or  both 
parents .  ^  ' 

'  ^  In  each  group  the  ten  homes  were  selected  for  the  interview,  bu^, 
when  some  of  the  interviews  were  cancelled  with  some  parents  by  their 
refusals  or  for  some  other  reasons,  we  had  to  reselect  ne^  subjects  from 
the  sametgroup,  whose  scores  were  simila-r  to  the  original  ones,  and 
then  to  run  some  additional  interviews.     Before  the  interview  we  e::- 

*  plained  to  the  school  mastoirs  and  the  class  teachers  its  purpose  and 
butlinc,  and  asked  them  to  give  the  explanation  for  those  parents  who 
made  inquiries  at  the  school.    However  we  did  not  get  the  s^chools  to 
arrange  the  interview.    We  ^^CTf  addresses  and  all  other  information  from 
the  schools ,  , 

V  *      ■  ■ 

The  interviewers  were  fourteen  Education  or  Psychology  major  graduate 
students.     They  carried  a  certificate  of  the  "institute  with  them. 

Table  19  shows  the  number^  of  the  interviews,  held  or^ c Ance 1 led ,  and 
the  .parents  interviewed.    The  overall  rates  of  those  inter^'iewed  were 
75.18  percent  for* Mothers  and  66.29  percent  for  Fathers.  Consequently 
the  rates  Of  those  who  failed  to  be  interviewed  were  24.82  percent  and  ^ 
33.71  percent,  respectively.    First,  the  interviews  were  arranged  so 
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that  the  number  of  those  with  mothers  was  equal  to  that  of  the  request 
for  Fathers.     The  rates        the '  interviews  held  in  this  part  were  00.-25 
.percent  for  mothers ^ahd  32,83  percent  for  fathers.     However  we  ran  - 
some  additiopaj.  interviews  as  the  next  part  of  the  research  to  supply 
the  shortage  of  data,  as  mentioned  above.  •  .  •  . 


1 


Table*  19 


t 


Group 


"  1 

2- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Tot- 
^al 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M  , 

F 

M 

F 

M 

p 

Total  Number 
of  Interviews 

16 

"  12 

19 

10 

19 

14 

19 

11 

> 

16' 

14 

17 

10 

18 

10 

17 

8 

141 

89 

Number  of 

Interviews 

Held 

14 

7 

14 

V 

7 

14 

•9 

13 

6 

15 

13 

8 

12 

7 

11 

6 

i06 

59 

Number  of 

Interviews 

Can^c'elled 

2 

5 

^  5 

3 

5 

6 

'5 

1 

5 

4 

2 

6 

3 

6 

2 

30 

Required 
Number  of 
Samp le$ 

10 

5 

■  10 

5 

-10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5' 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

40 

Including  th^  additibnal  interviews,  the  ratios  of  the  total  inter- 
views held  were  86.89  percent  for  mofhers  only  and  ^6.11 o^rcent  for 
roother-f  at^ne?^ .    The  failure  off  the  interviews  was  mainly  due  to  the 
subject>^ refuel  to  be  interviewed  oh  account  of  the  pressu^  of  busi- 
ness, ^nd,  besi*des^  there  wer6  s^k  cases  owing  to  their  house  moving-out, 
unknown  address,  or  child  *s  study  at^okyo  away  from  ftome  .  'AftejT  pur 
request  for  the  interview  we  received  two  inquiries  abgut  its  purpose  at 
the  institute  and  none  at  the  schools.    The  two  parents  who  made  inquiry 
did  not  refuse  the  interview. 

Concerning  the  reseatrch  in  Stage  I  we  did  not  have  any  direct  inquiries 
For  those  subject  schoals  whose  PTA  shows  a  great  concern  about  school* 
education,       ' arranged  that  the  school  masters  or  the  c lassteachcrs  gave 
the  parentis  the  explanation  of  our  research,  so  that  there  were  no 
troubles  between  the  parents  and  us .  | 
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'  ^Sampling  and  Research  Procedure  in  StaRe  Illt    .        V, JJ^ 
.  -     . .  '  " « 

Samples  in  this  st-age  were  .selected  in  tae  ^'me  v^j^as  tn  Stage  I, 
so  as  ta  be  represetitat ive  of#  t(>e  d istijibut iVa  of  the  studenDs  in  Tokyo 
metropolitan  area.    N§turally  this  was  done  tn  orde'r  to  keep  the 

•  po^latibn  thif  same  as  that  in  Stage  *r.  J* 

'  In  Sjiagq       we  cirst  classified!  public  lower  secondary  schools  into 
.  t>irtee  groups  ^c^ordirig  to  the  ?;ate  of  the  students  who  enter  high  schools, 
afA  then  selec*ted  the  subject  schools*  froi^each  group  at  their  rates. 
Next,  a  primary  school  was  selected  for  tne  subject-  from  each  of  the 
'    school  districts  where  the'subject  lower  secondary  school  belongs,  and 
the  subject  stu<^ents  were  decided  in  each  of  the  schools  according  to 
the  rate  of  the  three  groups  in  t;he  population.    Tha^whp,le  prqcedure  of 
sampling  is  the  same  in  this  stage. 

The  numbers  of  the  subject  students  and  the  subject  schools  are  shown 
in  Table  20  and  Table  21"/    The  school  06  refused  the  research  immediately" 
before  the  appointed  day,.  .Therefore  06  is  e^^luded  from  the  tlTbles.  And, 
in  thi-S  stage,  a  private  school,  09,  was  also  excluded  because  it  was  nc5t 
so  cooperative  with  us,  and  is  put  in  the  ^fourth  group.    Yamazaki,  10, 
the  substitute  for  09,  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  the  student^  in  the  high-class  residential^  area  ofjjthe  western  suburb 
of  Tokyo. 

Aoyamagakuin-»pr imary  school,  22,   is  a  private'  school  and  doM  not 
belong  to  any  school  district,  so  it  is  temporarily  ciassif^hi  into  the 
fourth  group.    This^*^hool  was'highly  cooperative  with  us.  ^ 

We. carried  out  the  reslfe^ltih  in  the  primary  schools  earlier  than  in 
'the  lower  secondary  schools.    Starting'  in  November , •1968, *  we  visited 
everjj^  subject  pr  imary  school  ^asking  for  cooperation  with  our  research 
and  obtained  their  consent,    lie  a^so  obtained  the  .data  on  the  students, 
on  the  basis  of.  which  we  -could  stratify  their  parents*  social  status,  and 

»    select  the^subjgct  students 'for  Teacher^s  Observation.     In  December  we 
made  the  second,  visit  tc^  eacH^  of  the  schools  and  explained  the  purpose  , 
and  the  procedure  of^Teacher's  Observation.     In  this  occasion,  we  gave 

-  the  teachers  a  tr^ial  to  make  the  first  record  for  a' subject  in  front  of 
us.  'We  ourselves  carrTed  out  all  the  research,  the  administration  of 

.   eacb>.instrument ,  personally  for  thers/h  grader-subjects  in  dhelr  class-' 

*  rQom^.    We  finished  collecting  aU/'tne  data  before  March,  1969,   the  eni^ 
^f  the  academic  year^  with  only^ne  exception  of  15  School,  where  the 

last  research  was  carried^out  on  April  9,    The  time  required  for  each 
test  Was  arrangeiHn  accordance*  with  the  prescription.  .For  Raven  Test,, 
we  made  the  subjects  mark  on  their  papers* wh^n  twenty-five  minutes 
passed  ^fter  a  start,  as  the  Texas  Centeir  suggested »  at\d  finished  it 
when,  t)iircy  minutes  passed.. 


f 
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,       .       -               Table  20                       -                  •  ' 
•  ^.                                                    Lower  Secoadary  Schools 

•  Sta'^  I            •       '  , 

Stage  III 

fit 

Group 

Rate  of  the 
students  who 
enter  High  . 

Schools      ^  . 

Number  of 
schools  In 
Tokyo  Metro- 
politan arear 

Total 
Number  of 
students 

Percen- 
tage of 
students 

Number 
of  Sam- 
ples to' 
drawn 

Subject 
Schools 

Rc^quired 

number* 

of 

samples 

Subject 
Schools 

1 

-  79.9 
r        •  . 

138 

124,443 

*  t> 

35-.  7 

143 

I^l^lma 

or  Hamakawa 

71 

02 

V 

80.0  -  89.9 

148  >^ 

140,752 

40.3 

161 

03  Meguro- 
Dain^l^ 

04  Bunrtn 

81 

04 

3 
4 

90.0  - 

87 

83,525 

24.0 

• 

96 

05  Yoyogi 

07  Siioto 

08  Meguro- 
Daiyon 

10  Yamazaki 

48 

) 

05  & 
10 

Total 

400  ' 

200. 

/        •                               ^         '   Table  21 

♦  Prima'ry  Schools 

.     Stase  I  / 

Stage  III 

Group 

Subject  Schools^(^ 

Number  of 
Samples 

Required  Number 
'of  Samples 

Subject  Schools  * 

1 

11  Umewaka,  12  Itafeashl-Daigo 
13  Fujimidar,  14  Minamikoiwa 
15  Suzugamori 

120  ' 

60 

11,  14,  15 

2 

16  Meiji',  l7*  Ikebukuro-Daini 
18  S^ndagi 

1A7 

74  , 

17,  lr8 

3 

19  Yotsuya-Daiyon,  20  Yahata 
21  Fudo             '  ' 

98 

49 

20,  21 

A- 

Aoyaiiugakui n- primary  scliool 

35- 

17 

22 

Total 

400 

200 

£RLC 

 — ft>               -     .     -  - 

We  requested  Che  subject  lower  secondary  schools  in  February,  19o9, 
;as  we  had  the  primary  schools  and  also  obtained  the  data  necessary  fur 
the  urgent  schedule.  In  the  public  lower  secondary  schools,  dll 
classes  are  usually  reorganized  immediately  before  the  new  school  year 
starts.  That  is,  teachers  and  members  of  classes  are  changed.  There- 
fore we  had  to  run  the  main  research. 


Teacher *s  Observation 


1  part ic jiarly , 

after  April.    Many  of  the  schoels,  however,  wantecf  to  have  J^fc  result 
of  the  Intelligence  Test  and  the  achievement 'test  of  Mathemat icsahd  of/ 
National  Language-  before  the  date. we  scheduled,  for  the  reference 
materials  to  such  class-re5rgani^at ion,  so  we-ran'  these  two  tests  in 
February  and  March,  1969.     In  two  of  the  schools,  in  addition  to  cnese 
tests,  a  part 'of  the  main  research  was  carried  out  before  April.  The^ 
research  was  continued  in  April.    V{e  visited  e^ch  school  and  explained 
the*  purjJose  and  the  procedure  of  Teacher's  Observation  similarly  in  the 
primary  schools.    Once  in  every  four  weeks  one  of  the  staff  visited  each 
school,  talked  with  the  teachers,  and  recorded  it.    Generally,  we  nad 
some  difficulty  with  Teacher's  Observation,  but  we  found  that  the 
teachers  made  their  observation  pre6isely  and.  prof oundly  more  thanvtve 
expected  in  the  schools  where  the,  research  has  been  completed.  At  the 
primary* schools  we  had  considerable^complaints  against »this  research 
which-'needs  as  long  as  nine  hours,  because  we  borrowed  the  students  at 
the  busiest  time,  the  end  of  the  academic  year  and  the  teachers 
naturally  had  trouble  with  it.    The  lower  secondary  schools  were  all 
highly  cooperative.     Because  the  research  mis  done  around  the  end  of  the 
academic  year,  we  have  many  of  the  5th  grader-IO  year  old-subjects  at 
nearly  II  years  of  age,  and 'many  pf^the  Sfh  graders  at  just  over  14 
years.    When  a  part  of  the  research'was  carried  -out  in  March,  th.qse  who 
were  under  14  years  would  be  just  a  few. 

The  numbers  of  subjects  in  each  group  are  shown  in  Table  22. 


Table 

• 

Group 

1 

-2 

3 

■  4 

5 

6 

7 

8  • 

Number 

*o£  Samples 

.•  ^ — 

96 

83 

97 

104 

31 

79 

115 

69 

^   -  The'  subjects  for  Teacher's  Observation  were- selected  fron  the 
possible  subjects  on  the  basis  of  their  scholastic  roarks*4nd  their 
seizes  on  the  intelligence  tests.     Intelligence  tests  are  .usually  given 
to  the  sSiden.ts  in  Japanese  primary  and  lower  secondary  schools  once  or 
twice  while  in  school.     In  our  case  we  had  two  kinds  of  tests,  but  we 
ignored  the  difference.    For  their  scholastic  marls,  the  total  of  marks 
of  four  main  courses  of  study;  Math.^  National  Language,  ScLence, 
Social  Studies,  in  the  primary  schools,  and  the  total  of  those  of  the 
four  above  and  English  in  the  lower  secondary  schools,  all  Of  which  the 
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course  teachers , gave  the  students  *moa.t  lately,  wiere  taken.    Wit.i  the' 
Intelligence  Test  Scores • and  the  sphool  marks,  the  mean  values  and 
the  standard  deviations  were  calculated  in  each  age-subjects  c:  each 
school.    We  ma^e'  ten  grades  for  the  two  scores,*  with  the  mean  value  as 
the  boundary  between^  the  5th  and  6th  grades,  ahd  with  0.5\SD  •  ic:n  of 
each  grade  ..^  The  first  grade  is  the  lowest  and  the  tenth  is  the  :?est. 
On  each  ot  the  two  storBs^  any  subject  was  reconsider-ed  in  terr^^  of 
these  grades  and  then  given  new  gradesl     If  there  is  more  than  1  SD 
difference  between. the  grades  of  the  two.  Intelligence  Test  Score  and 
School  Mark,  with  .tlie  same  subject,  in  either  direction,  such  s-ojects 
were  chosen  for  the  Te'acher  jj^Observat  ion .    Those,  whose  grade  ::  School 
Mark  is,  higher  than  that  of  Tntell igence  Score,  are  over-achie^-ers  /  and 
those  whose  grade  oi  Mark  is  lower  are*  under-achievers .    We  too-:  enough 
extra  samples,'  *but  .in  some  cases  shortage  of  samples  occurred  arc:  we- 
ha(l"^^<j^  t^ke  some  .qf  those^with  the  grade  difference  more  than  C.5  SD. 
Samplevs  with  such  small  di*fference  are  fairly  few  in  the^  primar 
schools,  but  such  cases  are  more  than  half  in  the  lower  secondar/ 
schools,  and  those  with  1  SD  difference  were  fewer  than  we  expec 
Of  course,  those  with  the  bigger  difference  were  pref erentiali / 
for  ihc^  observation^.  Next,  eacli  of  the  teacrter^  was  asked  to  c. 
the  subject  studervt^,.  who  are  in  his  charge.    We  intended  to  asi 
subjects  to  each  teacher,  but  we  had  to  reduce  the  number        :"  e 
when  more  than'  five  happened  to  be 'assigned  to  some  teacher:..  J 
ome'  students  ind  teaqher§  gave  many  incomplete  answers  in  the  : 
the  records.    We  had  to  exclude  siach  subjects  and  such  teacuerr 
only  one  teacher  like  this)  from  the  list  of  the  subjects.  Tabl 
shows  the  numbers  of  the  'subjects  who  furnished  us  with  corple:^ 


:cd  . 
chosen 

.^n  two 
sub jec  ts 
^rther , 
ests  or 
(•/e  had 
:  23 
data . 


Table  23 


.Group 

5  .or 

r 

6 

or  2 

-  7 

or  3 

o;  4 

Sclioij?.  1 

ovcV  -under' 

over 

under 

over 

under 

<j\  c  r 

under 

Lower  Secondary  Schools 

02 

4  • 

2.  ' 

3 

1 

1 

04 

1  V 

2 

'    1  '■  ' 

1 

2 

2 

05 

1'  ••. 

.2. 

6 

3 

2 

2 

4 

/  10 

1 

\  2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

6 

6 

7 

6  • 

6  - 

6 

6 

6 

Pr  Lmary 

Schools 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1  • 

-*  2 

1 

■15 

17 

1. 

>  3 

2 

r»  ■ 

1  ■  *' 

1 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

21 

\ 

■  I 

r  1 

1 

22 

1 

1 

Total 

4   -  . 

5  I 

6 

'  6 

4             5  ' 

5 

4 
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Vten  we  infc>rmed  the  teachers  of  %he  names  of  Che  students  ^whom  they 
.^ouid  observe,  we  often  met  JLuch  questions,  why^  and  how  we  could  choose 
'only  such  peculiar  students.     Our  answer  to  them  was  deferred  until  the 
observation  finished.         #  ' 

As?  clearly  showp  in  Table  22  and  Table  23;  t«e  samples  actually 
obtained  were  muclf  more  than  the  reqqired  numbei\^     However,  on  the  pther 
hand ^  as  mentioned  above,    in  the  primary  schools  we  kept  20  percent 
fextras  evenly  from  each  school  and  cut  down  the  re^t  in  the  following 
way.     First,  the  subject  students  for  Teacher's  Observaci:>a  v/ere  pre- 
ferentially kept.    ^Second,  the  subjects  who  made  incomplete  responses 
to  the '  iostrifme'nls%  for  instance,  all  or  many  non-responses  to  all  or  ' 
some 'instruments  by  their  absence  or  other  reasons,  were  excluded. 
Among  such  students  there  were  some  subjects  for  Teacher's  Observation 
and  they  naturally  were  dropped  from  the  observation  sample.     And  still, 
among  the  samples  survived  through  such  procedure,  two  did  not  respond' 
*to  the  last  page  pf  the  occupational  interest  test.     We  called  them  to 
fiii  in  the  blanks  when  we  later  visited  their  schools.    Then  the  final 
samples,  of  the  required  number  and  20  percent  extras,  were  randomly 
selected  from  the  above  students.    Table  24  shows  the  nur.bcrs  of  the 
samples  in  each  school.    When  we  compared  the  figures  of  t^e.Iast  row 
with  the  required  numbers  shown  on  Table  21,   the  result  seeT.ec  to  be 
satisfactory.-  *  ^  ^  ^ 

»      »         '  • 

Table  24 


Group 

i 

;  2 

3 

4 

Total 

Number  of  sarp^es  in 
each  school  £;r:_p 

School 

11 

9 

16 

2 

1 

28  ) 

14 

9 

I 

1 

19  ) 

59 

15 

1 

12  ) 

17 

u 

"15 

3 

.  5 

34  ) 

80 

18  i 

.  20  . 

9 

5 

12 

■     46  ) 

20 

4 

2 

19* 

15 

40  ) 

63 

21 

1 

5 

9 

8 

22 

1 

1 

•19 

17 

38 

3b 

Total 

60 

4q 

60 

60 

■  240 
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,  Som^' figures  shown  in  previous  ^)aragrap^)/^n  Che  method  of  sampling 
fourteen-year-olds  acjd  ten-year-olds,  are  slightly  different  from  the 
equivalent  figures  appearing  in  the  present  report. ^ — J+jH^if f erence  is 
caused'by  the  difference  of  the  ^time  when  those  figures  were  obtained. 
In  Summary,   it  may  be  said  that  the  sample  used  in-  our  study  fairly 
well  represents  the  age  population  of  Tokyo.     However,  as   it  may  be 
apparent  from  the  above  descriptions,   it  does  not  represent  lYie  pop^.:- 
ilation^f  the  whole  nation.  '  '  s 

Among  the  schools  where  tests  were  administered,  those  schools  which 
were  not  quite  cooperative  were   indicated.     All  othef  schools  w'ere  very 
favorable  to  us.    When  there  were  one  dt  two,  capable  teachers   in  the 
school  who  were  young  or  middle  aged,  had  st,rong  leadetship  among  the 
teachers,  and  were  interested  in  study,   then  always  very  cooperative 
the  school  was  with  us,     About  one  third  of  all  the  schools*  which 
participated  in  our  study  were  of  this  kigd.  \To  express  our  gratitvide 
to  their  cooperation  we  presented  a  copy  of  oi\  dclpest  ic  report  (2C9 
pages,  published  in  May  1970,  sent  to  all  s  t  at  i\jsfc   t2.>^H->ar  t  ic  ipac  ing 
schools,   including  those  which  cooperated  in  our  pretests.  1 

Gratitude  for  their  kind  assistance  is  greatly  due  to  Mr.   Ikuo  Arano, 
National  Institute  for  Educational  Research  and  Mr.  Tosuke  Fujiv)ara, 
fokyo*  Metropolitan  Research  Institute  for  Education  in  the  collection 
of  necessary  dat5i. 


■J 
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SECTION  IV 
klHODOLOfrif 


COPING  smea  and  achievement:  • 

A ^CROSS-NATIONAL  STUDY  OF" SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
The  University  of^Texas/ac  Austin 
♦  ~  *    1981  ' 


22b 


• 

I 


INSTRUMENTS 


J 

INSTRIfeMENT  DEVELOPMENT 


All  of  the  instruments  utilized  in  this  study  were  designed 
especially  for  use  in  this  cross-national  study.     In  the  following 
section  each  instrument  will  be  described  in  some  detail.  This 
section  alsp  describes  the  general  procedi^es  that  were  carried  out 
in  order  to  achieve  conceptually  and  psychometrically  compatible 
instruments  in  all  the  couht^ries.    The  instruments  were  not  sinply 
develojied  by  a  researcher  in  one  country  and  then  applied  to  ^t;her 
countries.    While  the  prototypes  of  the  instruments' were  suggested 
by  t4}e  principal  investigator,  the  decision  to  use  each  one,  -and  all 
later  decisions  on  item-selection  and  scoring,  werfe  made  by  the  total 
international  team,  in  an- effort  to  represent  cultural  viewpoints 
that  might  be  important  to  consider  in  defining  and  developing  an 
internationally ' valid  theory  of  coping. 

In  the  effort  to  achieve  semantic  and  conceptual  similarity 
only  those  items  and  concepts  were -selected  which  could  be  un.versally 
represented  in  all  of  the  languages.    This,,  of  course,  eliminated  some 
notable  cultural  differences  at  the  outset.    Unless  the  concept  **as 
familiar  in  all  the  countries,  it  could  not  be  used^  in  a  test  item. 
The  final  instruments  weqPdeveloped  in  a  serp.es  of  international 
conferences.     The  questionnaires  were  composed  initially  in  English; 
the  Items  were  then  translated  into  the  language  of  the  participating 
co^ntri^s  with  the  aid  of  linguistic  and  ^ucational  experts.  Follow- 
ing th^^  initial  translation,  the  items  w«re  then  re-translated  back 
into  English  by  independent  translators,  in  .atj^  effort  to  determine  - 
semantic  equivalence  with  the  original  version.    Whenever  an  item  did 
not  anerge  as  it  should  from  the  back-translation,  it  was  modified 
,   jmd  the  whole  translation  .process  was  repeated.    The  items  were  then  • 
pidot-tested  with  small  samples  of  children.    Whenever  an  iter,  was 
noV--ttfider stood  by  the  children  in  the  way  intended,  it  was  modified 
or  replaced.    This  testing  of  itens  was  done  rapidly  and  repeatedly  in 
t'he  early  months  of  the  project.    >lemos  describing  the  pilot  test 
findings  iti  each  country  were  immesdiately  air-mailed  to  all  other  , 
countries.    The  staff  at  the  Central  Station  strove  to  collate  this 
cyclical  correspondence,  arrive  at  a  final  determination  of  usable 
•items,  and  nd«fy  all  stations.    Needless  to  say,  only  the  remarjcable 
degree  of  good  humor,  objectivity,  fast,  hard  work,  and  patience  dis- 
playejl-by  all  m^bers  of  the  International  team  permitted  expeditious 
resolution  of  the  questions.    This  procedure  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  a  final  set  of  items  for  each  instrument  that  could  be  represented 
similarly  in  each  of  the  languages.^ 

,A  variety  of  materials  regarding  these  instjxuments  can  be  obtained 
through  the  R&D*Center  for  Teacher  Education  at ^he  University  of  Texas 
*W  Austin,    ikiministration  axvd  codi»ng  manuals  are  available  for  each 
of  the  instruwents.    Virtually  all  of  the  instruments,  with  few 
.    exceptions,  are  on  hand  in  six  languages:  'English,  Spanish,  Par*tuguese, 
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German,*  Yugoslovian.  and  Japa^iese.     Means  and  standard  deviation's 
7 exist 'for  all  variables  in  all' countries.    Finally,  reliability  data  ' 
-  art.  also  avialaWe  for  eac^  instrument. 

Demographic  Instrument  —  Robert  Havighurst 
f  » 

The  Demographid  instrument  was  a  brief  questionnaire,  administered 
to  , the  child,  designed  to  elicit  basic  inf oniiat>ion  regarding  the  chiW's 
age*,  sex,  grad^,  and  family.     It  asked  quest  ions  i-^^rding  , father  \s 
occupation  and  schooling,  family  sije,  birth  ordci^;^  who  the  child  livdtfj 
with,  whether  parents  are  dead  or  separated,  whetht^r  the  child  works,' 
and  whether  certain  possessions  (e^g.  TV,  car)  are  ouTied  by  the  family. 

Story  Completion  -  MaTrgaret  Miller,  Elaine  (Michelis)  Van  Av^ry,  and 

Robert  F.  Peck 
*  • 
Although  the  history  of  the  Story  Completion  instrument  goes  back 
toi,1923.  when  McGarth  used  a  story '  completion  instrument  in  r.er  study 
of  children's  moral  development , "it  is  only  since  1950  that  any  great 
use  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  research  field.     Before  that  tlr.e  it 
was  regarded  primarily  as  a  clinical  tool,  confined  to  individual  pases, 
'with  little  attention  given  to  validity  and  reliahlllfy- 

The  work  of  the  Andersons  (e.g.  1954,  1961a)  was  a  major  stimulus 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  Story  Completion  in  the  Crx>ss-Nat ional  Study. 
The  Andersons  not  only  used  the  technique  cross-culturally/  but  also 
obtained  extensive  data  on  a  large  number  of  children.     In  this  way,  ^ 
they  took  the  instrument  out  6f  the  clinical  setup  and  atten:pted  to 
•  build-up  normat  ive' data,  an  essential  ingredient  to^the  use  of  the  Story 
Completion  in  research. 

%  *  '  -  . 

•    The  purpose  of  including  the  Story  Completion  instrument  in  the 
Cross-National  Study  was  for  it  to  form  part  of  aa^assessraent  battery 
"  for  measuring  problem-solving  skills,  or  coping.     It  had  been  decided 
by  the  investigators  tFiaf  what  was. needed  initially  was  an  onen-ended 
instrument  for  collecting  information  about  children;   ideas  and  attitudes 
.toward  competence  in  the  areas  of  Task  Achievement,  Anxiety,  Aggressign, 
Interpersonal  Relations,  and  Authority  in 'the  participating  countries. 
By  using  a  free  response  method,  it  was  belieyed  cbildren  would  have 
maximum  opportunity  to  show  the  kinds  and  diversity  of  reactions  which 
characterize  people  in  the  different  countries  represented.  *  Examination 
of  such  exploratory  data  could  then  lead  to  more  valid  specification  of 
dimensions,  thus  allowing , them  to  be  categorized  and  analyzed  more 
objectively. 

The  final  Stage  III  version  of  this  instrument  involvec  completion 
of  seven  stories,  each  allotted  a  fixed  and' equal  aj^unt  of  time.  An 
elaboi?if^  object  ive  scoring  system  wae- devised  to  describe  a  series  of 
steps  (diipensions)  along  vith  th^r  various  altiernative  behavior s 'which 
would  completely  describe  coping  behavior.  There  v^re,  first,  a  number 
of  dimensions  whicjj  attempted  to  classify  motivation,  'folloved  bv^a 
series  of  dlmensivons  describing  various  aspects  of  problem-solving 
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behavior  from  beginning  to  end.     These  diroens^ans^  were , /in  effect, 
simply  extension  of  five  major  coping  sCyle^  dimensiojis  of  (1)  Confron- 
taCion-Avcfldance,   (2)  Engagement,   (3)  *Self-bther  Initiation,  (A) 
Iropleraeittation,  and  (5)  Affect  and  Persistence  were  also  included. 
Indeed;  tlfe  development  of  this  instrument  involved  a  painstaking 
process  of  -specification  of  the  dimensions  of  coping  b'ehavior.  Mhis 
process  was  a  powerful  contribution^  to  the  develd^nent  of  a  cor.pre- 
hensive  theory  of  effective  behavior.       (  Peck  et  al.^  1979)  ♦ 

However,  despite  the  tremendous  effort  involved  in  instrurnent 
construction  and  the  considerable  promise  of  this  approach,  the  Story 
Completion  in  the  end  lacked  validity;  it  did  not  relate  to  children's 
success  in  schoo^.     For  wl^atever  reason,  be  it  social  desirability, 
too  much  fantasy^  or  the  structure  of  the  stories  t^ienselves,  it^did 
not  prove  useful  ^as  a  predictive  instrument. 

Sei}tence  Completion        Elaine  (Michelis)  Van  Avery;  and  Robert  F.  Peck 

Historically,  the  Sentence  Completion  technique  "is  a  direct 
descendant 'of  two  earlier  techniques:     (a)  the  word  association  as 
popularized  by  Jung,  and  (b)  the  incomplete  sentences  used  bv  EbhingKiaus 
as  a  measure  c^f  scholastic  achieve|scnt .     The  basic  technique  was  fir^t 
systematically  used  in  the  late  1920's^nd  1930'^  by .  invest  igators  such 
as  Payne  and  Tendler  (see  Bell.  19^8;  ^rer,  1960)  to  elicit  information 
about  response  style  and  emotional  reaction,     Rohde    (1957)  ^ 
developed  the  prototype  of  phe  current  Sentence  Completion  tests*  for 
use  with  school  children.  V.*— ^ 

Xhe  technique  underwent  rapid  development  during  World  War  11^ 
as  a  screening  and  evaluation  test.     Peck  and  colleagues  (1956,  1959a, 
1962)  demonstrated  the  predictive  validity  of  the  Sentence  Completion 
method  in  several  studies.      *  *  • 

"  ^     For  the  purposes  of  this  research,  the  Sentence  Completion  was 
designed  to  elicit  the  children's  attitudes  and  coping  styles  in  the  . 
five  behavioral  areas:     Task  Achievement,  Authoi^ity,  Agg"r^ssion»  Inter- 
personal Relations  and  Anxiety-     The  questionnaire  consisted  of  fort^ 
incomplete  sentences  concerning  either  attitudes-  or  cqjping  behaviors 
about"  the*  behavioral  areas.     For  examtfle,  an^  attitu.de  item  fpr  Task 

Achievement  was  ''I  think  school  ±»  A  coping  item  for  the 

same  area  was  "Wl^en  there  is  something  difficult  to  do,  I   . 

Several  lines  were  alloved  for  the  child  to  writ«  his/her  answer. 
Thirty-two  codes  were  Jweloped  to  categorize  r^pohses  to  the  .coping 
stems,  including  overt  actions,  Absence  of  behavioral  response,  affect 
expressed,  if  any,  and  mode  of  expression  of  affeect.     Fourteen  content 
codes  were  appjied  to  the  attitude  stems,  inducting  such  categories 
as  positive  responses,  negative  reactions,  descriptions  of  action,  etc. 
Tbe  response  codes_for  the- coping-stems  w^e  then-scaled  on  four 
dimensions:  , 
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Stance  -  confrontation  vs.  *avoid^ce  of  the  problem 
Engagement  -  overt  action  of  a  problem-solv^g  nature  vs. 
>  lack  of  action 

Affect  -  the  expressiOQ  of  positive,  neutral,  or  negativ^e  affect 
Coping  effectiveness  -  two  criteriar 

,  '  (1)  effectiveness  -  How  effective  was 

the  behavior  judged  to  be  in- resolving 
the  problem,  and 

^2)  Acceptability  -  How  acceptable  would 
/  *  this  behavior  >e  to  th^.vwole  society?^ 

IdeaLly,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  score  this  instrument 
fot  all  nine  of  the  dimensions  of  coping  behavior  (Table    1    ),  bv^t  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  does  not  permit  this.     The  brevity  of  the 
responses  rarely  ajlows  room  for  people  to  describe  their  thought 
process,  show  repeated  trials  (persistence),  or  tell  whether  they  would 
bfe  invoking. others '  help  (initiator,  solver,  implementor,  use  of  aid 
or  advice).    The*^chievement  of^^^olution  can  be  assessed;  but  usually 
not  the  person's  self-evaluatld^H|  that  solution.     Thus,  only  three 
dimensions,  of  coping'' behavior ,  SlFaffect  tone,  could  be  scored  on  this 
instrument . 

Fortunately,  this  instrument  showed  substantial  validity  in  pre- 
<iicting  achievement  (whereas  the  more  fully  scorable  Story  Completion 
showed  almost  none).     This  Was  expected,  since  Sentence  Completion 
instruments;  psychometr ically  scored,  have  shown  the  best  validity  of 
all  free-response  instruments  in  predlcrting  a  wide  variety  of  criteria 
such  a<5  school"  performance,  mental  health,  and  social  adjustment 
(Rohde,-  1957). 

Occupat  ional  Values  Inventory  -^^Robert  F.  Feck  and  Kenneth  M.  Miller 

The-  Occupational  Values  Inventory  was  a  forced  choice  measure 
designed  to  tap  children's  tlwjrk  values.     Though  developed  specifically 
for  this  research  project,  it  was  based  to  a  very  large  degree  oh  the 
work  of  ^Donald  E,.  Super  and  his  colleagues.     (^upcr,  19*^7)     Super's  * 
instrument,  the  "Work  Values  Inventory."  was  revised  for  this  Cross- 
Nat  tonal  Study  to  include  slightly  different  values  and  more  concrete 
wording,  suitable  to  younger  children.    The  resulting  Occupational 
Values  instrument  was  composed  of  fifteen  work  values  presented  in  a 
series  of  all  the  possible  sets  ofpaired  statements  in  which  the 
subject  must  make  a  choice  as  to  which  value  in  the  item  pair  he/she 
prefers. 

The  fifteen  values  comprising  this  dKstrument  were:     (1)  Altruism, 
(2)  Intellectual  Stimulation,  .(3)  Success, '(4)  Self-satisfaction, 
(5)  Creativity,  (^)  Esthetics,  (7)  Variety,  (8)  Surroundings,  (9) 
Associated,  (10)  Management,  (11)  Economic  Returns,  (12)  Frestige, 
(13)- Security ,  (14)  Independence,  and  (1-5)  Follow  Father.    The  follow- 
ing Is  an  example  of  the  statement  pairs: 
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(a)  Work  in  which  you  could  lead  other  people  (Managen^ent) 

(b)  Work  in  wliich  you  can  one  day  become  famous  (Prestige) 

Responses  are.'^eored  according  to  the 'frequency  of  choice  for  each 
value. 

Occupational  Interest  Inventory  * —  Robert  F.  Peck 

Several  well  known  standardized  inventories  were  available  to 
measure  Occupational  Interests  as  this  research  got  undtirway.  These 
included  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank /(Strong ,  1943).  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record  (Kuder,  I960)  and  maiSL  others.'     It  was  decided  that 
none  of  these  were  advisable  for  this  research,  however,  for  the 
.^following  reasons:     (1)  Although  a  few  of  these  instruments,  like  the 
Strong  &  Kuder»  had  been  used  in  several  countries,  none  of  them  as 
far  as  we  knew*  had  been  standardized  in  all  the  countries  involved 
in  this  project.     (2)  Generally  speaking,  these  instriimejits  reveal  . 
professional  interests  in  terms  of  broad  areas  and  not  in  terrrts  of  a 
specific  occupation;  and  (3)  none  of  them  give  us  the  following  infor- 
mation which  was  considered  relevant  for  the  purposes  of  thir  research, 
namely:    Resides  knowing  the  particular  occupation  the  individual 
wants  to  follow,  how  great  is  the  prestige  the  subject  attaches  to  this 
chosen  occupation  and  to  his  parents'  occupation;  what  are  ti^  parents 
expectations  (according  to  the  cTiildren's  report)  regarding  their 
child's  future  occupation. 

i 

In  fact,  development  of  the  Occupational  Interest  Inventory  (Oil) 
involved  several  revisions.     Basically,  the  instrument  consisted  of 
questions  having  to  do  with  the  children's  aspirations  (what  job  would 
you  like  to  have  when  you  grow  up?)  and  expectations  (ivhat  jon  do  you 
think  you  proba^^ly  will  have  when  you  grow  up?)  as  well  as  questions^ 
about  the  children's  perceptions  of  parents'  expectations  of  themselves, 
and  of  parents'  status.     The  child  was  also  asked  to  rank  various 
occupations . , 

^        While  several  scores  were  computed,   including  discrepancies  between 
aspirations  and  expectations  and  between  aspirations  and  parents' 
status,  two  fimple  indices  -proved  roost  useful  to  this  research.  ^The 
first  wad  Occupartonal  Aspirations.     The  children  were  asked  v.hat  job 
they  would  like  16  have  when  thsy  grow  up.    Responses  were  sccjred  on. 
Havlghurst '^s  six-point  occupational  prestige  scale..    The- second  was 
Educational  Aspirations.    The  children  were  asked  to  state  the  ultimate 
amount  of  education  they  wanted.    Tbis  was  also  scored  on  a  six-point 
scale.'   Both  of  these  indices  p»ved  to  be  powerful  predictors  of 
children's  success  in  school. 

Life  —  Rogelio  Diaz-Guerrero  and  Robert  F.  Peck 

The  Views  of  Life  instrximent  was  designed  for  use  with  school 
'Children  who  are  at  least  13  to  lA  years  olji,  and  was  used  only  with 
the  second  XStage  III)  sample.    The  instrument  is  composed»of  60  pairs 
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of  statements,  constituting  a  variety  of  scales.    The  instigation  of 
this  insti;ufnent  steins  from  Diaz-Guerfero 's  notion  of      dimension  6: 
active  vs.  pas'sive  coping  styles  which  was  thought  to  discriminate 
between  various  cultures.     Thus,  many  of  the  scales  were 'oriented 
toward  aspects  of  this  active-passive  dimension.     Robert  Peck  suggested 
including  additional  scales  representing  other  dimensions  of  coping 
behavior  and  several  other  concepts  which  previous  research  or  thaory 
suggested  would  predict  and  explain  achievement. 

/ 

The  final  instrument  consisted  of  20  scales  corresponding  to  (1) 
dimensions  of  coping  (subsiimes  most  of  the  active-passive  ^scales) , 
(2)  aspects  of  motivation,  and  (3)  other  personality  characteristics. 

<^ 

The  coping  scales  are: 

Action  vs.  Inaction  -  Ivhich  is  preferred  in  the  face  of  impending 
situation's? 

Immediate  vs.  Delayed  Action 

-  1  —    -         ■       -   ^  s   • 

Rate  of  Action  -  quickly  or  slowly 

Independence  vs.  Obedience  -  Does  the  individual  prefer  independent 
action  in  solving  problems  or  need  approval  and  depend  on  people  in 
authority? 

Confrontation  vs.  Avoidance  -  Is  i^  best  to  face  up  to  and  consider 
problems  or  tp  avoid  them? 

Self  vs".  Other  Initiation  -  Is^ne  a  self  starter  or  does  ona  require 
others'  direction  to  g^t  going? 

Self  vs.  Other  Solver  -  Is  it  best  to  come  up  with  one's  ov.-n 
solutions  to  problems  or  to  listen  to  and  obtain  ideas  from  others? 

Self  vs.  Joing  Impleroentation  -  Does  one  prefer  to  do  all  ^•ork  by 
oneself  or  is  it  preferable  to  work  with  others? 

r, 

Instrumentality  vs.  Fantasy  -  Is  more  sat4s^ctlipn  gained  fron  actual 
accomplishment  or  from  daydreaming?        ■ ^ 

Exaggeration  of  Activity  and  Passivity  under  Stress  -  Under  stress, 
is  the  preferred  behavior  an  exaggeration  of  activity  oi>  an 
exaggeration  of  passivity? 

The  motivational  scales  are: 

Task  Achievement  vs.  Inter pfTsonal  Relations  -  UTiigh  is  tie  nore 
important  aspect  of  a  situation? 
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Com2etitt<?tl  vs.  Caoperatlon  -  Which  is  preferable? 

Intrinsic  vs.  Extrinsic  Work.Vakies  -  U  w6rk  valued  for  its  o\m 
sake  or  for  the  rewards  it  may  bring? 

Earned  vs.  Bestowed  Status  r"^s  satisfaction  with  status  based  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained  or  on  fhe  superficial  end 
produQt?  /  •  / 

Scales,  which  measure  the  personality  characteristics  include  two 
qiajar  constructs:  * 

Internal^vs-  External  Locus  of  Control  -  Can  humankind  contrQj. 
the  general  environment?-  ' 

•  • 
Internal  vs.  External  Academic  Locus  of  Ccmtrol  -  Does  the  indi- 
vidual perceive  himself  as  controlling  his  ind%/idual  acadanic 
progress?  ' 

Positive  vs.  Nfegative  Self -Concept  -  Does  one  have  a  ppsitive  or 
negative  self-concept? 

Additionally,  three  other  personalit;y  characteristics  were  examined: 
View  of  Life  -  Does  one  view  life  in  gefieral  as  complex  and  difficult 


or  enjoyable  and  easy? 

Cautioug  vs.  Bold  -  Which  is  the  preferable  trait? 

Emotional  Control' vs>  Emotional  Uncontrol  -  Is  control  of  af£|c 
desirable  or  should  Ofxe  freely  express  and  accept  his  feeling??*. 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory  ~  Guy  Manaster  and  Robert  F.  Peck 

The  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI/  was/Ssl^^ised  to  elicit'  children's 
evaluations  of  tl.eir  own  coping  behavior.    The  questionnaire  was' totally 
replaced  by  a  new  instrument  for  the  second  (St^ge  III)  sample., 
(Confysingly,  the  same  title  was^  retained.) 

Th^  SAI  was  Gonstrudted  specifically  for  this  study.     It  has  little 
historical  backgrbund.  "    *  ,  — 

In  Stage  I,  the  SAI  consisted  of  AO  multiple-choice  items,  each 
consisting  of  a  hypothetical  problem  situation.    For  example:  "Ernie 
tries  to  tok«1tis  parents  change  their  minds  by  proving'  to  them  that 
they  axe  wffeg."  *For  each  item  the  subject  must  answer  two  questions: 
"Jm  I  like'' him?"    Response:    "Yea  or  No,"  and  iH>o  I  want  to  be  like 
him?"    Responset    "Yes  or  No."    Each  of  the  4Q  items  in  this  instrument 
was  classified  in  one  of  the  five  behavior  areas.    The  response^choices 
were  classifipd  as  Active  or  Passive  Coping  Behavior,  and  Active  or 
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Passive  Defensive  (non^Coping)  behavior.    Active  Coping  behavior  was  - 
described  as-  problem-solving  Sehavior  which  is  overt,  self -initiared, 
irflemented  without  request tng  aid  or  advice  from  others^  and  di»cted 
toward  the  source  of  the  problem.     Passive  Coping  beKavior  encompa'ssed 
Such  reactions  as  cover^t' or 'ideational  problem-solving »  othej;riliiifctiated 
protlem-solvi-ng,  asking  for  or  receiving  aid  or  ac^vice  iti  pribblem- 
solving,,  or  accepting ^the  situation  as  it  existed, ^  Active  DfeV^ttsi^e 
behavior,  consisted  of  ^such  overt,  nbn-problem  solving  actioits/as  overt, 
aggressive  or  attacking  behavior^  or  engaging 4n  unrelatedjBctivities 
rajjier  thaiv  #ac^ing  tt^  pro^>lem.  -  Passive  Defensive  behavldrs  were -such, 
ins  as  covert  affective  responses,  withdrawal,  or  fa^ilure  to  act. 

In  scoring  the  instrument »  since  responses  to  the  second  question, 
"Do  I  w^nt  to-J|^  like  him?"  were*  greatly  affected  by  the  sdcial  desira- 
bility of  the^nswers,  these  data  were  not  analyzed.     In  analyzing 
answers  to  tfie  first  question,  each  subject  rec^ivll^  four'  scores ,  *f  or  * 
the  number  of  times  the  subject  chose  e'ach  of  the  four  t^pes  of  %  • 

responses:,   active  coping,  passive  copiqg^  active  defensive^  and  passive 
defensive,  ^  ^ 

The  totally  new  Stage  III  instrument  consisted  of  2f8  multiple-  ^ 
choice  items,  represenMng  each  of  the  five  behavior  areas:.    Task  Achieve- 
ment, Authority »  Int'et^er^onal  l^elations,  An^tiety^,  and  Aggression.     Each  <^ 
item,  describes  in  one  sentence  d  problem  situation  for  a  hypothetical 
child.  ^  Following  each  problem,  four  courses  of  action  ar^  presented. 
The  subject  is  asked  to  choose^ the ^course-  of  action  which  he/she  would 
follow.     Two  alternatives  represent  Good  Coping  respon-ses  and  the  other  , 
two  represent  Poor  Capang  responses.     Each  child  received  a  "percent  of 
gbod  copiiig**  score  for  eacj^area  of  Task  Achievement,  Author ity, ' Aggres- 
sion, Interpersonal  Relat iong^^nd  Anxiety.  '   


gehavior  Ratjng  Scale      Eiichi  Kajita  and  Robert  F.'^eck 

The, Behavior  Rating  Scale . (BRS)  , was  a' version  of  the  peer  nomina- 
l-technique, for  use  in  a  classi;oom  setting.     There  is,  of  ccrurs*',  a 


longh±^(pA^'^Sr\the .  use  of  rating  methods  in  psychology.     The  Cross- 
•  Nat icS^lXfRS^a^  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  "Gu^ss  VQio  Test/' 
originally  deVTsed  by  Hartshorne,  May  &  Mailer  (19^9). 

There  were  seven  items  in  the  original  version:     (1)  Academic  Task 
'  iS^hievement  (Who 'works  hardest  at  their  lessons?),   (2)  Non-Academic 
Task  Achievement   (Who  wc)rks  har4est  at  oufside  activities?),   (3)  Authority 
(Wlio  jpts  along  best  with  teachers  and  other  groimirps?),  (-4)  Interpersonal 
Rfla^ions  (Who  is  best  in  wording  With  others?),  (5)  Anxiety -(Who  gets 
nipset  roost  easily  when  things  go  wr^^g?),  (6)  Aggressive  Self -Assert ion 
•(Who  ffghts  the ^hardest  to  get  thVtr  way?),   (7)  Coping  with  Aggression 
J}4ho  can  work  it  out  when  another  person  is  angry  with  them?)*     In  Stage 
I,  each  student  was  asked  fo  nominate  the  25?;  of  their  class  who  best 
fit,ted  the  description;  and  the  25%  who  least  fitted  it. 
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In  the  Stage  IM  instrument,  several  of  the  it  ferns  were  altered 
for  clari'ty,  or  to  limit  them  to  quest^ions  children  felt  they  liad  the 
Information  to  answer.     The  Stag^  III  BRS  cairsisted  of  9  items;  - 
.(1)*^ Academic  TasW  Achievement  (IVho  works  hardest  in  school?).  (2) 
Authority  Relat ion^S^  ScbooX  (l^fho  g^t's  along  best,  with  teachers?), 
(3)  interpersonal  Relltions   (Who  gets  along  best  with  the  studfents  in 
^  your*  class?),   (4)  Persistence  (^^^lo  can  usually  be  counted  on  to  help 
wor4c  at  tasks  until  they  are  finished?),   (5)  Self-Ass^rtiveness  (Who 
"usually  g^ts  their  own  way?),  (6)  Initiation  (Who  starts  working  at 
things  that  need  to  be  done  without  having  to  be  told?),   (7)  -Solver 
(Who  has  the  best  ideas?),   (8)  Control  of  Aggressive  Affect  (ITIio  loses 
r         their  temper?),   (9)  Control  of  Anxiety^  (Who  worries  most?).     They  were 
asked  to  nominate  the  10%  of  their  class  who  best  fit  this  description. 
Negative  nominations  we ^e, dropped  because  teachers  in  Japan  found  them 
objectionable.  .  A  child '3  score  on  Che  BRS  was  the  algebraic  sum  of 
^    positive  and  negative  nominations  in  Stage  I;  in  Stage  III,  the  sum 

of  positive. nominations  received  from  peers.  Both  scores  were  corrected 
for  class  size.  .  *  . 

Aptitude'  and  Achievement  Measures 

The  measure  of  aptitude  used  everywhere  in  both  starts  of  data 
,  collection,  except  at-  the  Chicago  station,  was  the  Raven  Progressive 

^       Matrices  *38,  1956  Revised  Form,  Set  A-E.    This  was  selected  as  a 

relatively  culture-free  measure  of  "fluid"  intelligence.     The  Chicago 
area  Jichools  asLed  that  the  already  available  Califxjrnia  Test  of  Mental 
Maturity  scores  be  used  as  the  aptitude  measure.    To  measure  reading 
achievement,  most  countries  utilized  the  Inter-American  Series  Teftt  of 
Reading  in  both  samples.     Japan  and  Germany  each  had  their  owi  school 
and  currioulum  specific  test  for  reading  Achievement.     Math  achievement 

7"^      was  assess^ed-tn  most  cuauiL  ies' by- the  Met ropoirt1rimi"i^hTev-cment-t^i^' 

^  thfe  10-year-olds  and  \he  UNESCO  math  achievement  test  for  the  lA-year-old 

'         Chicago  schools  administered  the  California  Achievement  test  as  a  part 
of  their  .^^fthool  program' and  the' project  collected  these  scores.  The 
grade  point  average  for  the  students  was  comptjted  on  the  basis  of  their 
grades  in  the  , four  major  subject  arfeas:    Language,  Maxnemacics,  Social 
Studies,  and  Natural  Sciences. 

Parent  Ipterview  -  Kenneth  M.  Miller  and  Carl  F.  Hereford 

The  Parent  Interview  dealt  with  interviewing  a  sub-sample  of  parents 
of  tlie  children  studied  in  Stage  I.     It  was  hoped  that  information  gained 
would  help  validate  the  Stage  I  self-report. data  collected  from  the 
children  and  also  provide  some  cr^ss  checks  on  the  information  given 
by;,the  child  on  the  De:nographic^ Questionnaire  and  the  Occupational 
InVerest  Inventory.  -  * 


Apart  from  validating  aspects,  it  was  hoped  that  three  ma^n  types 
of  information  would  be  obtained.     The  first  was  coping  style  inforraa- 
^tion,  which  was  covered  from  several  points  of  view/    One  was  concerned 
with  the  child's  actual  coping  style  as  seen  by  the  pareifts,  in  the 
areas  already  being  investigated,  i.e.  ,  Tasj^  Achievement,  Anxiety ; 
Aggression,  Authority,  and  Interpei;^nal,J^l^ations .     Information  was 
alkd  obtained  from  the  parents  about^TFTeir  own  coping  styles  irf  a  * 
Variety  of  situations  under  the  same  area  hfadings. 

The  second  kind  was  occupational  information.    This  was  information 
relevant  not  only  to  occupational  interests  but  also  to  occupational 
values.     In  the  latter  case  t^e^ parents  were  asked  to  rank  the  fifteen 
occupational  values  to*  permit  a  direct  statistical  comparison  with  the 
children's  data.     In  addition^  for  working  parents,  information  was 
obtained  about  their  own  occupat-ional  history,  attitudes  and  values 
towafd  their  jobs  and  their  coping  behavior  while  working. 

Third  was  achievement  information.     Questions  involving  Task  Achieve 
ment  by  the  child  were  divided  into  the  two  major  areas  of  Academic  and 
Nonacademic  Achievement,    NonacadQjpic  Achievement  related  to  jobs  or 
chores  in  the  home  and  f or T^^ear-old  children  to  paid  jobs  outside  the 
home.     Questions  concerning  Academic  Achievement  centered  primarily  , 
aroi^p.d  homeworK,  as  this  was  the  area  of  education  with  which  parents 
were  most  familiar.    Questions  in  these  areas  included  not  only  the 
child's  perforraancQ-.in  the  homework  area  but  the  parents'  participation 
and  support  both  for  homework  and  generalized  educational  endeavors. 
In  addition    the  parents  were  asked  for  their  evaluation  of  the  child's 
performance  in  school,  , 

Although  t\\e  interview  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  child's 
CO  p  ing..  J^ehavlor  and  ,th£L,j3iai^£a|LaL^AClPXs„  which  ^jnQuen  c  e  .  ji  t  ^  thus 
relating  directly  to  Stage  I,  the  work  of  a  number  of  previous  investi- 
gators was  also  drawn  on,  in  designing  the  questions.    Jhe  studies  of^*^' 
Dave  &  Wolf  on  home  environment  were  considered  in  regard  to  t\ie  various 
content  areas  and  in  particular  to  Academic  task  achievement.  Questions 
were  also  included  to  permit  testing  of  .the  Bowlby  (1958)  hypotheses 
regarding  prolonged  separation  of  young  children  from  their  parents^. 
The  work^  of  Sears  Maccoby  &  Levin  (1^57)  and  the  Berkeley,  growth^studies 
(Macfarlane,  1939)  were  also  considered  with  regard  to  format ^question 
construction,  the  source  used  most  heavij^j-^r  initial  ideas  was  the 
work  of  Sellitz,  Jahoda ,  Deutsch,  &  Cook. 

The  final  interview  form  consisted  of  one  hundred  nine  questions 
plus  the  ranking  of  the  fifteen  occupational  values.    Each  value  was 
printed  on  a  s€;parate  card  and  the  parents  placed  these  In  order  of 
preferen<:e.     For  the  most  patt,  the  parents'  responses  to  the  questions 
were  recorded  verbatim  by  the  interviewer.     A  few  of  the  questions,  * 
such  a^  age,  fc^r  example,  were  pre-coded  and  a  few  of  the  responses 
were  recorded  along  a  dimension  such  as  degree  of  sat^isfaction  or  . 
importance.     For  example,  responses  to  the ^question  "How  important  do 
you  think  school  is?*V^^•^re  coded -as  —   *  - 
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Most  Important 

Very  Important  ^  • 

Impprtant      ,  -  - 

Unimportant  *  .d, 

Worthless        '      .  ^  / 

y^ti  these  inst^nceg  of  coded  questions,  however,  there  was  alriost 
always  a  following  probe  so  that  a  verbal  response  from  the  parents 
was  also  available.     In  t-he  case  of  the  example  above,  the  probe  vas 

,  *In  addition  to  the  actuM  questions  there  was  a  section  that  dealt 
with  what  were  termed  post-interview  ratings.    Thes'e  dealt  with 
dimefisions  of  b^ehavior  that  ,it  was  thougiit  were  embodied  in  coping  style. 
As  these  dimensions  were  not  finalized  until  after  the  interview 
qu^tiony  were  coi^structed  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  sufficient 
information  on  the  dimensions  would  be  obtained ^from  the  actual  questions. 

interviewers  were,  therefore,  asked  to*  complete  a  five-point  rating 
form  for  each  of  the  dimensions  in 'the  behavior  areas  of  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic  and  Nonacademic) ,  Anxiet^y,  and  Parent/Child  Interaction. 

'  t.  f  * 

The  purpose,  of  these  ratingjTv^s^prlmarily  to  encourage  the  inter- 
viewer to  get  as  much  inforwationSs  possible.     If  the  interviewer  knew 
that  he  had  to  m^e  these  vatJ-ngs' i^  w^  thougfx  that  he  would  be  more 
thorough Iti  collit'ting  the' information 'during  the  intein/iew.  ^ 

^ —  -in  addition- to^"  the  in4e1?view^-iori|  i^lselivia-lftn^thy^j^         of  ^   

instructions  to  Interview's  was,  coostrycted.    In  aSdition  to  general 
Instructionji  thi,s  document  .contained  a  quejtion-by-question  explanation 
of  the  purpose  and  intent*'of  each^quest^ion  and^its  relationship  to  the 
coping  dimensibns',.    A  copy,  of  tht^'mai^uai  was  given  to  every  interviewer. 


When  the  otl'ginal  inter^ifi^ 'form  came  to  be  translated  it  was 
'agreed  that  the  layout;  cour^^^a  changed  to  suit  the-^needs  of  individual 
stations,  though  saf  f  iciertt  ^^yiace  fo^tfull  recording  had  to  be  maintained. 
Hoi^ever  the  numbering  and^se^uVnce  of  kections  remained  unchanged. 

"  Method  of>  Cgding.    The  vtftbatim  responses  to  the  cjuestions  were 
coded  using  a  systen  of  consent  categories.    These  coding  categories  were 
developed  from  \  sample  pf  at  least  twenty-four  interviews  from  each 
station.    The  translated  responses'^ from  each  statio^for  each  questipn 
were  typed  onr  small  cards  that  were  placed  in  empirical  content 
categories  by  .lnj|[epe*ndent  jXidges.    The  consensus  of  these  judgments 
formed  the  cotitent  coding  categories  for^  each  question.    At  this  point 
a  deliberate  attempt  was  laade  totuse  a#  inany  and  as  specific  categories 
aa  possible  in  order  to  preserve uhe  richness  of* verbal  response.'  It 
waa  felt  th«  categories  cguld  be  eliminated  or  collapsed  later  whereas 
it  would  be  impossible '^to  discriminate  new  categories  at  a  later  date. 


Not  all  Che  coding  categories  were,  however,  empirically  derived^ 
at  this  stage.     Some        the  categories  from  the  Demographic  Question- 
naire were  used  intact  ^d  sonfe  modifications  of  the  Sentence  Completion 
coding  categories  were  used  to  give  direct  coraparabilitv  with  the 
children's  data,  '  '  ^ 

A  prelipiinary  coding  manual  was  developed  by  the  Austin  and  London 
stations  and  sent  to  all, stations ,  who  then  sent  back  their  suggestions 
and  modifications.    The  initial  manual  was  revised  in  the  light  of 
these  criticisms  and  the  final  nranual  was  then  translated  by  each 
station, 

A  c«iplex  system;  of  coder  training  and  calibration  was  devised  to 
ensure  comparable  coding  across  all  Stations.    The  first  step  was  to 
achieve  comparability  between  Austin  and  London  on*a  group  of  twelve 
interviews  from  each  station.     These  twenty-four  interviews  were  coded 
independently  by  at  least  ^t wo  coders  in  each  station,  who  then  reached 
agreement  within  stations,*   The  consensus  results  were  then  compared 
and  differences  discussed  by  'letter  and  by  telephone,     IThen  Austin  and 
London  were  calibrated,  i.e,,  interpreting  the  manual  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  each  of  the  other  stations  was  asked  to  code  twelve  o^tbeir  , 
own  interviews,  using  two  or  more  coders,  who  then  reached  consensus 
and  sent  the  results  to ^Austin  and  London,     These  interviews  were 
independentJry  coded  in  both  Austin  and  London  and  the  results  compared 
with  the  original  station*s  coding.     Differences  were  discussed^and 
agreement  reached,   ^n  addition  there  were  some  face-to-face  meetings 
aaong  subgroups  of  stations  to  discuss  and  improve  -coder  reliability.* 

When  the  period  of  calibration  was  finished,  the  product  iort^coding 
of  the  entire  sample  of  interviews  was  undertaken  in  each  station.  In 
the  production  codinjj,  each  interview  in  each  station  was  coded  by  at 
i«ast^  two'Tnde pendent  coders  and  the*  final  code  given  was  the  'consensus 
of  ^ese  two  Individuals,     The  codei^s  in  each  station  were  the  same 
individuals  who  had  gone** through  th^  calibration  process  with  the 
Austin  and  London  stations. 

This  elaborate  and  time-consuming  process  was  designed  to  provide 
the  maximum  comparability  and  reliability  of  interview  data  from  all 
Stations,     Although  ldborto6s,  th^  use  of  independent  coders  and  the 
calibration  of  ■  these' coders  ac!"osjB  stations  proved  successful.  This 
method  had  the  additional  advantage  of  greatly  reducing  the  possibilif^ 
of  clerical  errors,  * 

Summary  *  ^  ,  . 

In  this  study  ipight  instruments  were  designed  and  developed  to  study 
coping,  motivation  and  values.     These  instruments  were  translated  into 
the  languages  of  the  participating  countries.     The  eight  instruments 
werer    Demographic  Instrument,  Story  Completion,  Sentence  Completion, 
Occupational  Values  Inventory,  Occupational  Interest  Inventory,  Views  of 
Life,  Social  Attitudes  Inventory,  and  Behavior  Rating  Scales.  Additional 
ly.  Parent  Interview  was  constructed.     Results  from  these  instruments 
are  presented  in  t^his  volume.     (See  Appendices  A-N  for  the  instruments.) 
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METHODS  OF  DATA  COLLECTION 

Introduction 

The  Cross-National  Study  of  Coping  Styles  and  Achievement  too"k  - 
place  in  three  stagey. 

Stage  I  of  the  study  built  the  conceptual  system,  designed  the 
Instruments,  and  applTed  them  to  a  stratified  sample, of  children  in 
seven  countries, 

f  Stage  II,  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  parents  of  ten  per- 

cent of  the  children  tested  in  Stage  I.    This  was  an  effort  to  identify 
patterns  of  family  experience  which  m'ight  have  influenced  the  way  the 
children  learned  to  cope  with  problems. 

In  Stage  III  of  the  study,  refined  conceptualizations  and  instruments 
were  developed  out  of  the  experience  gained  in  Stage  I.     Thete  were  applied 
to  a  new  sample  of  children,  in  eight  countries,  in  1968-70,  both  to^test 
the  revised  system  and  to  determine  what  patterns  of  coping  behavior  were 
stably  observable  in  the  two  different  samples,  thus  permitting  sound 
generalization  about  age,  sex,  class,  and  cultural  patterns  df  coping   •    *  ^ 
behavior.  *  X 

This  chapter  describes  methods  of  data  collection.     The  first  part 
reviews  procedures  used  in  Stages  I  and  III.    While  this  section  was 
primarily  written  between  stages,  the  procedures  ap^  to  both  stages.    A  i 
brief  .statement  regarding  the  .Views  of  Life  Instrument  was  added  as  this-  ^ 
instrument  was  used  oiUef  in  Stage  /III.  *    \  * 


brief  explanation  of  Stage  II  data 


Subsequent  to  descripti^on  of  procedures  used  in  Stages  I  and  III,  a_ 


collection  is  given* 
.and  III 


^tages  I^ 

In  describing  procedures  applicable  to  Sfa^s  I  and  III,  data 
collection  is  considered  in  two  parts  —  the  linsti^meDts  and  the  field 
work.    The  chapters  in  which  th%  develo^^nent  W  tW-fndividual  instruments 
are  discussed  vill  have  made  clear  the  long  an^^areful  attention  that  was 
given  both  to  the  theoretical  basis  of  each  of  the  non-standardized  tests, 
and  to  the  selection  of  i^ems  or  questions  consistent  with  the  theory. 

..In  the  course  of  developing  the  content,  continual  atte'ntion  hadHo 
be  givqj  to  the  cultural  suitability  of  the  situations  selected,  this 
being  particularly  true  of  such  insfcnments  as  Story  Completion  and  Social 
Attitudes. While  it  was  accepted  that  conceptual  equivalence  of  items' was 
a  basic  requirement  to  permit  comparison,  it  was  agreed  that  wherever 
possible  the  content  should  b^  ident^al  for  all  stations.    For  example, 
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one  of  the  original  itens  in-  the  Social  Attitudes  Inv^entorv  was  concern'tid 
with  a  child  arriving  at  a  party.     Both  Italy  and  Japan  found  that  this 
iCem'was  not  applicable  to  their  cultures  as  children  in  these  countries 
seldom  Have  parties.     In  the  final  version  of  the  inst rumerrts  it  was  .oped 
that  th^  dual  aim  of  concept  and  content  equivalence  had  been  reasonarly- 
well  obtained. 

f  . 

However,  when  the  station  representatives  returned  to  their  out: 
'7:ountries  aqd  translation  of  the  instruments  began,  some  minor  difficulties 
were  exiper ienced .     The  staffing  plan  allowed  for  a  member  of  staff  ir,  each 
^oiIntr)^o  translate  the  instruments,  and  for  back  translation  to  be 
carried  out  by  linguistic  consultants  at  the  Central  Office..    The  exceptions 
were  Germany  and  Yugoslavia,  where  work  was  conducted  using  local  furi.- 
and  therefore  both  phases  of  this  task  were  carried  out  in  these  countries. 

In  the  Demographic  Questionnaire  there  were  certain  questions  that 
were  not  appropriate  for  a  particular  country,  for  example,  divorce  :n 
Italy. 

In  the  following  pages  the  particular  problems  of  each  countr>  ai. 
described,   htstTumeat  by  instrument.     The  discussion  relating  to  tlie  prepa- 
ration of  the  instruments  for  field  use  covers  foiir  pcints: 

1.  Translation  ^ 

2.  Item  changes  from  the  agreed  instrument 
3..  Items  not  able  to  te  asked  ^  .  . 
4.  Necessary  changes  in  scoring 

r 

These  four  points  are  taken  for  each  inltrunent,  across  countries, 
-o»^"th«.-a*su»pt"i^-t4«t-"t4^^"r-e^4«^^-  .^.4;>ore -  li-kely  co- 

be  interested  in  the  use  of  one  or  more  instruments,  and  not  in  secondary 
cross-culturaj.  compar^on  tlirough  an  analysis  of  country  similarities  and 
differences,  ♦ ^ 

Translation  has  ^nera^  as  well  as  specific  instrument  connotation. 
It  is  more  of  a  prohlJm^J^&r  cultures  where  the  grammatical  strjjcture  is 
very  different  from  dfet  of  English,  but  even  English  speaJing  countries 
find  it  necessary  to|**transl4te'*  American  English  into  the 'form  that  is 
more  usual  for  them. 


Where  ^here  is  noi  ccrment  from  a  country,  there  were  no  ti[anslation 
problems  and  these  areWiven  here*  Specific  problems  on  items  within  'an 
cjnstrument^are  presented^ at  the  begirding  of  the  section  dealing  with  that 


rument . 


In  Japan  the  first  principle  in  translajting  an  English  version  into 
Japanese  was  to  try  to  translate  as  faithfully  as  possible  but  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  the  special  nuance  from  the  unigue  nature  and  custom  of  the 
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Japanese  language;  the  language  activities  of  the  pupils  were  also  taken 
into  consideration.    After  the  translation-was  completed  pre-tests  were 
conducted.     The  results  were  examinee!  and  "^ach,  instrument  was  revised 
to  minimize  the  responses  which  did  not  meet  with  what  the  instrument 
tried  to  measure  or  to  minimize  the  meaningless  responses  in  each  item. 

In  Mexico  it  was  found  that  many  apparently  cognate  words  that,  in 
English,  are  used  in  one  sense,  can,   in  Spanish,  have  ano^iher  meaning  and 
may  even  have  a  different  emotional  Lmplication. 

.  These  problems  were  resolved  in  the  following  way.     The  Secretaria 
Education  Publica  was  asked  to  supply  the^  school  programs  that  the  Insti- 
tution had  made  for  students  of  the  fpurth  Primary  and  second  High  School 
grade.     From  these  programs  specific  analysis  was  carried  out  on  those 
referring"  to  the  study  of  the  national  lan^age;  vocabdJLaries,  and  gram- 
matical syntax,  with  the  object  of  determiaing  ahe§d  of  time  the  level  of 
understanding  of  the  language  that  could  be  utilized  in  the  translation  of 
the  instrument  without  detriment  to  the  content.     The  teachers  of  both  age 
levels  were  asked  to  serve  as  judges  because  they  were  more  familiar  with 
the  problems  involved.     The  translations  were  then  judged  'by  the  research 
assistants  in  order  to  ascertain  that  t^er^  were  no  modifications  in  the 
content  of  the  item<5  that  the  items  sounded  natural. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  QUESTIONNAIRE       ^  ^ 

Brazil 

There  was  one  modification  which  was  made  in  aSmmber  of  countries,  i. 
to  ask  for  the  child's  class  in  school. 

Item  *23  —  Is  your  present  School  course  one  that 


1.  could  iead»to  university?, 

2.  could  prepare  you  for  a*^  specific  trade*  or  occupation?, 

3.  is  a  general  course  with  no  specific  occupation  or 

course>  of^  study  in  view?  ^ 

This  was  not  asked  in  Brazil  because  it  Is  not  relevant  for  children  of 
sample  age,  as  it  is  only  after  fourteen  that  such  courses  begin. 

England  , 

One  of  the  educational  authorities  in. whose  schools  the  testing  was 
carried  out  refused  permission  to  a^k  the  question  (No.  13)  about  parents' 
education.     Two  versions  of  the  instrument  -  were  prepared.     Ultimately,  in 
order  for  there  to  be  comparability  within  the  English  sample,  the  informa- 
tion was  not  used  in  deciding  socioeconomic  status. 

/ 

Both  education  authorities  weye  reluctant  for  the  question  concerning 
religion  to  be  asked  and  this  was  also  eliminated. 

"Question  11  was  not  asked 'because  in  England  it -is  rare  for  a  child  to 
stay  ia  l^class  for  two  years  or  tb  skip  a*class. 
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The  question  on  child's  education  was  asked  in  three  parts:  •  the 
first  was  concerned  with  age  on  leaving  school,  the  second  with  the  final 
type  of  examination  to  be  taken,  and  the  third  with  tertiary  education, 
if  any.     In  this  way  it  was  hoped  a  valid  pictjLire  of  the  child's  actual 
expectations  could  be  gained.^ 

Ques^t;ion  14  (father's  occupation)  had  a  supplementary  question  con- 
cerning the  mother's  occupation,  if  any,  and  whether  she  went  out=  to  work, 
as  opposed  to  working  at  home. 

Germany  '  *  * 

Item  6:     "Jewish"  and  "Anglican"  —  were  left  out,  and  minor  changes 
were  made  in  items  — 


"Ang^can" 


8 
13 


"Where  were  you  born?"  -  "In  which  town  did  you  live  most  of 

the  tiShe?"  |i 
"Place  of  father's  birth"  ~  "Father's  age?" 
"Place  of  mother's  birth."  —  "Mother's  age?" 
tos  not  asked.     Instead,'  the  mother*s  job,   (if  not  hovisewife) 
was  asked  for.  • 


Italy 

The  question  about  marital  status  was  omitted  fo^  two  reasons:  st±ool 
staff  considered  the  matter  too  private  to  be  asked,  and  the  research  team 
considered  answers  would  be  inaccurate  ^hen  officially  ItaLy  is  a  country 
where  divorce  is  not  permitted  and  children  are  unwilling  to  admit  to 
separation  of  parents. 

Japan  ' 

Some  reorganization  was  made  in  order  to  ^kt  clear  responses,  and  the 


questions  for  which  the  information  could  be  obCTiined  froi^  school  repards 
were  omitted.    These  were  quest  ions  5b,  10,.  11,  13,  15,  and  19  (see  Demo- 
graphite  Instrument,  Appendix  A>.     Explanations  according  to  the  original 
items  are  as  follows: 

l-5a       These  were  put  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  questionnaire. 

6  "  Buddhism,  Sokagakkai  (Zen)  and  Rissho-Koseikai  were  included,  asfd 
Anglican^and  Jewish .  excluded.    Also  in  orde|^t9  find  out  the  degree  of  ^ 
religious  earnestness,  the  subject$  chose  from  one  of^four  alternatives. 

7,  8,  and  9  —  The  subjects  were  asked  to  obtain  this  information  and 
to  bring  it  to  sphool  later,  because  children  often  do  not  know  the  birth- 
place of  their  parents. 

12  —  la  Japan,  educational  level#Ts  not  indicated  by  numbers  of  years. 
Also,  students  very  rarely  repeat  ^ft^same  grades.     Therefore,  "University" 
or  "Lower  Secondary  School"  wag  \x^d  in  thes6  quest ion$. 
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14  —  The  original  question  was  revised,  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  get  clear  responses,  at  first  asking  whether  the  father  was  a  companv  ' 
employee,  self  employed,  or  other,  and  then  to  write  in  Retail  the  ' 
fathfer's  occupation, 

16  ai\d '17  —  The  forms  were  changed  and  thes.e  two  items'were  put 
together. 

2\>  and  21  —  In  order  to  ^ke  this  clearer  more  concrete  questions 
were  askpdr  •  ,  ,       -  . 

23  ~  Omi        ,  b^ause  in  Japan  everybody  responded  "3". 
Mexico  .      .  ,  •    —  -« 

The  instruments  administered  by  Mexico *were  the  ones  approved  originally 
at  the  first  conference  of  the  Cross-National  Project  in  Austin.     T^e  items 
of  all  the  instruments  were  applicable,  with  the  exception,  of  those  items 
that   in  any  t^y  introduced  religious  themes.     This -was  du/  to  the  fact  that 
the  official  education  system  forbids  religious  education ,  and  for  that 
reason  all  religious  themes  were  excluded  f^o^  consideration  in  the  schools. 
These  questions  had  to  be  excluded  in  general  from  the  written  document, 
*  but  the  question  was  asked  individually  of  each  of  the^ subjects . 

Ch  icago 

> 

The  question  on  religion  was  not  asked  as  it  was  seen  by  the  school 
authorities  as  likely  to  arouse  objections  from  the  parents. 

Aust^ 

.The  only  general  restraints  placed  upon  the  research  involved  the 
question  concerning  religion-  in  the  Demographic  Questionnaire.     This  decision 
involved  a  federal  government  regulation  rather  than  a  local  schoolbo^d 
restrictioni 

•  » 

Yugoslavia-  v"" 

Question  6  was  not  asked,  as  in  Yugoslavia  Qhurcti  is  separated  f,rom  ^ 
state.    It  is  a  private  topic  and  questions  are  not  asked  about  it,  * 

OCCLPATIONAL  INTEREST  INVENTORY 

Tl:is  was  one  of  the  instruments  where  the  content  of  certain  sections 
had  to  be  locally  determined.     In  some  Cross-National  studies  a  common       ,  ' 
occupational  status  scale  was  adopted,-  but  usually  with  some  unhappiness 
in  one  or  more  of  the  countries;  for  example,  "policeman"  does  not  have 
identical  status  in  all  countries;'    In  the  present  study »  countries  were 
permitted  to  substitute  occupations  if  the  ones  drawn  up  by  the  full  group 
proved  not  to  have  the  status  assigned  to  them.    The  last  section  of  the  ✓ 
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Occupational  Interest  Inventory  required  five  jobs  from  each  of  siw 
status  levels.    No  discussion  of  the  changes  is  given  here.     Cop^s  of 
each  country's  version  can  be  obtained  from  Robert  Peck  at  the  Center 
at  The  University  of  Te>as  at  Austin.  n 

Germany  ^ 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  circles  in  th^ 
present  form.     It  was  suspected  that  the  size'  of  thfe  circles  as  uell  as 
the  verbal  anchoring  of  the  extremes  (the  most  desirable  and  most  i^iportant 
job  anyone  can  have;  the  least  important  and  least  desirable  job  anyone  can 
have),  generally  influences  subjects  to  put  the  X  in  the  bigger  circles. 
Another  point  ot  critique  .was  the  unusual  number ^>of  circles  (8).     It  v;as 
suggested  that  seven  or  nine  circles  with  the  central  circle  being  the 
smallest  one,  and  the  extremrf'  circles  being  the  largest  ones  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  order  to  get  objective  results  on  that  subjective  scale. 

For  Items  5  and  6,. there  were  two  new  codes  which  were  necessar / 
because  of  'the  relatively  big  number  of  answers  not  codablo,  according  to 
the  scoring  ir^tructions. 

Item  7  —  Indifference  or  tolerance:     "he  doesn't  give  a  darn,"  "don't 
know,"  "can  choose  the  job  myself." 

Item  i  —  "Social  -  more  answers":     "A  better  job  than  he,  has,"  "A 
clean  job,  not  such  dirty  one  as  he  has." 

Japan 

The  use  of  circles  also  caused  some  trouble  in  Japan,  where  it  was 
decided  that  the  lat^ter  concept  v;ould  be  too  unfamiliar  for  the  chil^ 
while'the  more *coi^ent ional  horizontal  line  was  a  format  thought, 
familiar  to  most.    The  Japanese  team  also  considered  it  necess«y  to  provide 
concrete  examples  to  make  clear  the  difference  b'ctween  work>mid  occupation, 
so  t'hat  the  children  would  respond  to  the  appropriate  con^^t. 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION  V 

Basically  this  instrument  should  not  bs^e  presented  any  problem.  How- 
ever, in  some  countries,  particularly  tjiese  whose  grammatical  structure  was 
very  different  to  that  of  English,  the  nuances  of  translation  led  to  some- 
what different  meanings  than  Tiad  been  intended.    When  this  was  detected  in 
the  pilot,  changes  were  made.     Difficulties  mainly  occurred,  however,  in  two 
of  the  countries  where  full  piloting  had  not  been  possible. 

In  Yugoslavia,  stem  2:  ,  ''When  my  mother  and  I  are* together ,  we  " 

was  translated  ^s  "Is'hen  ray  raother  and  I  are  together,  then  "  Because 

of  this,  many  answers  express  only  the  feelings  of  the  Subj^ect  or  the  change 
in  his  behavior.    These  responses  had  to  be  placed  in  category  96  as  a 
speciality  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Sloveiiian  language.  The 
same  difficulty  was  experienced  with  s;tems  13  and  22. 
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^rln  Germany  this  instrument  posed  real  problems.   .Tht^se  have  beeTrT  set 
down  by  Professor  Havighurst  as  follows: 

"The  problem  of  making  equivalent  forms  of  the  Senteace  Completion 
Test^in  German  and  English  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  grammatical 
^^tructure  of  the  German  language  is  much  more  inflected  and  rule-boi^nd.  " 
than  English.     The  two  principal  problems  are  presented  by  the  inverted 
wotd -.order  of  the  German  principal  clause,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  sub- 
ordinate clause,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  German  has  two  ditfeynt  forms  ^ 
tor, dative  and  accusative,  while  the  English  has  only  one  form. 

^  •  » 

^  In  the  first  case,  the  English  version  has  about  ten  stems  of  the  form: 

When  people  ignore  me,  I   •    Here  the  emphasis  is  on  the  I,  which 

forces  the  completion  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  writer:*  But  in  the 
German,  the  inverted  word  order  requires  a  verb  before  the  subject^  and  the 
stem  cannot        translated  with  the  word  Ich  without  a  preceding  verb.  Thus, 
-the  German  translation  of  the  stem  above  must  be:  ' 

""'Wenn  andere  Leute  mich  nicht  beachten.  dann  r'     (V.lien  other  people 

do  not  notice  me.  then.'  '    This  must  be  followed  by  a  verb,  and  the 

respondent  may  respond  with  an  action,  of  himself  (then  I  don't  care.),  or 
of  other  people  (then  they  are  unpleasant.)    For  these  ten  _I~stcms.  one  ^ 
cannot  say  that  the  German  and  ,the  English  forms  are  truly  equivalent. 

"The  other  problem  ^s  that  a  stem  like:     'My  Mother   me'  can  be 

translated  with  me  In^the  dative-or  accusative.     We  give  bot^i  alternatives: 
(a)  'Heine  Mutter    mich/  and  (b)   'Meine  Mutter    mir.  ' 

"Another  way  to  meet  this  situation  was  to  revise  the  stem:  'Most 

P®°P^^    o^r  people.'     Instead  of  giving  two  versions  (dative  and 

accusative),  of  *her  people,  this  stem  was  wit  ten:     'Anderen  Leute  gegenc 

ueber  sind  die  Meisten  Menschen  'Toward  othfer  people,  most  people 

 *  •This  is  clearly  not  a  fully  satisfactory  version  of  tlie 

English  rtem." 

V  The  members  of  staff  of  the  co-otdinating  section  in  Aust>R»  when  re- 
viewing the  version  agreeKl"*  to  at  the  Austin  conference- in  the  light  of  the 
Austin  pilot  results,  decided  that  sbme  twelve  of  the  original  st^s  should 
be  modified.     For  some  stations  these  motif icat ions  arrived'too  la\e  to  be 
used  in  the  Stage  I  testing.     In  two  of  the  stations,  Chicago  and  E^laqd 

^for  the  fourteen-year-old  sample  only),  the  revised  sentences  were  ^iven 
separately  at  the  second  testing  session  or  when  thT^RS-.^  being  dine, 

/In  England*  thr  correct  version  was  given  initially  to  all^t^to=xearlp6ld 
subjects.     In  Italy  and"  Germany /  the  revised  sentences  were  not  used. 
However,  ^s  in  nearly  all  cases  tfie  reviHon  was  merely  a  refinement- of 
the  original  form,  it  was  possible  to  score  the  responses' received  to  the 
old  stems.  ' 
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Most  of  the  items  ^translated  without  difficulty*'   A  few  stems  were  ^ 
dropped  because  they.  were  not  trans-latable  and  comprehensible  in  at  least 
one  country.    Slight  rephrasing  took  carexjf  theither  discrepancies. 


ScheduJ^^  I^stin&  Sessions 


*rhe  basic  plan  of  the  study  set  doVm  the  order  in  ,\^ich  it  was 
expected  thef^instrum^n-ts  should  be  administered.     Recommendations  for  the 
spacing  of  the  testin^'sessions, were  made,  but  it  was  realized  tnat  each 
cottrftryjmi|^t  have  to  have  different  arrangernents  in  order  to  mciBt  the 
^administifiltd.ve  convenience  ^of*the  schools  and  school  systems.  Where 

pcffesiljie,  the  Oeraogra^hic  Questionnaire  and  th^  Literacy  Test  (where  used) 
-  ^  wei;e  to  be  given  some  time  in  advancje  of  the  main  testing  I     This  procedure 
wQuld  have  allowed  the  research  team  to  ascertain  approximate  nuitfbers  in 
^^fta  school s^  who  ^met  the"^mplihg  requiremeats .    l^h^re  convenient,  the  non 
.  sample  pupil^  were  not  to  b&  tested.     Only  certain^ countries  were  able  t 
test  ji^st  children  who  fitted- the  sampling  design.     In  the  other  coiintrfe 
it  was  iljiijnistratiyely  necessary  .to  test  all  the  children  in  the  cla^ 
*  bein^  tf|jBB?w  Approximat  Ay -a  week,  at  the  minimum,  wa§  Required  to  elapse 
between^  mP  a4ratnist  rat  ion  of  -the  projective  techniques  and  the  abil/ty- 
•  aptitude  measilres-.  ^I-n  some  countVies,  four  sessions  *vere  necessary;  in 
^  •  otljprsjp^two  were  suffice ient ^  ' . 

A*final  condition  was  that  the  children  in  a  class  should  have  been  ^ 
^     •  tog^t)^er  in  tliat*  school  year  foV,at  least  ope  term^and  pref  erably^two  or  i 
more*.    This  was  in  orde^  l^^t  the  ^ppils  would  have  had  sufficient' time  to 
.  get  td  'know  each  Sther^  vell,enoi*ghjVo  gi'^^e  reasonably  reliab''le  answers  to 
the  BeTiavior  Rating  Scale.   •  It  *also  meant  the  teachers  would  have  had 
.enough  experience  of  the  class  to  complete  the  teacKers'  Behavior  Rating 
SfaTl^n  full.       '  ^  ^  * 

....  ^  ^    -  ^ 

'    *  '       .Jhe  only  Really  significant  departure -in  administration  o'ccurred  in 
d^i^mMfy.    "The  Tnember  of  .the  German  team  .who  was  p^resent  at  the  original 
planning  meeting-^n  Austin  took  very  .little^ part« in  the  subsequent  work  and 
a  three-member  team,,  geographically  septrat^d,  became,^  t>espon3ibJa3  for  the 
field  work.    A  decision  was  taken  ta  randomize  presentation  of  tlie  instru- 
*menCs  and  not  ta^administer  .ability  , and  achievement  on  the  same  day.     If.  is 
|U|possible  to  e^imate -^1^hat  effect,  if  any,  this  "variation  iij^rder  of 
.  ♦presentation  had  on  the  results.  .  . 

T^tal  Testing  Time  / 

v  ^ 
For  JjifijnQSt  part,  inAruments  were  to  be  administered  under  untimed 

conditioner    Nonetheless,  it  is  of  soifie  interest  to  know 'the  variations 

tKat  were*  tound  4n  each  country  (Tabled  1  and- 2).  .     •  ^ 
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DATA  COLLECTION 

Collecting  t-he  data  has  had  two  aspect's.     The  first  was  obtaining 
the  cooperation  of         schools  and  school  systems;  the  second, 'actually' 
working  ^in  the  schools.     In  some  countries  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
national*  pennission^ef ore  approaching  regional       local  authorities  ahd 
individual  schools.     In  others,  ^  more  direct  approach*  was  possible.  The 
details  are  given^ below.  _  ,  ^ 

Brazil  1      -  -  > 

Permission  was  obtained  to  usp  the  school  after  a  personal  contact 
with  the  principal.        great  number  of. schools  had  to  be  involved  at  firs: 
in  ordej  to  find  sufficient  to  yield  the  sample  requirements. 

Englanc 


Jin  England,  permission  to  work  in  state  supported  schools  must  be 
obta^ed  from  the  Local  Education  Authority  which  usually  covers  a  -county 
'  or  a  large  city,  or  in  the  case  of  London,  the  municipal  borough.     So  that 
the  full  range  of  socioeconomic  levels  would  be  represented,  to  ensure  tliaL, 
more  than  one  authbrity  shou-ld  be  represent'ed  and  at  the  same  time  to  keer 
travelling  time  .reasonable,  two  authorit ies) were  approached. 

The  procedure  required  an  interview  with  the  Chief  Education  Officer 
or  Director  whoA^n  placed  the  request  before  the  Education  Committee 

of  the  Author?^.     In  both  cases,'  cof^ies  of  the  instruments  were  lodged 
with  the  Chief  Officer.     In  one  authority  approval  was  given,  subject  to 
the  question  concerning  parental  education  being  deleted.     In  the  other, 
the  full  battery  was  accepted.    Once  the  permission  of  the  authority  had 
'^been  obtained,  it  was  then  necessarj  tbjipproach  individual  head  teachers  — 
who  had  freedom  'to  agree  or  refuse  to  p5r\icipate.    The  choice  of  schools 
to  approach  %as  determined'  in  consfcfltatidn  with  the  chief  educatignal  psy- 
chologist in  each  authority.    Nearly  all  of  those  approached  agreed  to 
participate.  *  ^  ^  '  ' 

In  the  c^se  of  schools  where  parents  paid  fees,  it  was  possible  to 
approach  the^Head  Teacher  directly. 

cA^many  *  •  •  » 

In  Hannover  and  Hamburg  the  Ministries  of  Education  had  first  to  be  i 
asked.    The  iiext  st^ps  were  to  as4c  the  Regional  School  Board  and  the 
principals • of  the  schools. 

^    *  *  ^ 

Ii^koblenz  it  was  also  necessary  "to  ask  the  School  Board  for  permissio: 
.to-  test  irt  the  elementar'^  schools.     With  high  and  secondary  schools  there 
were  no  difficulties  as  contacts. had  been  made  at  a  former  testing  time. 
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Because  it  wSs  necessary  to  test  the  n^nth  grade,  some  schooh^  were 
unwilling  to  cooperate  because  they  were  busy  with  preparation  for 
entrance  examinations  into  upper  secondary  schools. 

Though  the  principal  or  Head  Teacher  was  willing  to  let  his  students 
be  tested,  in  some  cases  homeroom  teachers  were  reluctant  to  cooperate 
'  and  refused  to  let  their  pupils  participateT  '  ~ 

Austin 

■     —  <• 

*    The  reactions  of  the  public  school  system  to  the  testing  were,  in 
general,  favorable  and  cooperative.     There  was  a^  scattering  of  individual 
teachers  who  were  somewhat  reluctant  to  cooperate,  but  testing  vas  allowed 
to  continue  to  completion  in  t^ese  few  classrooms, 

Yugoslavia 

central  permission  was  required.     Each  Head  Teacher  was  personallv 
asked'  to  ^cooperate .     No  difficulties  were  experienced. 

LOCx\TING*THE  SAMPLE 

Once  permission  to  worU  ^KC^-Xh^  schools  was  obtain^^jd,  quite  a  degree  of 
effort  was  necessary  to  locate  ttie  schools  which  would  maximize  sanple- 
appropriate  cases.     The  chapter  on  sampling  has  made  clear  the  reasons  far 
workvLg  with  two  distinct  socioeconomic  groups.     In  some  countries »  the 
^  socioeconomic  composition  of  schools  was  reasonably  homogenous,  but  it  was^ 
heterogeneous.     The  suggestion  that  the  Demographic  Questionnaire  be  given 
in  advance,  and  only  children  in  the  appropriate  socioeconomic  groups  be 
used,  was  not  feasible  in  many  countries.       '  •  ,  * 

^     In  tht^se 'cases  it  was  n<-ccssary  to  include  all  children  in  the  school 
classes  chosen  for  testing.     The  treatment  of  the^ results  of  the  non-sample 
(exclude)  groups  differed  from  country  ta  country.     In  England,  for  example, 
it  was  a  prerequisit'e^hat  all  data  be  used 'in  a  local  report  even  though 
thfr  Cross-N'at  ional  Report  would  include  as  few  as  30%  of  the  total  ^  tested . 
In  some  countries*  ''exclude"  data  could  simply  be  excluded.  ^ 

Brazil 

The  selection  of  sthools  was- made,  keeping  in  mind- the  problem  of 
social  class.     It  was  vj&ry  difficult,  b^tause  in  Brazil  frequently  in  the 
same  sclioal  stiidimts'i^  to  different  social  classes.  Furthermore, 

it  was  decided  ng\  to  use  confessional  schools^  which  include  a  great 
number  of  upper  middle  class  boys  and  girl§.     This  made  it  difficult  to 
select  the  upper  middle  sample.  , 

Engla^nd  •       *     *  •  -  -  - 

The  location  of  the  sdtnple  was  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the 
*  principal  psychologist  for  .each  authority.     These  officers  are  in  an. 
e3tceflent  position  to  know  all  the  schools  in  the  authority.*    The  general 
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specifications  of  the  sample  were  discussed  with  tbe  psychologists,  who 
suggested  a  number- of  schools  likely  to  tnee't  the  requirements.  The 
He^d  Teachers  of  th^  schools  were  then  sent  a  letter  and  -a  one^page 
summary  of  the  projiect  aims  and  method.     Interviews  were  then  held  with 
each  Head  Teacheir. 

The  exception  to  this  was  in  the  case  of  ffee-paying  schools  from 


whom  the  upper  middle  sample  was  mainly  draitm.     These  .schools  were 
appjroached  directly  ^dnd  all  (two  girls'  schools  and  one  boys*  school) 
agreed  to  participate.    Towards  the ^^n^  of  the  testing  period,  it  was 
clear  that  there  would  be  insufficient  ten-year-old-  grils  at  the  upper 
Middle  level,  so  ajiother  school  was  invited  to^part ic'ipat;^  ^nd  did  so 
willingly, 

Germany   '  ^ 

The  highest  jfercentage  of  upper  lower  and  low^r  lower  children  was 
found  in  the , VoLkschule  (elementary  school).     There  was  about  the  same 
^  percentage  of  upper  middle,  lower  middle  and  upper  lower  class  in  the 
Reals^hule  (secondary  school),  while  the  Gynnasiun  -(High  School)  'had  the 
highest  percentage  of  upper  ^nd  lower  n\iddle  class  school  children.  Because 
of^this,   it  was  difficult  to  get  upper  middle  children  .from  the  elementary 
school  ^and  upper-  lowor  children  from  the  Iiigh  ^chool.    ^  ^ 

'  Italy 

,  ^ 

For  the  first  stage,  twelye  schools  \^ere  used,  seven  for  the  eighth 
grade  and  f ive -fQr  the  fifth  ar^de. 

From  a  general  point  of  view  it  was  decided  to  subdivide  the  schools 
into  two  different  areas,  according  to  ^sair.pl ing  needs.     It  was' proposed  to 
find  the  upper  middle  plass *sub j ects  in  schools  located  in  the  center  of 
Milan  and  upper  Ipwer  class  subjects  in  schools  located  in  the  peripheral 
areas  of  the  city,    -This  was  donj^  on  the  assumption  that  in  some  areas  of 
Milan  people  are^ concent  rated  at  a  certain  soc toeconoraic  level. 

Mexico 

Ihe  steps  in  obtaining  the  sample  in  Mexico  were  as  follows:  ' 
1.     Location  of  the  schools  '  from 'the  poijjit  of  view  of  socioeconomic  level. 

a.  It  was  decided  'wKich  schools  to  approach  from  gen'eral  information  as 
to  the  location  of  all  the  schools  in  the  Federal  District,' 

b.  '   An  analysis  of  the  school  zones.*    Those  schools  were  selected  whQse 
location  in  the  city  seemed  to'  indicate 'they  would  .^ontAin  the  kind' of 
^ubjec^ts  requited,  that  is,  those  corresponding  tO'leVels  of  dpper  lower 
and  upper  middle. 

c.  Once  the  decision  was  made,  the  research  team  visited  eacli  center  to 
make  bure  that  the  pupily  really  represented  the  required  socioeconomic 

,  levels. In  the  upper  middle  level  there  vere  no  big  problems,  because 
most  of  the  population  in  the  ^hoojs  visited  fulfilled  the  requirements. 
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In  the  upper  loweV  level  there  were  Vnany  difficulties  because  ^he  school 
population  of  all  the  schools  tried  was  very  heJirogeneous .     This  made  it 
impossible  to  ever  get  a  majority  of  pupils  within  the  sample  range.  Thus, 
for  the  upper^  lower  level  Cherj^^ere^eizht  primary  and  five  high  schools. 
For  the  upper  middle  level ^here  were  only  three  primary  and  t\;o  high 
schools.     These  last  were  all  private  .schools.     The  schools  of  U.M.  were 
all  Qtatc  schools-with  the  exception  of  one  that  is  supported  by  a  parti- 
cula,r  industrial  concern.  - 

d.  A  small  questionnaire  was  then'^dminiatered .     The  purpose  of  thi^s  was 
to  gain  information  about  the  general  socioeconomic  level  of  th^  pupils, 
their  exact  age,  and  their  school  grade.     This  was  given'  in  fifteen  public 
primary  schools  and  ijj  ten  public  high  schools  and  in  eight  private 
schools.  '  J  ' 

e.  '  Manv  schools  and  classrooms  were  eliipinated  because  of  the  low  propor- 
tion of  subjects  with  adequate  characteristics  for  the  sample.     The  Demo^ 
graphic  Questionnaire  was  given  to  those  remaining. 

Jajp  an 

•     There  were  two  principles  in  selectitig  the  schools  for  th^^  final 
testing.     The  first  was  to  select  schools  so  as  to  represent  all*  the  school 
in  Tokyo,   in  terms  of  social  class  and  sociological  structure.     For  thi^s 
purpose,   it  was  convenient  to  use  reliable  maps  which  indicate  ecological 
structure  of  the  Tokyo  Metm>polis  prepar^^d^  the  National  l/nstitute  of 
Statistical  Mathematics  and  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Institute  oy  Educational 
Research-     The  second  pt^inciple  was  to  select  schools  chiefly  from  the*, 
upper  middle  clas's-  families,  which  are  rather  small  in  number,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  roducting  the  total  number  of  schools. 


Tk^^^wo  principles  contradicted  each  oth'er.     In  order  to-resolve 
this  c|^^^n:t ,  upper  middle  schools  were  selected  purposely/fron  among  the 
school am pl^d  by  the  first  principle.     Since  more  upper  middle  subjects 
were  needed,  one  private  elementpry  school  and  one  private/ lower  secondary 
school  was  added. 


X:hicafco  -  '  .  , 

One  system  wa*^  in  a  predominantly  upper  middle  class  suburb.     The  ' 

6nJy  junior  high  school,  in  the  system  and  the  two  p'riraary  schools  Where 

the  principal's  consent  was  obtained^  were  used.    The  other  school  system 

wa.s  in  a  raci^lly  integrated  "steel"  town.     The  knowledge  of  tfie  research 

director  and  the  ceitsus  data  were  used  to  choose  predominantly  upper  lower 

class  schoqls  (and  one  predominantly  upper  middle  class  primarv  school). 

m         ,    ,  ' 

< 

Austin  ,  '  * 

»  »  *  * 

J\\Q  primary  criteria  in  selection  of  school.?^  for  the  Austin  sample^ 
was  the  hqmogeneity^.of  the  socioeconomic  class  structure  of  the  particular 
school'.     In  adfiitfbn*  with  respect  to  the/Austin  gample»  schools  were  also 
chosen/which  contained  a  large  proport  ion- of  one  orootli  of  the  ninority* 
groyp  sub-samples  tested.  ,  / 
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Yugoslavia 

All- the  subjects  came  from  schools  located  in  the  city  of  Ljubljana. 
.^-J^plls  in  aji- the  schools  were  mixeS  —  boys  and  girls  — ,3nd  there  was 
ifo  differentiation  i^y  social  status* 

ATTRITION 

Number  of ^schools  used  and  number  of  children' tested 

Although  provision  had  been  made*  for  the  reduction  of  within-school 
samples  on  the  basis  of  the  literacy  test  and  the  demographic  information, 
ther-e  were  countries  where  it  was  not  possible  to  administer  ,t^*e  Demo- 
graphic Questionnaire  in  advance,  or  where  the  schools  were*  unable  to  make 
alternate  arrangements  fcrr  the  non-sample  pupils.    This  meant  that  in  mosC 
countries  the  number  of  children  tested  was*two  or  three  times  the  number 
required  to  meet  the  sampling  design. 

FEEDBACK  TO  SCHOOLS 

As  a  policy  for  the  research,  it  was  dec:j.ded  that  the  practice  conmon 
i«'<v6ome  counrrie93cshould.be  adopfcted  for  all  cases,  namejy,  that  sjcync  type, 
of  informatioQ  be  returned  to  the  schools  as  a  recognition  that  the  help 
given  by  thc^  schools  was  appreciated ,  but  also,  so  that  the  information 
could  be  of  value  to  teachers. 

The  format  of^the  "feedback**  was  to  be  determined  by  each  country. 
Thfe  range  of  practices  was  from  returning  ability-and  achievement  scores,* 
when  asked  to  do  so,  to  a  prepared  T^gort  on  some  of  fhe  instruments  for 
each  school,  such  r^eports  being  collecffed^j^  a  volume  and  presented  to  the 
director  of  research  for  the  school's"  systemHChicago  area).     For  one  of 
the  Chicago  area  systems,  it  was  the  first  time  any  research  v-foci^er  had 
provided  feedback  to  the  system.  . 

In  between  these  two  extremes  were  lists-  of  ability  and  achievement 
scores  sent  to  each  school,  results  ot>  the  tests,*  plus  a -socioeconomic 
index.     In  Germany,  where  three  localit^ies'  were  involved,  the  procedures 
were  different,  but  included,  as  well  as  tesultj^i. books  on  educational 
psychology  to  school  principals,  lectures  to  staff  and . school  board  member 
for  example,  on  problems  of  -aduca^ional  psychology*;'  and  ^'School  tests  — 
latest^ fashion  or  educational  necessity?**    In  England,  a  brief  report  an 
progress  was  ^ent  to  each  school  pfior  to  the  beginning  of  Stage  II  and  < 
Stage  III  Work.     In  some  schools,  a  considerable  anount  of  informal  discus 
sion  was  »rried  out  with  the  staff.  * 
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stage  II  ^ 

lotroductlon 

While  Stage  I  of  the  project  had  been  concerned  vith  testing  ten--  - 
and  fourteen-year-old  children.  Stage  II  was  concerned  with  inter- 
viewing  a  selected  sample  of  the  parents  of  the  children  tested.  ' 

The  interview  was  planned  with  mor^  than  one  purpose  in  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  provide  validating  infor-  < 
mation  for  some  of  the  Stage  I  data  collected  from  the  children, 
particularly  on  the  projective  instruments  —  the  Story  ilkjmpletion ,  the 
Sentence  Completion,  and  the  Sooial  Attitudes  Inventory.     Ther|  were 
,^also  sdfte  questions  that  relafeds^o  the  irtforraation  given  by  the  child 
on  the  Demographic  Questionnaire  and  the  Occupational  Interest*  Inventory. 
These  specific  comparisons  of  Stag^  *I  and  Stage  II  data  were  dealt  with 
in  Volume  IV  (Peck,  et  al.,  19.74,  Family  Antecedents  of  Coping  Behavior  in 
•Eight  Countries).  ^ 

The  interview  w*a^  also  (Resigned  to  serve  a  broader  purpose  of 
collecting  infornat.ion  regarding  parents'  own  attitudes  and  values 
an<f  pajrent /child  intei^action.  as  seen  from  the- parents*  point  of  view. 

In  this  way  the  Stage  II  results  could  be  related  to  the  Stage  I 
results  in  an  explanatory  fashion.  These  results  also  could ^permit  a 
cross-cultural  study  of  parents,  alone. 

The  interview,'  then^  was  primarily  concerned  with  coping  behavior 
_^.4S2I^  the  factdrs  tha't  influence  it.     Thus,  most  of  the  questions  arose 
from  ^  conceptual  system  3eveloped  duting  Stage  I  of  the  study.    The  work 
hi  a  Mumber  of  previous  investigators  was)  drawn  on.     The  studies  of  Dave 

fnd  ,W^lf  dn  home  environment  were  consideVed,  v/ith  particular  regard  to 
caddie  Task  Achiev^ement^  '  The  work  of  Mafccoby  ^nd  Levin  and  'the  Berkeley 
growth  studies  was  also  considered.    With  regard  to  format  and  question 
construction,  the  source^^nost  heavily  used  for  initial  ideas  was  the  work 
of  Sellltzfi  Jahoda,  Deutsch  and  Cook,     In  addition,  earlier  studies  ^by 
Hereford^?*  Havlghurst,  and  Peck  were  drawn  upon. 

Specific  Quest i<^ns  ^  .  ^ 

Because  of  their  validational  nature,  a  nuiirt>^r  of  questions  were 
phrasec^  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  used  in  eie  children's  instru- 

.  ments.    t4|  take  the  projective  Instruments  first,  twelve  of  the  Sentence 
Completion  stems  were  paired  with  questions  in  the  interview.    The  re- 
lationship with  the  Story  Completion  instrument  was  npt  so  extensive  but 

'  there  were  certain  questions  that  could  be. related  to  certain  stories, 

#  The  first  fourteen  questions  in  the  interview  related  to  demographic 

infon^atioft  and  covered  the  same  areas  as  the  child's  demographic 
-questionnaire*    The  occupational  interest  questions  included  not  only  the 
parents*  reports  of  the  child's  aspirations  ^nd  expectations* but  also 
the  parents'  aspirations  and  expectations  for'^the  child, 
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These  Validating  quesCionsr  did  not  follow  each  other  in  strict 
sequence.     Rather  the  i-nterview  was  planned  so  that  questions  relating 
to  specific  ar6^s  would  Be  dealr  with  together,  raaking' it  easier  for 
both  parent  and  interviewer*    Thus,  the  inten/iew  was  divided  into  tv;o 
main  parts.     Questions  1-88  dealt  with  information  related  either  to 
the  child  or  to  parent/cKild  interaction;  questions  89-110  dealt  with 
parerit  relevant  information. 

The  child-centered  questions  were  structured  in  the  following  way: 

Type  of  Information 

Demographic 

School  oriented  questjj^ons  includ- 
ing Academic  Task  Achievement  as 
well  as  Parents'  Attitude  to 
•  School  4 

^9    -    44  Child  Activities  including  Parent 

Child  Interaction 

^5-55  '  Nonacademic  Task  Achievenent 

-    62  Child's  reaction  to  Authority 

^3-68  ^  SJonacademic  T*ask  Achievement  out- 

side home 

69    -    72-  '  Occupational  Interests 

73    -    76  Interpersonal  Relationb 

77    -    81  Snd  88  Anxiety 
'82    -    87'  Aggression  ^ 


In*t!ie  parent-centered"  sect  ion  of  the  interview  th^  questions  vere 
arranged  as  follows:    h  \ 


7 

I 

90-94  ,    Further  Education 

95    -  103  ^      Occupational  Information 

104    -  107  Reaction  to  Criticism 

108    -  109  '  Aggression 
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Apart  from  validating  aspects,  it  vas  hoped  that  three  main  types 
of  information  would  be  obtained.     The  first  w^s  copino^tyle  inf or- 
mation,  Xv^hich  was  qovered  from  several  points  of  view. J  One  was  cor> 
cerned  with  th^  child's  actual  coping  style  as  seen  by  the  parents,  in 
the  areas  alreadf  being  investigated,  iTe.  ,  Taak^chievenent ,  /\nxiety. 
Aggression,  Authority,  and  Interpersonal  R&i^ations.     i^if ormation  vas 
also  obtained  from  the  parents  about  their  oyn  coping  styles  in  a  variety 
s^ituations  under  the  same  area  headings.     •  *  ' 

The  second  kind  was  occupational  information.     This  was  inforra- 
tion  relevant  not  only  to  occupational  interests  but  also  to  occupa- 
tional valyes*     In  the  latter  case  the  parents  were  asked  to  rank  the 
fi.fteen  occupational  values  to  permit  a  direct  statistical  comnarison 
0  ^with  the' children's  data.     In  addition,  for  working  parents,  inforr.ation 
was  obtained  about  their  own  occupational  history,  attitudes  and  values 
toward  thei^jobs  and  their  coping  behavior  while  working. 

Third  was  achievement  information.     Questions  involving  Task  .-.chieve- 
mfent  by  the  child  were  divided  into  the  two  major  areas  of  Acadenc  and 
Nonacadc^mic  Achievement.     Nonacademic 'Achievement  related  to  jobs  or 
chores  in  the  home  and  for  f ourteen-^^e^-old  children  to  paid  jobs  oui- 
,  side  the  home.     Questions  concerning  Academic  Achievement  centered 
primarily  around  homework;  as  this  was  the  area  of  education  vith  r:ich 
parents  most  familiar.  -Questions  in  these  areas  included  not  only 

^he  child '  s.  performance  in  the  homework  area  but  the^arents'  participa- 
tion and  support  both*  for  homeworj^and  generalized  educational  endeavors. 
In  addition,  the  parents  were  asked  for  th'eir  evaluation  of  the  child^s 
performance  in  school. 

Construction  of  the  tntervie\^ 

At  the  London  Conference  ia  1966  the  major  responsibility  ior  tr.c 
V^evelopment  of  the  Parent  Interview  was  assigned  to  Austin  ar\d  London 
ahd  the  bulk  of  the  construction  and  pilot  testing  took  place  at  these 
two  stations.     The  initial  form  of  the  instrument  caused  concern  in  a 
number  of  stations  because  of  its  l^ength.     It  was  thought  that" the  parents 
would  f»ind'  it  too  tedious  and  that  rapport  would  be  lost.     Revis ion5.,^f  _ 
this  form  were  therefore  carried  out  by  both  stations  and  agre^^nent 
r  reached' on  a  second  version.    This  version  was  sent  to  all  statiorts  for 
translation  and  pilot  testing.^   On  the  basis  of  results  from  all  stations 
a  shortened  form  of  the  interview  was  constructed  arid  once  more  distributed 
to  all  stations  for  translation  and  pilot  testing.  •  This  form  went  through 
two  additional  *revisiops  in  Austin  and  Londd'n  before  the  final  form  was 
agreed  on  at  a  meeting  in  New  Yqrk  In  January,  1967.    This  final  form  was 
sent  to  all  countries  for  translation  and  the  translated  version  returned 
to  Austin  and  London^     after  bacK-translation  and  checking  in  each  country. 


Selection  of  Parent*; 
*  » 

It  wa>  agreed  at  the  1966  Londpn  Conference,  to  intervLuv;  eiguty* 
mothers  (ttn  per'^cell)  and  at  least  forty  fathers  (five  per  cell).  In 
t^rtns  of  priority,  the  mothers  came  first.    To  selvet  the  sample,  the 
subjects  In  each  cell  were  divided  at  the  median  of-||he  achievement  scores. 


Er|c     ,  s 


The  sample  was  then  randomly  selected,  half  from  either  side  of  the 
median.    Any  refusals  necessitated  random  replacenent  froa'^the  appropriate' 
half  cell.     In  actual  fact,,  the  number'  of  refut^als  varied  across  statton^. 
In  London,  for  exaiafple,  only  two  mothers  had  to  be^eplaced,  vhile  Mexico 
City  had  11.25Z  refusals  and  the  percentage  In  Chicago  was  even  higher. 

Training  of  -Interviewers  ^ 


This  varied  from  country  to  country,  but  as  much  time  as  possible 
was  devoted  to  this  procedure.     Wherever  possible,  observations  of  , 
practice  interviews  by  the  entire  interviewing  team  in  one-vay  obser- 
vation rooms  were  carried  out.     G^oup  review  of  practice  interviews  was 
another  method  used.     Every  interviewer  carried  out  at  least  two 
practice  interviews  that  were  gone  over  with  l^m  in  detail,  before 
actual  interviewing  of  the  sample  commenced.  ^ 

The  interviewers  were*%ither  project  .staff  members  or  interviewers 
hired  specifically  for  this  purpose  and  , given  a  period  of  training  and 
practice  with  this-  part icular  interview. 

The  interview  usually  lasted  from  one  to  two  hou'rs  and  usually  .took 
place^la  the  parents'  home.     However  in  some  s-tations,  Milan  for 
example,  the  interview  took  place  in  the  University  Department.-  Mother? 
and  fathers  were  interviewed  separately. 

# 

Method,  of  Coding' 

*  • 

The^  verbatim  responses  to  the  questions  were  aoded  using  a  systen  . 
of  content  categories.     These  coding  categoi^ies  were  developed  from  a 
samffle  of  at  least  twenty-four  interviews  from/ each  station.     The  trans- 
lated responses  from  each  station  for  each  quekfion  were  typed  on  small 
card's  that  were  placed  in  empirical  content  categories  by  icidependcnt 
judges.     The  cortsensus  of  these  judgments  formed  the  content  coding 
categories  for  each  question.     At  this  point  a. deliberate  attempt  was 
made  to  use  as  many  and  as  fine  categbries  as  possible  in  order  to 
preserve  the  richness  of  verbal  response.     It  was  felt  that  categories 
could  be  eliminated  or  collapsed  later  whereas  it  would  be  irpossible  tQ 
discriminate  new  categories  at  a  later  date. 

^^ot  all  the  ^coding  categories  were,  however,  empirically  derived 
at  this  stage.     Some  of  the  categories  from  the  Demographic  Questionnaire 
were  used  intact  and^^p)me  roodtf  ications  o^f  *the  Sentence  Completion 
coding  categories  were  used  to  give  direct  comparability  witn  tfie 
children's  data. 

A  preliminary  cdding  manual  was  developed  by  the  Austin  and  London 
stations  and  sent  to  all  stations^  who  then  sent  back  their  suggestions 
and  modifications.     The  initial  raanual-^  was  revised  in  the  lignt^^of  these 
criticisms  arid  the  final  manual  was  then  translated  by  each  station. 

^     A  complex  system  of  coder  training  arid  aalibration  was  devised  to 
ensure"  comparable  coding  across  alL  stations.    The  first  step  .vas  to 
ac=hleve  comparability  between  Austin  and  London  on  a»group  of  twelve 
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interviews  ffon'each  station,    These^  tventy-four  interviews  were  coc^-c 
independently  by  at  least  two  coders  in  each  station,  who  then  reac  ci 
agreement  within  stations.    The  consensus  results  were  then  compared 
and  differences  discussed  by  letter  and  by  telephone.  .When  Austin  ar.d 
London  w«re  calibrated,  i.e.,  interpreting  the  mami^l  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  each  of  the  other  stations  was  asked  to  code  twelve  of  tp?:r 
own  interviews,  using-two  or  more  coders,  who  then  reached  cog:isensju^ . 
and  sent  the  results  to  Austin  and  London.     These  irrCerviews  were 
independently  coded  in  both  Austin  and-London  and  the  results  cornpar*i 
with  the  original  station's  coding.     Dif ferences^were  discussed  and 
.agreement  reached.     In  addition  there  were  some  face-to-face  meetings 
amqng  subgroups  of  stations  to  discuss  and  improve  coder  reliabilit;  . 

UTien  the  period  of  calibration  was  finished,  the  production  coding 
of  the  entire  sample  of  interviews  was  undertaken  in  each  station*  In 
the*  production  coding,  .each  interview  in  ^each  station  was  coded  by  ar 
least  two  independent  coders  and  the  final  code  given  was  the  consen- 
sus of  these  two  individuals.     The  coders  in  each  station  were  the  s>.ne 
individuals  who  had  gone  through  the  callbrat ion  process'  w:th  the  Ai.--cin 
and  London  stations. 

This  elaborate  and  t-'j^c-^  onsumin^  process  v;as  designed  co  provic^ 
the  maxinum  comparability  and  reliability  of  interview  data  from  all  ' 
-stations.  .  Although  laborious,  the  use  of  independent  coders  and  the 
calibration  of  these  codejjs  acr6ss  stations  proved  successful.  Thi^- 
method  had'  the  additional  advantage  of  greatly  reducing  tht;  possibility 
of  clerical  errors. 


«■  ,   ^ — 
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^  Table  1 

Time  Taken  for  lastrument  Administration 
in  Cross-National  Project 

(in  minutes)  . 


10, Year  Olds 


^  03 

Brazil  Eng-  Germ- 
  1  and  any 


04         05         06         01  /    ^    08.^  09 
Italy,  Japan    Mex-    Chicago** Austin  Yi^o-* 
 V  ico   slavia 


Demographic 

Occupational 
Interest 
'  Inventory 

^^Oi^Mpat  ional 
Values 

Sentence 
Completion 

Story  ^ 
Completion 

Social 
Attitudes  * 
Inventory 

Behavior 
•    Rat  ing 
Scale 

Aptitude 

Achievement 


50         30,        15     "  35  30  25 

20         25         15         30-40     45  20 

60  25  25  30^40  30  20 
25  35  30'  35-45  '50  -  35 
50         40-70    70-75    50-70      55  50 

}Q^^  15 


2Q         25  . 


♦ 


35^-45  3C 


45        30      ^20         30-35   ^  35  35 


-  V- 

40  '  30  45 
75         90  93 


30  30  25 

75  90  90 


25 
25 

.20 
30 
50 

'20 

25 
30 


*Standard  time  for  Acliievert'ent  Tests 
Others  not  timed 
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Table  2  < 

•  '  .  1 

Time  Taken  for  Instrument  Administration 

in  Cross-National  Project 
(  in  minuted) 

14  Year  Olds  ^ 

01           02         03       04       05         06         07       *     08  09  . 
Brazil    Eng-      Germ-  Italy    Japan    Max-    Chicago  'Austin  Yugo-- 
 land      any   '    ico   slavia 

Demographic         30         25.         15       *  25    ♦     20       23  .    ^  23  ' 

Occupational  10         20         15         20-25    40       20  25  ^ 

Iftterest 

Inventory  ^ 

J- 

Occupational  30         25         23         20-30    20       20  20 
Values 

Sentence  20         30         30         20-30    40       35  30  * 

Completion  -  ' 


tory  50         5Q-70    70-75    40-50    50       50  _50 
Completion 

S6t:ial  "TST^  20                    25-35    20       15  20 

Attitudes  ' 

Inventory  ^ . 

Behavior  30         25         20         20-25    30       35  25 

Rating 
^cale 

Aptitude 

Achievement         90'        95         90    '     45  7 4^  # 

ft 

'/  .  ■ 

-    .   :  ,^    /     '  ^* 

♦  Standard  time  for  Achievement  Tests 
Others  not  timed  4  - 


40         30         45         30         30       25  30 
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PLAN  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


The  p^lan  for  analysis  of  the  data  can  best  be  described  sequentially 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  project. 

e> 

Stage  I 

Two  kinds  of  analyses  were  performed.    The  first  was  an  analysis 
of  variance  of  the  mean  scores  9f  all  sub-samples  in  the  total 
research  population,  on  the  m6re  than  100  variables  measured  by  the 
assessment  battery.  *This  made  it  possible  to  describe  the  patt^a  of 
aspirations,,  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  children  in  each  national 
sample,  and  in  each  of  the  eight  sub-groups  within  that  sample,  A 
second  analysis  of  variance  was  then  performed,  coiiparing  all    of  the 
national* staples  with  one  another.    This  made.it  possible  to  identify 
a  number  of^rans-^cultural  "universals"  which  appeared  to  operate  ev^ry-.  . 
whereLand  it  also  identified  a  large  number*  of  ways  in  which  chiWreh 
systematically  differed  according  to  their  age-  their  sex,  their  socio- 
economic status  or  their  national  ciilture.  ^ 
1 

The  second  -form  of  analysis  was  correlational.    Characteristics  of 
aptitude,  aspirations,  career  values,  attitifdes  and  coping  behavior  were 
.correlated  with  several  independent  measures  of  performance  in  academic 
worjt  and  in  dealing  with  the  othef^four  kinds  of  life  problems.  '  An 
analysis  of  variance',  in  all  countries,  was  also'  performed  in  order  'to 
make*  it  possible  to  determine  cultural  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  attitudes,  values,  and  coping  styles  which  were  significantly 
related  to  performance  in  each  country. 

Stage  I  results  are- reported  in  Volume  II  of  the  technical  report 
steimning  from  this  pro^^t  (Peck^^jet' al. ,  1972  a)  . 

Stage  II  ) 


While  St^ge  I  of  the  project  had, been  concerned  with  testing  ten- 
and  lourteen-year-old ^children,  Sta^e  II  was  concerned *with  interview- 
ing a  selected  sample  of  the  paretfts  of  the  children  tested. 

"  0  -t 

^iM'  interview  was  planned  with  more  than  one  purpose  in  mind.  -  In  . 
the  first  pl^ce,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  provide  validating  informa- 
tion for  some  of  the  Stage  I  data  collected  from  the  children,  particularly 
on  the  projective  instruments  —  the  Story  Completion,  the  Sentence 
Completion,  and  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory.    There  were  also  some 
questions  that  related  to  the  information  given  by  the  child  on  the 
Demographic  Questionnaire  and  the  C^cupational  Interest  Inventory. 

The  interview  was  also  designed  to  serve  a  broader  purpose  of 
collecting  information  regarding  parents*  own  attitudes  and  values  anti 
parent/child  interaction  as  seen  from  the  parents*  point  of  view. 
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In'this  way  the  Stage  II  results  could  be  t'^ated  to  the  Stage  I 
results  in  an  explanatp^ry  fashion.  These  results  also  could  penr.it  a 
cro^s-ciltufal  s.tudy  of  parents,- alone,.    "  ,  • 

•  Thus.  -Stagejl^  analyses  consisted  of,  a  sert«rs  of  correlational 
analyses  Examining  the,  following:       ^  ♦ 


1)  Validity  of  mothers'  report^  of ^' children's  academic'  perfornance 

2)  Validity  of  mothers'  reports  of  childreirs  doping  effectiveness 

3)  •Compatal^ility  of  mothers*  i;eport-and  children's  report  of 

children's  coping  style 

A)    Mothers'  reports  of  child  rearing  practices  in  relation  to 
children's  behavior 

5)    Mothers'  coping  styles  in  relation  to  children's  coping  behavior 

h)    Mothers*  aspirations  coHl^ared  with  children's  aspirations  and 
achievement  ,  s  •  ^ 

7)    Gc^mparison  of  fathers'  and  mothers'  self  and  child  descriptions 
^)    Comparison  of  fathers]^  interview  data  wLt^\  clfildren's  character- 
istics '  "  ♦ 


Results  of  the  Stage  II  an&lyses  are  reported  in  .Volume of  the 
^technical  repogrt  (Peck,  et  al.,  1974). 

jr  -     -  -  ' 

Sta se_2li^        .  ^  .        .  ^       -  ^      •  .  • 

The-  analyses-  described  abova  in  Stage  I  were  also  performed  in  Stage 
III,     In  adjjiitton,  hrw^ver,   the  Kage  III  results  were  comparted  with  the 
Stage  I  data,  th.us  dt-scribing  t>iose  characteristics  which  ware  found  to 
be  stable  across  tinie,   in  the  two  different  samples;     This  consisted  of 
a  check' to  ,^;ee  whether  signif  icant  dif  f erence^  in  the  Analyses  of  Variance 
were  similar  in  both  stages.  ^  * 

Stage  III  resu^lt^^re  reported  in  Volume  V  of  the  technical  report 
(Peck  etaU,  1973).  >        *  ,      -  * 


^"     *        '      ^""'^  ^  REANALYSIS 


In  197a,  ^  r^analysis- of  the  cross-naCional  data  was  begun.  The 
basic  purpose  was  to  reduce  the  ct)mplex  number  of  variables  to  a  ne^miiig- 
ful  set  of  factors  which  could  then  b^  used  for  analyses  as  described 
below,  '  , 

■  *.  .  ■  / 

^Four  ma^or  types^^^  analyses  were  performed  on  the  Stage  I  and  StagK.  ' 
III  Cross-National  data.    A  factor  analysis  was  done  on  each  of  tlie  in- 
dttumg^ts  wich'in  .each  age  and  country  sample.     Then  a  f  ^ctor-conparison 
analysis  was  done,  in  order  to  assess  the  similarity  of  the  factors  across 
ajies  and  countries*    Next  aa  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  to  assess 
sex  ^nd' SES  differences  on  the  factor^  within  each  sample.    Finally,  a 
jregression  analysis  was  done,  utilizing  the  fartor  analysifs  results,  to 
'asses^  the  power  of  the  coping, tmOfeivat ion  and  aptitude  measures  to  predict 
and  expliin  academic*  performance,  within  each'  age  group  in  each  national 
sample  •  ,  v      y  ' 


# Factor  Analysis 


r 


A  factor  analysis  was  performed  separately  on  each  of  four  Instru- 
ments:   Occupational  Values,  Social  Attitudes  Inventory,  Sentence  Com- 
pletion, and  Views  of  Life.    All  of  the  data  were  analy^d  separately 
by  country  and  by  age  group,  since  a  pilot  analysis  indicated  different 
factor  structures  existed  in  the  d^ifferenf  countries,  and  in  the  different 
age  groups.,^     ^  .\ 

As  an  example  of  the  decision  procedures  ' in  the  factor  analyses-, 
the  complete  analysis  of  the  Occupational  Values  instrument  will  be  ' 
shown  for  one  sample.     All  of  the  data  from  the  Occupational  Values 
Inventory  were  factor  analyzed  using  tjM^principal  components  nethod 
(unities  in  the  diagonals).     This  methoff^was  cj;iosen  because  of  the^  foprrat 
of  the  occupational  values  instrument.     The  instrument  is  ipsative;  l^his 
precludes  inverting  the  matrix,  as  the  matrix  will  be  ^ngular.  The 
-    principle  components  method  does  not  invert  the  matrix.     For  exanple',  the 
fitata  for  the  fourteen  year  old  English  samplewere  fac^tny  nn^.-zed 

resulting  in  a  factor  matrix  (see  Table  1) .     This  first  matrix^  h^s  only 
been  analyzed  T>y  the  principle  ccJmpohent  method  and  has  not  yet  been 
rotated.     The  eigenvalues  of  this^matrix  are  calculated  and  e>!a^ined. 
-In  Table^'Z  it;  is  apparent  that  the  first  six  factors  all  have  eigenvalues 
greater  than  1  and  that  the  percent  of  variance  accounted '  for  b^y  these 
six  factors  is  64.2%,  therefore,  the  decision  wa«  made  to  accept  the  six- 
factor  solution  for  the  Occupational  Values  test  in  this  sample.  These 
factors  were  then  rotated  by  the  quartimax  method  which  maximizes  the 
loaclings  of  a  particular  variable  on  a  -single  factor.     This  method  of 
rotation  resulted  in  the  most  consAst>ent  and  interpretable  factor  analytic 
solution.     See  Table  3  for  the  rotated  solution.  * 

All  the  ot^er  data  for  the  Occupational  Values  instrument,  vere 
analy;red  in  a  siii»i]rir  manrer.    A  six-factor  solution  was  derived  in  all 
samples  sii>ce  this  ^fHimber  of  factors  included  most  of  the  explained 
variance  (60-70%)  and  none  of  the  factors/ had  an  eigenvalue  belov  1.' 
Thus,  each  sample  had  a  sl^-f  actor  solution,  however,  the  ^content  of  tlie 
factors-varied  somewhat  from  sajnple  to  sample.    The  data  for  the  thtee 
other  instruments  were  handled  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  data  in  Stage  I  and  Stage  III  were  treated  in  identical  manner 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventq^ry.     In  Stage  I  the 
Social  Attitudes  Invent^ory  was  factor  analysed  using  the  principle  com- 
ponents^ethod  (unities  in  the  diagonal).    Two  factors  emerged  from  this 
•  analysis  which  had  eigenvalues  greater  than  one  and  accounted  for  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  variance.    These  two  factors  were  rotat;^d  ysing 
the  quartimax  method -witKin  each  age  and  country  sample. 

In  Stage  III,  the  data  from  the  Social  Attitudes 'Inventory  i^re 

factor  analyzed  using'the  principat^^actgjjs  method  of  analysis/(uith 
amraunalities  in  the  diagonal)  and  the  quartimax  method  of  rota^^^n. 
*Hov;^ver,  since  only  one  factor  emerged  for  all  but  one  sample  (aWkthat 
dlff^ed  little  from  the.  single-factor  solution),  a  single  factojx^^* 
(ierive'd,  common  to  all  samples.  -  "  <      \  ' 


The  Sentence  Completion  in  both  stages  were  analyzed  using 

the  principal  components  method  (unities  in  the  diagonal).    This  rae^ihod 
was  employ.ed  ^ecause,  several  items  tended  to  be  highly  intercorrelated , 
which  precludes  inverting  the  correlation  matrix,  as  the  matrix  will  be 
singular.     Initial  factor  analyses  revealed  approximately  15  factors 
with  eigenvalues  greater  than  1.0,  in  e^ch  sample. Many  of  the  later 
factors,  •  however,  were'  single  item  factors  which  added  little  new 
information  to  that  already  found  in  the  correlation  matrices.     In  viev 
of  this,  only  ten  factoTrs  t>s^eextr  acted  from  each  sample.     The  content 
of  the  factors  differed'  from  samp^  to  sample.     These  factors  were  then 
nftaxed  by  the  quartimax  metbod,  wi\hin  each  age  and  country  sample. 

^^The  data  from  thfe  Vie\/s  of  Lif^  instrument  (this  instrument  was  no,t 
used-  in  Stage  H 'were  analyzed  by  the  principal  factors  method  (with 
communal  it  i'es  in  the  diagonal)  'and-th»  quartiijiax  rotation  method  was 
used.     Data  were  available  only  for  th^e  14-year-old  sample.    An  initial 
analysis  revealed  that  eight  factors^was  the  most  commonly  derived  number 
(having  an  eigenvalue  of  greater^than  1.0);  and  included  almost  all  of 
the  explained  variance  *(Approx.  .&0-70%)  .    Therefore,  an  eight-f Victor 
solution  was  accepted  for  each  sample,  but  these  varied  in  conte/it  fron 
sample  to  sample.'  _  ^  • 

Based  on  the  factor  structures  obtained  by  these  analyses,  composite 
.scores  were  derived  in  ^the  following  manner:    A  Unif:  Weighted  score  (17.-") 
consisted  of >  the  sum  of  the  standard  scores  of  the  it"ems  ((hich  loaded 
on  a  factor  at  .40  or  better.     These  variables  ^.e  indicated  on  the 
rotated  factor  matrix  (Table  3)  by  an  asterisk.     Thus,  a  unit  weight^ 
score  was  computed  for"  each  factor,  on  each  of  the  instruments,  for  each 
country  and  ag^  group.     (Factor  weighted  scores  we;:e  also  calculated, 
but  proved. to  correlate  with  Che  unweighted  scores  in  the  .97-. 99  range," 
so  the  simpler^  ifhweighted  approach  waa^uscd.) 

Factor  Comparison  Analysis 

gj$he  next  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  compare  the  fac;^or  structures 
across  all  of  the  countries,  in  order  to  determine  whether  there  was  a 
set  'of  factors  cownon  to  all  c(5«ntries.    The  factor  comparison  procedure 
(RELATE)  which  was, developed  by  Veldman  (1967)  and  Kaiser,  et  al.  (197X) 
was  used  for  this  analysis.     This  program  /compares  the  two  factor 
structures  by  rotating  one  factor  matrix  toward  the. other,  in  an  attempt 
to  match  the  factor  axes.    The  results  provide  two  types  of  information 
about  f Act or,  invar iance.     Eirst,  the  results  indicate  the  cosines  between* 
the  factor  axes  of  the  first  matrix  and  the  axes  of  the  second  matrix.- 
These  values  range  from  0  to  1;    As  the  values,  approach  1,  tire  factor 
axes  are  considered  to  be  increasingly  similar.    The  second  type  of., 
Idformation  provided  by  the  program  is  the  cosine  between  the  items  in 
each  of  the  factor  matrices  after  notation.    This  indicates  how  similarly 
the  items* are  located  io  the  two  factor  spaces.    These  also  range  from^ 
0  to  1.  _ 
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The  factor  matrices  far  each  instrument  (Sentence ■ Completion, 
Occupational  Values,  and  Views  of  Life)  were  compared  across  Stages  I 
and  III,  across  age  groups  and  across  all  countries.    An  example  of  a 
comparison  of  two  factor  matrices  is  found  in  Table  4.     The  number,^  i-*.^ 
this  table  are  the  cosines  between  the  factor  axes  in  the  two  origiral 
matri<res.     These  numbers  can  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  similar  to 
correlation  coefficients.     Slnilar  factors  were  selected-on  the  ba.s:r 
of  their  having  a  cosine  of  .80  or  greater.     These  factors  are  desig- 
^ nated  with  an  asterisk.     These  analyses  allowed  the  similar  factors 
.  J^etween  various  sanp^^^  to  be  sele^ed.     For  example,  the  results  of 
th^-Odtoparison  of  all  countries  in  Stage  III  for  the  Occupational  * 
Valu^  instrument  are  presented  in  Talkie  5.     This  table  indicates  the 
number  of  factors  that  two  countries  haVe  in  common.     The  maximum  ru-^^r 
of  similar  factors  is  six.     Note  that  some 'countries  have  all  their 
factors  in  common  (e.g.,  Austin  and  Chicago)  and  some  have  few  facrcr 
in  conroon  (e.g.,  Austin  and  Japan). 

*       In  order  to  examine  the  similarity  more  closely,  the  items  of  eac>. 
of  the  similar  countries  were  examined  to  see  if  the  factors  reallv  vcr 
identical.     Table  6  illustrates  the  comparisons  between  Austin  and 
Chicago.     For  example.  Factor  1  in  both  sites  was  found  to  be  similar. 
Examining  the  factor  loadings,  one  finds  that  four  of  the  items  loac<r^ 
highly  on  that  "common"  factor  in  both  Austfn  and  Chicago:  Altruisn-, 
Success,  Prestige  and  Economic  Retarns.^    However,   there  wei^  two  iters 
that  loaded  highly  in  Austia,  but  not  in  Chicago;     Self-Satisfact ion  an 
Surroundings.     The  loadir^  in  Chicago  for  S'elf-Satisfaction  is  in  the 
same  direction  and  approached^signif ic^e,  but  the  loading  in  Chicago' 
for  Surroundings  does  not  even  begin  to  appiroach  significance. 

As  a  further  ex^ple,  note  column  IV  in  Table  6  (Austin  5;  Chicago 
/^)  in  which  factor- 5  of  Austin  appeared  to  be  similar  to  factor  4  in 
Chicago.     In  fact,  only  one  item.  Independence,  loads  highly  in  both 
f actors.     There  is  one  other  item  in  Atistin:^    Management,  and  two  mr 
Chicago:     Success  and  Self-Sat\fact ion,   tha^do  not  load  on  that  facto 
in  the  other  sample.^    In  view  of  rhese  findings,   the  seeming  similar  if 
between  the  factor  structures  irr  the  '£wo  samples  is  more  apf)arent  than 
real.     Despite  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  factor  axes,  the  factor 
contents  actually  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  different  9t)on 'detailed 
examinatioa. 

The  results  of  .the  factor  comparison  analyses^ necessitates  that 
several  different  types  of  factors  must  be  noted.     There  are  those 
factors  th^t  are  identical,  that  is,  all^of  the  v^iables  tl\at  load -on 
on^  factor  also  load  on  the  other  factor.     Next,  there  are  similar 
factors,  those  whose  factor  axes  yield  a  cosine  of  .'80  or  better  (as  *  iri 
TahUjj||4),     Finally^  their  are  country-unique  factors,  that  is,  factor- 
thjSRre  unique  to  a  particular  country. 
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 Tti^types  of  analyses  and  tables  presented  in  this  section  were  also 

used  to  examine  similariAes  between  Stage  I  and  Stage  III  data  as  well 
as  comparison  between  age  groups.     In  general,  all  of  these  factor 
comparison  analyses  provide  information  about  the  similarities  among  • 
the  , factor  structures  within  various  samples.  ^  i  - 

Analyses  of  Variance  ^ 

One  vay  analyses  of  variance  were  performed  on  the  unit  weighted 
scores  derived  from  the  factor  analysis.     These  analyses  uere  performed 
on ^^^o^^         Stage  I  and  Stage  III  data.  \ 

\        The  first  analysis  was  performed  to  te'st  for  possible  differences 
in  the  unit  weighted  scores  on  the  basis  of  sex.     That  is,  the  unit 
weighted  scores  of  males  and  females  were  compared.     Table  7  illustrates 
the  results  of  this  type  of  analysis  for  the  Austin  lA  year  olo  sample. 
Only  the  significant  differenceiS  are  indicated. 

A  similar  tvpe  pf  analysis  was  performed  comparing'  from  middle  class 
and  low  class  backgrounds  to  see  if  there,  were  differences  in  their  unit 
weighted  scores.  An  example  of  thefee  analyses  is  illustrated  in'  Table  5. 
The  results  of  both  of  these  types  of  analyses  indicate  tliat  there  are 
some  definite  Saoc  ^^nd  SES  differences  within  the  various  age  and'national 
samples.  These  comparisons  will  yield  a  cl^ar  picture  of  the  patterns  of 
coping  in  each  of  these  samples. 

Regression  Analyses  '  * 

Multiple  regression  analyses  were  performed  using  the  SPSS  regression 
program.  •  H^e  uni^t -weighted  scores  were  treated  as  independent  (predictor) 
variables,  along  wit£  the  aptitude  scores  (RAVEN),  the  student's  educational 
and  occupational  asinration  scores,  and  the  Peer  Behavior  Rating  Scale 
scor©«  (BRS).   , Three  criterion  variables  were  utilized:    Hatlr  achieve- 
ment, Reading  achievement,  and  GPA.     fhe  regression  analyses  were  perfomed 
separately  for  each  age  group^  withir/each  country. 

6tep  1;    The  first  analyses  ^sed  the  unit-weighted  f^ictor  scores  froci 
the  following  instruments  as  pre4ictor  variables:    Sentence  Completiop, 
Views  of  Life,  Social  Attitude  InvfenW^y.  an(d  Occupational  Values.  The 
children's  educational  and  occupational  aspiration  scores  were  also  entered 
ti^  predictors.    The 'criterion^ariables  were  Reading  achievement.  Math 
achievement,  and  Grade  Poinl^ Average^.    The  variables,  were  categorized 
into  =l:hese  three  groups:     1),  coping  ipeasures  (SENCO,  VOL,  SAI)  ;  2)  Occu- 

l^ational  Values  (OVAL);     3)  Child's  Aspirations  (Ed.  and  Occ.  Aspir.): 
The  regression  analyses  treated  all  the  variables  in  the  first  category 
as  a  set  of  predictors,  prior  to  testing  the  contribution  of  variables 
from  the  second  crftegory.^  Likewise,  the  predictive  power  of  all  the  ^ 
variables  from  both  the  first  and  second  categories  was  tested  before^he 
third-category  variables  were  allowed  to  enter  the  equation.    Thus,  the 

'  variables  from  thfe  first  category  were  pactialled  out  before  the  second 
category  was  entered,  and  both  categories  were  p^rtialled  before  the 
thlfd  category  was  considered.  » 


^The  order  of  tbe  categories  followed  this  rationale:    coping  skills 


•(first  category)-  are  the  characteristics  of  primary  interest  in  this 
study,  so  the'ir'full  contribution  to  achievement  needs  to  be  identified. 
Further  more,  if  they  are  considered  as  deeply  persistent  te^ndencies, 
the  product  of  life-long  priair  learning,  they  may  be  viewed  as  ante-i 
cedents  of  occupational  interests  and  aspirations.     Similarly,  specific 
kinds  of  work-relatec}  interests  and  motives  might'  rat'ionally  be  con- 
sidered to  precede,  and  to  modify,  the  choice  of  a  preferred  career- 
status  level.     In  any  event,  w!T5iP€Ver  there  might  be  a  correlation  of 
career  values  with  aspiration  levels,  it  is  af  'greatest  interest  to  see 
what  particular  career  values  are  contributing  to  achievement,  before 
taking  account  oT  the  much  more  global  index:     aspiration  level.     In  the 
end,  while  it  is  recognized  that  there  are  intercorrelations  among  the 
predictors,  this  order  of  analt^sis  is  likely  to  cast  maximum  light  on 
the  relationship  of,ifirst,  coping^  skills  and  then,  career  valuies,  on 
achitfve«ent .     The  order  in  which  the  variables  were  entered  within  each 
category*was  dependent  on  the  partial  correlati©*  tor  each  variable; 
that  is,  the  variable  with'the  highest . part ial  correlation  was  entered 
Into  the  equation  first,  followed  by  the  next  highest,  etc.,  until  all 
the  ^variables'  f or  that  categor)*  were  entered. 

Several  succe«5sive*  analyses  of  this  type  were  done,  maintaining 
the  cat^ory  structure  and  eliminating  from  the  equation  those  variables 
that  were  not  significant  at  the  probability  level  of  .05.    An  example  ^ 
Qf  thts  procedure  is  as  ft>llowS:  ^  ^ 


Consider  that  there  is  one  criterion  (Y)  and 
categories.  Thus: 


variable  1 

variab^^A 

v.ariable  2 

variah«  5 

variable  3 

var^Kie  6 

Category  1 

qapgory 

variables,  in  thr^e 


variable  7| 
variable  8j 


Category  3- 

Initially,  the  variables  for  the  first  category  are' considered . 
Therr  order  of  entrv  is  based  on  the  simple  or  partial  correlation  of  the 
variable.    .If  there  were,  for  example,  three  variables  in  cafegor>  1  with 
the  following,  simple  (whole)  correaltion  coefficients, 

variable  1  »  .15 
variable  2  «  .25 
variable  3  «  .11 

then*  the  first  variable  to  enter  the  equation  would  "be  variable  2,  which 
has  highest  simple  correlation.    Partial  correlations  would  be  computed 
fdr  varialples  1^3  with  variable  2  partialled  out.     (These  partial 
correlations  might  be  different  from  the  simple  correlation,  due  to 
Intercorrelations  among  the  varifble»s)H    -For  example,  the  partial  corre- 
lations for  the  variables  might  be: 


variable  '1 
variable  3 


.10 
.11- 


Variahle  3  would  be  the  next  variable  to  enter  the  equation  since  its*  : 
partial  correlation  is  cfie  highest.  .  (Note  that  for  variable  1*^  the  partial 
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frelatlon  was  less -than  the  simple  correlation.    This  suggests  that 
variables  2  and  1  have  some  shared  variance.]    The  last  variable  to 
entWr  into  the  equeatibn  would  be  variable  1. — The  resulting  equation 
froitNt+fls  part  of  the  analysis  would  be: 

Y  i^[variable  2  +  variable  3  +  variable  1] 

•  The  second  catetory  of  variables  is  now  ^considere^ji,  along  vith  all 
the  variables  from  category  1  in  the  e|quation*.     The  variables  in  category 
2  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  th^ir  partial  correlations,  just  as  were 
the  variables  in  cate-ory  1.     For  example*,  if  the,  partial  correlations 
are:  ;        .  ^  - 

variable  4  -  .25 
^  variable  5  =  .30 

variable  6  =  .05 

then,  variable  5  would  be  the  first'  to  enter  the  equation,  part ial  corre- 
lations wcHild  be  recomputed,  and  the  remaining  variable  with  tne  highest 
partial  correlation  is  entered,  etc.,  until  all  variables  in  this  categor% 
are  in  the  equation.     The^  resulting 'equation  might  look  as  follows: 

Y  =  [variable  2  +. variable  3  +  variable  1]  +  [variacle  3  + 

variable  A  +  variable  6] 

4 

Now  the  final,  third  category  ©f  variables  is  considered  -.jith  all 
the  previous  variables  in  the  equation.     The  third-category  variables  are 
considered  in  the  order  of  their  partial  correlation  coefficients  in  the 
same  manner. as  .the  previous  two  categories. 

The  final  equation  from  this  type  of  ^analysis  might  Took  as  follows: 

Y*'^  [variable  2  +  variable  3  +  variable  1]  +  [variable  5  + 
variable  ^  +  v'^riabla  4]  +  [variable  7  +  variable-  8] 

The  regression  program  computes  an  F. test  for  each  partial  correla- 
/tion.  In  order  to  assess  the  relative  contribution  eacii  var iable^akes 
to  the  pr^ifction  of  the  criterion.-    For  example,  based  on  the  F  tests, 
the  .probability  that  each  variable  is  contributing  significantly  might 
look  as  follows:  ^ 

9  *      P  . 

catetorv  1       [Variable  2  .505* 
Variable  3  -070 
Lyariable  1  .090  -  i 

oategorv  2       fVariable  5  '  .05* 

Variable  "6—  -0^ 
Lyariable  4  .13 

» 

category  3       pariable  7  ,  .01* 

lva»labl€  8  -^5  ^ 


(Note  that  only  three  varia^jles*^  2.  5,  and  7,  show  significant  prfe- 
dlctlve  power,  at  or  heyo-n^  the  .05„level  of  probability.] 


1^  ^       2S7  , 


The  regression  analysis  is  Chen  recorapuCed,  using  only  Cher  signif- 
icant variable?  fr«>m  category  1,  and  all  of  Che  variables  in  category  2 
&  3.     Thus,  Che  following  equation' will  be  considered: 

Y  »  [variable  2]  +  [variable  A]  +  [variable  7] 

variable*  5         variable  8 
variable  6 


1 


All  of  Che  variables  are  considered  from  caCegories  2  and  3  'because,  by 
taking  out  the  non-significant  variables  from  category  1,  there  may  be 
some  additional  variables  in  categories  2  and  3  whose  partial  correlations 
may  increase.     In  this  second  analysis,  each  category  is  considered 
separately  and  the  variables  within  each  category  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  tfieir  new  partial  correlations.     Following  this  analysis,  the'  signifi- 


cant variables* from  category  2  ^re  selected, 
for  these  variables  might  be: 


For  example,  the- probabilitie 


category 

variable 

2 

category 

2 

variable 

3 

variable 

6 

.05^ 

/ 

variable 

.13 

category 

3 

variable 

7 

.01* 

variable 

8  . 

.  15 

Thus,  two  variables  in  category  2  are  significant  at  the  .03  level  of 
significance. 


•  Thfs  analysis  is  then  redone*  using  only  the  significant  variables 
In  categories  1  and  2,  and  all  the  variables  in  category  3.     The  equation 
for  consideration  is  as  follows:  * 

Y  «   [variable  2]  +  [variable  .  5      variable  6]  +  [variable  ^7] 
+  variable  8]  ' 
« 

This  anslysls  is  .done  in  a  raajiner  similar  to  the  previous  ones^^ 
retaining  the  categnrv  structure,  and  ordering  the  variables  vithin 
category  3  qtn  the  basis  of  their  new  partial  correlations.  The 
probability  levels  for  tliis  analysis  might  turn  out  ^o  be: 

P 

;  '(variable  2 


cat^or\ 


category  2 
category  3 


[variable  5 
[variable  6 


[variable  7 
[variable  8 


.05* 
.05* 

.01*- 
.15 


(*The5*e  variable*?  are  signlficarrt  at  least  at 'the  .probab  ili  t  y  level 
of  .05.) 
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From  this  analysis,  the  resulting  final  equation  x^?ould  be: 

Y  »  [variable  ,2]  +  [variable  5  +  variable  6]  +  [variable  7] 

In  this  final  equation,  only  the  significant  predictor  variableh  from 
each  category  were* retained,  ^ 

•  Suppression.     There  is  one  slightly  complicating  problem,  to  these 
analyses.     In  most  cases  the  procedure  described  above  will  re^^ult  in  a 
regression  equation,  however,  there  is  a  possibility  of  sufipression 
effects  in  the  data  (Cohen  c*'  Cohen,  1975).     A  suppression  effect  occurs 
when  two  of  the  predictor  variables  share  some  portion  of  the  variance 
which  ^results  in  the  combination  o^  the  two  variables  being  significant 
when  either  one  alone  would  not  be  significant^.     There  arb  several  types 
of  suppression,  but  the  most  common  case  (<:alled  "classical*")  is 
depi/^ed  in  Figure  1,  , 


Tlie  variable  X 
labele4  "A*').  ^ 


\ 


X^,  and 


predictor ■ variables 


Fij^e^JL.    Classic^  Supjire^^ijCLn. 


may  he  only  moderately  related  to  the  criterion  (area 
but  when  the  cpimnon  variance  (area  labeled  '*B")  is  sub- 
there  is  a /proportional  increase  in' the  amount  of*' 
and  the  criterion.  Thu*^ 


a  variable  (e.g. ,  X  ) 
e  by  itself  may  be  significant  with  the 


tracted  from  X   

yarfance  shared. between  X 
fhat  would  not  be  predict 
inclusion.  ofjT  in  the  eq 
of  the  crit^ion  and,  ther 

theless,  the  combinatiirh  o.^   o 

significant.     The  oecurrenci  of  cases'of  suppression  necessitate  careful 
interpretation.    In  tb^  nexr  section  a  particular  case  *of  suppression 
will  be  dlscusstid  (TabJrlDa).  '  - 


rtion*    Also,  X^  will  not  be 
fcfore,  will,  not  itself  be  significant. 


a  predictor  itself 
None- 

these  variables  will  result  in  X  Kj^eiog 


"   Sunmaty,    Through'this  tyi>e  of  regression  analyses,  the  best  pre- 
dictors from  each  category  (Coping.,  Occupational  Values,  and  Child's 
Aipirat!ion,Q)  were  selected.    These  ana^ees  represent  the  most  efficient 
preifictive  equation  for  each  achievement  Criterion. 
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Step  2;  ^  The'  next  stt-p  in  the  analysis  wii^  to  use  .the  sigaj-f  leant 
variables  from  the  previous  analysis  (Step  1)  ,^long  vith  an  apciiude 
measure  (RAVEN) »  to  predict  the  criterion.  V 

The  major  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  examine  the  unique 
and  total  variance  contributed  by  the  non-cognitive  variables  (Coping* 
Occupational  Values,  Child's  Aspirations),  selected  frcvn  the  pre-'ious 
analysis,  and  the  variance  contributed  by  the  cognitive  Aptitude  r.^aTsure. 
First,  a  regressicrm-analysis  was^one  in  which  the  Aptitude  F.ec-ure  was 
entered  into  tbe  equation  prior  Jo  the  non-cognitive  neasures.     Trjs,  " 
the  variahL/s  *^r^  considered  ia  the  following  order: 

1.  .  Aptitude  (RAVerO 
^  2.*   Coping  ^ 

.  3.     Occupational  Values 

4.     Child'^s  Aspiration  ^ 

In  this  analysis*  the  Aptitude  measure  was  partialled  out  refore 
^ the  cqnrributi^  of  the  pon-cognit ive  variables  uas  tested.     Frcr  this 
analysis,  th^  unique  cone r ibution,  of  the  non-cognitive  variables  vas 
ascertained  by  examining  t'ge  change  in  the  square  of  '  the  multi;:!^ 
eorrel.'jtion- coefficient  (R  )  .    As  an  ejfample  consider  Table  9  ':hich 
Readins^  Achievement  is  the  criterion^  Table  9  shows  the  rLSulr.-  c:  the 
regresKion  analysis.     This  table  summarizes  the , regression  a(^lys^s  for 
part  of  Step  2\     This  list  of  predictor  variables  is  listed  Wic:.^  ?aven 
just  folloved  by  the  coping  and ^ mot  ivat ion- var iables .     An  J-tebt 
computed  for  each  variable.     This  is  indicated  in  the  table  a^  veil  as 
the  probability  of  this  F-value,     Note  that  the  F-value  £cr  Raven  is 
54.54  and  the  probability  level  is  .001.     Next,'  the  multiple  R  is  ^iven. 
Not  ic^^  that  -this  increased  as  each  va^iable_was  entered  into  r'*^^  equation. 
The  multiple  R  for  all  of  the  variables  is  .62.     The        and  R"^  Grange  .are 
also  indicated  in  this- table.     Tl^        corresponds  to  the  pprcent  of 
^varlaixct^  tiiat  can  he  at^ribiit^-to^  variable  or  set  of  variables.  The 
total        for.  this  equation  is  .38;  .this^  in(Jicates  that  37^'  of  t'^':^ 
variance  of  Reading  Achievement  is  accounted  for  by"  these  varia^l-s. 
•By  looking  at  ttie        Change  column  the  percent  of  variance  can  found 
for  each  Variable,   for  example,   the  percent  of  variance  attribur-.i  to 
Raven  is  23%.  ' 

from  this  table  the-^ique  variance  accounted  for  by  the  coping 
and  motivation  variables  Can  be  computed.     The  total  vari?«fvee,  was 
mentioned,'  is  38^.     The  percent  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the 
Raven  was  Ey  subtracting  the  variance  attributable  to  the  .'rtitude 

measure  (Ra^ven)  from  the  total  amount  of  variance,  .the  unique  cc r.:r ihut ion 
of  the  non-cognitive  variables  may  he  found.     Thus,  38%-23;?  yicl-z-  13%. 
The  Unique  variance  of  Heading  Achievement  accounted  for  by  tVc  r^n- 
cognitive  variables  is^  equal  to  15%,  when  Aptitude  has  been  parcialled. 

A  similar  analysis  was  done  in  which  the  variables  were  entered 
in  th<^  following  order*    j(l)  Coping^   (2)  Occupational  Value-s,  (3' 
Aspiration  and  (4)  Aptitude.     Note  'that  the  difference  in  this  ar.alysfs 
is  that-  the  Aptitude  measure.  Raven,  is  entered  last.     Table  10  ':7ntains 
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the  results  of  this  analysis.     Most  of  the  Infomation  in' this  tablo  

irs— srtmilar  "to  that  in  Table  9'.     One  particular  aspect  to  notice  is  the 
Supprtjssion  effect  between  OVAL  12  and  OVAL  13.     (See  previous  tliscussior 
of  'ISuppression  Effect^.*')     The  variable  OVAL  12  ^oi^ears  not  £o' be 
particularly  related  to  tf?{i  criterion  Reading  Achievement,  but  it  is 
correlated  -.3-3  with  OVAL  13  creating  a  suppression  effect  with  OVAL  13. 
Thus,  OVAL  13  which  itself' wab  not  substantial!:.  corrt?lated  with  Reading 
Achievement   lb  now  correlated  significantly  with  cne  interplay  between 
both  variables  OVAL  12  and  OVAL  13.     The  i nterpretat iun  of  these, 
variables  •nu'-r  considt^r  the  contr  il)ut  ion  of  OVAL  13  to  Reading  .Achieve- 
ment considt^ring  the  variance  partialifed  from  this  variable  by  OVAL  12. 
From  a  con.s  ideration  of  the 'descript  ions  and  the  negative  relationship  . 
between  OVAL  12  and  OVAL  13,  cjpildren  who  value  independence  do  well  .and 
appear  to  be  good  readers.     Also,   from  this  analysis,   the  unique  variance 
attributable- to, the  Aptitude  measure  could  be  computed  in  a  manner 
slmiLa^f^to  the  previous  analysis  (in  which  the  non-cogn  i  t  ive^  variables 
were  entered  following  Aptitude,   in  order  to  ascertain  their  unique 
contribution).     For. example,  consider  Table  10.  with  Reading  Achievenont 
as  tlie  criterion,   the  total  explained  variance  vas  33a\  and  the 
variance  accounted  for  by  the  non-cognitive  variables  \;as  23/.  Thur, 
the  unique  variance  explained. by  the  Aptit^ude  ^easufe,  with  the  non- 
cognitive  measures  par  r  ialled  ,  '  i  s  equal   to  38%-23/-.     Fifteen  percent 
of  tne  variance  in  Rtjading  Achievement  was  explained  uniquely  .by  tlie  Raven 
^core,   in  this  sample.  * 

Tt   I.-,  apparent  that  the  sum  of  the  unique  variance  of  each 
variablf?  is  not  equal*  to  the  tofeal  variance  (-^^y.a^  ^  ^^y.a      ^"^y.  b.^^^ 
38/'  ^     15Z      15"),     In  the  present  s^t  of  data,  this  remaining  portiof^ 
of  the  variance  appears  to  be  common  or  shared  variance  between  both 
predictor  sets  of  variables,  amd  the  correlations  with  the  criterioh  is  . 
positive.     Cohen  6.  Cohen  (.1975)  have  stated  that  this  overlapping  area 
( frequent  1%   rf-ftrred  to  as  commonal it >; ,  cf.,  Lohnes  &  Coolev  [1078]) 
'ihf-'uld  never  be  interor^ted  as  'a     proportion  ^f  variance  because,    in  an 
instance  of  suppression;  *  th»is  area  could  have^  negative  value  (see  p.* 
135,  a] -.CI,  pp-.  84-91).     However,  Loh'ties  and  CoVley  have  argued  that  the 
joint  variance  (or  commonality)  am6ng  variables  is  the  result  of 
comj>ar1sons  between  models  rather  than  the  partitioning  of  variance  for 
a^single  model  and  therefore,  does  not  lead  to  Che  nonsensical  negative 
value.     Also,   they  assert  that  information  about  the  joint  contribution*? 
may  be,  helpful  in  explaining  the  criterion  variance.     It  seems  at  this 
tirte  that   it  is  best  to  report*  both  of  the  unique  variances  and  the 
total  "ex-plained**  variance,  noXing  that  the  unique  components  do  not 
account  for  all  of  tlie  criterion  variance  which  the  independent  variables 
prcJict   (-^ee  Tnble  11). 

This  tvpe  of  analysis  yields  an  estimation  o^  the  unique  variance 
tn  sc!k>o1  aciiievement  ttiat  can  be  explained/by  both  the  cognitive 
(Aptitude)  and  non-cognitive  variables. 
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 Step  3.     The  analysis  of  these  data  is  for  explanatory  as  v;ell  as 

predictive  purposes.     Because  of  the  regression  technique  used  to  select 
the  best  predictive  equation  (Step  1),  'some  variables  that  might  s^rve 
e^^lanator^  purposes  could 't)e  excluded  from  the  equation  because  -of  their 
intercorreldt ion  with  variables  already  in  the  eqiiatlon.     For  exa~'jle» 
Educational  Aspiration  m^y  have  a  simple  correlation  coefficient  of  %30 
with  Reading  Achievement*,  indicating  that  it  is  substantially. -correlated 
with  the  child's  reading  achievement.     However,  educational  aspiration' 
may  also  he  correlated  with  a  particular  coping  variable  (see  Figur.t^'  2). 
Jn  the  regression  an^ysis,  the  variables  are  selected  on  tlae  basi^  of  . 

heir  additional  predictive  power  (that  is,  by  their  partial  correlation 
coefficients).     In  tilis  example,  when  the  coping  variable  enters  t  ,e 
equation,   it  part  iaJ.siDut  some  of  the  variance  in*  Reading  Achiever^nt 
which  is  accounted  foriiv  the  child's  educational  aspiration  (Pare  A  in 
Figure  1).     Thus,  the  partial  correlation  coefficient  for  educational 
aspiration  nay  be  diminished;   C^t  is,   the  re*maining  part  of  the  oredictive 
variance  (Part  B)  contributed  by  the  Educational  Aspiration  variable  nay 
not  be  large  enough  to  be  significant.    '  .  •  ✓ 


Edu  a  t  i  o  n  a 
Aspiration/ 


Coping 
Vari^le 


Reading  Achvm*  t  &  Ed^  Asp. 
Reading  Achvm't  &  Coping 

Variable 
Ed.  Aspiration  &  Coping 

Variable 


r 

,3'  ■ 
,42 


Figure  2 


Recognizing  this  pof5«;ibil  ity     some  additional  analyses  were  done  C'^ 
identify  variables  that  might* be  useful  in  order  to  provide  the  hcst 
theoretical  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  coping  and  b'^ccess 
in  School t  even  though  they  might  have  been  dropped  out  in  Step.-  ;  <5r  2. 
In  Step  3.  such  variables  are  reconsidered  to  see  if  they  could 
theoretically  useful.    ^Variables  were  selected  for  reconsideraticn  which 
met  one  of  two  crliteri^-r     1)'  either  thV^ir  simple  correlation  wifh  the 
criterion  variable  had  ^  probability  greater  than  the  .05  level,  or  2) 
their  partial  correlation  was ^significant  at  the  .05  level,  prior  to" 
reduc^tlon  due  to  correlation  with  another  variable  (as  in  the  ca>c 
described, above)  .     Table  12  la  an  example  of  this  type  of  anal'.sis.  *  i 
e::aiiiinlng  Reading  Achievement '  in  one  sample. 

/  ■ 

Three  variables  were  foUAd  .to  add  explanatory  power.  Chrou;;n 
thi<r  type  of  analy^Hs.     OVAL  11  and  C(SC)1  each  had  partial  correlations 
that  were  significant  at  th^  .05  level  prior  to  the  entry  of  C(SAI)  ^}  . 
into  the  equation.     These  two  variables  (OVAL  11  and  C(SC)1,  a^-^^^ar 
to  sharp  ^om(^  comrncm  predict'^ive  variance  with  CfSAI)  25.     0(!C  AS?  also 


er|c 
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has  a  simple  Vortelation  with  Reading,  significant  beyond  the  ,05 
level.     It  appears  to  share  variance  with  C(yOL)20,  C(V0L)17,  and  HD  ASP 


\ 


e^To  illustrate  the  added  e;<planatory  power  gained  by  retaining 
variable*?*  that  pass  thin  te^t,  the  retention  of  Ore.  Asp.;  Occupational 
Aspiration  leve^.  tells  something  that  is  not  self-t^vident ly  apparent 
vhen  ED^ASP,  Educafional  Aspiration,  is  retained  a'^  a  predictor  of 
Peading  /^achievement  •     Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration  are 
positively  correlated.     Jhih  makes  either  of  them  a  fair 'choice  ^c<r 
defining  the  most  econonical  equation  for  predicting  reading^,  in 
Step  1.     However,  tliey  are  not  really  the  same  phenomena,  atfd  each 
contributes  somewhat- diffetently^o  Reading  Achievement.     Most  imDorrant 
of'all,    in  describing  those  children  who  .are  good  reader?.   It  seen-^ 
additionally  informative  and  useful  to  retain  the  information  that  they 
not  only  are  ambitious  for  high  levels-  of  schooling,  but^also  for  high 
levels  of-oc^cupat ional  status. in  later  life.  -  ^ 
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Table  1 

• 

HNROTATED 

FACTOR 

M,\TRIX  OrCUPATIOt^AL  VALUES 

1 

Sraee- I 

ENGUND  -  14  YEAR  OLDS 

Factor  1 
Lo'ading' 

Factor 
Loadln 

2 

— 

Factor  3  ' 
Loaa  in£^ 

 . —  

Factor  4 
Loading 

Factor  5 
Loading 

\ 

Factor  h 
Loading  J-  ' 

• 

< 

• 

• 

y\  1 1  ru  i  sm 

■  ■-438* 

4 

* 

.  .195 

• 

■  -255 

- 

383 

^67* 

-.149 

i  J 

E.sthet  ics 

-.201  . 

.077 

-.560* 

.058 

-.300 

1  £^ 

T      J      _  1 

J ndcpendcnce 

'  .1^8 

-.062 

541" 

.259 

.  314 

.188 

-  17 

Miinagemcut 

-.140 

.118 

.404* 

-.323 

.357 

;610*  - 

18 

Success 

-.195 

-.213 

.  405*' 

.299 

-.112 

19 

Selt -Satisfaction 

.592* 

*- . 064 

.222  ^ 

-.208 

.063 

-.424* 

Intellectual 
St  imulation 

.255 

.694* 

.  171 

.235 

-.192 

-.(^92 

r 

Creativirty 

-.420* 

.506* 

■  '  ■■ 

-.193  ' 

O  AO 

.  203 

-.205 

-.058 

22 

oecuriLy 

■  .239 

,r.431* 

.407*  .. 

.  340 

-,210 

:^.lb7  - 

{22 

Prestige' 

-.^3* 

-.077 

-.061 

-.133 

.224  - 

-JL25 

24 

Econcmic  Returns' 

-.596* 

-.471* 

09? 

.201 

-.003 

.086 

25 

Surroundings 

..^4lf*  . 

-.399 

-.202 

.153  , 

-.187  ^ 

.288 

26 

Associates 

.562* 

-•371 

-.357'  ' • 

-.077' 

-.082 

.202 

27 

Variety 

.253 

.644* 

•  .008 

.350 

-.011 

.262, 

28 

Follow  Father 

-.183 

-.020 

.242 

-.4*4* 

-.680* 

.148  - 

*These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
weighted  score  for  each  factor.     See  text  for  further  explanation. 

to  construct  a. unit 

■ 

1 

t 

• 

/■ 

Table  3 

Rot;ated  Factor 

Matrix 

STAGE  I 

0CCUPATI0N^S^ALUE3 

ENai^I)  -        YKAK  ()IJ)S 

•   Facto*  1      Factor  2 
Loading        Load  ing 

* 

Fac tor  3 
Loading 

^Factor  A 
Loading 

Factor 
loading 

'  Factor  6 
Loading 

Item 

Altruism 

^59  ' 

.081  . 

7  AA  * 
.  /  DO 

-.061' 

.113 

.263 

15 

Esthet ics 

'-,129 

»  -.217 

-.038 

-.657* 

.170^ 

-.343 

16 

Independence  « 
r 

.332 

.025 

-.135 

-.217 

.6f)0* 

--.014 

'  17, 

M.m«T^;emc'nt 

--.122 

-.028' 

.0A9 

.016 

-.077 

.884'-'  - 

18 

Success 

-.263 

-.119 

'-.074 

.636* 

.286 

.031 

19 

Self-Satisfaction 

^.170 

.  .035 

.728^< 

M36  ' 

-.Q74 

-.216 

20 

Intellectual 
S  t  itnula  t  ion 

P  r      f"  It/  i»f"  V 
v>  1  c  d  u  1 V  JM.  y 

-.158 

.787* 

.118 

—  ,  4  i  /  " 

.036 
-.235  , 

-.077 
-.022 

-.109 
-.173 

22 
23 

Security 
Prestige 

.219 
-  .543* 

-.088 
-.437* 

•  .  uvn 
-.246- 

.678* 
-.K2 

-.12'? 
'  .  068 

"-.265 
.  053 

24 

Economic  Returns 

-  .185 

-.508* 

.-.499-' • 

.^00 

.001 

w 

•  25 

Surroundings*  ,  . 

.  752* 

-.024  -p 

'-.'055 

.107  ■ 

.056 

26 

■^s  socials 

.760* 

■  -.109 

.123 

-.138 

-  .094 

-.061 

•n 

Va  r  i  c^^/" 

.•015 

.783* 

-.080 

-.018 

.     ,174  ' 

'28 

Follow  Fathrr 

.a28 

-.058 

.'-.137 

-.  b05 

.072 

*  TJies^'  vari.ihU*^  had  n 

li  f.iclor. 

adin;;  of  .Af)  or  J)Otler  aiu 
Sc(»  t(*xt  for  .ftir lluT  exj 

wore  used   to  const ru<'L  ;i  ihuL 
)  1  au.i<  iim . , 
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"  ^      .   Teblfc  4 

^  y  Relate-factor  Comparison  Analysis 

OCCL-PATIQNAL  VALUER 
GBHfelANV-  AUSTIN  14  YEAR  OLDS 


4 

* 

factor  1 
FacCor  2. 
F^tor  3 
F^ictor  4. 
"^Sictor  '^S 
i'actor  6 

\ 


AUSTIN  • 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Fac,tor  3 

Factor 

4      Factor  5. 

Factor  '1 

lib 

—  -.81^ 

-.01- 

.29 

.09  ^ 

.07 

.96-- 

.13 

-.18 

.01 

.60  - 

.13 

-.21  . 

-.10' 

-.1-1  ^ 

.15. 

.  -M6 

.87-'-- 

Ai 

.07  •■    -  - 

.62 

■  .OA. 

-.34 

.13 

.11 

-.02 

-.ix 

.04 

*  Indioattfs^  cosines  greater  than  or  equal  to  .8(1  or  -.80.     See  text  for 
further  explanation.  *     _  *  . 
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Austin 

Chicago 

Yugoslavia 

Germany 

Brazil 

England 

Mexico 

Japan 

Italy 


Table  15 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALLES 

Stage  III 
(14  Year  Olds) 

NUMBER  OF  SIMILAR  FACTORS  (cosine  >^  ,80) 
(the  maxj^mum  possible  is  6) 

6 


Y 

G 

B 

E 

M 

.J  • 

I 

6 

4  • 

■  5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

■6  . 

5 

1 

4 

6 

*  2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

,2 

3  • 

^  3 

2 

1 

'3 

3 

•  2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

ERIC 
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.Table  6 

Item  Comparison  for, Austin  1^  and  Chicago  14 


o 


OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

(Factor 

Loau  1  ri|^ /  ^ 

• 

I  . 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

A^L.   

Site 

AISTIN  CHICAGO 

AUSTIN  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO 

AUSTIl^  CHICAGO 

AUSTIN'  CHICAGO 

AUSTIN  CHICAGO 

Factor  No. 

Altruism 

Esthetics 

• 

•  Indepcnderice 

^1        .  1 
.784  .806 

* 

I 

4             5  ■ 

* 

.817  .760 

5  4 
-.833  >908 

' Management 

{  .089)*  .497 

• 

(-.281) 

-.516 

-.660  (-.259) 

Success  * 

-.549  -.432 

(-.161)  -.439 

.457  (.376) 

• 

S^lf-Satls. 

.578  (.358) 

• 

C^pi^A  -.456 

Intelf.  Stim. 

9 

.819 

.747 

1 

C'reat4  vi  ty 

(-.183)  -.388 

.  .464 

(.249) 

-.•<i97-  (.105) 

Security 

.  793      .f)4v  . 

V 

* 

Prestige 

-.760  -.680 

, Economic 
Rt_'  tu  rn 
Stir  round  i  n^s 

-.692    -.759  ^ 
.4b(,  (-.01  3) 

< 

.70^,  .714 

9 

- 

• 

1 

• 

Assoc  iatC'S.^^ 

M    'My)       ^  >  I  o 

; 

Variety 
Follow  Father 

/ 

* 

.111 

.785 

f 

< 

..    *  . These  nun,bers  in  phrentheses  are 'the  corresponcj ing  loading  ^or  each  eountry  on  those  variables  that  werfe  not  used 
in  the  unit  weighted. scores,  but  load  significantly  in  one  country.  •        *       •  ' 

O  ■    '.  '  '  • 


Table  7 

SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES--" 


AUSTIN  -  1^  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


C(SC)1-III 
"^0(502-1 

C(SC)5- 


,C.(SC)7 
C(SC)10 

I 

^OVAL  llrVl 

OVAL 
"C(SAI)25  • 


F  >  M->*  Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 
F  <  M      Copes  with  Anxiety 


Probability 
Level 

£    <  .C'Ol 

£'  <  .003 


£  <  .053 
£   <  .033 


F» >  M      Neutral,  not  Hostile  Affect,  tovard 
Interpersonal  Relations;  Copes 
effectively  -with  Authority  with 
'    ,  neutralr  riot  hostile  Affect 

F  <          Copes  with 'Aggression 

•  ^' 

F  <  M      Positive  Attitude  toward  Task  Achieve- 
ment'i  lac^  of  positive  Affect  toward 
, Aggression  ,  £  <  .02S 

\ '  ^ 

E  X  >t     Valu^  Alxruism,  Self-Sa^is^f action ,  and      —  — 
Associates;  doesn't  value  Success, 
PrestKige,  or  Economic  Returns  £  <  .001 

F  >  M      Doesn^c  value  Fpllowing  Father's 

Occupation  £  <  .004 

F  >  M      Copes  effectively  (self -appraisal )      £  <  ,001 


I)  of  the  significance  tes^ts  were  significant  above  chancG, 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbcut,  Marston 
Borich,  V^wghan,  1977).  N 

F  =  resale-   M-=  Male  ^ 

^  *  i\n  identical  sex  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 
n  ' 
•.No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 
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Table.  8 


AUSTIN  -  14  Year  Olds  -  STAGE  III 


Probability 

C<SC)7        L>M*^    Copes  with  Aggres^ioj^— ^                          £  <  .007 

s  •       *  ^  ^ 

OVAL  I^-A  L>M       Values  Security  and  Surroundin;;s ;  dopsn't  « 

value  Managerr.enC                                            '  P  .005 

C(V0L)2G    L  <M    /-^l«4€rnal  Locu^  of  Control;  ffeely  expresses^ 

V  and  accepts  emations                 '  ^                  p   ^  .001 


,  ■  ,-  ■.  V 


'     *    3/23  (12%)  of  the  significance  tests  were  si^gnificant  ^bove  chance.  • 
This  indicates- the  result.^  may  hav^  ^cyri  spurious  (rf.  Go-Jbout, 
Mar-i^rm,  Borich,  Vaughan,  1977).      .    ^  *  ^  * 

**    L  =  Lower  Class  M  =  Middle  Class_  ^  r      •  .    '  . 

s   •  *  '  . 

«  The  SES  difference  on  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  in  th^  other 

sample.  ,  •  .         .     l"       .  " 

n       '  »  '      *  •  ' 

*  No  comparable  ins^ument  in  the  other  sample 
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Table  9 


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


AUSTIN  -  10  YEARmOS 


CRITERION:,    Reading  Achievement 


Vari^blesf 

F 

 P 

•    Multiple  R 

r2  ■ 

2 

%  #  R  Change 

RAVEN  * 

•     '  54.54   *  r 

.001 

.'48  -  . 

.23 

• 

.23 

f (SCi3* 

11  .'39 

.  .001 

.53 

.28 

.05 

C(SOl 

2.70 

.102 

.5A 

.29 

.01 

OVAL  11 

.067 

.30 

.01 

OVAL  12 

2.51 

.115 

.'56 

.31 

.009  • 

< 

-OVAL  13 

.  5.87 

•  '  .016- 

..58 

•  .34 

02 

ED  ASP 

12^67  . 

.001 

^  .62 

.38 

.045 

*  See  Appendix  I  for  explanation  of  factcfr  n^mes 
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Table  10a 
-    $tage  IIl'^' 

I 

regression;  analysis 


AUSTIN     ,10  YCAR  OLDS*' 


•PreALctor 

;  C(SC)3-V 
C(SC)1-III 
OVAL  11 

-OVAL  12 
OVAL  q 

^  FJ>  ASP 

^  RAVCN 


BRS 


5.60 
5.37 
5.01 
2.91 
6.34 
12.51 
43.  =^6 
2r.35 


crttf:fi' 


Heading;  Achievement 


0 

Multiple 

„2 

R 

:ooi 

*  .28 

•  .  08  • 

.038 

♦ 

.32 

.10 

.026 

m 

.36 

.13 

.09  ■ 

.37 

.14 

.013 

.41 

.17 

.001 

.48  * 

.23 

.  OUi 
> 

.62 

.38 

.001 

.67 

R  Change 
.08 
.02 

,02 

.01  .  . 
.03 
.06 
.16 


J 


f: 


An  Identical  prpdictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 
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Table  10b. 


Stage  III 


DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


AUSTIN  -  10  YEAR  OLDS 


CRITCRIOX:   Reading  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables: 

C(SC)3-V       =»    Copes  with  Task  Achievement 
C(SC).1-III    =   topes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 


^OVAL  11 
-iOVAL  12^^ 
-rOi'AL  13 


ED'  ASP 


RAV^N 


BRS 


-    Val-ues  Altruism  and  Intellectual  Stimulation;  doesn't 

value  Prestige^  and  Econorric  Returns* 
=    V^alue:S  Creativity;  dovsn't  value  .Self-Sat  isfactlpn, 

"Values  Ind'epeadence;  doasn*  t  *value  ihtjsllecttiaY  ^  ' 
Stimulation  and  Creativity. 
*    Educational  Aspirations 

=    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

=-   Behavior  Rating  Scale 


«  An  identfral  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 


Factors'  wti  Lch  predict  negativelv  are  descriht^d  in-  terms  of  tlie 
behavior  this  in4icates.     T>ie  s^tsie  fafctor  may 'be  descrlbod  in, 
opposite  -terras  when/  in  some  other  analyses,   it  has  a  positive' 
predict  ivpf  value.  * 
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Table  11 


Unique  and  Total  Variance  of  Achievenent  Variables 


READIMG  .  MATH  GPA 

RAVEN  (unique)                      /                7    %  *  2% 

Coping  and  Motivation  (u^Aque)  \      12.5%  13    %           '  U% 

TOTAL                                                   32    %  '37    %  38% 

* 


TablB  12  


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 
AUSTIN  -  14  OLDS   CRITERION:     Reading  Achieveraent 


Predictor 
Variables* 

F 

p 

Multiple 

R      .  r' 

2 

R  Change 

+  ^^^olIU" 

4i  16.89 

•  ,  .001 

.295, 

.087 

.087 

+  C (VOL) 17 

*       9.73  . 

.002 

.367" 

.043 

+  C(SAI)25 

*  9.49 

.002 

.424 

.179 

.045 

-  C(SC)  7 

2.41 

J.22 

.436 

■'  .191 

.011 

+  CCSC)  4 

5.71 

.  018 

.465 

.217 

.  026 

+  ED  AS? 

■7.35  «• 

.007  , 

'  .499 

.249 

.032 

+  Il.\VCN 

17.12  . 

.001 

.663 

.317 

• 

.063 

Add  it lonal 

Explanatory 

Variables : 

P 

r 

P 

+  OVAL  11 

.14 

'  .05 

+  C(SC)  -i 

,17"; 

.05 

+  OCC  ASP 

.22 

■'     .05  i 

Those  variables  were  in  the  predictive  equation  from  the  previous 
'ana|v^r>s  t)f  Stop  1  and  Step  2..  '*  ''"^''^^ 

*''Earcial  correlation  coef f  iaient"*-  '  .  •  ' 
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BRAZIL^  -  10  YEAR  OLDS  —  RESULTS  AND  DLSCUSSION 

This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  o^-the  coping  patterns 
associated  with  achievement  in  Brazilian  10  year  old  students  from  thd 
1965  (Stage  I)  and  1968  (Stage  III)  samples.     The  results  include  factor 
analyses- of  the  coping/motivation  instruments;     Sentence  Completion, 
'Occupational  Values ,  and  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory.     (There  is  no 
Views  of  Life  instruiii^nt  in  th^e  10  year  old  samples,  therefore  there  is 
no  Table  8).     The  factor  comparison  >f i^idings  are  presented,  indicating 
the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  two  skmples  of  Brazilian 
students.     Sex  and  socioeconomic  status  difTere^hces  are  then  described. 
.Finally,  the  regression  analyses  are  delineated  in  erder^  to  show  the      '  ^ 
specific  factors  that  predicted  and  explained  achievement  for 'these 
students.     *  ^  '  -     . . 

FACTOR  ANALYSES  »  , 

Sentence  Completion  ^  '  « 

FaQtor  analyses  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted,  for 
both  Stages  I  Shd'III,   ip  ten  factor's  which  accounted  for  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  respective  variance^.     These  variables  grouped  primarily 
according  to  behavior  areas,  i.e.,  task  achievement  variables  loading  on 
one  factor,  authority  variables  on  another.    -The  S.tage  I  analysis  appears 
in  Table  1.    -There  were  five  general  factors:     coping  with  anxiety , 'aggres 
sion,  int^f personal  relations,  authority,  and  task  acftiej/eraent .  All 
included  a  lack  of.  negative  affect  in  the  respective  behavioral  area. 
Unit  weights  were  constjtucte^  using  those  variables*  having  a'  factor;  lo.ad- 
ing  "  <^  .40.   .For  exani^i^,  factor  1  consi^tedjof  all  f  ive  variables  , 
dealing  with  coping  wj.th"  anxiety Factors  6-10  also  tended  to  group 
variables  according  to  subaspects  of  the  separate  bj|haviorai  areas. 

'       The  Stage  III  factor  analysis  (T^hle-?)  yielded  the  same  tendencies, 
except  tKat  the  authority  vSriables  split  between  factors  5  ^aad  6. 

^As  these  factor  analyses  appeared  to  be  yielding  similar  results, 
a  comparison  of  fehe  first  five  faj^tors,  which  report  coping  skills  in 
each  of  the  behavioral  areas,  was^xamined  (see*Tabl%  3).     Factor  6  of 
the^Stage  III  amaiysis  was.  usec^  f or  the  comparison,  instead  Of  5,  as  it 
was  more  similar  to  the  ^'authority"  factor  of  Stage  I. 

The  dtemparison  of  the  Sentence  Completion  fdctors^was  made^  on  the 
brfsis       an  examination  o^  .their 'factor  content.*  The  percent  of 'common 
items  fbr'the  five  factors  was  100%,  100%,--  40%-;  100%,  and'60%, 
respectively:     In  case^  where  less  than  100%  of  the  items  wete  siiftilar, 
the  variable's  still  loaded"  in  the  same  direction,  but  were  not  quite 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  significant  (see  factors  HI  anr]  V.in  < 
Table  3).    'I^  Factor  m^'  for  example,  host-lie. and  depressiv^  affect 
in^  Stage  III  were  both  loaded  very  near  ,40.     In  sum,'  these  factors 
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were  highly  similar  ^across  stagesV indicating  a  stable  "Brazilian" 
^onstruc;:  system  at  age  10/  thdt  defined  coping  skill  in  the  five  areas, 
separately.  ' .    .  ' 

Occupational'  Values   "      '  *  '  .    '  -    *       .      ,  . 

Factor  analyses  of  *he  Occupational  Valutjis  variables  yielded  six 
factors  in  both  Stages  I  and  IIIj     Once  again,  variables  having  a 
loading   <_  * 40  .were> used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each 
factor  (see  analyses  in  Tables, 4  and  '  \  , 

A  comparison  of  the  Occupational  Value^.  factorsj,  according  to  the 
program  RELATE  (Veldman,^  1967)  is  represented  ia  TaWe  6,  \  If  the 
comparison  of  the  factors  resulted  in  a^  RZftA'TE  value  of  .90  CcMs  can 
-be  interpreted  like  a  correlation  coefficient),  then  the  two  factors- 
w^re  highly  similar  and  they  were  called  "identical"-  factors.  '  It  can 
be  seen  that  all  six  factors  were  "identical."    Table  7. depicts  the 
item  comparison  for  these  factors 'across  the  two  stages..  The  'results 
,   of  this  comparison  indicated  a  time-stable  construct  systen  for 

Brazilian  10  year  old  stutfien**s.  ^  *  ti 

_  1^ 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

A  factor  analysis  5f.  the  Stage  I  Social  Att itudes^ laventory  (SAI) 
instrument  is  illustrated  in  Table  9.'    This  wa^  a  self-report  measure  of 
coping  effectiveness.     Two  factors  emerg(^ :     positive  coping,  'and 
ineffective  or  defensive  responding.  ^  '  ♦ 

^^-^        In  St^ge  III,  the  SAI  was  an  entirely  different  questionnaire.  The 
factor  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  10,  and  two  factors  emerged.  The 
first  factor  reported  effective  coping  in  the  behavior  areas  of  task 
lach^evement,  authority,  and  anxiety.     The  second trepor ted  coping  in  the 

''areas  of  aggressi9n  and  interpersonal  relations.    .        '         .  ' 

No  comparison  across  stages  was  attempted.        -    -         .  v 
Si:>!MAKY  OF  f ACTOR  COMPARISON  ACROSS  SAMPLES 

•  •  i 

,       The  summary  of  the  comparison  of  all  factors  from  the  first  and 
second  samples  is  presented  in  Table  11.     The  comparison  was  nade 
between  the  S6rttence  Completion  and  Occupational  Values  instruments, 
which  vere  ^j^i^mln is tered  to  both  samples*     (The  SAI  was  re-designed  f^r 
the  second'^  sample. )     Table  11  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  general 
comparability  of  the  factor  structures  across  the  two  samples.^    If  a 
, -factor  in  one  sample  had  no  corresponding  factor  in  the  other  sample, 
the  factor  retained  its  original  designation.     For  exajnple,*  t>ne  Sentence 
Completion  factor  6  of  Stage  I  C(Si;)6  had  no  comparable  factor  in  the 
second  stage. 
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As  mentioned  previously,  the  comparison  of  Sentence  Completion 
fac'tcrts  was  made  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  their 'factor  content 
listed  in  Table  3.^    The  first  five  factors  were  verx  kimi^ar  across 
stages  and  were  referred  to  a6  "identical'*  factors,  receiving  a' Roman 
numeral  designation  as  indicated  in  Table  11, 

Tlie  Occupational  Values  instrument  was  compared  with  the  -RELATE 
factdr  comparison,  giethod.     All  six  factors  were  "identical''  TKILAlS  * 
>  .90)  -and  received  Roman  numeral  designations  j  Jn  a  manner  si^.iiar' 
to  the  Sentence  Completion.     For  example,^  in  Stage  I,  the  lasc 
Qccupatipnal  Values  factor  (6VAL  16)  received  a  Roman  numeral  XI .  ,       '  • 
This  corresponded  to  OVAL  13  in  S-tage  III. 

Table  11  presents  a  summary  of  the  factor  comiiar isons ,  indicating 
th#se  factors  that  were  similar  across  stages.     The  Brazilian  10  year 
old  sample  included  eleven  identical  factors%     Five  of  the  ten  Sentence 
Completion  factors  were  considered  identical  across  the  two  staies.  All 
six  Occupational  Values  factors  were  identical.     Generally,  thzse 
^results  indicate  that  the  factor  structure^  in  the  two  samnles  very 
.  similar,'  in  that  eleven  6f  sixteen  factors  were  identical.     This  stab- 
ility, of  factor  structures  across  samples  is  strong  ev>denc-  thar  tfhe 
coping  and  motivation  patterns  represented  by  these  fetors  are  likely 
to  remain  stable  in  the  Brazilian  10  year. old  studentT/populac iqj. 

SEX  DIFFERE!iCES  '  '  * 

A  *     .  ^  #r  -        .      •  , 

Stage  ,1  sex  differences  ar^  listed ^in  Table  12.     Males  tended 'to 
report  themselves  as*  coping  more  effectively  with ^a^ixiaty  and  task  ^ 
achievement.    Males  also  placed  greater  value  on  success  and  following 
father's  occupation,  but  valued  esthetics  less  than  did  fenales.     They         ^  ^ 
reported  t)etter  overall  coping  than  the  females  on  the  self-re:^ort 
quest lonfnaire  (SAI).     Femajes  more  than  males  valued  altruisn,  esthetics, 
self-satiisf^ction  and  pleasant  surroundings  rather  than  prestige  or 
economic  returrls.     Females  also  placed  greater  value  on  Ind^p-ncence . 

Stage  III  sex  diff  er^nces  /  (Table  13)  Indicated  that  ferale^  valued  ^' 
intellectual  challenge  (i.e.,  intellectual  stimulation!  creativity,  and 
'  variety)  »  and' self-satisfaction  and  success,  but  not  ^cpnomic  re'turns, 
prestige  nor  management.     Girls  also  pvreferred  independence,  and  pl»easant 
associates  to  security. 

Two  ''Identical"  factors  showed  sex  difference?  both  stages*  . 

Once  again,  females  placed  greater  value  on  personal  and  Social  atea^ 
(i.e.  ,f altruism,  self-satisfaction,  anxiety,  .independence,  anxl 
•assaciates)  andr less  on  such  things  as  security,  prestige,  and  fConomic 
returns.^   There  was  a  noticeably  high  percentage  (4A2)  of  se::  *  differences 
in  Stage  I.     This, /and  the  two  s^jable  factors  across  samples  mentioned 
above,  give  evidence  that  sex  differences  are  substantial  air.cn^  Brazilian 
10  year  old  students-,  esf>ecially  in  the  selection  of  occupational  values. 
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SES  DIFFER^CES  ^     '  - 

,/  Stage 'I  SES  differences  "are  listed  in  Table  U.    The  middle  class 
coped  more  effectively  with  anxiety  and  Cask  achievemetf C .     They  also 
•placed  greater  value  on  success  and  self-satisfaction,  and  following 
father's  occupatiou.  -  Th^  lower  class  placed  more  empha^sis  on  esthetics 
and* management ,  and  reported  more  defensive  or  non-effective  coping 
behavior.  . 

Stage  III  results  (Table  15)  showed  only  one  SES  difference.  'As 
in  Stage  I, .^he  middle-cla^s  students 'valued  success  more  highly,  but 
not  esthetics.    Although  th«  percentage  of  SES  differences  was  not 
significant,  and  thus  could  be  due  to* chance,  there  was  one  identical 
factor  across  samples,  indicating  stability  for  this  particular  factor. 
In  general,  there  appeared  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  middle  cl^ss  to 
be  mere  pragmatic  an<S|  to  place  more  emphasis  on  concrete  rewards. 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS     „  ,  .  ,  . 

Reading  Achievement  *^  '      -  ' 

Predictors  of  reading  achi^vemOTt  f9r  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Table  ' 
16a  and  16b.     Good  readers 'tended  to  cope  well  with  anxiety,  and  to 
v&lue  success  but  not  esthetics.     They  also  had ^higher  occupational 
aspirations.     They  reported  more  positive  coping  and  less  defensive 
behavior.     Aptitude  and  peer  rating^s  were  also  signi£icant  and  important 
predictors.     In  addit ion coping  vith  autht)rity  tflrough  engagement  and 
positive  affect,  and^ educat ional  aspiration,  correlated  y^th' reading 
achievement'.  ,  ^  . 

,  Good  readers  in  Stage  I.II  (Tables'  TJa  and  17b)  cop-cd  well  with 
interpersonal  relations,  and  reported  good  coping  in  the  areas  of  task 
achievement,  authority,  and  anxiety.     They  also  valued  intellectual' 
stimulation,  creativity,  variety,  and  success  but  not  economic  returns 
or  esthetics.     The  aptitude  and  peer  rating  measures  were  ^important 
predictors.     In  addition,  good  readers  tended  to  cope  better  with  anxiet?y 
and  task  aqhievemcnt  and  plbced  hi^ffer  value  on  success  and  self-satis- 
faction, but  not  management.  I      '  -    ^  *  ^ 

A  comparison  of  the^two  stages  shW^ed  that  universal  factors  I 
(coping  with  anxiety)  and  VIII  (valuing  success  b\i%  not  esthetics) 
were  ccmmion  to  good  readers^  in  bot;h  stages .     Both  aelf-report  (SAI) 
and  peer  report  *(BRS)  of  cy)ping  effectiveness  «werQ  significant  jire-^ 
dictors  of  reading'achievement  in  both  stages,^  as  was  aptKude.  ^ 

Math  Achievement  '       .      „   *      *  .  , 

'  '     '  ■  / 

There  were  no  Sentence  .Completi9n  factors  which 'predicted  math 
achievement  in  Stage  I  (Tables  iSa  and  18b)..  Good  readers  did  tend  to 
value  Success- but  not  esthetics,  and  reported  positive  coping  and  l5tck 
of  defensive  behavior.     They  also  had  higher  educational  and  occupational 
•aspiratiooj.    Thtf  Raven  and  BRS  were^ also  important  predictors. - 
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'      ,  In  St^ge  III  (Tables  19a  and  1:9b),. good  readers  d if f ered_ f rx)in 
pooxer  readers  in  affect  toward  C^sk  achievement .  aggression,  and 

'authority*  They  placed  h^gliv  value  on  intellectual  stimilation/ 
c^eativity^  variety,  success*,  self-satisfaction,  but  not  economic 
rfeturns'v  management ,  'and  esthetics.     On  the  self-report  ir.easure,  good-' 

N«eaders  indicated  better  coping  with  the  areas  of  task  achicvemt^nt , 
authority,  and  anxiety.     The  Raven  and  BRS  predicted  lachievertuint  also.  • 

,  \  .The  Raven,  SAI  (a  •different  instrument  ^  lJut  still  a  self-repSrt 
_of/copfng  effectiveness  in  both  stages),  an4  BRS  were  predictors  for 
both  stages.    The  only  other  predictive  factor  common  to  both  -stages 
was  valuing  success  but  not  esthetics.  * 

''Grade  Point  Average  '"'^^  ^  ' 

*  » 

Predictors -of  CPA  in  Stage  I  (Tables  20'a  and  20b)  w^re  the  self- 
report  (SAI)  and  peer  report  (BRS)  of  coping- ef f ectiveness ^  as^well  as 
the  aptitude  measure.     In  addition,  valuing  success  but  not  esthetics 
correlated  with  GPA.     In  Stage* III  (Tables  2ia  and  21b)  good  readers 
tended  to  cope  better  with  interpersonal  relations  and  had  r.igher 
occupational  a5?pirations  than  poor  reade/s.     Once  again.*  the  SAI.  6RS. 
and  Raven  were  all  significant  predictors,  co^nmon  to  both  s>aa^s. 

In  Stage  III  (Tables  21a  dnd  21b3  go6d  r^adefs  reported  good  coping 
on  the  self-report  measure  .and'  a^so  indicated  y^ood  coping  x^ith  inter- 
personal relations.     Aptitude  failed  to  be  a  significant  predictor^  but 
pe^r  ratings  were  a  powerful  predictor.     Occupational  aspirations  was  als 
cyrrelated  with  good  grades. 

Across  'stmges  only  the  peer  ratingsvas  a  consistent  predictor  of 

"grades.         -  a 

/ 

In  sum,  both  pteer  and  self-reports  of  coping  effectiveness  were 
important  predictors  of  success  in  all  three  areas        reading  achievement 
math  achievement,  and  GPA,  fc^  both  stages.     Aptitude  was  a  predictor 
pf  all  criteria  in  both  stages  except  for  Stage  III  GPA, .  Valuing  success 
out  not  valuing  esthetics  was  also  a  significant  predictor  for  Al 
criteria  and  stages  but  one  ' —  Stage  III  GPA. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIXiJCE 


)nj»*d( 


It"  ts  also  important  to  conj»^der  the  percent  of  variance  acCou-nted 
for  by  aptitude  and  coping/mot ivatnon  variables  in  accounting  for 
success  on  the  criterion  measures,     "flj^ese  ^re  listed  in  Table  22. 

.  '    T^^  aptitude  measure  accounted  for  l-77<  of  the  variance  in  both- 
teading  and  math  achievement,  fbr  both  stages.     However,  aptitude  only, 
accounted  for  1-2X  of  the  variance  in  GPA. 


t 
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•The  coping/not ivac ion  factors  accounted  for  8%^of  the  variance* 
.in  reading  achievement  atrbss  both  stages.     Th^y  accounted  for  only 
3^*  of*-the  variance  in  mat>r  achievement  and  GPA  for  Stage  I.  However/ 
in  Stage  Til,,  the  coping/mot ivat  Jonr  factors  were  very  irapor;:ant 
predictors  of  math  achievement  (10.8%)  and  CPA  (14.7%). 

I 

In  Stage  I,  aptitude  and  coping  factors,  together,  accounted  for 
7/  of  G?.\rip%  Qf  math  a<ftUevement,  and  22%  of  reading;  in  S*tage  ill, 
the  r(^rrespQn(!in^  proportions  were  2l%,  20%.,  and  22?->  /. 

U  appears  that  the  coping/motivation  factors^were  indeed,, 
important.     Especially  in  Stage  III,  they  accounted  for  a  substaiTtial 
usefdl -percentage  of --the  variance  in  all  threader iCerion  measures /much 
more  than  apt itude , explained .       \  ^  ^ 


I 
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/ 

A' 

I 

STATGE 

I 

SENTENCE  CO^^PLETION 

f 

RRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds 

• 

Factor  Factor 
1  42 

Fqcto-r  Factor 

• 

5    ^  6 

Factor 

■  7 

Factor 

8 

• 

Factor  Factor 
9         10  » 

Item     ♦                          ^  ' 

/  39    Att.  -  Authority 
1^ 

• 

.078 

:.038 

.098 

.045 

• 

-.033 

- 

..077" 

-.003 

.  -.078 

.692* 

X 

-^^93 

•40  '4tt.  -  Interpersorfal . 

Relations 
41    Att.  -* Task^Achievement 

i 

-.021 

.013 
.O^L 

,  .059 
-.079' 

.0^2 
.  .207 

.080  ■ 
.026 

'  ..012 
.  02'2 

-.086 
.063 

■  .104 
,  .040 

.  716* 
.314 

.106 
.2  34 

,  43    Agg^res^ipn  -  Stance 
1  , 

44    Aggression  -Engagement 
i 

-.014 

.  781* 

.0T7 

.081  ' 

-.U31 

.049 

-.019 

-.171 

.  .041 

,483* 

-.'071 

.607* 

.019. 

.042^ 

*.110 

..046 

-.055 

-'.288 

.062 

..572* 

45    Aggression  -Coping  Eff. 

.071  '  . 

93'9* 

.080 

.092 

.-04  Zi* 

^.001 

-.003 

'.084 

■^025 

.  .063 

46    Aggression  -Negative  Aff.-.160  - 

904* 

-.095 

r.095 

-.034* 

•  -  .'01-7 

•  .004 

-.140 

.156 

47    Aggression*  -Pos.  Affect 

.160 

904* 

.095  . 

.095 

.034 

.017 

,-.004 

.140 

.012 

-.156 

48    Authdriftv—  9t:;tnrp 

02  8 

ATKT 

,5  78^^ 

-.028 

.006 

.064 

"  .189 

4  .311 

.208- 

49    Authority  —Engagement 

-.031 

122 

.  .033 

^.288 

-.155 

'  .123 

.564* 

.032 

-.031 

50    Authority  -Coping  Eff., 

.091  • 

100 

.118 

.903* 

-.003' 

-.010 

'  .024 

.151' 

.  .134 

.10  a 

51    Authority  -Negative  Aff. 

-.•169'  - 

^21 

-.roi 

-.909* 

-.055 

-.02? 

.005 

.009' 

t 

.104 

52    Authority  -Neutral  Aff. 

.158 

100' 

.123 

'.900* 

^  .051 

-.001 

.02  3 

-.2  39. 

-.075 

-.095 

53    Authority  -?os.  Affect 

.013  ,. 

051 

-.085 

-.091 

.003/ 

•-.'096 

'  '  .  764* 

.046 

-.014 

54    Anxiety  -  Stanre 

* 

.9J4*  . 

044 

".on 

•  029 

.  084 

-.015 

-  J374 

-.055 

,061 

,  .020. 

^55    Anxiety  -  Engagement 
56    Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff. 

7  74*n'. 
•   .89  7*  . 

028 

-.033 

-.004 

.P76 

-.030 

-.060 

-.068 

.126- 

.004 

056 

.0.77 

.086 

.070 

-♦007 

-.020 

.023 

'.008 

.024. 

57    Anxiety  -  Negative,  Aff. 

-.908*  -. 

088  ■ 

-.048 

~. 121* 

-.026 

.025 

-.091 

-.051 

06S 

m  \J\J  J 

02  7 

•  \J4^  1 
• 

58    Anxiety  -  Neutral  Aff. 
*  • 

ERIC  , 

.908*  . 
.  < 

088  .048 

'295 

.121 
-  J 

.026- 

* 

-.025 

"V 

.091 

V 

.051 

>  • 

-.Q65 

-.027 

m 

•  •— ■» 

*  * 

* 

1 

STAGE  I 
SENTE.NCE  COMPLETION 


Table  1  (continued)     .  FaQtor  FActnr  F^^rmr  v^ntr^y.  ro^^^>.  ^^^.^i. 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Fa^ctor  Factor' 


1 

BRAZIL  -i-  10  Yejr  Olds  (Gantinued) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  - 

9 

10 

Iten 

39    Interpersonal  Relations 
-  Stance 

.117 

-.215 

145 

•  X  *t  ^ 
• 

.  \j  i.  \j 

9  7 

.  'toy 

1  "7  C 

.  1 75 

-.103 

.  337 

60  '  IP^  -  Engagement 

-!oi8 

-.077 

.160 

.003 

-.026 

.035 

.845* 

.024 

.  -.074 

125 

61  ♦IPR*-  Coping  Eff. 

.023 

.065 

.918* 

.070 

-.016 

-!021 

.113 

-.000 

.0  74 

.•120 

hi    IFR-    Negative  Affect 

-.094 

-.109 

-.950* 

-.]5J 

-.003 

'.04  3 

.116 

.014 

-.023 

.000 

'63    IPR  -  Neytral  Affect 

.081 

.165 

.866* 

.201 

-.000 

-.116 

.214 

-.072 

,  .054 

-.132 

64    IPR  -  Positive  Affect 

.015 

--.14'3 

.0^4. 

-.132 

.-007 

,175 

-. 748* 

.134 

-.074 

.305 

65*  Task  Achievement  -Stance 

.095 

.012- 

• 

-.018 

.008 

.906* 

-.061 

-.009L 

-.069 

.041 

-.006 

66    Task  Ach.  -  Engagement 

.158 

.057 

-.-056 

-.639 

.  i-747* 

'  .109 

-.012 

-.085 

-.024 

-.203. 

67    Task^Ach.  -Coping  Eff. 

.045 

-.009. 

.025 

.069 

.902* 

-.167  ■ 

.011 

.02  8 

.056 

.135 

68  Task  Ach-  -  Ne?ative^ff. 

69  Task  Ach.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

-.050 

.054 

-.15  7  ' 

-.098 

-. 508* 

.6^3* 

-.048 
• 

-.164 

-.02], 

-.211 

.072 

-.05r7 

.  130 

.027 

.2  76 

-.923^ 

.022 

.069 

-.066 

.035 

70    Task  Ach.  7  Pos.  Affect 

-.044 

.014 

."0I8 

.100 

.  296  -■ 

J  609* 

.033 

.129 

.079 

.256 

*  These  vnrtnbles  had  a  f.irbe^  Irtadinp,  of  .40  or/better  nnd  were  used  to  construrt  a  unit  weighted 
score  for  each  factor.     See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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Table  2 
Stage  III 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


) 

Loadings 

1 

FactoY 
1- 

Factor 

4  * 

Factor 
i 

Factor 
4 

Factor 

>  r 
J 

Factor 
6 

Factor 
7 

Factor 
8 

Factor 
9 

Factor 
10 

RKA7T1 

-  10  Year  Olds 

r 

• 

• 

1  r 

\J,H    i  oo  K, 

Achievement-Attitude  .022 

o  o 

.047 

.  180 

O  T  ^ 

-.276 

-.028 

-.084 

.  .383 

.016 

• 

_  .-331 

T  A 
0  J    1  •  A. 

^  Stance 

.  U 

.075 

.  .067 

.932* 

.  Od7 

-.064 

.024 

.073. 

.011 

.036 

DO    i  ■  A 

-  Engagement 

—  •  Uoo 

.  035 

1  ^  T 

.  167 

r891* 

.016 

-.017 

-.045 

.012  - 

'-.055 

.002 

A7    T  A 

-  Aid/ Advice' 

.  Ul  J. 

.  056 

.  ]32 

.838* 

- .  05  / 

-.019  ' 

.038 

.041 

-.010 

-.006 

Afi  T  A 

Ov>      I  m  Pirn 

-  Coping  Effect  ' 

.  1  Ji 

r\r\  r\ 

.  093 

.  066 

.870* 

.  072 

.047 

-.036 

.082- 

-.013 

.O4J0 

AQ   T  A 
• 

-  Hostile  Affect 

_  hSa 
— . uyo  * 

-.082 

-.139 

-.085 

.023 

-^032 

-.068 

-.684* 

.229 

-.165 

70  T.A. 

-  Depressive  Aff. 

'J     .  UO  J 

-.001 

.083 

-.329 

.200 

-.022 

-.207 

-.239 

-.212 

■  .  382 

71  T.A. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

-.034 

-.027 

.424* 

-.114 

.052 

.417* 

.^05* 

.048 

-.186 

12  T.A. 

-  Positive  Aff. 

no/. 
.  U  J4 

.152 

,102 

•-.260 

-.065 

-.030 

-.413* 

-.026 

-.084 

.051 

73  Interpersonal  kelatioqs 
Attitude 

'040 

.197 

-.112 

1  .011 

.062 

-.156 

.020 
L 

-.'027 

.053 

74  l.R. 

-  Stance 

-.005 

r\'\  r\ 

- .  019 

.760* 

.  090 

-  .054 

.072 

.007 

-.100 

• 

-.131 

-.227 

75  l.R. 

* 

-  Engagement 

-.027 

.  077 

.880* 

yl60  ' 

.095 

.004 

-.020  , 

.059 

-.033 

•  lip 

76  l.R. 

-  Aid/Advice 

-.033^ 

.093 

.878* 

.  .162 

.088 

.016 

-.001 

.047 

-.041 

.122 

77  l.R. 

-  Coping  Effect 

.078 

.064 

.863** 

.072 

.055 

.026  \ 

1 

f  .009 

-.006 

.319 

-.041 

78  l.R. 
* 

-  Hostile  Affect 

.053 

-.033 

-,296 

.042 

-•.024  ■ 

-.022  ^ 

-.008 

.051 

-.807* 

-.072 

79  l.R. 

-  Depressive  Aff. 

-.247^ 

.082 

-.348 

.131  ' 

277 

•  1. 

-.103 

.009 

.250 

.490* 

80  l.R. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

.242 

-  .038 

.  J  ^  J 

_  IAD 

-.203 

.,.277 

n/.  0 

.  40  J" 

-  .  J  J> 

81  l.R. 

-  Positive,  Aff . 

-.000\ 

.000 

.000, 

.  .000 

.000 

-.000 

-.000 

\ 

1 

.000 

-.000 

-.000 

237 
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Table  2  ^(continued) 
BRAZIL.-  10  Year  Olds 


Item         '  ^ 

82  Authority  -  Attituffe 

83  Auth.  -  Stance^ 

84  Auth.  -  Engagement 

85  Auth.  -  Aid/Advice 

86  Auth.  -  Coping  Eff. 

87  Auth.'  -  Hostile  Aff. 

88  Auth.  -  Depress.  Aff. 

89  Auth.  ,r  Neutral,  Aff. 

90  Auth.,  -  Positive  Aff. 
9L  Anxiety  -.Attitude 

92  Anx.*  -4 Stance 

93  Anx.  -  Engagement  , 

94  Anx.  -  Aid/Advice 

95  Anx*  -  Coping  Eff. 

96  Anx.  •  Hostile  Aff. 
97#*Anx*  -  Depressive  Aff. 

98  Anx.  •  Neutral  Aff. 

99  Anx./  -  Positive  Aff. 


STAGE  III  • 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  factor' Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  2  3  4         '5  6     '      7  8     '      9  10 


'  .00^ 

.210 

.316 

.023 

-.154 

-i076 

-  399i 

.026 

.140. 

.084 

'.073 

.488* 

.595* 

-.018 

-.  150 

.057 

.07t 

.063 

-.005 

..8!29* 

.235 

.041 

-.027  , 

-.017 

.079 

.090 

.(^9 

.827* 

.257 

.033 

-.011 

.072 

.141 

-.041 

-.010 

.334 

.822* 

-.059 

264 

-.001 

-.059 

.258 

-.057 

-.218 

-.184 

.265 

-.663* 

-.066 

-.048 

-.195 

.034 

.009 

-*.800* 

-.224 

.  ^  H  ^ 

.064 

.087 

.006 

.008 

.144 

.894* 

\  030  * 

*      3  t- 

-.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

-.000 

-.600 

-.000 

-.000 

.008 

-.048. 

.162 

-.065 

--.431* 

.129  ' 

.003 

-.043 

.813* 

-.017 

r.02/ 

.054 

-.084 

.  Uio 

.840* 

.025 

-.010 

.030 

.202 

m 

-.116 

-.062 

.085 

-828* 

.009 

.031 

-.013" 

.204 

-.113- 

-.031 

.082 

.%52* 

.016 

.015 

.022, 

-.002 

.049 

.066 

.149 

-.370 

-.064 

.078 

.028 

-.337 

.057 

.097 

-.266 

-.720* 

.029 

-.076 

-.015 

.291 

-.263 

-.115 

.140 

,825* 

.031 

.001 

.005 

-.076 

.186 

.026 

.022 

.010 

-.171 

.158 

-.080 

.264 

.0*42 

.148 

.147  . 

* 

« 
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Tabled  2  (eonttnued)  ^ 
BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds 


Factor 
] 


STAGE  III  •  ^  ^    *  ^ 

SfeNTENCE  COMPLETION  •  ^    .  ' 
*  Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  FactoV  Factor 
\  ^  5  6  7  8  9 


Factor 
10 


Item 

lOb  Aggression  -  Stance  . 

101  Agg.  -  Engagement 

102  Agg.  -  Aid/Advice 

•  J 03  Agg.  -  Coping  Effect  , 
t  104  Agg,      Hostile  Af f. 

105  Agg.  ^  Depressive  .Atf. 

106  Agg.  ^  Neutral  Ati\ 
^07  A^g.  ^  PositiveWf. 


.  022 

•  UrZU 

" .  060 

.  081 

.035 

,  .645* 

-.011 

-.007 

.051 

»  Vj  X 

R  R  S  >V 

—  •  UUO 

.  056 

.  089 

-.030 

-  .146 

.013 

CU.080 

-.060 

- .  d'34 

.862* 

-.016 

.037 

.108 

;.023 

.208 

.023 

-.037 

''.032 

".902-- 

,  -048 

.064 

■  m 

\.]00 

-.076  . 

.09> 

.047 

-.056 

-.042 

*.688* 

-.021 

-.fl8 

.026 

.•-.072 

!57'3* 

.010* 

-.U)3  ' 

.126 

-.106 

-.168  _ 

-.264 

.092 

.105 

-.162' 

-.6t8* 

.032 

.060 

-.'314 

.119 

.779* 

.'206 

.049 

-.098 

•  182  ■ 

-.117 

-.032 

.057 

.100 

0  , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•0 

0 
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^  Table  3  • 

;    *    •      irr-M  q)fflj^R.isp^  oi.ns  -  stages  i 'and  m  -  sentkncr  completion 

^  (Factor  Loa<lings)  '  ~  "  ^ 

I  '11                  III  'IV  '     V  1  *  •  -VI 

BRAZIL            '  .      Stage    Stage  Stage    Stage    Stage  ' Stage  Stage    Stage    Stage    Sta^e    Stage  Stage 

'   yi_  I       ni       I       III  I  III  '    I       III       I  III 

.Factor  No.    ■               1    -       1  2           2           3           3  ~  4  6       ~T  4  '  


J64  Task  Achievement 

-Attitude 
65  TA  -  Stance 


.91  .93 


-.51  (-.09) 
••  (-.33) 
(.28)  .42 


66 'TA  -  Engagement  ,  .  .    -  .75  89 

*67  TA  '  Aid/Advice    •  •      "       ^  " 

68  TA  -  Coping  Eff .  -  '  .  .  .90  .87 

**69  TA  ^  Hostile  Aff\ 
**70  TA  -  Depress.  Aff. 

71  TA**-  Neutral  Aff.         ,  <  ^ 

72  TA  -  Positiv^e  Aff.  '  .  '  * 

73  Interpersonal^  *  -         *  ^  ,  , 
Rel.  -  attitude                         '                     -             ^                '                           ;  *' 

74  IPR  -  Stance  .  (.15)    .    .76  .  ' 

75  IPR  -  Engagement  (.46)  .88 

*76  IPR  -  Aid/Advice  "  ^           '  .   .88                                  ■  • 

77  IPR  -  Coping  Eff.  '               .92  .86  / 

**78  II'R  -  Hostile  Aff.  '  »  ■     J. 95^  (-.30)                        »    .  J 

**79  IPR  -  De£jress.Aff .  '                       '  ^                   .  (-.35)  4 

80  TPR  -  Neutral  Aff .  *            '                      '.87-  .5-j                     '                   '  ' 

81  IPR  -  Positive  Aff.  <■      '  '                 .          ,  '  ^ 


30U 


PRAZIt  .      ^   ,  Stages  Stage  Stag 


\Jl  ^       Table  3  (continued)  '        ^     '     r  * 

^  n  in       -      IV  V 


tage    Stage    Stage    Stage    ^ge  'Stage  •  Stage*'  Stage/  ^Stdge; 

Li\r  '  I       HI     "I      .rii  Tir       r  -  in 


Factor  No^.  -        l         .  2         ,  2 

82  Authority  -  Attitude  .    *  ,  • 

'  83  Auth.  —  Stapce  ^  '  -  ^  58  60 

84  Auth.  -  Enga^emjnt  x         *  \.  ^ 

*85  Auth.  -4Ald/Advi(;e      .       *  '  '       ,  ?  - 

86^  Auth.  ^-  Coping. fiff.  ,  SA/X  .90''  82 

**87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff.  .-*r#^ 


-,91  (-.18)* 

Auth.  -  Depress.  Aff.  ^,       *        •  ,    .  ,  /      ^  «  80 


89ftHth.  -  Jleutral'  Aff.-  .    '  •         •  '  • 

.90  AutH.*-  Rositive^  Af  f .  ^  '* 

m 

^91  Anxiety  -  ^ttitudc'  '  ^    -     ,  , 

'           *       *  '  "' 

92  Anx.  -  Stance  .91*^    .gl        ,  ^    .       ,  * 

93  Anx.      ^gagement^^  ."77^     ''Bm,     *  ,  / 
*94  Anx.,-  Aid/Advice^  '..83  % 

95  Anx.  -,Gopii^  E>^K  .90       .85  '  * 

**9fr^x.  -  Hostile  Af,f.  -.91  '(-.37J:X  '  / 

**9f  Anx.^  Depressive  Aff.  •        -.72       '  '  i*;; 

/  98  Anx.  -  Neutral  Aff.       '  .91,      .83  ' 

*99  Anx.  -  I'osit  iv^.Aff .    *  ^  • 


•  .90 


.89    /  ^ 


i  \ 


✓ 
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BRA'ZIL  .  • 
iK^ctor.  No. 


Table  3  (continued)                 '  .  " 

I              II-            III            IV  V  ;  * 

Stage    ^age    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage  Stage 

I        •  III  I         III  • 


[II 


III 


I 


III 


100  Aggression  -  Stance 

101  Agg.  -  Engagemgnt 
*102  Agg.-  -'Aid/Advice 

'  103  Agg.  -  Cot>lng  Eff. 
^104  Agg.  -  Hostile  Aff. 
•^105  Agg.  -  Depress.  Aff. 
*106  Agg.  -  Neutraf  Aff. 
107  Agg.  ,r  Positive  Aff. 


'.78  .47 
.'.61    .  .89 
..  .86 
.90 

-.90»  -.69 
(-.17) 
.78 

.90 


•  2: 


*  -  This  variable  was  only  present  in  the  .Stage  III  Instrument.     ,  ' 
**  7  fn,  the  St.icc  I   Instriimont both  llnsl  i  Icviiul  Depress  i  vt-  Aff^'ct  were  scored  n.s  o^^  vnrinble" — 


"Nc^^^^tLve  AT  feet". 
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Table  4 


STAGE  I. 

'occuPA*rioiiAL  values' 


\ 


Factpr  11  Factor  12,  Factor  12  Factor  14 
Load:^ng'      Loading      ,  Loading        Loading  - 


Factor  15  Jactbr  15 
Loading  Ldac^ng 


Item 

\ 

4 

14 

Altruism 

.  615* 

- .  J.  Jl 

ICC 

.  U  J  / 

-  .  JZ  / 

.15 

Esthetics*  / 

-.502* 

-.175 

- 

.579* 

.145 

-.003 

-.039 

16 

Independence     .  ^ 

-.020 

-.015 

.  02a 

17 

J 

Management 

.  126 

-.179 

.  01b 

no  c 

Ql  oik 

- .  oiy n 

1  ^7 
—  .ID/ 

18 

Success 

-•104 

-.040 

.  84Q* 

> 

TOO 

.  102 

- .  Ooo 

.  UJ  i 

19 

Self-Satisfaction 

.  566* 

r 

-.107 

.  086 

.  150 

.  ^UU* 

1  7ft 
—  .  i  /o 

20 

Intellectual 
Stimulation 

.  128 

.  754* 

If 

.  034 

.  079 

.  ZOU 

1  HA 

21 

Creativity 

-,210 

.677* 

-.205  ^ 

AO  Q 

Oftft 

Security 

•  326 

- . 446* 

.  076 

.  1/0 

^.£.10 

'  23 

Preatige 

-.776* 

-.051 

.020 

.158 

.127-- 

•  013 

24 

Economic  Reti^rns 

'-,589* 

-  -.307 

.149 

.067 

.149 

-.279 

25 

•Surroundings  - 

.6i3* 

'-.129  . 

.097 

.060 

.163  • 

-.000 

26 

Associates 

.316 

-.209 

•  359 

.162  ' 

-?202 

27 

Variety  ^ 

\Q23 

.•733* 

.090 

.233 

.011-' 

^  -.072 

Kt>  1  1  i>w  \'\\t )K^r 

-JV^7 

.019 

.0'")4 

-.098. 

*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  hnd  were  used 
weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  te^t  for  further  expianatiyn. 


to  C^Dnst 


ttuct  a  unit 
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STAGE  III 


OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


j: 

raccor  ij. 

Factor  12 

•Factor  13 

Factor  14 

Factor  15 

Factor 

BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds 

Loading 

Loading 

Loading 

Loading 

Loading 

Lo  ^  fi  i  n  e 

Item 

„ 

'  »;  -* 

14  Altruism 

^  -  "..yig* 

.065 

.'039 

-.038 

.058 

.073 

15  Esthetics 

'  -.218 

-.196  ^ 

-.025 

-mi 

t  yj  ±  J 

.  Uo  J 

16  Tndeperulencc 

-,t39 

-.091 

-.724* 

-.049 

-.01^ 

251 

17  Management 

•  4  .020 

-.031 

.081 

-.768* 

025  » 

18  Success 

-.200 

-.024 

.060 

.456* 

.  537* 

19  Seif-Satlsfactlon 

•  •  '  ..  .4^6* 

-.054 

.097  * 

.491* 

.  258 

-  165' 

20  Intell^tual 

*'     .243  . 

.705* 

.032 

.121 

.041 

.Stimulation 

-  .  ■- 

21  Creativity 

■'-.149 

.583* 

,  .001 

-.089 

.238 

-.055 

22  Security 

.120 

-.324 

^593* 

-.295 

.069 

.196  V 

23  Prestige 

-.124 

.034  ' 

.  .160 

-.187 

-.028 

24  Economic  Returns' 

-.593*  • 

-.420* 

.  .067 

-.200 

.288  ' 

'.Ill 

25  Surroundings 

'.'51,7* 

-•.251 

.12^ 

.386 

-.304 

.153 

26  A88oci«tes 

.     ■  ••".376 

-.229 

'-.57  a* 

-.058 

.098  ' 

-,052 

27  Variety 

.763* 

.055 

-.054 

-.051 

.073 

%h  Follow.  Father 

-.128 

.096 

.064 

.028 

-.909* 

*  Thes^  varlcdrles  had  a 
.  ■  •<i(^fl  for  each  factor. 

.ERJC 


) 

factor  •loa<njjj^^f  .AO  or.  better  and*  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
^  See  text  for^fiirther  explanation.  ,  ^ 
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'      Table-  6  • 

•  FACTOir  COMPARJSON  FOR  gRAZIL  fO  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III'-    OCCITPATIONAL  VALUES 


SIACE  I 
Factors 


STAGE 


III 


Factor  11    Faf:tor  12    Factor  13    Factor  14    Factor  15.    Factor  16 


11 

u 

13 
14 
15 
16 


.976**  - 

-.014 

.031 

.139 

•  .139-  ' 

-.039  ' 

.008  * 

.996** 

-.049 

.066 

-.028  ' 

-.01^ 

-.150  ^ 

.028 

.112 

.143 

.539** 

.247 

.076 

.  .014 

•  ,049 

-.022 

-.24^- 

A  9'6^4  • 

-.137    •  • 

-.059  • 

.177 

,955** 

-.181 

-.021 

-.008 

,  -.057 

•  -.975** 

.190 

.069 

.072 

*    ' Similar  ^factors 
**    T4c'ntlcnl  fnctors 
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Table  7     I   /  ,  "4 

item' COMPARISON  FOR  BRAZIL  10  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  ANO  ITT --  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES  '  V 

^  (Factor  Loadings)     ,  ■ 

'    '^^      ^        VII  viii  IX  .    y  •  •  '  XI 


ftp  A  7  T  T 

Stage 
I 

«  Stage 
III 

Stage 

I 

Stage 
.  Ill 

Stage 

; 

Stage  ^Stage 

'  iir  r 

Stage 
ITI- 

Stage 
I 

Stag^ 
III 

Factor 

11 

11 

12 

12 

15  m 

,1*6 

15.  4 

14 

14  Altruism 

.62 

.72 

4 

• 

T5  Efifthetics 

-.50 

(-.22)* 

--.38 

-.83 

r 

ft 

16  Independence* 

• 

^ 

t 

•* 

17  Management 

> 

- 

/ 

/ 

-.82 

.-•77- 

18  Success 

.84 

.54  (.10) 

'  .44 

(-.07)^ 

.46 

19  Self-Satis. 

.56 

.^0 

.40 

.49 

20  Intell,  Stim. 

.75 

.71 

21  Creativity 

•.68 

.58 

• 

22  Security 

• 

-.45 

(-.3'2) 

23  Prestige 

-.78, 

-.77 

2A  Economic  Ret. 

-.59 

^-.59  ( 

'-.31) 

-.42 

\ 

25  Surroundings 

.61  • 

.52 

* 

26  Associates 

« 

• 

27  Variety 

28  Follr>w  Father 

r 

■  ':73 

.76 

-.96 

-,91 

III 


16  13^ 


.89   .  .72 


(-.28)  -.59 


(.29)  .57 


*  These  numbers  in  pareritheses  are  the  corresponding  loading  for  each  country  on  those  variables  that 
^  were  not  used  in  the  unit' weighted  scores,  but  load  Significantly  in  ofte  country. 

TJfe  signs  in  this,  factor  have  been  reversed  as  the.  factors  are  mirroV  imaj^es . '  Sfo  text  for  further 

'     '  flct--ii 

■:.er|c       •     ■■ .    '    '  3'^^ 


^    '  Table  9  , 

.   •  •      STAGE  I 

•      SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 

^  ■      ■  —  T'  ~  

« 

Loadings  J 
BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds    ^  Factor  17         Factor  18 

~  '     ^      :      i  r 

Sub-Scores 

1    Active  Coping  *       .82U'^  .068-^ 

Z    Passive  Copiog  .835*  -038  ^ 

3    Active  T)e fens ive  I            -,089  *  *,872* 

4-  Passive  Defensive  .3^5  '  •628'' 


\ 


*  Th§»^ Variable^  had  a  f^C^^pr  loading  of  .40  or  tietter  atTd  were  us 
to  tonsttuct  auin^t  ^^^elght^* score  for  each  factdr*  See  text;  for 
further  explanation.  I 


Table  10 
STAGE  III 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY. 


4- 


BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds 


Factor  Loading 


Sub-Scores 

37  Task  Achi'fevement 

38  Authority 

39  Aggression 

40  Interpersonal  Relations 
Al  Anxiety 


Factor  17 
.675* 
.605*^ 
..205 
.230  • 
.490* 


Factor  la 

'  .141 
.320 
.5^97" 
.696''< 
.033 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were 
used  to  construct  a  unfc  weighted  score  for  each  factor.  S^e 
text  for  further  explanation! 
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Table  11       ^  .K- 

^   CO^tP.\RISC^•  of  factors  across  SAf^LES 

SR^VZIL  '  10  Ye 


CO>MON  FACTORS 


^'«w  Factor  Factor  Stage  I  Sta^e  III 
Dciigaation    Abbre-    D«sig-  Desig- 


Viat ion 

nat ion 

nation 

I 

ccsc) 

1* 

I* 

II 

^^^SC) 

'2^ 

2 

III 

C(SC)^ 

3 

3 

IV 

C(SC) 

4 

6 

V 

-  C(SC) 

5 

4 

VI 

M 

OVAL 

11 

11 

VII 

^OVAL 

12 

12 

III 

13 

13' 

I\ 

Jv'AL 

14 

16  - 

X 

OVAL 

15  • 

IV 

M 

OVAL 

16 

13 

p 

UNIQCE 

FACTORS 

NA>*E 


CoMs  with  Anxiety  '  — 

Cop*s  with  Aggression 

Copi  with  Interper'iona^  Rela&ions 

Copet  vith  AuthoVlty 

.  Copes  -ith  Task  Achievement 

Values^Altruisn,  Self-Satisfaction  and  Surroundings;  doesi 
value  Prestige  and  Econoaic  Returns.     (Does  not  value 
Esthetics.)** 

Values  Intellectual  St  imulat  iottv  Crieat  ivlty ,  and  Varietv 
(doesn't  value  Securitv  and  Econonlc  Feturns). 
Values  5uccc<?3'J  doesn't' value  E^cn^ics. 

Doesn't  value  Following  Father;   (values  Success). 

Values  Seif-Satisfaction;  doesn't  val-e  Managc-.ent,  # 
(Values  Success.)  *  ^ 

Values  Independence  (values  Surrounaing;  doesn't  value 
Security) . 


Factor  Stage  I  Stagu  III 
Abbre-      Desig-  ' 


_  viat Ion 

nat  ion 

nat 

X(SC) 

6' 

C(SC) 

7 

C(SC) 

8 

CCSC) 

9 

CCSC) 

10  . 

C(SC)J 

,  5 

CCSC) 

7 

.NAME 


Positive ^qr  N^ative-  not  rieutral  Affect  toward  TasK 
Achievement .     t  ' 

Gopes  with  Intti^rsonal  Relations'via'Staace  oA/d 
Engagement,  without  P«iC-iVe  Affect.  ^ 
Engagement  of  Authority  with  Positive  Affoct. 

Positive  Attitudes  toward  Authority  and  Interoersonal 
Rtlations  „  ...» 

Copts  with  Aggression  via  Stance  and  En|agefaent  ^ 
Copes  Vlth  Authority  vU  Stance.  Engageaent;  does  not 
C(sr\  ,    \      !**^  Aid/Advice,  viih  Hegatlve  Attitude  toward.  Anxiety. 

^  ^  ^  •  ^    \  not  Positive  Affect  toward  Task  Achiev«ienf 

.  •  \  Afgressioo  via  Stance  with  Hostile,  not 

-  »  *>eutral,  not  Hostile  Affecr  toward  Task  A«iiev.nent, 

f  n«t  Hostile  Affect  toward  Authority. 

^       *       "  *         Pos\cive  Attitude,  with  ieutral,  not  Hostile  Affect 

^  p.--.  ^  toward.  Inter^rsonel  Relations. 

I    •  '  r^^°  Depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations; 

^  /  ?osit|»^ Attitude  toward  Anxiety, 

Tr.e*e  miiber»-topear  in  the  factor  Analvsia  Tallies  I,'.  2,  4  5 
*ne  varlab*es       parentheses  only  apj>«ar  in  one  of  the  fac^^. 


Table  12 
SIGNIFICANT  SEX  Dl FFERENCES>> 


BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds  - 

STAGE  I 

*      .     *        '  f 

1  ^ 

Probabili 

Level 


C(SC)1-1       V<M**"  Copes  effectively  with  Aaxietv  via 


Stance  &  Engagement  with  neutral 
not  negative  "Affect  ^  p  •<  .001 

C(SC)5-V        F<  M       Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achieve- 
ment via  Stance  & ^Engagement  with- 
out negative  Affect      '  p  <  .025 
'                                   *  — 

C(SC)6  r  >.M       Negative  &  positive^  not  neutral 

-^Affect  towards  Task  Achigvrnent:         p  <  .03"" 

^OVAL  11-Vl    F>M  Values  Altruism,  Esthetics,  Self-  ' 

,  ^  satisfaction,  &  Surroundings; 

^  i       *  -doesn't  value  Prestige  h  Econoinic 

^  Returns.  "  p   <  .001 

OVAL  13-VIII  F<  M      Values  Sii^cess;  doesn't  vaL^e 

Esthetics.  p   <  .001 

OVAL  14-IX    F<  M       Follows  Father  p   <  .OCl 

^OVAL  16-XI    F>M       Values  Independence*        *  p   <  .001 

"c(SAl)17        F<  Self-report  of  good  coping  p   ^  .Clc 


r 


'    *    8/18  (44/0  of  the.signif Lcance  tests  were' significant  above  rhnnce. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  ^not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout, 
•    Marston,  BcJrich,  Vaughan,  1977).  '  ^  * 

F  -  Fetnale  '  H  -  Ma^ 

•An  identical  sex'dl^erence  in  both  saroles  (Stages  I  a:  .  HI) 
•^'^  -  No  conparal>le  instrument  in  the  other  saftiple. 


- 1 
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Table  13 


significXnt  sex  differences* 


BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds  --  STAGE  III 


/ 

^oval'  h-vi 


Probability 
Uvel 


F>M**  Values  Altruism,  Self-satisfaction,.  ^ 

and  Surroundings;  doos  urt  value-  Prestige 


0VAL-12-VII  F>M 


OVAL  13-XI 


OVAL  14-X 


F  >  M 
F  >  M 


&  Economic  Returns 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation, 

Creativity,  &  Variety;  doesn't  Value 

Economic  Returns, 
r 

Values  Independence  &  Associates; 
doesn't  value  Security 

Values  Success  &  Self-satisfaction; 
doesn't  value  Management, 


£  <  ,001 


*  ^/18  (22Z)  of  th^  significance  tests  were  significant  above  cj^ance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were'not  spurious  (cf.  Gqdbout,  Marston, 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977^, 

itit  f  m  femaXe    H  "  Male'  -  . 

■  An  identical  sex  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 

r 


\ 


•?79- 


ill 


J  Table  14 

SIGNIFICi^^T  SfiS  DIFFERENCES* 


BRAZIL  -  10  Year^Olds  -  STAGE  I 


Probability 


C(SC)l-][       L<M**    Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via  Stance 
•    '  &  Engagement  with  neutral,  not  negative 

Affect  £  <  .001 

<:(SC)5-V       L<M       Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement  . 

via  Stance  &  Engagement,  without  negative 
Affect  p  <  .02 

^OVAL  13-VIII  L  <M     Values  Success;  doesn't  value  Esthetics  p  <  .001 


OVAL  14-IX  L  <  M 
OVAL  15-X      L  <  M 

C (SAT)  18        «;>  M 


Follows  Father  '    p  <  .001 

Values  Self-Satisfaction;  doesn't  value 


Man^ement 

Self-report  of  defensive  coping 


P  <  .005 
p  <  ,025" 


1  / 


6A18  <33%)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godhout ,  Marston, 
Borich,  Vaughan^  1977)."  '  - 

L   -  tower  ciass  *M  =»  Middle  Class 
*    \  «  An  identical  SES  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and- III) 
^    ^    *  }io  conparable  .instrument  in  thd  other  sample  . 


^  ■ 
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TabH  li^ 
SIGNIFICANT  SfeS' DIFFERENCES^ 


BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds'-  STAGE  III 


Probability 
Level 


y      •   ■  M 

^OVAL  15-VIII*   L<M**    Values  Success;  doesn't  vallie 

Esthetics  p  < .038 


*  1/18  (6%)  of  the  significance  test$  were  significant  above  chance. 
.   This  indicates  the  results  may  have  been  spurious  (cf.  Godbout, 
Marston,  Borich,  Vaughan,  1977) • 

**  L  *  Lower  Class  M  -  Middle  Class  .f 

^  «  An  identical  SES  differenre  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 


\ 


Table  16a, 
STAGE  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


I 


BRAZIL  -  10  Ye^r  Olds 


CRITERION:  Readia^  Achieveniejvt 


PredlctoT 

Variables: 


Multiple  R 


2 

R  -Change 


n     .  — 
-C(SAI)18  14.80 

* 

■.001  - 

.21 

.0^ 

.04 

"■C(SAI)17  17.71.. 

.001 

.30  - 

.09 

.05 

.  U  JO 

.01 

^  OVAL  13-VIII  4.08 

.044 

-.34 

.11  ' 

.0]  ' 

OCC  ASP  13.20 

KOOl  - 

.38 

.15 

.03  ' 

^  RAVEN ^               32.40  . 

.001 

.47  - 

.22, 

.07 

i    '                          .  " 
BRS  20.61^ 

. .001  • 

.52        .  , 

.27 

.05 

N 

f 

Additional  Explanatory  ^Variables: 

..  \ 

pr  * 

p  V  r 

--4 

C(SC)8 
ED.  ASP 


12 


,05 


.21 


.001 


No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  samp-le 

An  idytical  predictor  or  explanatory;  factor  across  samples 


Tabll  16b. 

•  "  .  .  Stage  1  ^      r   .  -      *  ^" 

.  xc,     .  DESCSIPTION  OF  RgGRESSl'ON  FACTORS 

BRAZIL^-  10  ¥ear  01»    CRyfEJ^IONr    Reading  Achievement 

Predictoi;  ^ 

Va^^ables:  "        ^.  ^  . 


-^C(SAI)18*         Does  not  show  defensive  behaviof 

^cfsADl?      «    CoPes-^  ef fecit v^lv  "  >^ 
;  /cCSOl-I     =    Copes  with  Anxiety 

OVAL  13-VIII=  Values  Success;  npt  Esthetics 

-    ^  •  4 

OCC  ASP       «    Occupational  Aspiration 
^RiWEN  =  *  Raven  Progressive  Matrices  jj^ 

BRS  «    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


.Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

C(§C)8  Engages  Authority  with  Positive  Affect 

ED  ASP   *       *    Educatiojial  Aspiration 


•  No  coiaparable*lnstfruTnent  in  the  otiier  sample 

*  Ap  identi.c^d.' predictor  or'explanato,r;y  factor  across  samples 
•k  *  ^  . 

:      Factors  which  predict  negatively  #re  described  in  terms  of  the 
'   behavior  this  jUndicates/^The  .same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  tetiis  ^^n,  income  other  aaalysis,  it  has  a -positive 
•pr^dictivjS  value. 


Table  17a. 
STAGE  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds^ 


CfflTERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables: 


Multiple 


5lL 


R  Change 


"C(.§AI)17 

10.07  ^ 

.002 

.26 

.07 

.07 

C(SC) 3-III 

^.66- 

.02 

.33 

.11 

.04 

OVAL  12-VII 

5.21 

.02 

■  .37 

.14 

.03 

WaL  15-VIII 

4.28 

.04  " 

.41 

.17 

.03 

Graven 

8.70  . 

.004 

-.47 

.22 

.05 

\11.10 

.  • .001 

.53 

.28 

.06 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables; 

^CCSC)1-I 
C(SC)^-V 

« 

0VAL"14-X 


.20 
.17 
.18 


,05 
,05 
,05 


-  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

'  n  *  "  '  *  "  "j*  ' 

"  No  compar^le  instrument  in  the  othec  ^mple 
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Table  17b ^  ■ 
"Stage  III 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

BRAZIL  -  10  YeaV  Olds   CRITERION;  Reading  Achie^ment 

•'Predictor 
Variables: 

C(SAl)17      ^      Copes  effectively 

C(SC)3-III  »      Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 

OVAL  12>VII«      Values  Intellectual  Stimulation,  Creativity,  and 
Variety;  doesn't  value  Economic  Returns 

i 

OVAL  15-VIII  -.Values  Success  not  Esthetics 

i 

RAVEN  .        =      Raven  Progr-essive  Matrices 

i 

BKS  »      Behavior  Rating  Scale  ^  ' 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

^C(SC)1-I      •=      Cope©  with  Araiety  wi^h  Neutral  Affect 
C(SC)4-V      -      Copes  with  Taslc  Achievement 

OVAL  J^-X    »      Values  Success  and  Self-Satisfaction;  doesn't  valu6 
.  ^  Management  f 


^  n 


•  No  cixaparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

4 

■  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor^K:ross  samples 
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Table  18a. 
STAGE  I 
regression' ANALYSIS 


BRAZIL'  -  lO'  Ye^r  Olds 


CRITERIO:;:     /lath  Achieverent 


PredJ.ctor 
Varinfel^^: 


!-C(S'AI)18 
C(8AI)17 
ED 

RAVEN 


i 


7. 

5.54 
•8.55 
13.18 
31.62 


.006 
.019 
.004 
.001 

.001  V 


Multiple  R 

.15  ' 
,.19 
.25 
.31 
.42 


R 


.02 
.04 
.06 
.10 


R  Char.se 

.02 
.02 
.02 
.6i  * 
.08 


Additi90al  Kxplanatory  Variables: 


^yAL  13-VIII 


OCC.  ASP. 


13 


,014 


.13 


n 


"  No  col^ara^le  instrument  in  the  other  sample 


i  \ 


An  ident'lcal  predictor  or  explanatory  factcir  ac»oss  sanples 
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,  Table  18b. 

Stage/1 

-  -      DESCRIPTION  OF  FCG^ESSION  FACTORS  * 
BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds  ^CRITERION;    H^th  Achlevenent 


Predictor 
Variables: 

-'^CCSADIS* 

'""CCSADI? 

ED  ASP 

^-RAVEN 

^BRS 


Do^s  not  show  defensive  behavior 
Copes  effectively 
Educational  Aspiration 
Riaven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavio^^ Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:         .  " 

OVAL  13-Vrfl  »  Values  Success;  not  Esthetics 
OCC  ASP  »    Occupational  Aspiration 


-  No  comparAble  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

4       *       '         "  / ' 

•  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  sanplcs 

«  Factors  which  predict  tiegative.ly  are  described  in  terms  of  tha 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terns  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  predictive 
value. 
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Table  19a. 
STAGE  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


BRAZIL  -  10  Year  €lds 


CRITERION:    Math  Achievement 


Predictor 
'Variables: 

F    .            '  p 

Multiple 

"  2 
R  R 

Change 

t    *  — 
"C(SC)17 

6.07              .p2  ' 

.21 

.*04 

.04 

C(SC)7 
-C(SC)8 

4.37  .(J4 
5.20          '  .02 

'.27 
.33 

.07 
.11 

.03 
.0,3 

OVAL  12-VlI 

'5.32  .02 

.14 

.03 

Graven 

9.75  .002 

}  .20 

.06 

^BRS 

7.35  .01 

.49 

.04 

•  • 

•  4 

1 

T 

*  • 

\ 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

pr 

P  * 

r 

P  - 

* 

OVAL  U-X 

.19 

.■05 

**^OVAL  15-VfII 

.17 

.05  ' 

si 


/ 


.  »  Uo  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample  .  ^ 

^  -  An  identical  ^predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  satuples 
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fable  19b. 
Stage  III 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


BRAZI^-  IQ  Year  Olds   CRITERION:    >Iath  Achievement' 

'  Predictor 

Variablt^s:  *        *         |  • 

•     C(SC)17   "  »    Copes,  effecitvely  %'  *  • 

C(SC)7         «^  Neutral,  not  Positive  Affect  toward  Task  AchievemeafcL 
confronts  Aggressiom  with  Hostility,  not  Depressive  \ 
»      »  .  Affect.  y  ^  '    ^      *  . 

-C(SC)3*       »    Neutral,  not  Hostile  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement,^ 
.    not  Hostile  Affect  toward  Authority. 
0VAL,12-VII*    Values  Intellectual  Stimulation,  -Creativity  ^nd  Variut. 
^oes  not  value  Economic  Returns, 
i  ^ 
R/\VEK     .      =    Raven  Progressive^  Matrices  • 

i  *  .  * 

BRS         *     «    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

OVAL  14*X  •  Valu^  Success  and  Self-Satisfaction,  does  not  value 
^  Management.  '  * 

OVAL  15-VIII"»  Values  Success  not  Eathetice. 


iparable  Instj^menC.  |.n.the  other  sample 

■  As  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

*  •  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
^  behavior  this  .indicates*    The  same  factor  may  be  des^lbed  ir. 
4        4oppoal£c  tem»  whea.  Ln  some  other  analysis'^  It  has  a. positive 
•  prtilctive  Value.        I         '  ' 
,  '  V  -289- 
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Table  20a. 
STAGE ' I 


REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

« 

BRAZIL  1^ 

Year  Olds 

m 

CRITERION: 

GRADE 

POINT  AVER.AGE 

PredlfCtor 

Variables  ^ 

F  ' 

■p 

Multiple  R 

Change 

^C(SAI)17 

9.59 

.002 

.17 

.03 

.03 

'^-CCSADIS 

6.72 

.010  . 

.22  ' 

.05 

.02 

RAVEN 

7.25 

.007 

.26 

.07 

.02 

^BRS 

156.98 

.001 

.60 

•  f 

.37 

• 

.30 

t 

f- 

f 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

pr 

P 

r 

P 

OVAL  13-VIII 


.11 


.05  . 


"  No  comparable  instrurent  in  the  other  sample 

t       •      •  .  i 

-  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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table  20b.  ' 
Stage  I- 

DESCRIPTIOH  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS^ 
'BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds  ^    CRltERIOK:  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor    ^  * 

Variables:^  . 

•       *  k  .  / 

^(SAI)17  •  Copes  effectively 
-^C(SAI)18*«  Doe^  not  show  defensive  behavior 


.RAVE^       *  Ravert  Pro^essive. Matrices 

i         '     *  • 
BRS  «  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:  , 

V 

.OVAL  13-VIII  -  Values  Success;  not  Esthetics'^ 


"  •  No  eoaparable  instrument  In  the  ojher  sample 

identical  preiiictor  or  eiq?l«natory  factor  across  samples 

*  -  Factors  which,  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terras  of  the 
b«h«vior^tlii»  indicates.    The  same  factor        be  described  in 
oppoait/  teras  when,  in  som  other  snalysis,  it  has  a  pflsitive 
pradicttore  value. 

*  « 
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'  ftble 

21a. 

1 

'stage 

Ill 

« 

RE;GRESfeION  AJIALYSIS' 

BRAZIL  -  10 

Year  Olds 

< 

Grade 

Point  Avem 

Predictor 

 X — — 

CRI'^ION : 

2  ' 

Variables: 

F 

:  p 

Multiple  R 

„2 
R 

R  Chan 

"C(SAI)17 

16.65 

.001 

.33 

.11 

.11 

C(SC)3-»^III 

14.85 

.001 

.44      .  . 

o20 

\.09 

RAVEN 

1.39 

:.24=(NS) 

.45 

.21 

•  .01 

^BRS 

17.97 

•'.001  ■ 

.55 

.30 

.09 

✓ 

AxtdiCional  Explanatory  Varlablffs; 

"c  (-SAD  18 
OCC  ASP.  „ 


:i8 


.21 


.05 
,05 


5 


•  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  saaple 
*  »  An  iilentlcal  predictc^r  or  explanatory  factor  across  sainpl 


es 
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,   Table  21b.  - 
Stage  III 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

BRAZIL      10  Year  Olds  CRITERION;  Grade- Point  Average 


Prfed ictive 
Variables: 

°C(SAI)17 

C(SC)3-III 
.  RAVES 
^BRS 


J 


»    Copes  effectively  (with  Task  Achievement ,  Authority, 
and  Anxiety) 

■    Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  with  Neufral  Affect 
-    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
«    Behkvior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


'*C(S^)18         -    Copes  effectivedy  (with  Aggression  and  Inter.persotlal 

Relations  .  y 

OCC'^P  -    Occupational  Aspirations  ^ 


•  TSo  cotsparable  Instrument'  in  the  other  sample 

•  An  identical  predictor  or  explmat.ory  factor  across  smples 
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Table  22  ^  ^ 

,  PERCENT  OF  VARI.\NCE  EXPLAINED 
BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds  r  Stage. I 


Reading  Achievement    Hath  Achievement  GPA 

Aptitude  (unique)/  7%  4%  -  2% 

Coping/Motivation  (unique)   .  '3.2?^  3.3% 

'^otal  22%  10%  7% 

BRAZIL  -rlO  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III   * 


Aptitude  (unique)  5%  6%  1% 

Coping/Motivation  (unique)  8.7%  '10.8%  14*7% 


'^«>t^-il  22%  20%V  ,  21% 


Table  23 
CORRELATIONS  AMONG  TH£  CRITERIA 


BRAZIL  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stape  I 


Reading  Achievement      Math  Achievement  GPa' 

Reading  ' 

f 

Math         '  .  .27  .  .40 

CPA  ,  .35      .         '  •   •  * 

BR.\2IL  -  10  Yey  dlds  -  Stage  III  ^ 

Reading  •  .  .  - 

Math.     -       '  ^  ^32  .34 

CPA  .       .     ■  ■  .27  '  ^  . 
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BRAZIL  -  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


The  findings  presented  in  this  section  provide  a  detailed 
picture       the  coping  patterns  that  were  associated  with  achievement 
in. Brazilian  students  in  totl;>  the -1*65  (Stage  I)  and  1968  (Stage  III) 
samples.    The  results  include  the  factor  analysis  of  the  coping/ * 
motivational  instruments:    S.entence  Completion,  Views  of  Life, 
Occupational  Values,  and  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory,    The  factor 
comparison  findings  ifidicate  the  degree  of  correspon^lence  between 
the  two  samples  of  Brazilian  students.    Sex  and  socioeconomic  status 
differences  are  then  described.     Finally,  the  regression  analyses 
show    the  specific  factors  that  predict  and  explain  achievement  for 
these  students. 

FACTOR  ANALYSES  ' 
Sentience  Completion 

* 

The  Sentence  Completion  factored  into  10- factors  in  both  samples. 
The  results  of  the  first  sample  are  presented  in  Table  1.    The  -factors 
were  generally  composed  of  the  coping  styles;  that  is,  engagement , 
along  with  copli^  effectiveness  and  the  affect  scores  for  each  behavioral 
area.    Thus,  several  of  the  factors  can  be  titled  coping  with  aggression, 
authority,  anxiety,  interpersonal  relations,  and  task  achievement.  The 
other  factors  included  the  attitude  items  and  certain  sub-sets  of 
variable^  within         or  another  behavioral  areas. 

The  factor  analysis  results  for  the  second  sample  are  presenjted 
in  Table  2.    The  variables  in  ^his  sample  also  clu^ered  according  to 
the  five  behavioral  areas:    aggression,  authority,  anxiety,  interpersonal 
relations,  and  task  achievement.^ 

The  comparison  of  the  factor  structures  appears  in  Table  3.  This 
table  present»--Ofily  the  factors  that  were  clearly  similar.    For  the 
Brazilian  samples,  the  factor  structures  appear  to  be  very  similar  when 
one  compares  those  major  factors  that  corresponded  to  the  five  behavioral 
areas.    In  general,  the  factors  structures  of  the  two  samples  were  quite 
similar* 

Occupational  Values  ,  " 

The  factor  analysis  for  the  first  sample  is  presented  in  Table  4. 
The  Occupational  Values  instrument  factored  into  six  factors. 

The  second  sample  factored  into  six  factors,  also,  as  shown  in 
Table  5.  ^ 
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Table  6  shows  the  factor  comparison  of  the  first  and  second 
samples.    This  combat ison 'shows  th^t  all"  ^  factors  were  similar  irt 
the"  two  samples;  that  is,  all  six  factors  resulted  Tn  a  cosine  of 
.80  or  better/    Table  7  shows  the  item  comparison  of  ^all  th^  similar 
factors.     From-  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  a  cl^se 
correspondence  of  f actor-^content  in  the  two  samples. 

Views  of  Life  *  '   *  •      *  ^ 

The  Views  bf  Life  was  administered  only  to  students  in  th^.  second 
sample.     This  instrument  factored  into  8  factors  which  are  presented 
in  Table  8.  * 

Social  Attitudes  Inve n t o ry  ^ 

The  result»sPf  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventoty  (I)  administered  to 
the  first  sample  is  provided  in  Table  9,  '  This  instrument  factored  into  . 
two  factors,  the  first  of  which  i^  good  coping,  and  the  second,^ 
,  defensive  respondii^, 

,       '  -  ^ 

The  factor  analysis  of  th^Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (III)  in  the 
second  sample  isVillustrated  in  Table.  10.    The  analysis  resulted  in  one\ 
factor;  that  is ,  children' s  reports  of  their  coping  behavior  clustered  ^ 
on  one  main  f actbry/^uggesting  that  they  tended  to  report  coping 
abilities  in  all  five  .behavioral  a^as  in  a  similar  manner.     Since  these 
were  different  instruments  no  fe^Wr  comparison  was  attempted. 

*  SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  COMPARISON  ACROSS  STAGES 

The  complete  comparison  of  all  of  the  Sentence  Completion  and 
Occupational  Values  factory  from  Stage  I  and  Stage  III  rs  presented  "in 
Table  ^1.     (The  other  instruments  wete  no^  administered  to  both  samples, 
therefore  no  comparison  could  be  made.)    If  a  factor  received  a  value 
of  .9  or  better  on  the  comparison  analysis,     t^is  indicates  that  the 
factors  were  very  similar  in  their  item  content.     In  many  cases  the 
factors  were  almost  identical.     If  two  factors  in  both  Stages  vrere 
this  similar  th«y  were  called  '^universal"  factors  and  were  given  a 
Roman  numeral  designaticm.    Jf  the  factors  were  not  "identical  but 
.  still  very  similar  (a.  Relate  value  of  .8  tb  .9),  then  they  recAved  an 
alphabetic  designation  and  W6re  called  "similar'*  factons.     In  thj2 
Sentence  Completion,  only  "univeraial"  factors  are  shown  since  the 
RELATE  program  for  exact  statistical  comparison  could  not  be  used.  In 
the  Brazil  14-year-old  sample,  five  of  the  10  9%ntence  Compietitm 

^  factors  wer«  universal  across  the  two  stages,  and  5  of  the  6  Occupational 
Values  factors  were  universal  acrosa  the  two  stages.    The  other  Octu- 
•pational' Values  factor  was  sifln^lar  in  tt\e  two  stages.     The  factor 
structures  in  thtse  two  samples  were,  in  general, -very  similar.  This 

_   stability  of  factor  structures  across  samples  indicates  that  these 

coping  dimensions  probably  are  fairly  stable  across  time  in  the 
•    Brazilian  14-year-61d  population. 

9 
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SEX  DIFFJEREWES  ^  • 

In  the  Stage  ^  Brazilian  14-year-old,  sample  (Table  IB,  males 
tended  to  be  more  effective  than  females »at  caping  with  aggression, 
anxiety,  authority,  and  interpersonal  relations.    Of  thfiNlS  tests, 
there  were  8  slgjiificant  sex  differences.    Females  tc^^ed  to  get 
higher  scores  than  males  on  positive  affect  towards  a)nthoriCy  figures. 
As  to*  Occupational  Values,  males  vaj.ued  sucffSss  and  ^c^5no5aic  returns 
rather  than  esthetics,  more  rhan  did.  females.    Maleyntere  than  ' 
females  also  valued  folloi/ing  father  laitd  not  caring/so  much  about  * 
having  pleasaift  associates.  \  . 

In  the  second  sample  (Stage  III)  of  the  Brazilian  14  year-olds 
(Table^)  tfeere  were  10 'sijgnif icant  sex  differences* in  the  25  tests, 
flales  ^Plded  to  cope  better  th^n  females  with  anxiety,  aggfession  and 
authority.    Females  had  more  affective  resp^ses  than  males  with  regard 
t0  these  behavioral  areas.     On  Qccupatioilal  .Values,  females  vaj^ued  more 
than  males  altruism,  ©elf-satisfaction  and  pleasant  surroundings^  as 
opposed  to  creativity,  prestige  dnd  economic  returns Females  valued 
independence  and  pleasant  associates  more  than  males.    Kales,  more  than 
<emales,  placed  value  upon  following  fath,er  and  on-job  security.  On 
the  Views  of  Life,  males  preferred  self-initiative  and  earned  status; 
and  they  had  jaL0ore  positive  self-concept  than  females.    Females,  how- 
ever,  on  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  reported  a  greater  ability^o   *  | 

)pe  effectively  than  males.  (This  contrasts  wi-th  their  poorer  showing 
^on  the  Sentence  Completion.)  ^ 

'There  were  three  universal  coping  factors  that  showed  consistent 
sex*  differences  across  both  stagea  on  the  Sentence  Comple^tion.  Males 
oped  more      f ectiV?^ with  anxiety,  aggression,  and  authority  than 

lies  in, both  of  thes€^  Brazilian  14-year-old  sljples.    There  was  only  * 
one  consistent  sex  difference  across  stages  f8r  Occupational  Values;  it 
shoved  males  were  more  likely  than  females  to  follow  father .  \ 

'    ^  ^ 

SES  DIFFERENCES  '  '  ' 

bhe  Stage  I  sample  there  were  7  aoclal  class  differences  out 
or^l^-^-fiaMible  on^s.    Middle  class  students  co|)ed  itfore  effectively  with 
aggression  than  lower  class  students,,-  and  they  also  showed  more  emotion 
a1>out*taBk  achievement.    Lower  clasa  students  coped  better  with  anxiety 
and  expressed  wore  positive  £(ttitudes  toward    authority  and  interpersonal 
relatiotts. 

*  .  ^ 

In  Occupational  Values,  middle  class  students '^j^lued  following  Vj 
father^  And  independenbe,  more  than  lower  class  students.  -The  lower 
i^laai  students  <ralued  pleas^^  associates  more  than  middle  class 
atudentar^  On  the  SAI  self  ^report  pf  coping,  lower  class  students 
reported  a  greater  amount  of  defensive  behavior. 
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In  the  Stage  III  sample,  there  were  10  out  of  25-social  class 
differences.    Lower-class^  students  coped  mor^  effectively  than  the 
middle  class  with  aggression,  although  they  eviden(led  more  depressive 
iiffect  in  several  areas.    Middle-class  students  had  more  neutral 
^«ect  toward    task  achievement.     On  Occupational  Values,  middle- 
class  students  placed  more  value  on  independence  and  on  associates  than*, 
the  lower  cl^ss.    Also,  the  middle  class  showed  a  stronger  V^efetence 
for  inmediate  action,  earned  status,  and  direct  confrontation* of * 
problems.    On  the  Views  of  Life,  the  middle  class  more  often  felt  thev 
were  in  control  of  the  situation,'  held  a  more  simple  view  of  life, 
preferred  independent  action,  and  tended  to  be  active  ^ther  than 
passive  in  stressftrl  situations.'  Lower-class  children  preferred  to 
solve  their  problems  themselves.     In  their  self-report  of  overall 
copAg  ability,  ,the  lower  class  reported  better  coping  ability  than 
the  middle  class. 

There  was  only  one  universal  coping  factor  in  both  samples  that 
showed  social  class  differences  (cpping  with  aggression)^  and  this  was 
significfht  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  two  stages.  'For  the 
Occupational  Values,  there  was  only  one  universal  factor  w:^th  social 
class  differences;  middle-class  students  valued  independence  more  than 
lower-class  children.    There  was  little  evidence  of  a  consistent  pattern 
of  social  class  differences  stable  across  time,  among  the  14-year-old 
Brazilian  students. 

SUMMARY  pF  REGRESSION  ANALYSE^' 

^Reading  Achievement 

*  »  •  • 

In  the  Stage  I  sample  (Tables  16a  and  16b)  children  who  received 
high  scores  in  reading  achievement  coped  well  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, coped  well  with  authority  figures,  showed  less  defensive  behavior, 
but  .also  less  often  expressed  positive  attitudes  toward    aythorft-y  and 
interpersonal  relationships.     They  valued  their  cd-workers  but  did  not 
wish  to  follow  tjieir  fathers'  occyfjlations.     They  had  hi^h  educational 
aspii^ions.     The  Aptitude  and  Behavior  Rating  Scales  also  sif if icantly* 
predicted  reading  achjLevement . 

In  the  Stage  IJLI  sample  (Tables  17a^  and  17b),  childre^n  who  had  high 
reading  achievement^  scores  were  more  independent,  mora  •deliberate, .more 
intrinsically  motivated,  and  more  cooperative  with  other  childten.  They 
coped  well  with  aggression,  but  not  in  a  hostile  manner.    Tha/  placed 
high  vaiue  on  J^ndependerice  ^d  associates.     In  addition  to  these  \ 
predictive  variables,' a  neutral  attitude  toward  task  achievemedt ,  high\ 
educational  "asjirations,  an,d  a  belief  that  they  are  in  control  of  their 
(non-complex)  envirt>nment  w^re  related  to  successfCil  reading  achievement. 
In  this  samp^f  aptitude  and  the  peer  behavior  ratings  were  not  signif- 
icant predictors  of  reading  achievement.    ^  ^ 

There  were  no  universal  or  similar  factors  that  were  predictive 
of  reading  achievement  i^i  lioth  samples.  The  only  similarity  was  the 
predictiveness.  of  educational  aspirations.    Eveif  the  aptitude  and 
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behavior  rating  scales  failed  to  predict  in  the  second  sample 
(Stage  III).    This  was  one  of  the  most  striking  "cohort"  differences 
in  all  the  national  samples. 

Math  Achieveaent 


In  the  Stage  I  sample  (Tables  18a  and  18b),  children' who  did  well 
in  math  were  Independent  and  coped  weli  with  authority.    They  also 
had  high  educational  aspirations.    Aptitude  and  the  Behavior  Ratingi 
Scales  were  significant  predictors.  \ 

In  the  Stage  HI  saikple  (Tables  19a  and  19b)  i  math  achievement 
was  predicted  by  tendency  to  solve  problems  by  oneself  and  by  coping 
well  with  authority  in  a> non-hostile  manner.    These  children  valued 
\success,  hut  not  laanagement,  security,  following  father,  esthetics,  or 
associates.    These  children  did  have  high  educational  aspirations. 
Aptitude »  but  not  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale ,  predicted  math  achievement. 
In  addition  to  these  predictors,  valuing  independence  and  associates 
was  correlated  with  math  achievement.     (Note  OVAL  13  and  OVAL  14). 

The  comparison  of  the  two  samples  indicated  some  similarities. 
Universal  factor  IV  was  predictive  in  both  samples.    Universal  factor 
*  X  was  predictive  in  Stage  I  and  also  correlated  with  math  achievement 
in  Stage  III.    Children  who  coped  well  with  authority  and  valued 
independence  fended  to  do  well  in  math  in  both  samples.  ' 

There  were»  however,  some  differences  between  the  two  samples. 
Educational  aspirations  had  opposite  signs  \n  the  two  samples.  Ther^ 
were  several  significant  factors  in  the  second  sample  that  did  not 
appear  in  the  first  sample*    The  Behavior  Rating  Scale,  on  the  other 
hand^  was  not  signific^t  in  the  second  sample*  « 

Grade  Point  Average 

In  the  Stage  I  sample  (Tables  20a  and  20b) ,  children  who.  got  good 
grades  valued  associates,  and  did  not  value  following  father.  This^was 
the  only  significant  coping  or  motivation  predictor*    The  Aptitude 
and  Behavior  Rating  Scales  did  predict  GFA. 

Im  the  Stage  III  sample  (Tabletf*7la  and  21b),  children  who  received 
good  grades  in  school  coped  welA.vlth  authority  and  .valued  altruism, 
Self -satisf act ion »  and  surroundings  rather  than  'creativity,  prestige  or 
economic  returns,    i^titude  was  not  a  significant  predictor  when  these 
coping/motlvation^variables  were  already  in  the  egUation.    The  BRS  was 
ft  slgnif idant  predictor  of  CPA. 

e 

% 

Tha  Gom^riMA  of  these  two  samples  indicates  few  similarities. 
No  universal ^or  similar  factors  were  predictors  in  both  samples.  The 
BSS  was  a  predictor  in  both  naaples,  but  the  Aptitude  measure  was  tlot. 
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PERCQHT  OF  VARIANCE  SUMMARY  ^ . 

thi.  ^l^^^^^^S^       examining  the  individual  predictive  variables  in 
the  sainples.  Che  percent  of  variance  accounted  for  by  these  variables  > 
wL^itt?r!r?7         f  compl/te  picture.    Despite  the  fact  that  there 
■  l^ffc  1         similarity  between  the  two  samples,  except  in  the  case  of 
■n.K!^  "-^^  '^^P^^S         motivation  variables  did  account  for 

(8^- ^"i^"  °f  of  the  achleWnt  toeasure. 

vsee  Table  22).    An  in^arease  in  predictiveness  from  Stage  I  to  Staee  V 

l^^^  coping/not ivat ion  measures  in  reading  and  math 
achievement.    This  increase  cannot  be  attributed  solely  \o  the  inclusion 

to  l^L^L^  variables  did  contribute 

to  tills  increase.     It  is  important  to  note  how  low  was  the  predictive 

J^kest  iJ^'n^illf^!"  ^"-^  f coping/motivation  variables  were 
^h«r  P^^J'^^^^g  "^^^^her  grades,  giving  rise  to  a  question  as  to 

'on?i    27^th  r^^nJ^'^^T  assigning  grades.    Grades  correlated 

neither  r       *  ^""^  '^^'"''^  "^'^^  '"^^  suggesting  that 

JoL5derat?on«  ^'^"^r"?  "^"^  "P^."^  ^^^^^  ^he  .primary 

considerations  in  assigning  grades. 


I 
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T Table  1 

STAGE  I 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION, 

  Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 


BfiAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds 


1 

2 

3 

4 

•  5 

6^ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

y 

.010 

•  .105 

.101 

.144 

■ 

.  .047 

..033 

-'.066 

.718* 

.067 

-.001 

.016  . 

.127 

.144 

.048 

-.053 

•  .028 

-.028 

.739* 

-.016 

-.065 

%057 

.120 

'.303 

.140 

.115 

.157 

.105 

.315 

.2  71 

' :  185 

.^82* 

.036 

.012 

.111 

.048 

-.029 

.075. 

.125 

.033 

.101 

.605* 

-.015 

-.080 

-.061 

-.060 

-.128 

.032 

.312 

-;097 

.150 

.939* 

.125 

.061. 

■  Ij^ 

.051 

.045 

-.002 

-.048  - 

.069. 

-.034 

-.89^* 

-.150 

-.0^7 

-.140 

-.058 

-.066 

.069 

.117 

-.035 

.099 

.894* 

.  1-50 

.077 

.140 

.058 

.  .066 

-.069 

-.117 

.035 

-.099 

.158 

.020 

.168 

.582* 

.174 

-.028 

.111 

.256 

.372 

.1,21 

.016 

-.037 

-.045 

.307 

.129 

-.247 

-.115 

.243 

.358. 

-.140 

.145 

.103 

.091 

.886* 

.127 

-.025 

.P49 

.204 

.199 

.025 

-.170 

-.133 

-.073 

-.916* 

-.10^ 

.024 

-.002 

.0^3 

.080 

.022 

.141 

.132 

.043 

.885* 

.119 

-.025 

.005 

-.023 

-.360 

-.043 

.060 

-.022 

.081 

-.073 

-.05(2 

.008 

-.008 

.005 

.8^*y 

/  .069 

.087 

» 

.917* 

.088 

.072 

.086 

.008 

-.015 

.078 

-.033 

\ooo 

7-032. 

.  728* 

.025- 

,009 

434 

.044 

-.049 

.170 

.011 

.148 

.878* 

.078 

.050 

.044 

-.018 

.034 

.045 

-.^8 

.072 

-.105 

-.940*. 

-.056 

-.084, 

-.025 

.031 

-.034 

.012. 

-.012 

-.035 

.105 

.940* 

.056 

.084 

.025 

-.031 

:034 

-.012 

.912 

.035 

Itea      .  '  I- 

39  Attitude    -  Authority^ 

40  ktt,  -  Interpersonal  Rel 

41  Att.  -  Task  Achfevemeiit 

* 

43  Aggression  -  Stance 

44  Aggression  -  Engagement 

45  Aggression  -  Coping  Eff 

46  Aggression  -  Neg.  Affect 

47  Aggression  -  Pes.  Affect 

48  Authority  -  Stance 

49  Authority  -  Engagement^ 

50  Authority  -  Coping  Eff. 

51  Authority  -  Neg.  Affect 

.32  Authority  -  Neutral  Aff. 

* 

53  Autiayrity  -  Pos.  Affect 

54  Anxiety  -  Stance 

. 55  Anxiety  -  Engagement 

56  Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff. 

57  Anxiety  -  Neg.  Affect 

I  58  Anxiety  -  NeutraJL  Aff«  ^ 

^  c-    -  ■    .  . 
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Table  1  (continued) 
STAGE  I 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


'»  Loadings  , 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
BRAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds  (oontinue^)         2  3456789  10 


I  tea 


59 

T  Stance 

OOU 

« 

.020 

.041 

.159 

.156 

-.015 

.791* 

-.2  30 

-.005 

.082 

60 

IPR  Engagement, 

.013 

.040 

-.071 

.122 

.031  ' 

.846* 

.117 

-.013 

-.272 

61 

IPR  -  Coping  Eff. 

.043 

.093 

.116 

.085 

.882* 

-.017 

.280 

.059 

.070 

.043 

62 

IPR  -  Hega'tive  Affect 

-.064 

-.146 

-.073 

-.179 

-.945* 

.04  7 

.005 

.025 

.020 

-.118 

.63 

IPR  -  Neutral  ^Affect 

.069 

.135 

,100 

,181 

.938* 

-.063 

.036. 

-.009 

-.043 

-.101 

64 

IPR  -  Positive  Affect 

-.020 

.043 

-.103 

-.005 

.031 

.060 

-.157 

-.060 

.085 

^5« 

65 

Task  Achievement  -  Stance 

.041 

.105 

.917* 

.084 

.070 

-.086 

.000 

.066 

.065 

-.070 

66 

Task  Ach.  -  Engagement  - 

-.035 

.094 

.843* 

,  .088 

.019 

-.028 

.001 

.022 

.080 

-.260 

67 

Task  Ach.  -  Coping  Eff. 

^108 

.090 

.902* 

.043 

.112 

-.065 

.034 

.157 

-.030 

.098 

^ 

Task*A£h'  -  Negative  Aff. 

-.140 

-.043 

-.498* 

-.023 

-.165 

.410* 

-.094 

-.171 

.148 

-.414* 

69 

Task  Ach.  -  Neutral  Aff . 

.038 

.030 

.328 

.040 

.115 

-.896* 

.035 

.026 

-.053 

.160 

70 

Task  Ach.  -  Pos»  Affect 

f 

.087 

.000 

r 

.035 

r.032 

'  .002 

.856* 

.044 

.^33 

-.073 

.188 

•  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  wcichted 
•core  for  each  fact»««^ee  text  for  further  explanation.  *. 
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* 

STAGE  III 

• 

• 

- 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

«  1 

BRAZIL  • 

14  Year  Olds 

.     Loadings  ' 
Factor  factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1          2          3          4          5         '6          7          8          9  10 

Item 

.64  T«8k  AchleveMhi  Attftud 

e  .357 

-.037 

-.004  .133 

-.216 

.045 

.357 

-.173 

- 

-.051 

.086 

St  Aitce 

.916* 

.071 

.158  -.023 

-.004 

-.084 

-.022 

.127 

-.042 

.027 

66  T.A. 

Engagement 

.932* 

.056 

.128  -.023 

.001 

.086 

-.019 

.103 

-.013 

-.028 

67  T.A. 

Ald/Advlce 

.898* 

.009 

.069  -.061 

.000 

.032 

-.032 

.143 

-.041 

-.004 

68  T.A. 

Coping  Effect 
Hostile  Affect* 

.907* 

.065 

.165  -.036 

.040 

-.004 

.000 

.091 

.010 

.110 

69  T.A. 

-.252 

-.029 

-.032  -.070 

-.175" 

.049 

-.035 

-.235 

-.057 

-.606* 

70  T.A. 

Depressive  Aff • 

-.130 

-.098 

-.009  -.011 

-.232 

.062 

-.098 

-.574* 

,083 

.011 

71  T.A. 

neutral  Af 

.272 

.051 

.027'  *  .066 

".06,0 

.089 

.027 

.875* 

.002 

.205 

72  T.A. 

Positive  Aff . 

-.075 

.044 

-.005  -.032 

.  277  ' 

-.231 

.084 

-^53* 

-.039 

.174 

Interpersonal  Relations 
^  Attitude 

.101 

-.052 

^ 

.038  -.027^ 

.036 

.003 

.249 

-.105 

.307 

-.074 

74  I.R. 

Stance 

.047 

.057 

.838*  .006 

.168 

-.033 

-.058 

-.005 

-.105 

-.066 

75  I.R. 

Engagement 

.212 

.101 

•.889*  .191 

.036 

-.02/? 

.027 

-.047 

.078 

-.067 

76  I.R. 

Aia/Advlce 

.195 

.105 

.887*'  .173 

.024 

-.027 

.024 

-.043 

'.077 

-.0^7 

77  I.R. 

Coprlng  Effe^ 

.132 

.101 

.935*  .075 

.020 

.073 

.039 

.054 

.011 

.063 

^7«  I.R. 

Hostile  Affect 

.099 

.055 

-.5*5*  .051 

.166 

-.343 

-.257 

^46 

-.051 

-.245 

79  I.R. 

Deprc^sslve  Aff. 

-.147 

-.101 

-.208  .360 

-.41?»-rT5^4 

.250 

.0^ 

.463* 

-.152 

80  I.R. 

Neutral  Aff. 

.062 

.041 

.592*  -.326 

*229 

.288 

-.009 

.037 

-.372 

.283 

81  I.R. 

Positive  Aff. 

-.163  ■ 

'  .019 

-.072  -.046 

-.100 

.014 

-.139 

.228 

.404* 

.209 

.  ERia 
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STAGH  IIl( 
SENTENCE  tOMPLETIOH 


tabic  2  (continued) 
WUZIL  -  14  Year  Olds 


Ite» 

*2  Authority  -  Attitude 
«3  Attth.  -  Stance  ' 
M  Auth.  -  Engagenent 
•5  Autb.  -  Ald/Advlce 
H  Auth.  -  Coping  Eff . 
•7  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff . 
W  Auth.  -  Depress. Aff. 

»  Auth.  -  Heutral  Aff.. 
fQ  Auth.  -  Positive  Aff. 
ftl  Anxiety  -  Attitude 

92  Aftx.  -  Stance 
Anx.  -  Engagewnt 

H  Anx.  -  Aid/Advice 

93  Anx.  -  Coping  Eff. 
H  kax.  -  Hosti'le  Aff. 
97  AnJF.  -  Depressive  Aff, 
^  Anx.  -  Neutrn]  Afff' 
%9  Anx.  -  Positive  Aff. 


V  Loadings 
Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor .Factor  Factor 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


Factor 
8 


Factor 
9 


Factor 
10 


.312 
.111 
-.054 
-.043 
-.004 
.055 
-.002 
-.043 
-.000 
.283 
-.002 
.082 
.088 
.027 
.052 
-.013 
.099 
-.254 


.099 

r 

.028 
.094 
.059 
.038 
-.109 
'061 
-.000 
-.128 
.821* 
.846* 

• 

.842* 
.881* 
-.362 
-.626* 
.671* 
.180 


.091 
.154 
.045 
"^.045 
.075 
-.133 
.045 
.0^ 
-.000 
-.135 
.093 
.098 
.073 
.  .086 
-.083 
.005 
-.035 
.169 


.120 
.103 
.050 
.010 
.119 
-.128 
".008 
.113 
.000 
.280 
.040 
.166 
.156 
.041 

.230 
.ft2 
.069 


\ 


.146 

.561* 

.253 

.229 
.833* 
-.516* 
-.584* 
.922* 
.000 
.022 
.054  ■ 
.057 
.071 
.120  ■ 
.132  - 
.328  - 
.177 
.088  - 

33G 


.226 
.083 
.050 
.057 
.122 
-.055 
■^080. 
.114 
.000 
.024 
-.163 
.110 
.113 
.086 
.075 
.008 
.207 
.348 


.224 
.442* 
.878* 
.875* 

-.325 

-.093 

-.011 
.086 
.000 
.276 
.003  . 
..0S8.- 
.081  - 
.051 

-.046 
.132 

-.070 

-.044 


-.144 
.151 
.025 
.109 
-.030 
.130 
-.159 
.028 
-.000  . 
-.134 
.179 

r 

-.116 
.115 
.O^f 
.107 
.222 
.006 
.289 


.340 
-.102 

.066 

.027 

.110 
-.591* 

.511* 

.054 
-.000 

.081 

.038 

.044 

.047  • 
-.067 
-.009  ■ 
.154  ■ 
-.110  « 
-.045  - 


V 

.085 
-.128 

.074 

.03^ 

.101 
-.269 

.273 
-.010 

.000 

.291 
-.140 
-.019 
-.023 

.ia7 

-.560* 
-.033 
.475* 
■.S02 


STAGE  III 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Table  2  (continued) 
BRAZIL  -  14  Tear  Olds 

Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  2.3 

✓ 

4 

Farf^®< 
raccor  r 

5  ' 

* 

acror 
6 

Factor 
7 

• 

Factor 
8 

Factof^ Factor 
9  10 

ItM 

WO  AggreMlon  -  Stance 

.WD 

•  121 

.711* 

.161  - 

-.210 

-.022 

.128 

-.207  .132 

101  Agg.  -  Engagement 

.794* 

.061 

.362 

.069 

-.025 

.012  -.013 

102  Agg.  -  Ald/Ad»lce 

.016 

.078 

.102 

.788* 

.044 

.349 

.063 

-.012 

.011  -.030. 

103  Agg.  -  Coping  Effect 

n7Q 

ni  ^ 
•  UID 

.199 

.554* 

.137 

.621* 

.041 

.051 

-.014  .048 

104  Agg.  -  Hostile  Aff. 

-.049, 

-.040 

-.046 

-.118  - 

.889* 

-.077 

-.070 

-.255"^  .003 

105  Agg.  -  Depressive  Aff. 

.051 

-.044 

-.064 

-.'348 

-.073 

.190 

.OSfT 

-.046 

.625*  -.031 

106  Agg.  •  Neutral  Aff. 

.089 

.076 

.078 

.246 

.165 

.821* 

.035 

.099 

-.089  .014 

107  Agg.  'fo^litive  Aff. 

0  ' 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

0 

0        , 0 

*  Theee  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 

•  score  for  each'factor«    See  text  for  further  explanation. 

V    .    ■  ■       ■    ■     '  ■ 


*  •  '        ^  Tablfe  3         *  • 

ITgM  COMPARISON  FOR  BRAZIL  14-  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


BRAZIL 
Factor  No. 


Stage 
•  I 


Stage 
III 


Stage.. 
I 


(Factor  Loadings) 
III 

Stage    Stage  Stage 
lil  I  III 


IV 

Stage  Stage 

I         III  " 


Stage 
I 


Stage 

III 


5&7 


VI 

Stage  Stage 

.1,  III 

6  W 


64  Task  Achievement 

-  Attitude 

65  TA  -  Stance 

66  TA  -  Engagement 
*67  TA  -  Aid/ Advice 

68  TA  -  Coping 
**69  TA  -  Hostile 
**70  ^  -  Depressive 

71  TV^eutral 

72  TA  -  Positive 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 
-  Attitude 

74  IPR  -  Stance 

75  IPR  -  Engagement 
*76  IPR  -  Aid/A3vlt«  • 

77  IPR  -  Coping 

**78  IPR  -  Hostile 

♦*79  IPR  -  Depressive 

80  IPR  -  Neutral 

81  IPR  -  pfasitive 


ERIC 


.92 
.84 

.90 
-.50 


,.91, 
.93 
.90 
.91 
(-.25) 
(-.13) 
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/ 


1 


(.16)-79  -84 
(.12). 85  .89 
.  -^.89 
.88  .93 

—.-95  -.38"' 


.41 

-.90 
.86 


.57 
.88 
.55 


.94 


(-.21) 
.59 


Table  3  (continued) 


BRAZIL 


Factor  No. 


I  II                    III            •       IV  V  ' 

Stage    Stage  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage  Stage 

I  ^       III  I         III         I         HI         I         III  .  I  III 

1          4  2          2>3          1.*          5  5  3 


82  Authority  -  Attitude 

83  Auth.  -  Stance 

,v  84  Auth.  -  EngagcHient 
*85  Auth.  -  Aid /Advice 
86  Auth.  -  Coping 
**87  Auth.  -  Hdstile 
♦♦88  Auth.  -  Depressiv^ 

89  Auth.  •  Neutral  / 

90  Auth.  -  Positive 
*91  Anxiety  •  Attitude 

92  Anxiety  -  Stance 

93  Anxiety  -  Engagement 
*94  Anxiety  -  Aid/Advice 

95^Ai&iety  •  Copi 
**96  Anxiety  -  Hostile 
**9?  Anxiety  -  D^prCHsive 


JtllK^ 


"^98  Anxiety  •  Neutral 
*99  Anxiety  -  Positive 


.92 

.82 

.73 

.85 

.84 

.88 

.88 

-.94  (-.36) 

.  '  -.62 


,94 


.67 


,58 


.56 


.89  .83 
-.92  -.52 

-.58  ^ 
.89  .92 


■■/.        _  ■    ■  • 

table  3  (continued) 

I  11  III  -■  IV  V 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  'Stage  "  Stage 

I       ni      -I       III       I    .  III..   _i     .111       I  ni 


Factor  No. 

1 

4  2 

• 

2  3 

/ 

1  A 
J.  ^ 

c 

lOCAggiresslon  - 

Stance 

•  88 

.71 

101  Aggres&lon  - 

Engagement 

•  61 

.79 

* 

*102  Aggression  - 

Ald/Adyice 

.79 

103  Aggression  - 

Coping 

.94 

.55  ' 

• 

**104  Aggressidn  - 

Hostile 

-.89 

(-.05 

**105  Aggression  - 

Depressive 

(-.35) 

*106  Aggression  7 

Neutral 

107  Aggression  - 

Positive 

.89 

.0 

3iO 

y 

*   -  This  variable  was  only  present  in  the  Stage  III  instrument 

J  In  the  Stage  I  instrument »  both. Hostile  and  Depressive  affect  were  scored  as  one  variable  "NegatiV^ 
iigna  in  this  factor  have  be^n  reverse  as  the  factors  are  mirror  images.    See  text  for  AffectV 
"Ma  '  ,  farther  details. 


• 

- 

Table  4 

* 

• 

STAGE  I 

OCCUPATIO^m  VALUES 

BRAZIL  -  14.  YEAR  OLDS 

Factor 
Loading 

11    Factor  12 
Loading 

Factgir  13 
Loading 

Factor  14 
Loading 

Factor  IS 
Loading 

Factor  16 
Loading 

Item 

w 

Altruism  ^ 

.622* 

•  UlU 

.027 

-.167 

-.258 

15 

Estheti/:s 

-.621* 

- • ^Ul^ 

.214 

-.131 

-.284 

16 

Independence 

-.108 

-.015 

-.019 

-.020 

'  -.039 

.880* 

17 

Management 

-.042 

-.050 

.023 

-.090 

.913* 

-.065 

18 

Success 

-.012 

r.068 

.837* 

.045 

-.036 

-.038 

19 

Self-Satisfaction 

p 

.593* 

-.050 

.136 

-.095 

-.451* 

-.143 

20 

Intellectual 
Stimulation 

.295 

.716* 

.028 

.072 

-.204 

-.077 

21 

Creativity 

-.283  , 

"*  •  \JOH 

-.196 

.028 

-.126 

H 

Security 

.310 

-.429* 

.289 

-.133 

-.132 

-.289 

23 

Prestige 

-.796* 

_  111 

—  .  1X1 

'.090 

-.157 

-.101   "  ' 

24 

Economic  Returns 

-.404* 

-.344 

.451* 

-.023 

.371 

.100 

25 

Surroundings 

.636* 

-.168 

-.063 

.335 

.020 

^.037 

26 

Assotiates 

.173 

-.171  ^ 



_  ,685* 

^^^061  

~  .048  

27 

Variety 

.080 

.731* 

.014 

.055 

'.038 

28 

Follow  Father 

.115 

,  -.190 

-.270 

-.786* 

-  .051 

.219 

-I—*  .   \ 

*  TheM  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  \>&tk€t  and  were  usei 

weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  f^^ther  explanation. 

i  to  construct  a  unit 

V 

\  # 

4 

Table  5 
STAGE  .III 

* 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


JBAZIL.  r  14  Year  Old* 


-Itea 

14  Altruism 

15  Eathetics 

16  Independence 

17  Kanageaeqt  ^ 

10  Success 

19  Self-Satisfaction 

20  latellectuai  Stimulation 

21  Creativity. 

22  Security 

23  Prestige' 

24  Economic  Returns 
-45 — Surtoimdlnga — 
'26  Associates 

11  Variety 
20-  Follow  Father 


Factor  11  Factor  12  FactorlS  Factor  14  Factor  15 
Loading       Loading       Loading  *     Loadiflg  Loading 


Factor  16 
Loading 


.717* 

-.167 

-.003 

i 

-.148' 

-.123  . 

-.137 

•  AH  X 

•  130 

-. 655* 

-.313 

-.313 

.1.74 

-.044 

.oil 

.840* 

-.058 

-.005 

1  Jo 

-.155 

.041 

-.019 

-.041 

-.924* 

1  A  T 

-.181' 

.781* 

-.056 

-.150 

.108 

.681* 

-.024 

.309 

-.182 

.054 

.173 

•  .236 

.753* 

.058 

-.123 

-.180 

.228 

-.400* 

.578* 

"  .252 

.059 

-.235  • 

.008 

.016 

-.251 

.174 

.151 

.710* 

..016 

-;679* 
-.660* 

-.222 
-.331 

.006 
.088 

-.373  * 
-.093 

^253 
.096  , 

.082* 
-.145 

.469* 

-.263 

.022 

.355 

,  -.144 

.319 

.316 

-.097 

■  -.534* 

.434* 

-.132  . 

.170 

.004 

.799* 

-.179 

> 

-.006 

.073 

-.042 

-.079 

.037 

-.110 

I 

-.266 

%745* 

.020 

*    Thwe  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  t40  of  better  and  were  used  to  construct 
N.^?M"tor.    See  text  forv further  explanation. 


a  unit  weighted 


Table'  6 


STACE  i 


fiCTOR  COMPARISON  FOR  BRAZIL  14  YEAR  eiDS  -  STAGES  1  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

STAG    E  III 


Factors 

11  ■ 

.14 
W 
16 


Factor  n\  Factor  12    Factor  13    Fan|:or  44    Factor  15    Factor  16 


.9077** 

L^0846 

'.1818 

■ .2389- 

'   .2524  > 

-.1231 

-.0177 

,9236** 

.0913 

.0223 

-.3652 

-.0662 

-.1713 

-.1341 

.9673** 

.0812 

-.0915 

.oisi  ^ 

.  '.2325 

r.3216  > 

-.liJ7 

.2838 

-.S574* 

.1180 

-.1358 

-,1056 

-.0154^ 

.1489 

-.0794 

-.9J05** 

-.2720 

* 

.0846 

-.0981 

.9128** 

.2306 

.1515  • 

1^ 


♦   ^  51allar  factord 
'**  ^  ^IdcntlciJ  factors 


343. 
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Table  7 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  BRAZIL  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III 


■  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES  (Factor  Loadinj;s) 


BRAZIL  . 
factor  No. 


S/age  Stage 

"I  III 


vin 

Stage  Stage 
I  III 


11 


11    -  12 


12 


IX 

e  Stage 
III 


13 


A. 

Stage  Stage 

-  I  III 


14 


15 


Staged Stage 

I  III 
TT 


15 


16' 


Stage  Stage 

I      iir- . 


16 


14 


U  Altruism  -.62  .12 

15  Esthetics     ^     -.62  "  ^.14)* 

16  Independence 
7  Management  ^ 

18  Sutc'ess 

19-  Silf-Satis.         .59  .68 

20  Imteli;  Stlm. 

21  Creativity       (-.^8)  -.40 

22  Security 

:23  Prestige  "        -.80  -.68 

24  Eco.  Returns      -.40  -.66 

25  Surroundifi^'       .64     ■  .47 

26  Associates 

27  Variety 

28.  Follow  Father 

-.^  * — ■  .  ^ 


-.40  ~.-.66  , 


,88 


.84- 


,78 


,91  .92*^ 
.45  (-.17) 


,72  .75 
,65  .58 
.43  (-.2J). 


(-.13)  j-.n*^ 


.45    (  .09) 


(-.34)  -.53 


.73  .80 


.68  (  .13) 
-.79  -.75 


(  .27) 


,84 


.43 


'344 


*  Theae  , numbers  in  parentHeses  ard  the  corresponding  lonAg  for  each  country  onithose  variables  that 
were  u$ed  in  the  unit  weighted  scores,  but  load  slgnlf«antly  ^In  one  country. 

**ERIC^*  J^"^  factor  have  bepn  reversed  as^  the  factors  are  ttlrror  images.    See  text  for 


:  ^  Table  H  -  ^   

STAGE  III 
VIEWS  &F  LIFE 

Loadings 

BRAZIL  r  14  Year  Olds  ^       *  Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor  Factor 

 17  18  19'         20   ^  21  22  ?1  2^ 

Item 


43 
44 

temal) 

Academic  Locus  of  Control 

•  Ux  V 

.005 

.045 

^43 
.052 

S3Q* 
-.028 

-  ni  7 

.  Ux  / 

'-.198 

nAA 
-.015 

.  uox 
.072 

» uo  J 

-.041 

45 

Av^Lxun  xiuicLion 

-  noo 

.  U!?  X 

007 
.  z  z  / 

1  Dn 

4  lUU 

ono 

nnA 

nil 

46 
H  w 

■■  ♦  c 

174 

A77* 

nnA 

—  .  U  J** 

• 

nA7 

«  1  AQ 

n4i 

.  UHX 

liSLc  Ol  Accxon 

■  jUI" 

.  U  J  / 

.  noA 

—   OA  A 

—  170 

—  .  1  /  Z 

—  -  yJoy 

nis  * 

.200 

4ft 

t 

inLrxuoxc"*i!»xurxn8Xc  woric  noLXv*  -* 

OA  ^ 
.  Zh  J 

— .  UUl 

1 

.  1  JO 

nc  1 
— .  U  J  J 

nc  1 
- .  U  J  J 

1  0  s 
- .  XZ  J 

^   nA  (\ 

40 

sn 

lasK  Acnxevcuienc'*i.nLerpersonai 

Relations 
uouipcLXuxon  —  lAMi^eraLXon 

.  UZl 

A1  ^ 

.  uu  / 

.  UlU 
—  100 

— .  izz 

.  Uol 

no  A 

-    A1  7 

.  U  J  / 

.  kjLh 
.  JjI 

nil 

- .  U  j1 

onA 
— .  zuo 

ifl  1* 

171 
—  .  X  /  X 

SI 

xnaepcnoctiL     vu^uaciiu  — 

>  UjO 

m  0 
.  uiz 

100 

■  izz 

071 
.  U  / 1 

—  SOA* 

in** 

001 

•  Z  7  J 

—  •  UOi| 

■  ZZ  0 

.  uou 

AA7* 

-  0*^1 
— .  Z^l 

»  rVAQ 
— .  yJHy 

nA7 
.  uo/ 

-  1  fto 

—  .  XO  X 

! 

.  KJc.  X 

4ft3* 

ins 

-  nift 

.  u  ^o 

1  Sfi 

.  X  JO 

'  54 

*5^1f— 'Other  Tnltlatltin  - 

.  U/ 7 

ni  s 

-  nAA 

1  An 

.  uoo 

nno 

^»lf—  Other  SoJver 

flA  1 
•  kJhL 

.  Ul  J 

-  nAO 

a  X 

•  •  UZ  J 

—  oil 

SAO* 

<  noQ 

1 1  ^ 

Sext  *  Joint  Intplementation 

nil 

ICO 

n  OQ 

1  Q"7 

Ip7 

-.040  . 

.  193 

-.060 

o  c  o 

.  358 

58 

InKtruaent    . -  Fantasy 

.OOS 

.473* 

.002 

.  363 

.094 

-.201 

'  .046 

-.154 

59 

Emotional  Conttel/Expressivity  - 

.117 

-,018 

-.201 

-.034 

.393 

.107 

-.071 

.016 

60 

Activity /Passivity  under  Stress 

.038 

.212 

.176 

.053 

-.076 

.100 

,574* 

-.109 

61 

Positive /Negative  Self-  Esteem  - 

.047 

.S12* 

-.124 

,    .034  • 

.045  . 

-.036 

.060  . 

.208 

62 

View  of  Life  (Complex/Simple) 

.108  ' 

-.094 

.118 

-.426* 

.272 

-.024 

.052 

-.005 

*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loa'ding  of  .40  or  bettor  and.  wore  used  to  constttict  n  unit  woly^litoc 
score  for^lkh  factor.    See  text  for  furtUcr  cxj)] auction. 


•    Trf>le  9 

i.  '  STAGE  I     '  '  ' 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY  ' 

'  *       '                      *  Loadings 
BRAZII.  "  14  Year  Olds    Factor  17  Factor  18 

Sub-Scores 

1  Active  Coping  '      ^  ^  .776* 

2  Passive  Coping    •  .815* 


3  Acti?^e  Defensive  . 

4  .Passive  Defensive  ,  ,271 


-.194 
.231 


-223  .758* 


.785* 


*    These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and,wpre  us^d 
to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for 
further  explanation.    '  -  , 


Tableg^O 
STAGE>III* 


SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVEWTORY 


BRAZIL  -  lA  Year  Olds 


Factor  Loading 


Sub-Scores 

37  Task  Achievement  ^ 

38  Authority 

39  Aggression 

40  Interpersonal  Relations 

41  ^Anxiety 


Factor  25 

.479* 
.712*  . 
.783* 
,584* 
,409* 


*    Th^sc  variables  bad  a  factoY  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
to  ^dnstruct  a  mit  weighted  scone  for  each  factor.    See  texf  for 
«  further  explanation.         <  > 
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Table  11 

COMPARISON  OF  FACTQUS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 


BRAZIL  '  14  Year  Olda 


COMMON  FACTORS 


«•«  Factor     Factor    Stage  I    Stage  III 
Daslgnatioa    Abbre-    Dcslg-  Deslg- 

 viatlon  nation      oatlon  NAHE 


.-I 

C(SC) 

1 

4' 

n 

C(SC) 

2 

2 

III  • 

^)  3 

1 

IV 

C(SC) 

4 

5  ' 

V 

C(SC) 

5  & 

7  3 

VI 

C(SC) 

6 

8 

VII 

OVAL 

11 

11 

Vl'lt 

OVAL 

12 

12 

IX 

OVAL 

13 

A 

OVAL 

14 

•iS 

OVAL 

15 

16 

XI 

OVAL 

16 

14 

UNIQUE 

FACTORS 

C(SC) 

8.' 

- 

C(SC) 

Q 

Lu 

C(SC) 

6  * 

C(SC) 

- 

7 

C(SC) 

- 

9 

C(SC) 

10 

^  C(VOL) 

17 

CfVOL) 

18 

C(VOL) 

- 

19 

C(VOL) 

C(VOL) 

21 

C(VOL") 

22 

C(VOL) 

23 

C(VOLj 

24 

C(SAI) 

17  •  • 

C(SAI) 

•18  ^ 

C(SAI) 

25 

Copes,  with  Aggression  ,p 
Copef  with  Anxiety 

Copes  with  Task  ^blevement  f 

Copes  with  Authority 

Copes  with  Irtterpersonal  Relations 

Meutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

Values  AltrulsB,  Surroundings',  and  Self-Satisfactiooj  does  not 
value  Prestige,  Economic  Upturns  (Esthetics  or  Cr^r^lvlty)* 
Values  Intellectwl  Stiiiulatlon,  Creativity  and  Variety; 
,  (does  not  value  Security)  . 
Values  Success^*  not  Esthetics;  (Values  Economic  Returns,  not 
Associates)  * 

r»oe^  not  value  Following  Father's  occupation  (or  Security; 
values.  Associates) 

Values  Management;  (doe's  n6t  value  Self-Satlsfactlon) 
Values  Independence  (and  Associates)  ► 

Positive. Attlc'^de  toward  Authority  and  Interpersonal  Relations* 
Positive  Affect  toward  Authority/ 

'  Positive  Affect 'fi<5ward'  Interpersonal  ^Retatlons.  lack'cf 
Negative  Affect  toward  Task  Ach'i^veaent 

Copes  effectively  with  Aggression,  with  Neutral, but  not  Positive 
Affect  ^ 
Active  confronting  of  Authority 

Depressive  Affect  about  probletns  of  Aggression,  Authority  with 
Interpersonal  Relations;  Positive  Attitude  toward  Interpersonal 
Relations;  lack  of  Hostile  Affect  toward  Authority. 

Neutral,  Non-Hostlle^rAf feet  toward  Anxiety,  and  lack  of  Hostile 
Effect  toward  Task  Achieveoenc 

fast  Rate  of  Action.  Ext r ins ica II y  >totivated.  Competitive 

Self-InltiXor,  Satisfaction  gained  froia  actual  accoraplisnoents , 
Positive  Self-Esteeo   

Prefers  Immadlate  Action  and  Earned  S^tus;  Confronts  Problems 
Views  Life  as  Simple;  Internal  Control 
Interdep^dept 
•Self-Solver  • 
Active  under  Stress 
Cpneern  with  Task  Achievement  ' 
Copes  effectively 

Shows  defensive  behavior  ^  *  " 

Copes  effectively 


The  variables  In  parentheses  only  apppar  In  one  of  the  factors. 
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Table  12 
SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCE S * 


S^ 


BRAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds  -  STAGE  I 


^-'Probability 
 Level 

*  " 

Copes  effectively  with  Aggressipn' via 

Stance  &  Engagement  with  positive,  not 

negative  Affect  ^  £^.001 

• 

Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via 

Stance  A  Engagement  with  neutral,  not 

negative  Affect  ^  £<  .001 

Copps  effectively  with  Authority  via 

Stai^e  with  neutral,  not  negative  Affect  g.<.001 

Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal 
Rila  tions  with^ neutral ,  not  negative 
Affect'  '         '  1 


^C(SC)1-I  .  F<  II** 

-^CCSOZ-II  F<  M 

^C(SC)4-IV  F<  M 

C(SC)5  F<  M 

CCSC)7.  F<  M 


C(SC)9  F:>M 
OVAL  13-IX'F<  M 

Wal  14-A   E<  M 


Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via 
Stance  .&^ngagement,  «         '    -  U 

Positive  Affect,  toward  Authority — 

Values  Success  &  Economic  Returns; 
doesn't  value  Esthetics 


£<  .003 

£  < .002  , 
£  < .043 

£  < .008 


Doesn't  vajue  Associates;  Follow  Father  £<.001 

t 


*    8/18 '(44Z)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  tesults  Were  not, spurious  (cf.  Godbout, 
^       Marston,  Ibrich,  Vaughan,  1977). 

**    F  -  Fmale    M  -  Male  >v  - 

An_  identical  sex  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 


-  The  sex  difference  on  this  factor  is  similahvto 
sample 


one  in  the  other 
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Table  13 
•   SlQjIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES*  . 
BRAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III  


C(SC)2-II 


C(SC)4-I 
^C(SC)5-IV 


Probability 
Level 

F  <  M**    Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  with  ^ 
neutral,  not  depressive  Affect •         £  <  .001 


F  <  M 
F  <  M 


c:(sc)7 

C(SC)9 


F  <  M 
F  >  M 


OVAL  11 -VI    F  >  M 

OVAL  14-XI  F  >  M 
'oval  15-\      F  <  M 


C (VOL) 18 


1  ^ 
C(SAI)25 


F  <  M 


Copes  effectively  with  Aggression     £  <  .041 
«« 

Copes  effectively  with  Authority  with  * 
neutral  &  depressive,  not  Jiostile 
Affect  toward  Authority  &  with  no 
depresive  Affect -toward  Interpersonal 
Relations.  4         £  <  .001* 


Copes  with  Authority 


£  <  .033 


Depressive  &  positive. Affect  toward 

In t erper senal  Relat  ions ;  DepreWive ,  - 

not  hostile  Affect  toward  Authgrity; 

and  depressive  Affect  toward 

Aggression.  £  <  .029 

Values  Altruism,  Self -Satisfaction, 

&  Surroundings;  doesn't  value  Creativity, 

Prestige,  &  Economic  Returns  £  <  ,001 

Values  Independence  ^  Associates 

-Values  Security  &  Follows  Father 

Prefers  Self-Initiation  of  Action: 
gains  Satisfaction  from .actual 
accomplishments;  and  has  positive 
Self-Esteem' 


£  <  .028 
£  <f  ,002 


F  >  M       Copes'  effectively 


£  <^006 
£  <  .021 


*      10/25  (40%)  of  the  significance  tests  were  si-gnificant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  , not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston, 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977). 


p 

1 


Female    M  «  Male  ^ 

4 

Identical  sex  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 


s      *  ^ 
"  The  sex  difference  on  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  in  the  other 

sample 

•  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample  ,  - 
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Table  14 
SIGHIFICANT  SES  DIFFER^ES* 


BRAZIL  -  lA  Year  Olds  -  STAGE  I  . 

^  '  ^ 


\^  Probability 

tevel 


i  V 

C(SC)J.-I      L<  M**    Copes  effectively  with  Aggression  via 

Stance  &  Engagement  with  positive,  not 
^    negative  Affect  p  <  .036 

C(SC)2-II    L>M       Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via 

Stance  &  Engagement  with  neutral,  not 

negative  Affects  p  <  .01 

QtSC)6-VI    L<  M       Positive  or  Negative,  not  Neutral 

AfTect  toward    Task  Achievement  p  <.003 

X(SC)8         L>M       Positive  Attitude  toward  Authority's 

Interpersonal  Relations  p  <.009 

OVAL  14-A    L>M       Values  Associates;  doesn't  Fallow  Father  p  <.039 

OVAL  16-XI  L<  H       Values  Independence*  p  <.005 

u?SAI)  18    L>M       Shows  defensfve  Behavior         *         '  p  <.00l 


*    7/18  (38X)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chatty. 
This  IndlcAes  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marstor 
Borlch,  Vaughan,  1977).  *  *  ' 

L  -  Lower  Class    M*  -  Middle  Class 

^    "An  identical    SES  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 


»  Ho  coaparable  instrtnnent  in  the  other  sample 


IT  Table  15 

SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCE S * 


BRAZIL  ~  14  Yfear  Olds  -'Stage  III 


C(SC)4-I 
C(SC)8-VI 

C(SC)9 


L  >  M**    Copes  effeetlvely  with  Aggression 
without  Depressive  Affect 


L  <M 


L  >  M 


OVAl  14-XI  L  <  M 
^C(V0L)19  '  L  <  M 


-  9 

C (vol) 20 
\  (VOL) 21 
'^C(VOL)22 
'^C^VOL>23 
^C(SAI)25 


L  <  M 

L*  <  M 

L  >  M 

L  <  M 

L  >  M 


Probability 
Level 

£   <  .017 

£  <  .025 


Neutrall,  not  positive  or  depressive 
Affect  ,towar<i^Task  Achievement  * 

Depressive  &  positive  Affect  toward 
Interpersonal  Relations;  DepresSive,,  not 
hostile  Affect  toward  Authority  and 
depressive  Affect  toward  Aggression       £  <  .016 


Values  Independence  &  Associates 


£  <  .006 


Prefers  Immediate  Action,  Earned  Status, 


Confront  Problems 

Internal  Locus  Of  Cohtr/5l 
Prefers  independent  action 
Prefers  to  solve  own  problems 
Active  (not  Passive)  under ^Stress 
Copes  effectively 


£   <  .006 
£  <  .029 
-.£  <  .001  ' 

£  <  .oor 

£  <  .006  ^ 
£  <^025 


10/25  (40X)  of  *the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chanc^. 
This  indicates  the  reiuUs  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston, 
^  Borich,  and  Vaughan,  M77) . 

**    L  *  Lower  Class  M  •  Middle  Class 

—  An  identical  SES  difference  in  both  samples  (St^es  I  and  Illj 


V  - 


-  No  comparable  Instrument  in  the  other  sample 
.   •  -320-V 
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Table  16a 


• 

Stage  I 

REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

s 

BRAZIL  -  14 

Year  Olds 

"criterion  :^ 

Readine  Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables : 

•  F 

P 

• 

Multiple  R 

Chanfie  . 

-"c  (SAD  18 

8.65 

.003 

.16 

.02 

.02 

C(SC)  7 

5.91 

.016 

.20" 

.04 

.02 

r  C(SC)  8 

4.33 

.038 

.23  ■ 

.05 

.01' 

C(SC)  4-IV 

6.12 

.014 

.26     *  • 

.07 

• 

,02 

OVAL  14-A' 

3.«0 

.052 

.28 

.08 

.01  ^ 

ED  ASP 

11.78 

.001 

.33 

.11 

.03 

RAVEN 

> 

Jll.41  * 

.  .001 

.  .37 

.14 

.0^ 

BRS 

29.28 

.001 

.46 

.21 

.07 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

 EI_ 


C(SC)  5-V 


.12 


.05 


■  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  acrods  ^araples 
.      Vo  coaparablc  Instrinaent  in  £he  other  sample 


i 
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Table  16b. 


Stage  -1 

HESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS' 


BRAZIL  ~  14'  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables : 


-C(SC)8* 

C(SC)4-IV 
OVAL  14- A 

^ED  AS^ 
RAVEN 
BRS 


Does'  not  report  Defensive  Behavior  , 
Copes  with  Interpersonal  Rela^i^s  via  Stance  and  Engage- 
Does  not  shov  positive  attitude  toward  Authority  ani"^* 
Interpersonal  Relations  — 
Copes  effectively  with  Authority 

Values  Associates;  does  not  value  Following  Father's 
occupartion  .  •  ' 

Educational  Aspiration 

Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explana 


tory *Variab 


|(SC)5-V    =    Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relat«ns  with 
neutral,  not- ne^^jltive  Affect. 

'  •  V  •         ^  •  ■ 


*  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

An  idejitical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
*     '        • »  *  '  ^' 

Factors, which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  ot  the  behavior 
^this  indicates.'   The  same  factor  may  be  describe^  in  opposite  terms 
,when;  in^some  ofher ^analysis,  it  has  a  positive  p'rec^lctive  value. 
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 Table 

17a 

* 

« 

Stage  III  ^ 

I- 

REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

BRAZIL.  -  14 

Year  Olds 

CRITERION: 

Reading  Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables: 

F 

P 

nuxLipxe  t\ 

,  r2 

2 

R  Change 

n 

C(V0L)21 

,17.71 

.  nm 

i  uux 

,  .09 

.09 

n 

-C(V0L)17 

« 

11.63 

.001 

.38 

.15 

.06 

-C(SC)4-I 

9.75 

.002 

•   i  ' 

.   ,  .44 

.14  - 

.04 

*C(SC)6  " 

■  7.18 

.01 

.47 

.22 

..03 

OVAL  14-XI 

5.82 

.02 

.50 

'  -  25 

.02  " 

RAVEN 

NS 

BUS 

1.12 

■  NS 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables:^ 

C(SC)^VI 
"c  (VOL)  20 

*feD  ASP  .  * 


.15 
.17 
.16 


.05 
.05 
.05 


•  So  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

"  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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Table  17b 
STAGE  III  . 
DESCRIPTION  OP  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


BRAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds  ^  GRITERION:  Reading  Achievement 


n 


C(V0L)21  «  Interdependent 
C(V0L)17.^  Deliberate,  intrinsically  motivated  and^ooperative 
C(SC)A-I  ^  Does  not  confront  Aggression  actively 
C(SC)6      =  Copes  with  Aggression  neutrally^  non-hostilely 
OVAL  14-X=  Values  Independence  and  Associates 
RAVEN       =  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

a 

BRS  ^        *  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:  '    ^  ' 

C(SC)8-VI  «  ffeutrnl,  not  depreWive  or  positive  Affect  tovirard  Task 

n  ^      .  '  Achievement. 

CtV0L)20    -  In  control  of  life;  although  simple  View  of  Life 

i     .  .  ^  •  ^       '  . 

ED^ASP     ,      Educational  Aspiration  .    \  *      '  ► 


"  »  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other. sample 

»^  «  An  Identlcil  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

*  -  Factors  which. predict  negatively  are  desci^bod  in  terms  of  the  behavior 
this  indicat-as.     The  same  factor  may  be  deV^ibed  in  opposite  terms 
when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive  predictive  value. 
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Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


BRAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds  -1 


CRITERION:    Math  Ac 


ement 


Predictor 


Variables:  • 

F 

Multiple  R 

^C(SC)4-IV 

3.29 

.022 

.12  ■ 

.02 

WaL  16-XI 

.026 

..17    .  . 

.03 

ED  ASP 

10.81 
-  5.32  ■ 

.001 
.022 

.'■'24 
•  .27 

.  Oo 
.07 

BRS 

^.92 

.048 

•  .29  ^ 

.08  . 

* 

* 

» •  r 

's>  * 

* 

• 

V 

• 

Additional  Explanatory  Varl^les:, 

>  * 

pr 

^  . 

r 

Change 
.02 

:  .01 
.03 

•  -  .01 
.01 


4 

4 


.1 


»  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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f  '  Table  18b 

DLSCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 
.,,BRAZIL      14  Year  Olds    CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 


t(SC)4-IV  =  Copes  effec^ijfely  wljih  Authority 
^OVAL  16-XI=  Values  Independence 


ED  ASP       ^  Educational  Aspiration 
•RAyEN^      =  RAVEN  Fro^essiva  Matr: 
BRS  =  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


1 — — ; — —  •  *  .  ^  V  '  ♦•^^ 

-»  An  iderrexcal  F>redIctor       explanatory  faotOr^crp^s  sampl-  ' 


es 


# 
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Table  19a 
Stage  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


BRAZIL  -  14' Year  Olds 


CRITERION:    Math  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables : 


t (VOL) 22" 

3.31 

.07 

.13 

.02  ' 

.02 

■ic(SC)5-IV 

^  2.51  • 

.12- 

.18 

.03 

.01 

C(SC)7 

7.27 

.01 

.26 

'  .07 

.04 

-  OVAL  15-A 

4.85  ^ 

.03 

.31 

'  .09 

.02 

.    OVAL  16-X 

4.77 

.03 

.34  ^ 

.12 

.02 

OVAL  13-IX 

4.54 

■  .03 

•  .38* 

.14 

,  .02 

-ED  ASP 

5.49 

.02 

.41 

.  .17* 

.03 

^VEN 

7.24 

.01 

.45  » 

.20  - 

.03 

BRS* 

2.46 

NS 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


OVAL  14-XI 


.17 


.03 


-  Ho  comparable  Instrune^ln  the  other  saBq>le 

■  An  idanttcal  predictor  or  c'xplanatory  factor  across  saiiq>les 
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V  Table  19b. 
Stage  III 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS. 


RAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Math  Achieveroent 


»    Self  solver  of  problems 

-C(SC)5-IV*=    Cope^  effettively  with  Authority  with  Depressive  or 

^Neutral,  not  hostile  Affect;  Depressive  A/fect  toward 
Interpersonal  Relations. 
C{SC)7         =    Active  confronting  of 'Authority . 

-OVAL  15-A*-*   Does  not  value  Security  or  Following  Father's  pccupatipn. 
OVAL  16-X    =     Does,  not  value  Management 

OVAL  13-IX  =    Values  Success  not  Esthetics  or  Associates 
tED  ASP  ' 
i. 


RAVEN 
BRS 


=    Educational  Aspiration 

V 

=t  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
=    Behavior  J^atljjg  Scale 


A 


ERIC 


Addi 

i 


tional  Explanarery  Variables; 


OVAL  I4-XI     ^    Values  Indepcndence^anc^Assoclates 


»  Np  comparable  instrument  in  the  ottieiT sample 

»  An  Identical  predictor,  or  ^xpla^tory  factor  across  sampiM  ^ 

*  ^  Factors  which*  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms 'ofTlie^ 

•   behavior  this  indicates.    The  samfe  factor  may        described  in 
i       opposite  terms  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value.'  .  .  . 
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Table 

20a 

Stage 

I 

REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

4 

BRAZIL  r  14  Year  Olds 



CRITERION : 

Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor 

Variables:  F 

P 

Multlp!be  R 

r2  ' 

Ch^jage 

OVAL  14-A  6.23 

.ois 

.13 

RAVEN  10.92 

.22  6 

.05 

> 

.  .  -03 

^BRS  188.37 
• 

« 

.001 

• 

.62 

•  39  • 

•A* 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

■pr 

P  r 

r 

• 

An  idetic^eal  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across 


^nples 
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Table  20b 

Stage  I  ,     *  '  * 

c  -  'I  . 

DESCRIPTlOif  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS  v. 

^     '  T  ^  

BRAZIL  -  14  Year^-»kts   CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 


OVAL  14-A    =  Va-lues  Associates;    does  not  value  Following  Father^ 

nATr^v,  *  occupation 

RAVEN           =  RAVEN  Progressive  Matrices  - 

i  ^ 

=•  Behavior  Rating  Scales 


s 


I 


»  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across-  samples^ 
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Table  21a 

Stage  III  *  . 

^  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

BRAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds  CRITERION;  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 
Variables:  - 

F 

Multiple  R 

r2  • 

R^  Change 

C(SC)7 

5.69 

.02 

.18  ■ 

• 

.03 

.03 

OVAL  U-VII 

• 

5.26  . 

.02 

.24 

.06 

.03  • 

RAVEN 

2.68 

.10 

.  .26 

.07 

.01 

29.44 

1 

.001 

f 

• 

.45 

.20 

.13 

* 

t 

Additional  Explanatory 

Variables: 

•* 

pr 

P 

r 

p 

• \An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  acrose  samples. 


Table  21b. 
^        .  Sta^e  III 

Ck^criptiqn  of  regression  factors  >^ 

BRAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds   CRITERION;  Grande  Point  Average 

ftredictor 

VarlrabireBr  ' 

C(SC)7  =   Active  confronting  of  Authority 

OVAL  11-VII  =    Values  Altruism,  Self-satisfaction  and  Surroundings; 

does  not  value  Creativity,  Prestige  or  Economic  Returns 

RAVEN  «    RMven  Progressive*  Matrices 

^BRS  =    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


^  «  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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Table  22 


PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 
BRAZIL  -  14  Year  Qlds.  -  Stage  I  -  ^  ^ 


Aptitude  (unique)  3.0% 
Coping/Motivation  (unique)  8.4% 


Reading  Achievement    Math  .Achievement  GPA 


1.4% 
5.1% 


3.0% 
1.7%* 


Total 


14. 0^ 


.  7.3% 


4.8% 


,  BRAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Aptitude  (urfique) 


1.0% 


Coping/Motivation  (unique)  22.5% 

\ 


Total 


24.8% 


3.3% 
18 . 2% 

20.0% 


1.4% 
6.5% 

7.2% 


Table  23 
CORRELATIONS  AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 


BRAZIL  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


'         ■  .  

Reading  Achievement  Math  Achieveitfent  GPA 

.31  .20 
.29 


Reading 
Math  ' 
GPA 


V 

BRAZIL  -  14  ^ar  Olds  -.Stage  III 


Reading  . 

Aath 

CPA 


NS 


.46 
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»      MEXICO  10  YEAR  OLDS  ~  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns 
associated  with  achitvement  in  Mexican  10  year  old  students  from  the 
1965  (Stage  I)  and  1968  (Stage  III)  samples.     The  results  include 
factor  analyses  of  the  coping/motivational  instruments-.  Sentence 
Completion,  Occupa^ionai  .y'alues,  and  the  Social  Att itudes  , Inventory . 
The  factor  contparispon  findings  are  presented,  indicat  ing  "the  degree  ' 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  samples  of  Mexican  students.  Sex 
and  ^cioGconomic  status  differences  are  then  described .     Finally,  ' 
the  regression  analyses  are  delineated  in  order  to  show  the  specific 
factors  that  predicted  and  explained  actrieveinent  for  these  students. 

FACTOR  ANALYSES 
Sentence  Completion 

"      Factor  analyses  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted,  for 
both  Stages  I  and  III,   in  ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  substantial 
percentage-  -of  the  respects^ve  variances.     These  variables  grbuped  primaril 
according  to  behavior  «eas,  e.g.,  aggression  variables  loading  on  one 
factor,  authority  variables  on. another.     The  Stoge  I  analysis  appears  in 
Table  1.     There  were  five  general  factors  ccrrRponding  to  coping  with  ' 
aggression,  aut,hority,  anxiety,   interpersonal  relations,  and  task  achieve 
m'-nt.     Unit  weights  were  constructed  using  those  variables  having  a  facto 
loading  (  >^  .AO).     For  example,  factor  1  consisted'  of  all' five  variables' 
dealing  with  cr ping  with  anxiety.     The  remaining  factors  also  tended  to-  * 
have  variable  loadings  wpouped  according  to  sub-aspects  of  the  behavioral 
•ireas.  i  ^  • 

Ab  these  factors' appeared  to  be  yjj^lding  similar  results,  a  com-  - 
parison  of  the  five  principal  facte  rs  was  made  (i,_c  Table  3').  T'hese 
factors  were  highly  similar,  with  resp>ective  percenfages  of  cco-jnon  .  ' 
variables  across  stages  of  1007,  100%,  75%,  80%,  and  60%1     Some  of  the 
variables  wnich  dxd  not  load  higher  than  .40  oil  both  stages  still  showed 
a  sin.ilar  direction.     I/hile  ^\\^  f>rogram  RELi^^TE  could  not  be  run  due  to 
diffr^rent  number'^  of  variables  in""the  two  stages,  these  factors  were 
conbidfred  .^dencical,**'  and  appeared  to  indicate  a  stable  "Mexitan'*^ 
construct  s^tera  at  age  10  that  defined  copAOg.  skills  in  the  five  areaS, 
separately,  '  ^  • 

Occupaj.  tonal  Values 

Farctor  analyses  of  the  Occupational  Values  variables  yielded  six 
factors  in  both  Stages  I  and  III.    ^Once  again,  variables  having  a  factor 
loading  ^  .hu  ^ere  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each 
factor  (see  analyses  in  Tables  4  and  5). 

A  cdnparison  of  t'he  Occupational  Values  factors,  according  to  the 
RELATE  facfqr  comparison  method,   Is  represented  in  Table  6.     It  can  bt- 
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seen  that  three  of  the  six  factors  were  "simila'r,"  having  a  cosine  of  .8 
or  better  (interpreted  similar  to  a  correlation  coefficient).    Table  7 
depicts  the  item  comparison  of  these  three  factors  acrpss  ,the.  two  stages. 
The  result^of  this  comparison  indicated  some  Similarity  in  constructs 
across  time  for  Mexican  10  year  old  students. 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory  *  '  ^ 

The  factor  analysis  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI)  for 
Stage  I  is  UlustrAted  in  Table  9.    This  was  a  self -report  measure  of 
coping  effectiveness.    Two  factors  emerged:     Positive  coping  and  ineffective 
or  defensive  responding.     Curiously,  the  variable  of  passive  defensive 
behavior,  normally  a  negative  measure,  also  loaded  with  the  coping 
variables  such  that  some  of  the  students  who  reported  effective  or 
positive  coping,  also  reported  some  use  of  passive  defensive  behavior 
in  dealing  with  problems.     (This  pattern  appeared  ^.n  .the  Italian  sample, 
as  well.)  ^  '  ^ 

In  Stage  III,  the  SAI  was  an  entirely  different  questionnaire.  The 
factor  analysis  is  shown  in  „Table  ID,,  and  one  factor  emerged.     This  3- 
factor  reported" effective  coping*  across  all  but  one  of  the  behavioral  ^ 
areas.    The  anxiety  variable  was  loaded  in  the  same  direction,  but  jjoj 
significantly.^ 

SUflMARY  OF  FACTOR.  COJIPARISON  ACROSS  SAMPLES 

The  summary  of  the  cdmparlson  of  all  fadtors  from  the  first  ^d 
second  samples  is  presented  in  Table  11.    The  comparison  was  made  between 
the  Sentence  Completion  and  Occupational  Values  instruments  which  were 
administered  to  iJoth  sajnples.     (The  SAI  was  re-designed  for  the  second 
sample.)    Table  11  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  general  comparability 
of  the  factor  structures  acj'oss  the  two  samples.     If  a  factor  in  one 
sample  had.no  corresponding  fac\or  in  tl)e  other  sample,  the  factor-  re- 
tained its  original  designation!    For  example,  the  Sentence  Completion 
factor  C(SC)7  of  Stage  I  had  no  comparable  factor  In  the  second  stage. 
If,  however,  a  factor  did  have  a  jcomparable  factor  irt  the  other  sample, 
it  received- a  new  designation. 

The  comparison  of  the  Sentence  Completion  factors  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  their  factor  content,  described  earlier*    The -five  majqjL 
factors  were  very  similar  and  were  referred  to  as  "identical**  factors. 
These  factors  received  a  Roman  numeral  designation,  as  indicated  in 
Table  11^ 

The  Occupational  Values  instrument  was  compared  by  the  RELATE 
factor  comparison  method.     Three  of* these. factors  were  called  "similar" 
(RELATE  value  of  .80  to  .90)  and  they  received  an  alphabetic  designation. 
For  example »  similar  factor  "A"  consisted  of  original  factors  OVAL  11 
in  both  catft£j^gg^    f^ip  iinyipfg^  factors  in  each  sample,  having  no  comparable 
factor  in  the .other  sample,  were  listed  below  these. 
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la  the  Mexican  10  year  old  sample,  the  five  primary  Sentence 
Completion  factors  were  identical  acoross  stages.    U\\i*le  there  ver-:^ 
nq  Identical  factors  in  the  Occupational  Values  comparison,  three  of 
the  six  comparisons  were  similar.     T^ese  results  indicated  that  t.^.e 
factor^  structures  in  the  two- samples  were  similar^in  mapy  respect^,, 
and  providtfd  evidence  that  the  cOping  and  motivation  patterns  represented 
by  these  factors  may  remain  stable  in  the  Mexican  l5  year  old  stt^dent 
population.  '  *  *^ 

SF.X  DIFFERENCES 

Sta|te  I  sex  differences  are  listed  in  Table  12.     Males  tendfc;i  to 
cope  moreVeffectively  with  anxiety  and  with  task  achievement.  Ti.^re 
were  many  s^-^dif f q rences  on  the  Occupational  Val-ues  factors.  Males 
placed  greater  val^e  on  prestige,  economic  returns,  iirtellectual  stimu- 
lation, creativity,  and  following  father ' s 'occupat ioa.       Females,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  highly  val-ued  altruism,  self-saj:isfaction yi*  pleas mt 
surroundings,  associates,  esthetics,  management,  and  variety. 

In  Sta^e  III,   females  coped  more  effective!.'  with  aggression,  and 
expressed  less  hostile  affect  toward  both  interpersonal  relations  and 
authority.     In  a  work  setting,  .iiales  placed  greater  value  on  management, 
prestige,  economic  returns,  creativity,  and  following  father's  vccupa- 
tion.     Females,  iowever,  more  highly  valued  altruism,  self -sat  i.sfact  ion, 
pleas^t  surrour^ngs,  associates,,  intellectual  stimulation,  success*,  and 
security. 

The  pattern  of  sex  differences  in  Occupational  Values  was  relatively 
consistent  acro^^s  stages  in  these  Mexican  10  year  old  samples-.  Ma^es 
tended  to  place  greater  va^ue  oh  managerial  power  and  creativity,  as  well 
as  extrinsic  concerns  such  as  prestige  and  financial  gain.    'Females,  9n 
t'ne  other  hand,  tended  to  value  work  which  offered  sel  f-sat/sf  ac  t  ion  and 
a  chance  to  help  -others,  as  well  a^  peasant  surroundings  and^  friendly* 
associates.  .  » 

SES  'DIFFCRENCES  '  ' 

'  ■  ^  '  '  "^'^  .  ' 

Thercl.were  ^many  soci^  class  differences  in  both  samples  of  Mexican' 
10  year  olds.  ,  Stage  I  differences  are  listed  in  Table  14.  Middle-class 
students  coped  more  effectively  with  authority  and  expressed  a.  more 
positlv'  attitude' toward  both  authority  and  interpersonal  relations  than  . 
did  the  lower  class.     In  work,  the  m^iddle  class  more  highly -^y^lued  altruism 
self-satisfaction,,  surrpund ings ,  success,  security,  independence,  and 
following  father^s  occupation*     Lower-class  students,  on  tKl!  other 'hand, 
placed  greater  v.alud  on  prestige,  economic  returns,  esthatics,  management, 
and  vafiety.     In  addition,   lower-class  students^. reported' more  defensive 
behavior  on  t  le  SAI  than  did  the  middle  class^ 

In  Stage  HI  (Table  15),  middie-class  students  coped  more  effectively 
in  the  behavior^  areas  of  task  achievement,  interpersonal  rel^ations, 
.authority  v^^nd 'anxiety.     The  middle  class  also  tend^id  to  express  less  ' 
hostile  or  ci^ressive  affect  toward  the  various  behavior  areas  than  did 


0 


0 
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the  lower  class.     In  work,  middle-class  students  placed  greater  va^u^e 
on  creativity,  esthetics,  and  independetlce,  vhereas  the  lower  class' 
valued  syrroudings  and^ associates  more  highly. 

)  Despite  many  social  class  differences  in  either  stage,  there  was 
..only  one  common  to  both  samples  of  Mexican  10  year  olds.  Middle-class 
^'    students  consistently  coped  more  effectively  with  aufebotity  than  did 
the  lower  clas3. 

SUMMARY  OF  R^RESSIOW^ANALYSES 

Reading  Achievement  ,  - 

Predictors  of  readirig  achievement  for  Stage  I^'are  listed  in  Tables 
16a  and  16b.     In  the  regression  equation,  coping  with  authority  was 
a  negative  pjredictor.    However,  there  was  a  suppression  effect  involved. 
Coping  with  authority  was  actually  positively  correlated  with  reading 
achievement.    This  variable  apparently  shared  variance  with  other 
variables  in  the  regress;Lon  equation,  however^  in  such  a  way  that  the 
remaining  association  of  coping  with  authority  to  reading  achievement 
was  negative, 

.  •  -  . 

'  In  a  worif  setting,  better  readers  in  Stage  I  placed  greater  value 
on  altruism,  self-satisfaction,  and  surroundings  in  contrast  to  pivestige 
and  economic  returns.    They. did  not  value  variety  or  managerial  power. 
(There  tVas  |pSuppression  effect  in  OVAL  12,  probably  duetto  sharing 
variance  associated  .with  indepejitdepc^  in  OVAL  15.     Our  b?st  interpretation 
^  of  this  is  that  the  shared  variance,  add  thj,g_^ndependence,  was  not 
associated  with  reading  achievement •)/ Good  readers  valued  intellectual 
stimulation  and  creativity,  but  not  surroundings  and  associates  on  a 
dimension  of  intellectual  and  creative  challenge  vs.  pleasant  working 
condidtions.     In  addition,  tetter' readers  were. rated  higher  by  ttleir 
peers  on  the  ?RS,  had  higher  aptitude. scores,  ftnd  higher  aspirations 
for  both  career  and  "education.  «^ 

There  were  many  predictors  of  read&g  achievement  in  Stage  ,111 
(Tables  17a  and  17b).    Good  readers  coped  well  in  interpersonal  rela- 
tions and  with  anxiety.     C(SC)6  was  not  significant,  but  'shaded  variance 
with  C(SC)4,  coping  with  authority,  causin^^his  latter  factor  to  show 
up  negatively  in  the  equation.'  Since  the  ^Iple  correlation  of  C(SC)4 
to  reading  achievement  was  .23,  this  suppression  effect  <:an  most  'f^ 
accurately  be  resolved  by  viewing  C(SC)4,  coping  with  authority as  a 
positive  predictor  of  achievement  in  reading..   Good  readers  were  also  ■ 
rated  highly  by  thtfir  peers  on  the  BRS. 

« 

Another  suppression  affect  occurred  in  this  sample  between  OVAL 
*"    12  and  16.    Although  OVAL  16  was  a^ne8;ative  predictor,  it  actually  had 
a  very  low,  simple  correlation  of  .03  with  reading  achievement.  The 
variable  of  creativity  was  positively  correlated  with  reading,  while 
-variety  was  negatively  correlated.     It  appears  that  the  portion  of 
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creativitt'  associated  with  task  achievement  was  shared  b^^ween  om  12 
and^OVAL  16^  however,  sa  that  this  positive  relationship  was  accounted*  - 
for  in  OVAL  12.     This  resulted  in  a  suppression  effect  in  OVAL  16,  « 

,  allowing  variety  to  emerge  as  dominant.     In  sum,  it  appeared  thi^  better 
rfeadcrs  more  highly  valued  creativity,  'but  valued  surroundings , "associates , 

^  and  variety  ^less  than  poor  readers.     In  addition,  better  readers'  placed 
greater  value  on  altruism  and  self-satisfaction,  and  less  on  management, 
prestigff,  economic  returns,  success,  and  se'curi^.     Finally,  good  readers 
also  had  higher  Aptitude  scores  and  higher  occupational  and  educational  " 
aspirations.  v  ' 

ftere  were  two  other  correlates  of  reading  achievement  in  Stage  III, 
coping  with  task  achievement ,  and  positive  attitude  toward  both  Yask 
achievement  ajiid  authority.  _ 

Across  the  two  stages,  p.ood^eaders  coped  effectively  with  authority' 
and  were  tated  highly  by  their  p^ers  on  the  BRS.     In    work , ^these^  students 
valued  altruism  and  self-sat ibf act  ion  as  opposed  to  prestige  and  economic 
returns.     They  also  valued^  creativity  rather  than  surroundings" or  ass-ociates: 
In  addition;  better  readers  consistently  had  hi^'^or  aptitud^  scores  and 
'  higher  aspirations  for  both-  career  and  education.  ^  • 

Math  Achievement 

Predictors  of  math  ac^fiievement  in  Sta--  I  are  Jistedf  in  Tables  18a 
and •! 8b. Students  who  did  well  in  math  tended  not  to  ^ope  with  task 
achievement  by  confronting  the  problem  aitd ,   Lu  fact,  were  negative  in  4 
affect  toward  ^ask  achievement.     They  did  express  positive  attitudes  * 
toward  authoritv^  and  interpersonal  relations,  hoveyer.     In  vork,  good 
nath  students  valued  altruism,  self-satisfaction,  and  surroundings  in 
contrast  tcj  prestige  and  economic  returns.     Aptitude  was  not  a. signif icant 
predictor.     The/  were  rated  highly  by  their  peers  oh  the  BRS.  ^ 

There  were  several  othgr  factors  associated  with  math- achievement 
in  StaK^^I.     CcTping  with  anxietv  was  negartivcly  correlated  with  math 
achievement.     Thre-e  Occupationl  Values  factors  were  associated  with  ^ 
success-  in  raatK:     valuing  foUowing  father's  occupat  ion  ,^  but  not  esthetics; 
not  valuing  variety;  Valuing "  intellectuar>ij»imulation  and  creativity,  but   '  . 
aot   indepenid;«jnce,  surroundings^  or  as.sociate^.     In  addition,  educational, 
and  occup^tie^al  aspirations  were  related  to  math  achievement  in  the 
Stage  I.gample  of  Mexican  10  year  olds.  •  * 

In  Stage  III  (Tables  19a  and  19b)^  good  math  students  coped  well 
wit*"  interpersonal  relations,  but  at  the  same  t imo  . expressed- more  hostiJe, 
affect  than  poorer  student^'  toward  both  interpersonal  relations  and  l 
authority.     They  reported  themselves  as  copinj^  well,  on  the  SAI ,  and  ' 
were  rated  1)  ^hly  by  their  peers  on  the  BRS.    .In  worM,  good  math '  students 
placed  less  value  on  success  and  security  than  poorer  studemts.  They" 
valued  creativity  as  opposed  to  surroundings  and  as^;uci#tes.  There 
was* a  suppression  effect  In  OVAL  16  which  showed  up  as  a  negative  predictor 
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oquatlotf»    -Tho  olmpl^-€0^g#lation  a£  factor- 
achievement  j^as  COS.**  Creativity 'had  a  positive  simple  correlation  - 
of  ,24^  while  variety  negatively  c6rrelated  at  -,22.     It  appears  that-  I/* 
the ^suppression  involved  shared  variance  on  the  creativity  variable  in-  ^ 
gOVAL  12  and  OVAL  16,    Thus,  the  positive  contribution  of  creativity 
'was  a^kfSunted  for  in  OJiAC  12,    j3VAL  16  reflects  the  fact,  then,.th^t 
goo4/math  studentV^fTaced  less  value '  on  variety  than  .pi>or  students,*  In  ^ 
addition,  better  students  valued  altruism  a^d  self-satisfaction,  rather 
^£han  management ^  prestige,  and  .economic  returns.    Aptiti^de*  and  educational 
aspiration  ^eris^also  predictive  in  this  sample.     There  were  two^other  ^  ^ 

correlates  of  math  achievement;  coping  wifh  authority*  and  occupational.  '  * 
a^pir^atiqft,      *         •      *  '     <^   '  '  '  ^ 

A  comaarl^on  of- the         s-sges  showed,  that  Me^iican  10  year  olds  who  ^  '  , 

w^e  gpod  an  math  consistently  had  relatively  High  educational  and 
occupant jfoiial  aspirations,  .  In  work,  the£;e  s'tudents  valued  creativity  a\i 
opposed  to  surroundiogs  ^nd  associates,    Also,  they  valliec  altruism  and 
self-satisfactix>n,  rather  than  prestige  and^  economic  returns.  Finally, 
better  math  students^  were  rate<i  high^^er  l>y^their  ^ieers  on  the  Behavior   *  ^ 
.Ratiog  Scale.         .        •  ^  '  '  ,  , 

Grade  foint  Average  ^  .    ^  T       '    ^  * 

Predictors  of  GlfA  for  Stage  I  ar,e  listed  in  Tables  20a  and^  20b.     On  . 
tfe  self -^report  measure  (SAX),  students  with  higher  grades  reported 
better  overall  copittg  ^ijd  less  defensive  behavior  than  pdorer  students. 
They  were  also  ^ated  higher  by  theii^  peers,  on  the  BRS,  Jjj^y  Occupational* 
Values  factoids  were  also  .precUctive  of.GPA  in^  this  samp^Pew  Successful  \ 
students  valued  altriAsmy/seif-satisfaCtion .  and' surroundings  rather  than 
prestige  and  ^oiiomic  returns-,   "They  valued  variety  less  than  poorer, 
students.    They  valued  inyependeppce  a^  opposed  jo  mana^em^nt , .  ,At,  the       V       *  ,  ^ 
same  tY\e,  th^Y  valued  intellectual  "Stimulation  and^creativity  in-^contrast  ^  o 

to  Independlnce,  surroundings,  aiuf  associates,  ^(Note  that  4  var^ble,^uch ;  *      ,  ^ 
Bts  indep^nd^nje*  may  hol<^j^£posfte  weights  in  co^ination  wirtih  different     *      ^        j  ^ 
variables  which  compose  factors  fepresentinj;  different  c^ftc^t  structures.) 
Aptitude  and%aucat ign^l  asp^d^on  Were  also  predictive^'  3^n  addition, 
valuing*  success  and*  s^urjd||^*^-Jhd  occupational  aspirations  were  corre-  ^ 
lated  with  GPA  'in^  this  saiflSle.       '         "   .       '  < 

*  "  *  '  r 

^  .  *There  were  numefdu^' predictors  of  GPA  in'Stage  III  (Tables  21a  ^nd  \  ^ 

21b^.  #Succ^ssful  students^^ coped  effectively  with  both    interpersonal       •  •    ^  * 

Pelfetions  knd  ^authority.     It  is  difficulr  to  l,nter*pret 'C{SC)6,  depressifve'  * 
af feet  <ow^rd ^interpersonal ^relations,  authority,  and  -aggression ,  sinc^       ^  I 
there' was  a  suppression  effect  involved.    This  factoE  turned  up  as  a  . 
positive  prediotor  in  the  e^iuation  even  though  its, simply  corfelatioj^' 
with  the  criterion. was  -.lA.    The'  suppression  was  apparfently' with  C(SC)2 
and  C(SC)3,  since  C.(SC)6  correlated,  with  tach  ^of  these  in  a  negative.  *  ^\ 
direction  larger  than  -.5.    The  former  two  factojss',  coping  with  inter-  f 
^rsonai  relations  and  coping  with  authority ,  "^suppres^ed"  the  .primary 
negative  correlation  of.  Cj(SC)6  with  the  critl^ion,,^A.    Apparently,  .  ♦ 
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there  was  som«  remaining  variance , shared  between  CPA  and  C(SC)6,  so  that 
.    sonefcspect,of  depressive  af fecV  did  relate  to  success  in  GPA,  despite 
the  primary  negative  correlation  between  defressive  aff-ect  and  GPA. 

Students  with  hig+ier^CPA  rep'or'ced  themselves  as  bet Cer^  overall 
c^r.s  (SAD  and  were  rated  higher  by,  their  .peers  on  the  BRS.     They  ' 

:^^.T'f^'"°'^P°'^''''''  anxiecy-arousmg  issues  fnan  less  ^ 

•successful  students.       In  work,   these  students  valued  creativity  rather 
t  lan  surfoundings  and  associates.     They  valued  variety  less  than  poorer 
students  (see  math  achievement,  Stage  III,. for    discussion  of  su^oression' 
involving  creativity  in  OVAL  12  and  OVAL  16,  which  was  also  present  in 
tHis  equation).     In  addition,  good  students  valued  intellectual  sti;nu- 
lation  as  Opposed  to  following  father's  occupation.     Aptitude  was  also  a 
significant  piredicCor  of  CPA  in  tljis  sample.  •  " 

•  There  were  several  other  "factors  correlated  with  GPA  in  Stage  III 
The.se  included  coping  wilth  task  achievement,  anxiety,  and  aggr-s^.ion, 
and  lack  oi  hostile  a£f«ct  toward  authority.     Vaiuirig  altruisn  ^nd  self- 
S-ati3faction  but  not  ^nanagemcrt^  prestige,' or  eco.nomic  returns  -.va-,  also 
related  to  GPA.     Occupational  and  educational  aspirations  ware  t-.e*-  final 
correlates.  -  '        •  " 

•    '  .  i 

A  comparison  across  s-tages  Indicated  that  successfu^udents  con- 
sistently had  higher^d-pcitude  scored  and-h^^her  aspiratiolPf or  Ijoth 
career  and  education.     They  were  also  rated  higher  than  less  successful 
students. by  their  peers  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale.     Two  Occuoational 
values  factors  were  also  predictive  in  both  stages.  -  Students' wit.n 
^higher  GPA  val icd  creafivity  rather  than  surroundings  and  associates- • 
thev  also  valued  altruism  and  self-s-atisfaction-,   in  contrast  to.PrtrStise 
and  economic  returns.  •  ,  "  • 

PtRCmAGE  OF  VARIANCE-'  *  -  % 

In  order  to  assess  the  practical  implication  of.  these  measures  ^ 
tor  possible  educational  use,  it   is  import.ant  to  consider  the  -percent  of 
variance  accounted  for  by  apt  ;  ^yde  and  coping/motivation  variables,  both 
uniquely  and  together,   in  accounting  for- success  on  the  crifc-rion  measures 
To  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  aptitude,  this  variable  was  entered 
into  the  regression  equation  following  the  Coping/motivation  variables.  . 
^Alternatively,  to  assess  the  unique  cOntrifaurton  6f  th^  coping/mot ivat ion  - 
varlat^ies,  aptitude  was  entered  followed  by  the  condng/n^ot  ivat iohal 
variables.     Tl^  unique  variance 'of  broth  aptitude 'ana  coping/mot ix^at ion 
variables  was  that  increment  in  the  "explained"  vari ance beyond  that  > 
accoiint.cd  for' by  other  variables.  .       .      •         '  '  ^ 

Aptitude  ...as  an  important  predictor  0  reading  In  both  stage-,  r 
uniq«el.v  acccntina-for  16.9%  of  the>riance  in  Sta?  e,  I  and  9.4%"-ln 
btage  HI*,   in  math»  aptitude  accoun/ed  for  11. 7'^  in  "Stage  III  but 
surprisingly  accounted t.f or  only  0.55/  in  StSge  I.     An  average  of  9.1%  of 
Che  variance,  in  GPA  In  each  stage  wAs  uniquely  arrounted  for  bv  ■aptUude. 
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Cop in^ljJlwtiva Clonal  variables  were  also  imporl^tnt,  often  uniquely 
-accounting  for  more  of  the  variance  than  aptitude.    Although  account- 
ing uniquely  for  only>4.6^  of  .reading  achievement  in  Stage  1^  these  , 
variables  uniquely  accounted -^or  14. 2%  of  the  variance  in  Stage  III. 
In  math,  coping/motivation  uniquely  accounted  for  an  average  of  7.^%, 
much  more  than  aptitude  in  Stage  I.     These  variables  uniquely  accoimted 
for  9.2%  of  the  variance  in  GPA  in  Stage  I  and  14,4%  in  Stage  III.  more 

than  aptitude  in  each  stage.  ^  ' 

♦ 

What  is  more,  some  properties  that  reflected  both  aptitude  and 
coping  substantially  increased  the  total  variance  explained,  on, all 
achievement    criteria.     This  gave  added  weight  to  the  explanatory  pj^wer 
and  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  coping/mot ivation  ineasures^  This 
,  was  especially  true  in  Stage  ^I,  where  34%  to  49%  of  the  variance  was' 
explained  by  the  combined  effects  of  apt itude^and- the  coping/motivation 
factors.  m 


In  sum,  the  coping/motivation  factors  were  significant  axrf  usefcrl 
pr^edlctors  across  all  criteria  and  stages  for*  Mexican  10  y^ar  olds.  ' 
indicating  that  thieir  suqcesTs-  in  school  was  contingent  upon  attitixdinal 
qualities  and  coping, skills  in  many  aspects  of  life. 


KERIC 
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JO  Yv^ir  Olds 


Item 


-  Table  1' 
SI  ACE  I 

y         S ENTE^jCE  j:Q>!P L ET  ION       .  ^ 

r  '    ^  •  Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1        '   2  3    •       4  5  6 


Factor  Factor 
7  8 


^actor  Fac^tor 
9  '  '10 


Attituje  -  Authority 

.006  -.027 

.0  79 

1  OA 

n"i  1 

_  lis 

111 
•  111 

.  043 

lOSl 

Att,  -  Interpersonal 

061 

OAO 

'  n/i  ft 

mi 

IOC 

.  195 

.611* 

-.050 

.235 

.114 

•    Relations  , 

/ 

A  1 

Att.  -  Task  Achievement 

.•018 

.014  . 

.060 

.105  . 

.028 

-.046 

.308 

.039 

-.062 

.680* 

Aggression  -"^gtance 

-.003 

.898* 

-.000 

.165  - 

.039 

.099 

.105 

.103 

""-.i;o 

-.008 

Aggression  -  Engagement 

-.  085 

■  .826* 

-.052 

-.007  - 

.160 

-.037 

• 

M43 

-  .061 

-.037 

Aggression  -  Coping  Eff . 

.107 

.896* 

.101 

.>71 

.059 

.007' 

-.046 

.032 

■  .199 

.016 

HO 

Aggression  -  Neg.  Affect 

-.185 

-.680 

-.145 

-.216  .- 

.141- 

.026 

.168* 

.113 

-.517* 

-.075 

H  7 

.  Aggression  -  Pos^  Affect 

.189 

.  680* 

.145 

.2'*16 

"     f    •  ^ 

.141 

.  -.026 

-.  168 

-.113 

.5U* 

Authority  -  Stance 

'  'A 

.038 

.036 

.64  3 

.819*^ 

'9^f  . 

.057 

.269 

.091 

t..O02 

-.006 

A  Q 

Authority.-  Engagement 

.09? 

^.014. 

■.35I  , 

.014 

.050 

.121 

.121 

•  .499* 

-.185 

SO 

Huraoricy  -  uopmg  hti. 

.086 

.132 

.13^^' 

ft 

.936* 

.040  ^ 

.014 

.131 

.048 

.032 

.004 

51 

Atitlioriry  -  Hag.  Affect 

-.168 

-.  161 

-.196 

-.87^ 

.  000 

^.021 

.112 

- .  02*5 

- .  0  36 

-.008 

52 

Anchor. ty  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.162 

--141 

.165 

.885*  - 

.'031 

-.013 

-.'152 

;.  049 

.050 

-.006 

5f 

Authority  -  Pos.  Affect 

J335 

.133 

.237 

.25  7 

-.060 

.351 

-.205 

-.123  . 

.121'^ 

54 

Anxiety  -  Staoce 
Anoxic ty  -  Engagement 

.898* 

.038 

..012 

'■  .117 

.048 

.071  ^ 

\  .047 

.067 

-.055 

.072  ^ 

55 

.793* 

-.902 

.04  7 

.054 

.  113 

..090 

\  .050 

.011 

-•ni.  , 

.120 

56 

Airxiity  -'Coping  Eff. 

.916* 

-.003 

.037 

.04  7 

.Cf35 

'.005 

.01  3 

.(m 

.0'46  ' 

-.009 

57 

Anxie^  -  N'eg.  Affect 

-.939* 

06  3 

-.073 

-.078  - 

.042 

-.001 

.019 

-.063 

-.056 

^035 

58* 

Anxiety'  -  Neutral  Aff.. 

.939*- 

.06  3  . 

.073  ' 

.07a 

.042 

.001- 

-.019'" 

.0(.3 

.O'jb 

-.085* 
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MEXICO  -  10  Year  Olds  (continued) 

2 

-5 

A 

Item  • 

59  Interpersonal'  Relations^;jjie^03 

-  Stance 

60  IPR  -  Engagement  .066 

-.020 
.06?*' 

.130 
.265 

1 

.028 
.004 

01 

TDD      *    r'^m^A**^    "V  C  C 

IrK  -  UOplng  El  I. 

.  068 

,103 

.791* 

>214 

6a 

IPR  -  Neg-ative  Affect 

.106 

-.039 

-.932* 

-.f89 

63 

IPR  7  Neutral  Affect 

.113 

;041 

.921* 

.201 

64 

IPR  -  Positive.  Affect  ^- 

.032 

-.009 

.088 

-.05^ 

65 

Task  Achievement  -  Stance 

.168 

-.010 

-.006 

.008 

66 

Task  Ach.  -  Engagement- 

.077 

-.015 

-.046 

.014 

67 

Task  Ach.  -  Coping  Eff. 

.193 

.015 

,.067 

.081 

68 

Task  Ach.  -  Neg.  Affect  - 

.  1.38 

- .  054 

-.192 

-.171 

.69 

Task  Ach.  -  Ne^utral  Aff ./ 

.124 

"  .  06.1  . 

.156 

.082 

76 

*Task  Ach/  -  i^os.  AffecC 

.007 

•  -.02J 

.045 

.163 

$TAGE  I 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factp^r  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  .Factor 

5  6  7  8  9  10 


.035      .857*  -.055      .015    -.Q13  ^5 


"T  , 

,067     -ff06*    .063     \09'5    -r090  -.076 


-.001      .401*    .041      .rj«  .073  .008 

.029    -.075    -.023  -.119  -.089  -.013 

.002      .098    -'012      .111  -.014  -.000] 

-.164    -.114      .182  '-.047  .530*  .070 

.820*     .055      .051      .402*  -.017  -.049 

-HJ^*    .029    -.028  -.033  -.057  .110 

-.7(^7*    .071      .140      .552*  -.027  -.128 

-.184    -.055    -.073  -.866*  -.035  .023 

4 

•  174   ''.053    -.077      .861*  .068  .320 

-.011  ,-.005      .31,7  -.a41  -.080'  -.747 


*  these  va(riables  had  a  facjtor  load'ing  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weightei 
score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation.  , 
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Factor 
1 


STAGE  TIL 
SF.NTEN'CE  COMPLF:TION^ 

Loadings 

Factor  Fattor' Factor  Factor  Factor 
2         13'       ^       '5         •  6 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
7-8  9  10 


Item  ♦ 

64  Task  Achievement-Attitude  .016'  - 

65  T.A.  -  Stance  .869* 

66  T.A.  -  Engagement.',  .  *  .809* 

67  T.A.  -  Aid/Advice  .82-0* 
6flf  T.A.  -  Coping  Effect  ;6V* 

69  T,A,  -  Hostile  Affect  ^  -.401*  - 

70  T^A.  -  Depressive  Aff.  -.534*. 

71  T.A..  -  Neutral  Aff^  .7.89*^- 

■72  T.A.  -  Positive  Aff.  -.339  ^ 

75  Interpersonal  Relations  -.109 
'  Attitude  # 

74  I.R.  -  Stance  .643 

75  I.R^,  -  Engagement       *  *  .0I^3 

76  1%R.  -  Aid/Advice  .012  ' 

77  I.R.  -  Co}n;i>>>»Krfoct  .  ,093 

78  I.R.  -rllostile  Affect  '  - 

79  I.R.  -  Depressive  Aff.  -.062  - 

80  I.R.  -  Neutral. Aff .  '  .111 

81  I.R.  -  Positive  Aff.'  -.032  - 

ERLC  " 


.040 
.020 
.059 
.056 
.087 
.088 
.076 
.034 
.061 
.231 

,855* 


339 
.228 
454* 
088 


-.438 

.053 

-.073  - 

.155 

.062 

.646* 

-.095 

024 

*  .  UD4 

.  048 

.079  - 

.127 

.  .034 

-.055 

.0/7 

-.075 

•  .  002 

-.04  5 

.116 

-.089 

.129 

-.045 

.091 

.  U  /  U 

-.010 

-.033 

.073 

r 

-.059 

.096 

-".079 

.018 

.  i  i  J 

ATT 

.  031 

.091  - 

.030 

.107 

.103 

.032 

-.106 

A  /  0 

- .  048 

-.oiy  - 

.04  2  , 

-.262 

-.120 

-.554* 

.274, 

'-.121 

-.t)99' 

-.064 

.2/5 

.•256 

.016 

.126 

-.175 

*9  . 148 

.003  - 

.101 

-.039 

-.'111 

.164 

-.008 

.100 

.110  - 

.163 

.353,. 

• 

.136'' 

-.045 

.020 

.053 

.067 

222 

-.011  ■ 

.306 

.258 

-.066 

.153 

.002 

.130  -. 

103 

-.'061 

.029 

.072 

-.078 

..162' 

.045  ' 

.061  ■-. 

008 

-'.002 

.036 

.007 

-.000 

.161 

.037  • 

.054 

004 

.009 

.032 

.017 

-.005 

*  .042 

.088  -. 

204 

-.310 

.099 

.045 

-.022 

-.122 

-.028 

-.017  -. 

064 

.  753*. 

-.012 

.014 

-.097 

.  -.015 
.117 

-.118 
» 

.045  4  . 
-.015  *  . 

67,3* 
438* 

.037 
-.624* 

-.052 
.046 

.033 
-.067 

.076 
'  .014 

-.OA  2 

.022-  T.Q34 

'    376  , 

045 

-.204 

.005 

.274 
» 

.  .097 

STAGE  III 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Table  2  (continued) 
MEXICO  "  10  Year  aids 


Loadings 


Factor 
1 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Facte 


:tor  Factor  Factor  Factor 


2 

3 

4 

 i^- 

V 

7 

a 

g 

..198 

.184 

.040  - 

.002 

* 

.022 

-.103 

■.514* 

-.098 

.212 

.858* 

.148 

.095 

-.138 

-.053 

-.T)35 

.004 

\l34 

Ml* 

.084 

.034 

.249  ' 

-.039 

.22© 

-.08jB 

.163 

.821* 

.109 

.091 

.289 

.001 

.195 

-.086 

.158 

.940* 

:122 

.095 

-.lOi 

-.107 

-,014 

.044 

. .021  - 

.306  - 

.054  - 

.277 

-.162 

.429* 

.229 

-.203 

-.069  - 

.649*  - 

.045 

.015 

.492* 

-.148 

-.142 

-.032 

.050 

.769* 

.073 

.123 

-.346 

-.124 

-.266 

.151 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■  0 

0 

0  ■ 

0 

.020^ 

.015 

.032 

.105 

.091 

.052 

.280 

.106 

.042 

.180  H  ' 

.834* 

.194 

.011 

.043 

-.018 

-.073 

.125  - 

.082 

.743*  . 

.095 

.204 

-.010 

.095 

.220 

.107  - 

.112 

.741* 

.071 

.230 

-.027, 

-.OiO 

.234 

.002 

.167 

.818* 

.093 

-.J)92^ 

-.023 

-.099 

-.022^^ 

-.241  - 

.041 

.211 

.028 

.000 

.268 

-.102 

-.712*. 

.105  - 

.214  - 

.753*  - 

.062 

.215 

f>044 

-.0*71 

.336 

.051 

.225 

.7  78* 

.047 

-.206 

-.iVa 

.166 

.219 

■  .im  - 

.038 

.085  - 

.053 

,  .075 

.087^ 

\-.129 

-.032  ' 

Facp6r 
10 


82  Authority  7  Attitude  .166 

83  Auth.  -  Stance  ^674 

84  Auth.  -  Engagement    ^  .082 

85  Auth.  -  Aid/Advice  .142 
36  Auth.  -  Coping  Eff.  .095 

87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff/  ^  -.146 

88  Auth.  •  Depress.  Aff.  -.009 

89  Auth.  -*Neutral  Aff.  .096 

90  Auth-  -  Positive  Aff.  Q  ' 

91  Anxiety  -  Attitude  *  .192 

92  Anx.  -  Stance  .014' 

93  Anx.  -  Engagement    .  ./ '  .15^ 

94  Aivx.  •  Aid/Advice   .  .172 

95  ^x.  J  Copirfg  Eff.  .060 

96  Anx.  -  Hostile  Aff.  -.044 

97  Anx.  -  Depressive  Aff.  -.033 

98  Anx.  -'Nteutral  Aff.  .06$ 

99  Anx.  -  PDBj.tive  Aff.  -.019 


.091 
-.051 

.034 

.015 
-.009 

.147 
-.128 

.027 
0 

.141 
-.196 
.352 
.348 
-.149 
.018 
.205 
.006 
-.725* 
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table  ^  (continued; 

MEXICO  -  10  Year  Olds 
Item 


-r  SENTENCE  COMPU 


100  Aggression  •  Seance 

101  Agg,  -  Engagement 

102  Agg.  -  Ai<t/Advice 

103  Agg.  -  Coping  Effect 
lOA  Agg.  -  toftrile  Aff. 

105  Agg.  -  Oppressive  Aff. 

106  Agg.  -  Neutral  Aff.     \  .0 

107  ^gg.  ^  Positive  Aff .  0 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  ^tor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
3-4  5        ^6  f  8    y  9 


10 


-.049 

,066 

.152 

.079 

.638* 

-.222 

.179 

-.170 

-^134 
-.106 

.318 

-.015 

.09A 

.057 

.801* 

.162 

rl44 

-\229 

-  -'14 

-.005 

.188 

.120 

;M67 

.  766* 

,147 

.15.5 

-.201 

-.C33 

.171 

.050 

.103 

.124 

'^21 

i 

.862* 

-.101 

-.068 

:163 

.073 

■ -.054 

-.068 

.024 
-!})28 

r.035 

-.056 

-.756* 

-.118 

.283 

..-.179 

-.024 

■  .308 

-.0?1 

-.186^  .036 

-,111 

.478* 

-.085 

-.180 

-.17:0 

r 

-.285 

.080 

-..007 

•  .075^ 

.034 

.8iiV 

-.165 

-.230' 

.^84 

.124  •• 

-.137 

0 


0  ■ 


V 


J 


«  ^  .-.v^auAiig         .^u  or  DecLcr  and 

score  for  each  factor.     See  text  for  further  expjanatron. 

I— I  I  I  '  • 


*  ,  i'able  J 

ifEM  CQMPARISON  FOR  MEXICO  10  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III      SEQUENCE  COMPLETION- 
./  (Factor:  Loadings) 


.            .  III 

!    Stage  Stage  Stag* 

III  .    I  III 

Factor  No.            .               i          4          2  5  - 


^^^^  ■'  •  Sjage  'stage    Stage    Stage    St^ge"§tage    Stage^^tage  Stage^ 

I  •  III_  •    I         III         I        -III         I         III  I' 


64  Task  Achievement-Attitude 


65  TA  -  Stance  ^       *  . 

66  TA  -  Engagement  '  -  p 
*67  TA  -  Aid/Advice         '       •         '  * 

68- TA  •  Coping  Eff.  •      .  ,  - 

**69TA-  Hostile  ^ff.  '  *  ^  _^ 


»<^O.TA  -  Dcjiress.  Aff. 
71' TA  -  Neutral  i^ff, 

72  TA  -  Positive  Affi<* 

73  InterpersonalNlelations 

-.  Attitude 


**78  IPR  -  Hostile  Aff. 


.82  -  ^87i 

.85  .81 

'  ■  .82 

.71  .85 


-.53 
(.17)  .29 


■4 


'  7^         -  Stance  .        .86  .86 

75  IPR  -  Engagement  '   .81  .93 

*74aPR  -  jLiiLfAdxice. J   '            '  .93 

-  77  IPR  -  Coping  Eff .  .                       ,  84 


(-;08)  (-.34) 


■**79  IPR  -  Depress.  Aff;  (-.23) 

80  IPR     Neutral  Afff  *  '  -(.10)-     .45  ^ 

.»  81  iJ^  -  Positive  Af  f .  " 


'A 


MEXICO 
Factor  No. 


Stage  Stage  Sta^e  Stage 
^    I  HI  r  III 


111 


82  Autl)orit;y  -  A^ttltude 

83  Aiith.  -  Stance 

^  S^Auth.  -  Engagement 
*85  Afitfvh.  -  Aid/Advice 
86'Aueb,  -  Coping  Eff. 
**87  Auth.  -  Hostile  A/fT 
**88  Auth.  -  Depress.  Aff. 
89  Auth.  -  Neutral- Aff. 
90-  Auth.  -  Positive  Aff. 
^ *91  Anxiety  -  Attitude 
-  Stance  ' 
93  Anx.  -iKngas?eTnent 
*94  ^x.  Aid/Advice. 
95  Anx.      Coping  Eff. 
*^96  Anx.      Hos-tile  Aff.  "  - 
**97  Anx.  -  DeTpressive  Aff.  » 

98.  Anx,  -  Neutral  Aff. 
*99  Anx.  -  Positive  Aff. 


.90 
.  79 

.92 
.94 

.9-4 


rage 


..83 
.74 

.82 

'-•75. 
.78 


•  330 


Stage 
III 


IV  • 

Stage  Sta^;e 


V 


Stage 
I 


-  .^82 
^36) 

.9/4 


.89 


.86 
.81 
.82 
.94 

-.65 
.77 


Stage 
III 


ipxico 

Tact  or  llo. 


Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 
I         III      .  I         III      >   I         III         I         III         I  III 


acto|r 


'   100  Aggression  *  Stfnce 
101  Agg.  -  Engagement 
*102  Agg.  -  Aid/Advice 
103  Agg.  -  Coping  Eff. 
**104  Agg-  -  Hostile  Aff. 
**105  Agg.  -  Depress.  Aff. 
*10e  Agg.  -  Neutral  Aff. 
107  Agg.  -  Pdsitive  Aff. 

n 


.9a 

.83 

.90 
-».68 

'  .68 


.64 
.80 
.77 
.86 
-.76 

(-.11) 
.82 


*  -  This  variable  was  only  present  in  the  Stage  III  instrumeat.  ^ 
**  -  In  the  Stage  1/ instrument,  both  Hostile  and 'Depressive  Affect  were  sco^ea  as  one  variabl 

"Negative  Affect. 


r 


\ 

o 
I 


# 

Table 

4 

OCCUPATIONAL 

T 

L 

VALUES 

MEXICO  -  10  YEAR  VLDS 

Loading 

1     r  ac  1 0  r  i  ^ 
Losing 

r  ac  tor  1 3 
Loading 

Factor  ]4 
Loading 

Factor  15 

is 

\ 

14 

Al truism 

.696* 

.048 

-.008 

-.244 

i  J 

Esthetic* 

-:048 

.051 

-.369 

.  681* 

_  noQ 

16 

Indepen<^nce 

-.173 

. 399^' 

-.320 

.  ±  ^  ^  * 

Am  *  * 

.  ^  Ui.  • 

17 

Managenpnt 

-.150 

.223,  • 

-.057 

-.041 

»  /  7  y 

18 

Success 

.137 

-.  U  1 

.736* 

.  UD  / 

19 

-Self -Sat is fact ion 

.505* 

.076  ' 

.213 

-.029 

.322 

20 

IntellecUiai 
Stimulation  — 

. -  43 

-.681* 

.  .071 

-.106 

.197 

21 

-.089 

-.778* 

-  128 

087 

1  AS 

22 

Security 

-,019 

.084 

.751*  " 

-  073 

.  vj  7  J 

23 

PrestlgeT  i 

-.753* 

1'46 

- .  120 

Ik  1  01  * 

-   1  90  * 
.  i.  z.  u 

24 

Economic  Returrfs  ^ 

-.788*  ^ 

.  123 

.077 

004 

»  VJ  J 

25 

Surroundin>;s 

.486* 

.401* 

-.073 

.  293 

I'i? 

Associates 

.305 

^524* 

-.13£ 

.  013 

. .  ~j  j\j 

27  ■ 

Variety 

•  um 

- .  iU / 

CiCi  / 

^Jj94 

-.138 

•28 

Follow  Father 

.108 

.032 

-.158 

-.797* 

-.016 

-.209 
-.251 
.331 
.135 
-.055 
-.086 
.266 

;k-.021 
-.039- 
-.2a3 
.002 

•180 
-.095 

.773* 

-.363 


*    These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit 
weighted  score  for  each  factor.     ."^ee  text  for  further  explanation.. 
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lEXtCO  -  10  Year  Olds 


Table  5 

^  'STAGE  III 

,  OCCUPATIONAL  VALuds> 

r  *  '  '  T 

Factor  11  Factor  12  Factor  13  Factor  ].4 
Loading       Loading    '    Loading  Loading 


Factor  15  Factor  16 
Loading  Loading 


AXuruiSM  « 

.686* 

.049 

.228. 

'.034 

-.a77 

.  -.251" 

15  Eathetics 

.139 

-.241 

-.783* 

.088 

-.170 

. .  169 

yk  Independence 

-.226 

.287 

-.654* 

-.028 

.014 

.062 

17  Management 

-.437* 

.025 

.174 

.323 

'  -.383 

-.306 

IS^cceaa  , 

.376 

-.327 

.187 

.276 

.415* 

-.059 

X9  Selft^-Satlsfaction 

.478* 

.272 

.331 

.272 

.007 

-.138 

20  Intellectual 

.228 

-.260 

•  Vl87 

.504* 

.031 

.229; 

Stimulatlbn 

/ 

21 . Creativity 

•  X  J  J 

- « U  JZ 

nil 

-.022 

-.182 

.431* 

22  Security 

.  110 

-.020 

.853* 

-.130 

23  Prestige 

-.586* 

-.327 

.032v 

-.153 

-.297  . 

-.154 

24  Economic  Returns 

-.784* 

-.054 

.216 

.076 

.225 

-.153 

25  Surroundings 

.232 

.686* 

.036 

.117 

.128 

.022 

26  Associates 

.  .148 

.767* 

-.032 

-.083 

-.172 

»010 

27  Variety 

-.037 

-.056 

.074 

.131 

-.081 

.838* 

28  Follow  Father 

-.009 

-.159 

.156 

-.'882*  , 

.007 

•  -.039 

*  These  variables  had  a 
score  for  each  factor. 


factor  loading  of  ,40  or  better  and  were  use^^  to 
See  text  for  further  explanation.  , 


construct  a  unit  weighted 


Table  ^ 

FACTOR  COMPARISON'  FOR  MEXICO  10  YEAR  OLDS 


STAGES  I  AND  III 


)-    -    -  . 

)_CCUPATIO.\AL  VALLES  - 


STACE  I 
Factors 

,11 
U 
■  li 
14 
15 
16 


STAG 

I 

Factor 

11     r-.cLur  12 

FacDorS^3 

Factor'  14 

— '  

Factor  iS 

Factor 

.866* 

.367 

.254 

.139 

-.^80 

,  .000 

-.303 

.851* 

-.089 

-.081  ■ 

.086 

-.^03 

.034 

-.105. 

.  348 

.801* 

-,23a 

.087 

-.082 

-.629 

.713 

-.080 

-.262 

.276 

'  .142 

-.315 

.558 

.400 

- .  2 

.323 

.172 

.'489 

*-.027 

.743 

*    Similar  factors 


ERIC 
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'  t 

^  Table 

% 

7          .                    ■                               "  ' 

ITEM  COMPARISON  TOR  MEXICO  10 

iLAK  ULUb  -  biAbhb  I  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

*. 

(Factor  Loadings) 

MEXICP  \. 

J 

Stage 
I 

A' 

Stage 

III  ■ 

1 

B 

rStaee 

I 

Stage  Stage 

III       I  . 

Stase     Sta2&     Staee     Staee     SfA^e     ^f;iap  9^;^ap 

III        I  '   .III        I  •  ■     III        I  III 

Factor  No. 

11 

11 

.  12 

12        13  . 

1 A    Al^T*it4  Cm 

.  /U 

X3  £*SLncuXCS 

• 

1  w€      T                           ^           A  r% 

inucpcna^ncc 

.40  ^ 

(.29) *  ; 

1 

17  Management 

( 

v-.i->; 

-.44 

\  -  . 

% 

18  Success 

.  74  *  ' 

19  Self -Sat is: 

.51 

* 

20'Intell.  Stimulation 

-.68  ( 

-.26) 

21  Creativity^ 

78  * 

22  Security 

23  Prestige 

-.75 

7  c 

2A  Economic  Ret. 

-.79 

•-.70 

25  Surroundings 

.49 

(.23) 

.40 

.69 

'26  Associates 

,  .52 

.77 

27  Variety 

28  Follow  Father 

V 

• 

•              •                      .  -• 

0 

*  These  number?  in  parentheses  are  the  corresponding  loading  for  eaoh  country  on 'those  variables  tha 
ij^ere  riot  used^  ir>  the  unit  weighted  ecores,  but  4oad  significantly  ia  one  country. 

ERLC 

• 

r 

/ 

.  3  S3 
ft 

■ 

• 

7 


'     Table  9 

V 

STAGE  I 
SOCIAL  ATJITUMS  INVENTORY 


MEXICO  -  10  Year  Olds 
Sub-Scores 

1  Active'  Coping 

2  Passive  Coping 

3  Active  Defensive 

4  Passive  Defensive 


Loadings 
Factor  17    Factor  18 


.8^0* 
.89?*- 
.060 
.526* 


.091 
.067 
.933*' 
.661* 


I  • 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of '.40  or  better  and  were  used 
»to  cons^tcuct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.     See  text  for 
further  explanation  1, 
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/  Table  10 

STAGE  III 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


,     MEXICO  -  ID  TIear.  Olds 
»Sub-Score'3 

37  Task  Achievement 

38  Authority 

39  Aggression 

40  Interpersoilfcil  Relations 

» 

^  41  Anxiety.. ' 


Factor  Loading 


Factor  17. 

.684* 

.466* 

.508* 

.51-6* 
..348' 


X 


*  These  Variables  had  a  factor  lo'ading  of  .40  or  better  and  were 
'  V   uked  to  constx^uct  a  unit  weighted  score  if  or  each  factor.  See 
text  .foi*  further  explaqatlon.  ^ 


Table  11' . 


/ 


.  ^     .  CO'^ARISON  OF  FACTQRj;  ACROSS  SA.MPLES 
^^EXICO  >  10  Year  Olds 

;ew  Faccor      Faccor      Scage^      Stage  III 
Oesignacion    Abbre-  •  Desig-  Desig- 
 v^*>cU?n    nation        natun  NAhfE 


C(SC)  1*  .4it. 
C(SC)        2  5 


III  C(Sl) 
IV  .'CCSO  4 


6  2 


c 


(Jo^ed  wich  Anxiety 

Opes  wlt^  Aggression 

Copes  w^th  Interpersonal  Relations 

3  Cope^  with  Authority 

^^^^^        ^  .  1  ^^'^res  with  Task  Achievement  ^ 

^^^^        ^^'^  ^^1""  Atrutsm  and  Seif-satisfattion;  doTsn'c-.al 

Prestige  and  Economic  Returns.  (Values  Sur rouniln.-s 
doesn  t  value  Man^igemen t«) . 

y  Valuer  Surroundings  and  Assoc  lates    dotsn '  t  value 

Creflt:uty.   (Values  Independ-^nce  ;  doesn '*t' v^lue 
Intellactua-l^Stltnulatioa) .     ^  ^  \ 

Values  Success  and  Security 


OVAL  12 


OV^L  13  15 
 L'^nOfE  FACTORS 


C(SC) 

C(SC)  7 
C(SC) 


.  C(SC) 

9 

CfS?) 

10 

C(SC) 

h 

« 

C(SC) 

7^ 

C(SC) 

8 

C(SC) 

9 

C(SC) 

10 

u 

• 

OVAL 

15 

OVAL 

16  - 

OVAL 

13 

OVAL, 

14 

OV>DL 

16 

^    *  ■  Copes  effectively  *vith  Interpersonal  Relations  .  1 1 

Neutra^l.  not  Negative  \f feet .  • 
* 

Positive  attitudes  toward  Authority  and  Inter-erson 'i 
Relations  '  ,  f  ^  . 

Copes  effectively.  wUh  Task  Achlwnent  via  Stan.e  vxN. 
Neutral/  not  Negative  Affect  .  ,i 

Ppsitlve    not  negktive  Affect  foWird  Aggression;  copes 
-  v^th  Author^/  via  Engagement,  positive  Affect  toward 
Iiiterpersorwil  Relations.  , 

P-Orf&i^e  attitude  toward  Task  Achievement;  lacl'  o5 
poilLlve  Affect, toward  Task  Achieveaienc: 
Depressive,  not  fieutral  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
WElations;  depressive  Affects  toward  Authori'tv  and 
Aggression,  ,    •  '  ^ 

HojtUe,  not  neuiral  Affect  toward  Interjersinal  9e-* 
latlons;  hostile  Affect  toward  Authority 

Positive  attitudes  tow.rd  Task  Achievement  and  Authority.' 

Lack  of  ho«Ue  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement  and  Anxie^ty. 

Uck  of  positive  Affect  towa/d  Anxiety. 

Value, 'Esthetic.;  doesn' t,v.l„«  Fvllowirfg  Facherls 
occupation* 

Value,  Indepen4^isce;  doesn't  yal^e  Managemi^nt.  " 
Values  Variety  ♦    -  .  '  * 

TV-      *  •  *  '  '  ' 

DoeAn  t  value  Esthetics 'and  Ifldeperi'deuce 

Path"!ru"'*^^*''y^  SttnluUtlon;  doesn't  value  Allowing  ^ 
Father^s  occupation. 

^Valuts  Creativity  .and  Variety*.  *  -  ^    •  \ 

The**  noAberT  appear  in  the*Factor  Analysis  Tabled *l/  2.  4,  5' 
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Ta^le  12-  ' 
SIGNIFICANT  SZy,  DIFFERENCES* 
MEXICO  -  tO  Xftar  Olds  -  Stage  I   [  


Probability 
.  •  ■  .  Level 

F  <  M**  Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via  Stance  *. 
and  Engagement  with  neutral,  not  negative 
Affect  £  <.001 

Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement 
via  Stance  and  Engagement  i       '£  <  -00^ 


C(SC)8 


s 


OVAL  11-A 

OVAL  12-B 

OVAL  14 
OVAL  is  , 
OVAL  16 


F  <  M 


F  <  M 


F  >  M 


F  >  M 


F  >  M 


F  <  M 


Copes  effe^tjA^ely  with  Task  Achievement  via 
Stance  w/neutral,  not  negative  •Affect  •£   < .003 

Values  Altruism,  Self-satisfaction,  and 
Surroundings;  doesn't  value  Prestige  aad 


Economic  Returns  | 

Valnies  Independence,  Surroundings ,  and 
Asso^ates;  doesn't  value  Intellectual 
Stimulation  and  Creativity. 

Values  Esthetic^  and  doesn't  Follow 
father  ,   ,  * 

Values  Independence;  doesn't  value 
Management. 


^F  >  M     Values  Variety 


£ 


<  .002 

<  .003 

<  .001 

<  .044 

<  .012 


*  8/18  (442)  of  the  significance  teste  were  significant  atiove" chance . 

This  indicates  these  results  wer^  not  spurious  (cf.  Godboutr  MarSton 
.    Borlch,  Vaughan,  1977)..     •  • 

**  F  -  Female    M  -  Male    '  '  .  • 

-  The  sex  difference  on  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  In  the  oth^r 
*  sample. 
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Table  13  , 

• 

'    ^                 »IGNlflCANT  SE)^  DIFFERENCES^^ 

"MEXICO  ~  la  Year.Olor,  ~  St;^pp  TTT 

• 

Probability 

.                             •                     .                 •  Uevel 

ii        \  s  M**    Copo^  effectively  with  Aggressfon  p 

<  .0.71 

1 

C(SC^7             P  <-M  »     Host.ile,  not  neutral  Affect  towarii^ 
^                   i         Interpersonal  Relatix>ns;  hostile 

Affect  toward  Authority.  £ 

<  .011 

S                             *  " 

OV^JL  11-A  ^    ,F  >  M        Values  Ait^ism  and  S^lf-satibfaction ; 
^                                 doesn '  t"  value  Management,  Prestige,  ' 

and  Economic  Returns.  p 
s      •                   .     '    .          '  ^ 
OVAL  12-B     \F  >  M'      Values  Surroundings  and  Associates; 

^oesn't  vaTue  Creativity.  £ 

<  .01  ' 

<  *.  05 

OVAL  14   -        F  >  M        Values  Intellectual  .Stimulation; 

^       doesh*t  Follow  Father.  p 

<  .^01 

OVAL  15-C        F  >  M       Values  Success  and  Security.      *      -  £ 

•  * 

• 

*  * 

<  .048^ 
at 

•  • 

*  6/17  (35%)' of  the  significance  test's  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  wete  not  spurio/us  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston, 
Borich,  Vaughan/ 1977);,       '             ^     -       '  \ 

**  F  *  Female        «  Mkle                     '  *                  ^  ' 

*  The  sex  .difference  on  this  factor  is  similaiy  to  one  in 
'stample,                                                         ♦  ' 

the  other  ' 

•          *  • 

e 

• 

1 

TaMe  14 


SIGNIFICANT  gES  DIFFERENCES* 


XIOD  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


C(SC)7 
C(SC)9 


OVAL  13-C 
OVAL  14 

OVAL  15 

OVAL  16 
^C(SAI)18 


Probability 
Level 


C(SC)4-IV  L 


L  <  M 


**  Copes  effectively  with  Authority  via 
Stance  witl)/neutral,  not  negative 
Affect 

Positiv^  attitude  toward  Authority 
and  Iticerpersonal  Relations 


L  >  M 


OVAL  11-A      L  <  M 


L  <  M 
L  >  M- 

L  <  M 

L  >  M. 
L  >  M 


2.  <  .018 
£<  .002 


Copes  with  Authority  via  Engagement 

with  positive  Affect  toward  Aggression 

and'Jnterpersonal  Relations, 'without 

negative  Affect  toward  Aggression.  £  ^  .033 

Values  Altruism,  Self-satisfaction , 

and  Surroundings;  doesn't  valiifi 

Prestige  and  Economic  Returns.^  £  <  .001 

Values  Success  and^^ecurity .  £  <  .001 

Values  Esthetics;  doesn't  Follow  f 
Father,  .  1  £  <  .001 

Values  Independence;  ^doegn't  value 

Management*  -       „.  £  ^*.O03 

Values  Variety  *  £  <  .001 

Self-report  of  defensive  coping  £  <  .024 


*    9/18  (50Z)of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  thes^  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godboiit,  Marstoa 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977)*.  '  -  > 

**    L  -  Lower  Class    M  -  Middle  Class  *  ^ 

f  -  An  identical  SES  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 

^  •  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other*  sample-* 
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Table  15' 
SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 


MEXICO  -  10  Year  01  ^Sv^  Scase_  III 


Probability 
Level 


C(SC)1.;7V        L  <  M**  Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement 


p  ,<  .016 


C(SC)2-III    L  <  M      Copes  effectively  with  yinterpersonal 

Relations 


C(SC)3-IV      L  <M      Copes  effectively ^with  Authority 


£  <  .001 
<',001 


C(SG)^-I        L  <  M      Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety 


C(SC)5 


C(SQ)7 


C(SC)10 


p  <  .043 


L  >  M      Depressive , ^not  neutral  Affect  toward 
Interpersonal  Relations;  depressive  ' 
.Affect  toward  Authority  and  Aggression  £  <  .001 

L  >  M      Hostile,  not  neutral  Affect  toward 

Interpersonal  Relations}  hostile  Affect 

;  .     .  £*<  .026 


toward  Authority. 
L    <M      Positive  Affect  toward  Anxiety 


OVAL  12-B      L  >  M      Values  Surroundings  and  Associates; 

doesn't  valu*^  CreativitV. 

OVAL  13         "L  <  M      Values  Esthetics^  and  In/ependeA:e . 


£  <  .03 

£  <  .053 
£  <  .025 


*'9^i7  (53Z)  of  the  significance  tests  were'  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977), 

L  «  Lower  tlass    M  »  Middle  Class 

"An  identicSTSES  differeace  in  both  samples  (stages  I  and  III) 
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Table  16 
Stage 


REGRESSION  ANALY^ts  ' 
 CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


MEXICO  -  10  Year  Olds 


Predictor 
Variables  t 


Multiple  R 


-C(SC)4-IV 

3.99 

. .047  . 

.  11 

•  01 

^OVAL  11-A 

6.26 

.013 

.17 

-OVAL  16 

'  5.56 

.019 

'  .21 

.04 

OVAL  15 

4.73 

.030  - 

.06 

-OVAI.  12-B 

5.02  > 

.026 

-  -.26 

.07 

OCC  ASP 

'l9.88 

.001 

.35 

.12 

A 

ED  ASP 

6.18 

,013 

.37 

.14 

RAVEN 

84. OA 

.001  ^ 

.55 

BRS 

17.79 

.001 

.58 

.34 

R    Change  * 

.01 

.02 

'  .02 
•  01 

.01 

.05" 
.02 
•17 
-.03 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:  . 

 EI   _ 


i 

8 


Ai^  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samp4.es. 
A  similar  predictor  across  samples. 


ERIC 
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Table '16b. 
"     "  Stage  I  , 

'  ^    DLSCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS  '  ' 

MEXICO  -  10  Yedr  ttlds    CRITERION;     Reading  Achievemefit 

^  Predictor       ^  *        /"^  • 

Variables:  •         ,         .  • 

i  ^        -  . 

-  C(SC)4-IV*      =>      Does  not  Cope'with  AuthcJrity^ 

s         «  »  »  'V 

OVAL  11-A       =      Values  Altruism,  Self-Satisfaction,  and  Sijrrouadings ;  ' 
doesn't  value  Prestige  and  Economic  Returns. 

-  OVAL  16  =    ^Doesn't  value  Variety  -         '  *  *  ' 

OVAL  15  =    •  Values  Independence;  doesn't  value  Management 

OVAL  12-B   •    =      Doesn't  value  Independence,  Surroundings,  an^  Associates 

.     '     .   values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Creativity 
QCC^ASP  =      Occupational  Aspir^tiorr 

ED  ASP  =  /    Educational  A'fepiration  ^       ^  . 

=    ,  Raven  progressive  Matrices  <  • 

=^     Behavior  Rating  Scale 


s 


1 

^R^WEN 
i 


BRS 


Additional  Explanatory  -Variableks: 


  ^/  -  ^ 

-  An  identical  predictor  or  ekplanatory  factor  across  samples 

-  A  similar  predictor  across  samples 

-  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this,  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
.opposite  terms  when,  In  some  other  aijalysis,  ifc  has  a  positive 
predictive  value.  *  .  ' 
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Table  17a. 
SSagg  III' 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


MEXICO  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Ac&levenieht 


variables : 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

0 

r 

R  ,  Chant;e 

°C(SAlil7 

23. AO 

.001 

• 

.  33 

-'\\/ 

.11-.;; 

C(SC)2-lil 

iri.65  , 

.001 

./' 

.40  > 

•  .0'5 

C(SC)4-t 

•4.^9  . 

'  .04 

.42-t^ 

'  /  -  / 

-.18' 

.02'^ 

C(SC)6 

2.06 

.15(NS) 

.19 

.01 

-C)SC)3>-IV  .• 

3.97 

.05  •  ■ 

• 

.20 

*-OVAL  12-B' 

6.00  , 

.02      -  • 

** 

.48- 

.^3 

.02 

-OVAL  16 

^  5.21 

.02  ■ 

.50 

.25 

.02 

*  OVAL  li-A 

> 

0 

4.20 

.04 

■51  , 

.26 

.02 

-OVAL  15-C 

7.41  ^ 

.007  " 

.54'. 

.29 

.03  . 

^  OCC  ASP 

24.92 

.001'  / 

.61  • 

,38 

.08 

^  ED  ASP  , 

•  5.24 

>02  // 

^63 

.39 

.02 

GRAVEN 

33.42 

.70 

.49 

.09 

*  BRS 

^30.83 

'01 

.75 

.56  ^ 

.07 

Additional  Explanatory^l^riables : 


C<SC)1-V 
C(SC)8  i 


n 
1 


.19 
.19 


the  other  sample 


.05 
.05  t 


No  comp^liiVle  Instrument 

An  idcnpiral  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
-  A  sin^wir  predictor  across  samples 


0 
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Table  17b.  . 

^  stag«  in 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS  . 


MEXICO  -  id  Yeai:  Olds 


.  CRITERION:  Reading  ^Achievement 


Predictor  . 

Variables:  -  •  ' 

"c(SAI)17     »  =    Copes  effectively 

C(SC)2-III  =  Cope§  with'  Interpersonal  Relations 
^•C(SC)4-I  Copes  with  Anxiety 


C(SC)6 


'-Depressive,  ^ not  Neutral  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
Relations;  Depress'ive  Affect  toward  Authority  and 
Aggression. 


t  r-^  C<SC)3-IV*    =    Does  not  cope  witji  T^uthority 


/ 


-  OVAL  12-B 

-  OVAL  16* 
'^OVAL  11-A 

-\OVAL  15-C 


^OCC  ASP 


-    Values  Creativity;  doesn't  value 'Surround ings  and- 

Associates/^* 
r    Doesn't  value  Creativity  and  Variety 


ED  ASt 


i 


RAVEN 


-  Values  Altruism  and  Self-Satisfaction;  doesn't  value 
Management,  Prestigq,  and  Economic  Returns. 

=  Doesn't  value  Success  and  Security 

-  ^Occupational  Aspiratibi\.  ' 

=  Educational  Aspiration  ,  . 

=  Raven  Progressive  Matrices  ^ 

«  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

C(SC)1-V         «=    Copes  with  Task  Achievement  />t 

C(SC)8  ^  a  Positive  Attitudes  toward  Task  Achievement  and 
^  Authority  ^ 


ERIC 


*  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

i 

-  An -identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
s  ^ 
•  "  A  similar-  predictor  across  s^unples 

Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described*  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  .in 
opposite  terms  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  fias  a  positive 
^predictive  value*  ^363-  , 


Table  18a. 
•  Stage  \. 

*    •  ♦ 

KjEGRESSJON  ANALYSIS 


'  'MEXICO  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Math  Achieve n*n t 


•  .Predictor 
.Variablerfr 


-C{SC)8 

•  a. 

.C(S 


OVAL  11-A 


RAVEN. 


BRS 


5.06 
4.12 
57 
1'.83 

4:41 


Multiple  R 


V 


R  Change 


.025 

.12. 

701    ,  • 

-  .01 

.043 

■     .16'  - 

".03  ,. 

.  .'01 

-  .001 

s.  .31 

•  .10 

* 

.  .07. 

'  .177 

(NS) 

"  .10*" 

,004 

.P36 

•  ,  .34'  ■ 

.11 

.  >1- 

* 

% 

f 

Addltlprfal  Explanatory  Variables: 


-C<SC)I-I 
, .  -OVAL  14 
rOVAk  i6 
*^)VAL  12-B, 
^'bcC  ASP  . 
ED  ASf->~ 

J  V 


-.liJ 

-.11  . 

•  11'  . 
.11  - 


.035 
.049 
.036 
.036 
.050 


.11. 


.05 


»  A  slmliaT  predictor  across  samples 
1    '     •  » 

•  An-  Identical  predlct:<>*^or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 


Tabl«-18b, 

*  Stage 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS^ 


MEXICO  T  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:     Math  Acrt^ievemenC 


Predictor 
.Variables: 

C(SC)8* 


CCSC)7 
^1 


OVAL  11-A  = 


RAVEN 
BRS 


Does  not  cope  effectively  with  Task  Achievement  via 
/Stance;  has' Negative ,  not  Neutral  Affect  tGt»ard  Task 
Achievement ,  ^  '  ^ 

0 

Positive  Attitudes  toward  Authority  and  Interpersonal 
Relations. 

Values  Altruism,  Self-Satisfaction,  and^r  Surround ings ; 
doesn't  value  Prestige  #nd  Economic  Returns. 

Raven  ^Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scale  " 


Additional ^Explanatory  Variables: 


-  C(SC)1-T    =    Does  .not  cope  with  Anxiety^ 

-  OVAL  «  .  Valuifij-Jollowlng  Father's  Occupation  ;  doesn*t  value 
•  PVAL  1-6      ^  Doei 


Q  Variety 


7  OVAL  12-B  »    Values  Intellectual, ^Stimulation  and-Creatlvity ;  doesn't 
^     '  ^- value  Independence,  Surrdundlngs.  and  Associates. 

Dec  ASP    '  •    Occupational' Aspiration  *   '  *  ^ 

'  ^ED  )tsP 


Educational  Aspiration 


■  A  similar  predictor  acnoss  samples  ^ 

»  An  identical  p'redlctor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

»  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of*lhe 
-r— behavior  this  indicate^.    The^same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite*' tertns 'when,  in  som^  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value.       .  , 


39  a  •■ 


Table  19a. 
Stkge  III  « 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


MEXICO  -  10  Year  dlds 


CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 


Predictor  * 
Variables: 

t  C(SAI)17 
,C(SC)2-III 
C(SC)7 
^VAU  15-C 

*-OVAL  12-B. 
OVAL  16 

®  OVAL  11-A 

*  'ED  ASP  . 

BUS  • 


•J 

3.30 

4.62 
« 

4:i5 

2.29 
5.39 
6.06 
6.25 
32.86 
9.A6 


.001  . 

.07(NS) 

.03 

.04 

.13(NS) 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.001 

.002 


Multiple  R 

.29  . 
.  31  ." 
.34 
»37  , 
.38 
.41 
.44 
■  .47 
.58 
'    .61  . 


.08 

C 

.10 
.12 
.14 
.15 
.17 
.20 
.22 
.34 
.37 


R  Change 

.08 
•  .02 
.  .02 

.02 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.12 
*  .03 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

 EE— 

C(SC)3-IV  • 

*^  OCC  AS? 


.17 
.20 


,05 
.Q5 


■  No  coiB|>arable'  instrunent  in  the  other-  sampVe 

■  A  slnll^r  predictor 'across  samples 

■  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  fat^tor 'across  samples. 
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^'X'^  Table  19b. 
Stage  lir 


DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  JACTQRS 


MEXiqO  -  10 'Year  Olds 


t:RITERIQN:    'Math  Achievement: 


Predictor 
Variables 

=    Copes  effectively 

=    Copes  yith  Interpersonal  Relations 
•  •  • 

=    Hostii^e,  not  Neutral  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
Relations;  Hostile  Af f ect*toward  Authority 

OVAL  15-f'^    =  'DoGsn'f  value  Success  and  Security 

5  X 

OVAL  12-B      »    Values  Creativity;  doesn't  vaWc  Surroundings  and 
Associates 

=    Does  not  value  Creativity  and  Variety 


-  OVA.L  16 
^  ^OVAL-il-A 

^tn  A^^P 
RAVEN 


'  .Values  Xlfruism  and  Self-Satisfaction;  doesn't  v^luc 
Management,  Pres'tige,  and  Economic  Returns 

*    Educational  Aspiration 
=    Raven  Frogreasiv^  Matrices, 
=    Behavior  Raelik  jScale 


A<fS*itional  ExplanatoiTy  Variables:: 
/C(SC)3-IV       -    Copes  with  Authority 


i 


ode  ASP 


Occupational  Aspiration 

■r'     ■  '■ 


No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 


*  A  similar  predictor  across  sattples 

"  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samplt&s 


*  ■ 'J^Actors  w^iich.  prtedict  negatively  ate  described  in  terms  o 
behavior  this  itidlcate^.    The  same  factor  may  be  described 
opposite  termd  wheo^  in  some  othelf  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 

/)-pre4icttve  valUe/         ^  * 

/  *  -  '       ^    -3^7-^'  .  r 
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Trfble  20a. 
Stage  L 
REGRESSION  AHftLYSIS* 


MEXICO  -  10  Tear  Olds 


CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 
Variables : 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2  : 

Change 

-C(SAI)lo 

3.69 

.01 

.01 

nm 

.  UJ 

• 

"  OVAL  II-A 

19.J68 

* 

■  .001 

/ 

.31 

r 

.09  • 

.05 

1 

-OVAL  16 

7.87 

.005 

.34 

'  .11 

.02 

OVAL  15 

..020 

.36 

t 

'  .13 

.01 

*-  OVAL  12-B 

8.72 

■  .003 

.39 

.15 

.02 

^  ED  ASP 

3.60,* 

.059 

,  .40 

.16 

.01 

^  ll^EN 

28.64 

.001- 

'  -22.'. 

.06 

*  BRS* 

127.50 

.001 

.66 

.43 

.21 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 
'  *  Pr  . 

^OVAL  13-C 
i. 


;11  ^ 


OCC  ASP 


.18 


.041 
.001 


*.No  conparable.  instrument  in  the  other  aamnl^ 
*  A  similar  predictor  across  sanpre* 

»«Aa  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across*  samples 
*         •  ^ 
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Table  20b.  •  '  , 

,  Stage  I  i  '  ' 

^  DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS      '  '  '  . 

*  If 

MEXICO'  -  10  Year  Olds   CRITERION:    Grade  Point  Average 

Pr,edictor  .      '      '  . 

VariabJ.es:  *           ~  .  \ 

-'^C(SAI)18*  =.    Does  not  siiow  defensive  behavior  ' 

^C{SM)11  ^    -    Copes  effectively 

s  ,  •    '  .  • 

OVAL  11-A  =    Values  Altruism,  Self -Satisfaction ,  and  Surroundings; 

4  ^  doesn't  value  Prestige  and  Econoiric  Returns.  , 

-  Oy-'XL  16         =    Doesn't  value  Variety;  *  • 

OVx\L  15         =    Values  Independence;  doesn't  value  Managenent . 

S  ^  4 

-  OVAL  'IZ-B      »    Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Creativity; 


1 


doesn't?  value  Independence,  Surroundings,  and  Associate 
ED  ASP       ^    =    Educational  ^spiration^       '  ,  .'^ 

i  .  *         y  ^ 

RAVEN  =    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 


"^BRS  =    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


1^" 


Additional 'fcExplanatorjf  Variables'.  . 

OVAL  13-C       «    Values  Succesg  andJSecurity  * 

1  •  *  . 

OCC  ASP       *    «    Occupational  Aspiration       '  - 


«•  No  comparable  instrumiBint  Ip  the  p^her  sample  ' 

»  A  similar  prtsdictor  a<^ros8  samples  ,       -        <  ^ 

^  •  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples' 

-  factors- iHilch  ^raj^Qt  negatively  are  described  in  terms  .of  the 
,      behavior  thi^  iiafi^ates.    The  >«ame  factor  ioay  be  described  in 
,  opposite  tepiiQ  when>  ia  some  other  an^tysjs/it  has  a  positive 
predictive  lO^alueN  ♦  ^  ^ 
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•  '  Table 
Stage 
REGRESSION 

21a; 
III 

ANALYSIS 

MEXICO  -  10 

Year  Olds • 

CRITERION : 

Grade 

Poii>^ 

Average 

Predictor 
Variables: 

'P 

P 

Multiple  R 

* 

r2 

^r2 

Change 

C(SC)2--III 

33.32 

.ooK 

.38 

<15 

*.15 

C(SC>3-IV 
C(SC)6 

•  9.22 
6.66. 

•      •.  003( 
.01 

.43 
.46 

.19 
.21 

.04 
.03 

"C(SAI)17  ' 

7.19 

.or 

.49 

.24 

« 

.03 

-C(SC)10 

3.86 

.05 

.51  . 

.26' 

.02 

*-OVAL  12-B 

5.75 

.02 

.53 

.28 

.02 

OVAL  14 

3.36 

.07 

.54 

29 

-OVAL*  16 

5.14 

.03 

.57  . 

.31  • 

.02 

Graven  . 

38.07 

'  .001 

.65 

.12 

^BRS 

25.22 

^  .001 

'  .70 

.50 

.07 

'    ■  ■  •  \ 

Additicffial  ExplaiHtory  Variables:  ^ 

1 

pr 

P 

r 

C(SC).l-V 
C(SC)4-I 

c(sc)5-ir 

-C(SC)7 
*  OVAL  11-A 
^  OCC  ASP 
ED  ASP 


,19 

.20 
.15 
-.23 
.15 
.14 
.26 


.05 

.05 
.  .05 

t 

.05 

...05 


.-  Ho  comparable  l^struiaent  ia  the  other  sample 

■  A  siii^la]r  predictorr  across  samples 

.  •  An  identical  predictor  axplanatory  facj:or  across  samples 
.         .    *  ■  ^       /  -370- 


MEXICO' 


•    •  -   ^         T^le  21b. 
*    '  Stage  III 

Description  of  regression  factors 


Y^a'T  Olds 


Tredictor 
Variables : 

C(SC)2-III 

C(SC»IV 

'  C(SC)6 

"C(SAI)17 
-  {f(SC)10* 
-^OVAL  12-B 

OVAL  14 

^  OVAL  16  ^ 

Graven  ' 

^BRS 


CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 


=    Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  ^  * 

=    Copes  with  Authorif^ 

=  Depressive,  not  Neutral  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
^.Belations;  Depressive  Affects  toward  Authority  and 


Aggression  ' 
=    Copes  effectively 


=    Positive  Affect  toward  Anxiety 

=    Values  Cr^ayivity;  doesn^t  va^ue  Surroundings  and 
Associates"*^ 

=    Values  Intellectual  Stimulation;  do^n't  valine 
Following  Father's  Occupation 
Doesn't  value  Creativity  and  Variety 

"=    Raven  Progressive  Matrires 

=    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  E::planatory  Variables: 


C(SC)1-V 
C(SC)4-I 
C(SC)5-II 
C(SC)7 


OVAL  11-A 


Dec  ASP 
4d  ASP 


^    Copes  with  Ta^  Achievement 
•    Copes  with  Anxiety 
"    Copes^with  Aggression 

«  •  Neutral,  hot  Hostile  Affect  toward  Interp^ersonal 
Relations;  lack  of  Hostile  Affect  toward  Authority. 

«    Values  Altruism  and  Self -Satisfaction;  doesn't  value 

Management,  Prestige,  and  Economic  Returns. 
»    Occiupaticfnal  Aspiration  > 


Educational  Aspiration 


«  No  comparable  inatmment  in  the  other  sample  ^  • 

«  A  slairar  predictor  across  samples  % 

«  An  identical  predictor  or*  explcndtory  factor  across  samples 

*  *  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  describe#.^ift  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may.be  described  In 
opposite  terms  whea,  in  some  other  analysis*  it  has  a  positive 


predictive  value/ 
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.   Table  22 
PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 
10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I  ; 


GPA 


X  

*  • 

Aptitutie  (unique)           ,  16.9% 

0.5% 

6.5% 

Coping/Motivation  (unique)  4.6% 

8.6% 

Total                 ^       •  30.5% 

lo.i%- 

22.3% 

*!EXICO-10  Year  Olds  -  Stage'  III 

• 

Aptitude  (unique)  9.4% 

11.7% 

11.7% 

,  Coping/Motivation  (unique)       ^    14. 2% 

7.0%- 

.  14.4% 

Total                        .  48.7% 

33.9% 

'  42.7% 

Table  1Z 

1 

CORRELATIONS  AMONG  THE 

CRITERIA 

• 

• 

^MEXICO  -  10  Ye4r  Olds  -  Stage  I  • 

— 

Reading  Achievement      Math  Achlevgmeht  '   GPA  ^ 


Reading 
Math 
GPA 


.08    .  ^ 


.54 


.30 


MEXICO  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Reading 
MatB  ' 
GPA 


■.62 
.58 


,53 
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MEXICO  -  14  YEAR  0%pS  —  RESULTS  ^A^JD  DISCUSSION 

V 


This  section  pr 
associated  with  ach: 
1965  (Stage  1)  and  1 
factor  analyses  of  t 
Completion,  Occupati 
Att  itudes  Inventory . 
indicating  the  -degre 
Mexican  students.  S 
described.  Finally/ 
to  show  the  specific 
for  these  students. 

FACTOR  ANALYSES 


ovidoj  a  detailed  picture  of/  the  coping  pjittems 
evement  in  Mexican  14  year  did  students  from  the 
968  (Stage  III) ^s4ii\^les .     The  results  include 
he  coping/motivational  instruments:  Sentence 
onaX  Values,  Views  of  Life,  and  the  Social 

The  factor  comparison  findings  are  presented, 
e  of  Correspondence  between  the  two  samples  of 
and  socioeconomic  status  differentes  anre  then 
the  regression  analyses  are  delineated  in  order' 
factors  that  predict  and  explain  achievement 
/  . 


r 


Sentence  Completion  ' 

*        .        ,        •  * 
Factor  analyses  of.  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted, 
for  both  Stages  I  and  III,  in  ten  factors*,  which  accounted  for  a  sub- 
stantial percenlTage  of  the  respective  variances.     These  variables  '* 
grouped  primarily    according  to  behavior ^areas ,  e.g.,  aggression 
variables  loading  on  one  factor,  authority  variables  on  another.  The 
Stage  I  analysis  appears  in  Table  1.     F.ivfe  general  factors  emerged: 
coping,  yith  aggression,  autjiority,  anxiety,  interpersonal  relations, 
and  task  achievement.     Ali;'dncluJed  neutral,  not  negative  affect /in 
the  respective  behavioral  area.    Unit  weights  were  const ructed' using 
those  variable.^  having  a  factor  loading  (  <    .40).    For  example,  ^factor 
1  consisted  of  all  five  variables  that  concern  coping  w\th  anxiety.  ' 
Factors  6-10  also  tended  to  group  variables  according. tofeub-aspects 
of  the  behavioral  areas.     The  Stage  III  factor  analysis  (Table  2) 
yielded  the  same  tendencies,  with  four  m^jor  factors  corresponding  to 
four  of  the  behavioral  areas.     Coping  with  aggression,  however,  split 
into  ^wo  factors:,   factor  five  reflected  coping  effectiveness  with 
neutr'al,  ngt  hostile  affect,  whereas  factor  six  reflected,  coping  with^ 
aggression  via  stance,  engagement,  an<J  (npt)  seeking  aid  or  advice. 

As  these  factors  appeared  to  be  yielding  similar  results,  a  com- 
parison of  the  first'  five  factors  wts  examined  •  (see  Table  3).  Factor 
.six  was  used  for  coping  with  aggression  in  Sfage  III  as  it  w^s  more 
similar  to  thfe  aggression  factcTr  in  Stag^  I.     These  factors  proved 
highly  sirairar,,^ith  respective  percentages  of  common  variables  across 
stages  of  80%,  50t,  100%,  and  80%.     Fur^rroore, . some  of  th*  variables 
which  did  not  Ibad  higher  than  .40  in  bofc|i  stages  still  showed  similar 
direction.    While  the  program  RELATE  could  not        run,  ^ue  to  slightly 
different  numbers  of *  variables  in  the  two  stages^  these  factors  are" 
conafldered  '^identica^ and  appear  to  incflcate  a  stable  "Mexican"  con- 
struct system  at  age  lA,  thmt  defines  coping  skills  in  the  five  areas,- 
sepasately. ' 


\ 
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Occupational  Values   .  ^  *  • 

factor  ^apaly sea. of  the  Occupational  Values  variables  yielded  six 
factors  In  both  Stages  I  and  IIIv    Once  again.  Variables  having  a 
factor  loading   <_  .40  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  fbr 
each  factor  (see  analyses  In  Tables  4  and  5).   -/  , 

I 

A  comparison  of  the  Occupational  Values  factors,  according  to 
the  RELATE  factbr  comparison  method,  Is  represented  in  Table  6.  It 
can  be  seen  that  only  one  of  the  six  factors  was  "similar,"  having  a 
coslM  of  ..8  or].bettef:  (interpreted  similar  to  a  correlation 
coefficient).    Table  7  depicts  the  Item  comparison  of  this  factor  •  , 
across  the  two  stages.    Three^ther  factors  had  cosines  abpve  .70; 
^      the  remaining  two,  above  .60.    The^results  of  this  comparison 

indicate  some  similarity  In  constructs' across  time  for .Mexican  14 
year  old  students,  but  with  enough  variability  to  fcrevent  It  from 
being  a  highly  stable  construct  system.  ^  • 

Views  of  Life  ♦ 

0 

The  Views  of  Llfe« Instrument  was  used  only  in  Stage  III;     The  • 
factor  analysis  of  these  variables  yielded  eight  factors  and  Is  depicted 
in  Table  8.  /  .  . 

*        Social  Attitudes  Inventory  ^ 

*^  The  factor  analysis  of  the- Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI)  for 
Stage  I  Is  Illustrated  In  Table  9.    This  Is  a  self-report  measure  of 
coping  Effectiveness.    Two  factors  emerged:     ineffective  or  defensive 
responcylng,  and  positive  coping.  .         ^  .  ^ 

'  y        '  ' 

In  Stage  III,  the  SAI  is  an  ^tlrely  different  questionnaire.  The 
fact(tr  analysis  is  siiown  in  Table  10,  and  one  factor  emerged.  This 
factor  reports  effective  coping  across 'all  five  behavioral  areas.  . 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  C0HPARISON3  -ACROSS  SAMPLES  ^ 

The  summary  of  the  comparison  of  all  facto/s  from  the  first  and 
second  samples  is  presented  in  Table  11.     The  comparison  was  made  for 
the  Sentence  Completion  and  Occupational  Values  instruments,  which  were 
administered-to  both  satoples,     (Jhe  SAI  was  re-designed  for  the  second 
sample.)    Table  IJ  shows  the  content  of  the  fattors  in  the  two  samples. 
If  a  factor  fn  one  sample  has  no  corresponding  faptor  in  the  other 
sample,  tl\e^factor  retains  its  original  designation.     For  example,  the 
Sentence  Completion  factor  C(SC)6  of  Stage  I  has  no  comparable  factor 
in  the  secon*. stage.     If,  however,  a  factor  does  have  a*  comparable 
factor  In  the  other  sample,  it  receives  a  new  designation.  ^  ^ 

The  comparison  of  the  Sentence  Completion  factors  was  described 
earlier.'    The  first  .five  factors  were  highly  similar  and  are  referred 
to  as  /'identical"  factors.^   These  factors  have  a  Roman  humeral 
.designation  in  Table  11. 
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The  Occupational  Values  instrument  was  compared  bv  tlie  RELATE 
factor  comparisq_n  method.  •  One  of  these  -factors  is  called  "similar" 
(RELATE  value  of  .80  60  ^0)  dnd  receives 'an  alphabetic  designation. 
.That  is,  similar  f -ctor*"A'*  consists  of  original  factor  OVAL  16  in 
St;age  I  and  OVAL  13  in  Stage  HI.     The  unique  factors  in  both  samples 
are  listed  below  these;  ch^y  did  show  resemblances  a(rU>ss  stages,  but 
not  enough  to  meet  chj  "s/milar"  criterion  (<  .80). 


V   .In  the  Mexican  14  year  old  sample,  the  first  five  Sentence 
•    Compl^etion  factors  were  identical  across  stages.    There  were  no  ' 
identical'"  factors  in  the  Occupational  Values  comparison,  and  only  ' 
one  of  Che  six  comparisons  was  "similar."    The  coping  p'atterns  re- 
presented by  the  Sentence  Completion  factors  may  remain  stable  in 
the  Mexican  14  year  old  student  |)opulation.     T^e  Occupational  Values 
factor  structures  were  quit q^ffiP^erent.  across  ^mples,  fiowever, 
,    suggesting  considerable  change  in  this  construct  system  between  1965' 
_and  1968.  •  •  '  •  ,  ■ 

SEX  DIFFERENCES  * 

Stage  I  sex  differences  are  listed  in  Table  12.    Males  reported 
themselves  as  coping  more  effectively  than  females  in  four  of  the  five 
behavi©^  areas  in  Mexico:     anxiety,  authority,  task  achievement,  and 
Interpersonal. relations.     In  ternjs  of  occupational  values,  males 
l>jgced  greater  value  on  independence,  following  father's  occupation, 
anfl^  management:     Females,  on  the  other  hand,"  more  highly  valued  success, 
intellectual  stimulation,  and  variety  than  did  males 

Tjjer^ wer^  fewer  sex  differences  in  Stage  ftl  (Table  13).  Males 
^ again  tended  to  report  themselves  as  coping  more  effectively  with 
Anxiety.     Fefnal^s  expressed  more  depressive  affect  than  males  toward 
interpersonal  relatj^ns.  authority,  and  aggression.     Females  placed 
greater  val-ue  on  occupational  success,  t^whereas  ilales  more  highly  valued 
prestige.     Males  also  expressed  a/fereater  preference  for  self-initiation 
of  action..  / 

^      ^     ^  ^  •  •  ^ 

Thus,  only  one  factor  showed  the  same  sex  difference  in  both  stages. 
Males  appeared  to  consistently  cope  mAre  effectively  with  anxiety  than 
did  females.  .  \       *  -  ^ 

SfiS  DIFFERENCES  *  •  '  *  ^ 

Stage  I  social  class  differences  are  listed"  In  Tabir  lA.    There  - 
were  five  significant  SES  differences.    Middle-class  students  tended  to 
report  themselves  as-  coping  more  effectively  with  Usk  achievement  than 
the  lower  class.    The  middle  class  placed  greater  value  on  following 
father's  occupation,  success,  and  Independence,  whe.-eas  the  lower-class 
Students  more  highly  valued  intellectual  stimClat Ion ,  variety,  and 
management.    The  lower  class  also  fc^iorted  greater  use  of  defensive 
.bchavioi'  on.  the  SAI  than  did  the  middle  class. 

.    .  ^-  ^ 
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T^!f^  "^""^  *  few. more  social  class  differences  in  Stage  III. 

The  middle-class  students  showed  better  coping  with  interpersonal 
Hon  S?'  ^n'  students  coped  more  effectively  with  aggres- 

sion (SC).    Despite  the  fact  that  the- lower  class  also  expressed  more 
fufJ^r^r  ti         ^^^^  ^"""'^  interpersonal  relations,  aggression,  and 
Vii?      ^  reported  better  overall  coping  on  the  SAI  than  did 

students.     In  a  work  setting,  lower-class  students  placed 
greater  vaKie  on  security.,  following  hiher's  odcupatlon.  self-satis-. 
faction,  intellectual  stimulation,  and  variety*,  whereas  the  middle 
class  more  highly  valued  esthetics 'anti  independence.    On  the  Views  of 
:llt'  ^li^^^-^'^^^l  students  more  highly  Valued  work  for  its  own  sake   '  i 
rather  than  for  the  rewards  .It  may  bring.    They  also  expressed  a  greater' 
A^fvT"    r""  i'i'^^^'^T  self-initiation  of  auction.    Seem-  - 

forL^.r"fJ^?      'F'  statoits  expressed  greater  preference 

v?L!^  TS^-  o<Problems  than  did  the  middle  clasa-M^hey  also 

viewed  life  as  more  complex  Md  difficult.  ^ 

A  contradictory  finding  was  that  in  Stage  I  lower-class; students 
placed  greater- value  on  following  father's  occupation,  while  this  was 
r^eversed  in  Stage  III.  with  the  middle  class  more  highly  valuing 
following^  their  fathers'  line  of  work.  •  . 

SUMMARY.  OF  REGRESSIOirANALYSE  S  ~ 

^Reading  Achievement  '  ' 

Predictors  of  reading  achievement  for  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Table 
J6a  and  16b.    Good  readers  tended  to  cope  well  in^all  five  areas  of 
^oenavior.    They  also  reported  less  defensive  behavior  on  the  SAl  thdn 
did  poorer  readers.    These  students  had  higher .  aptitude,  a s^  well  as 
higher  educational  and  occupational  aspirations.    Their  p^ers  rated 
them  higher  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale.     In  terms  of  Occupational 
values,  better  readers  more  highly  valued  altruism,  creativity,  follow- 
ing father's  occupation,  success,  surroundings,  and  asstfbiates.     They  ' 
placed  .less  value  on  Independence,  security,  economic  returns,  intel- 
lectual stimulation  and  variety. 

In  Stage  III  (Tables  17a  and  17b),  good  readers  were  intrinsically 
motivated,  independent.  and^4*»f erred  to  solve  problems  with  others. 
They  viewed  life  as  leas  c6iiiplex  than  poor  readers,  had  good  aptitude 
and  high  educational  ftspiratfons.    Although  better  readers  expressed* 
more  positive  affect  toward  task  achievement  and  anxiety.  th*y  did  not 
copeNas  well  with  aggression.    They  were  rated  more  highly  by  their 
peers  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale  thkn  poorer  readers.  Occupational 
^Ia^II  r  ""^  positively  correlat^ed  with  reading  achievement.  In 

addition,  good  readers  reported- leas  depressive  affect  toward  au.thority 
aggresiHon.  and  interpersonal-  relations  than  poor  readers.    They  placed' 
greater  value  on  following  father's  occupation,  anjJ  less  on  self-satis-^ 
faction,  intellectual  stimulation,  and  variety.    Surprisingly,  good 
readers  did  not  report  gfed  coping  on  the, SAI.  .  ° 
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There  were  no  cQping^or  motivational  factors  which  predicted 
reading  achievement  In  both  stages.     In  fact,  coping  with  aggresn 
sion  predicted  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  two  samples.  Thus, 
even  though  many  factors  were  significant  predictors  in  either 
stage,  Che  specific  patterns  were  unique  ih.each  sample.  • 

'^h'e  measured  of  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  were, 
however,  predictfve  in  both  stages.'   The  aptitude  (Raven)  and  -peer 
ratings  (BRS)  also  were  positively  associated  with  reading  achieve- 
ment in  Mexican  14  year  old  students,   in  both  samples. 


Math  Achievement 


i 


Predictors  of  math  achievement  in  Stage  I^are. listed  in  Tableg 
18a  and  18b..   Good  math' students  ter^ded  to  |^ope  well  with  i^texr 
personal  relations.    Although  they  did  no^iave  a  posit  ive^t;titude  ^ 
toward  authority,   interper$<!)nal  relations  oA  task'  achievement ,  they 
still  reported  less  defensive  bfehavior  on  tde  SAI  than  did  poorer 
'^students.     Students  who  did  well  in  math  pli4ced  greater  val^e  on 
altruism,  creatijvity,  independence,  aad^  si/cess ,  and  less  value  on  /• 
security,  econoij^ic  returns,  and  managemenjf.     In  addition,   these  stuien 
had  ^ood' aptitude,  and  high  aspirations  for  both  career  dnd/^ca t iJbn. 
They  also  were  rited  highly  by  their  .p^^ers  on  the  Behav ia/Rat  ing  S 
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In  Stage  III  (fables  19a  and  19b),  students  who  did  well  in  math 
were  intr insicaUj^  motivated,   independent ,  and  viewed  life  as  complkx. 
They  coped  well  with  interpersonal  relatioivs  and  hig'hly  valued  ' 
alJratsm,  surroundings/  and  associates.   *They  did'not  value  seW- 
satisfaction,   intellectual  stimulation,  variety,  management,  ^estige. 
or  economic  returns'.     In  addition,  good  tiath  stude?its  ^ad  hi^h  aptitud 
scores  and  high  educational  and •occupat ional  aspiracipns.     They  were 
also  highly  rated  by  their  peers  on  the  Behavior  Rat ing* Scale. 

Coping  effect ivel7^w.ith  inierper&onal  relations  was  important  for 
success  in  math  in  both  stages;,  ^o  were  aptitude  (Raven),  peer 
ratings  (BRS),  an^  educational  and  occupational  aspirations. 

Grade  Point  Average  (CPA) 

•Predictors  of  CPA  for  Stage  I  are  klsted  in  Tables  20a  and  2'. 
Students  wlt^  high  CPA  coped  well  with  anxiety  and  with  Interper^nal 
relations.    They  expressed  positive,  not  neutral  aff.ect  toward  task 
achievement.    These  stpdents  valued' altruism  and  creativity-,  but  not 
security  6r  economic  returns.     In  addition,  they  had  good  .aptitude  and 
were  rated  highly  by  their  .peers  on  the. Behavior  Rating  Scale. 

In  Stage  III*(Tables  21a  and  21b),  non^  of  the  coping  scores  or 
-Occupational  Valups  were  predictive  of  GPA..    Successful  students  did  " 
view  life  as  complex..  They  were  cooperative,  expressive  of  feelings-, 
and  preferred  solving  problems  with  otherr.    They  had  higfi  aptitude 


-  scores  and  Were ^highly  ratfed  by  tfielr  peers  on  the, Behavior  Rating 
Scale.  Educational,  asp Iratipn  was  also  positively  associated  with 
GPA.  .        ^  ,  V  i  .  *        J  ^ 

Thuk,  ifi  the  Mexican  14, year  crld  s^le,  there  were  slgnifl- 
Wntly  fewer  predictor*  of  GP^thdn  of  reading  or  math  atrhieVement . 
Not  only  were  th*  coping  aijd  valiaes  -scores  less  predictive,  but 
et^ucational  a^d  occupational  .aspirations  were  also. less  predictive. 
W^a^^^  BRS  atcounted  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  vdrlance  in  GPA 
(38;^  -  Stage  I;  12X  -  Stage  III),  it  appears  that  these  peer  ratings 
reflect  classroom  behavior  which  is  highly  associated  with  teacher 
grades.  -The  Raven  was  also  predictive  across  all' criteria 

PERCE3ITAGE  OF  VARIANCE  * 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  percentages  of  variance  accounted 
for  by  aptitude  and  coping/motivation  variables,  respectively,  in 
accounting -for  success  on  the  criterion  mea^ires.    These  are  listed 
in  Table  22.    Aptitude  was  an  Important  predictor  across  both  stages,  ' 
for  all  criteria,    accounting  for  6.3%  o^  the  variance  in  reading, 
-15.6%  in  math,,  and  6.3%  in  GPA,  Stage  I,  and  6.2%,  14.6%  and  13.6%  of 
the  . Stage  IIJU  reading  ,*  math  and  GPA  variance ,  respecjrively . 

•'  The  coping  motivation  factors  also  wfere  useful  predictors].  In 
Stage  I,  they  accounted  foT  14%  pf  -the  variance  in  reading,  sjk-  ' 
stantially  more  thin  did  aptitude.     In  math,  coplng/motlvaaon  scores 
accounted  for  an  aWage  of  9:8%  of  the  variance.  Coplng/J^lvation 
was  less  predictive'  of  GPA,  though  it  accounted  for  about  4.*^%  of  the 
'    variance.    In  Stage  III, '5^.3%  of  the  reading  variance,  13.0%  of  the 
-math  achievement  variance  and  4%_df  the  GPA  vdrlande. was' explained. 

In  sum,  while  aptitude  vfas  important,  the  coping/motivation 
factors  also  wpre  substantial  predictors  of  school  success,  especially 
of  achievement^ in  reading  and  math,  for  Mexican  lA  year  olds. 


Table  1 


MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds 


.  Fa'ctor 
.  1 


;••      ■  STAGE  I 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION  ' 

Loadings  , 

Factor  Factor  Facto,r  Factor '  Factor  Factor 
^  .        3  4  5 


Item 


Factor  Factor*Factor 

8  9  id 


010 
-.042 


49    Attitude  -  Authority 

40  Att.  -  Interpersonal 
Relations 

41  Att.  -  Task  Achievero€>q^-.  Oil 

43  Aggressiojj^  -  Stance  ,052 

44  Aggression      Engagement  .006 

45  Aggression  •  Coping  Eff.  .081 

46  Aggression  -  Neg.  Affect  -.083 

47  Aggression  -  Pos.  Affect  ,083  . 
.48  Authority^-  Stance  ,045 

49  Authority  -  Engagemftit  .097 

50  Authority  -  Copinfe  Eff.  .073 

51  Authority  -  Neg/ Affect  -.108  • 

52  -AuthorijJ^r  - 'Neutral  Aff.  .n6 

53  Authority  -  Pos.  Affect  S..062  - 

54  Anxiety  Stance 

55  'Anxiety  -  Engagen^nt 
5$.   Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff, 

57  Anxiety  -  Neg.  Affect 

58  ^ Anxiety  -  Neutral  Aff . 


.905* 

ft 

.705*' 
.904* 
-.932* 
.932* 


.037 
.012 

.087 
.886* 
.690* 
.936* 

-.833* 
.833^ 

..'091 

-/092 
.129 

-.165 
.166 

•.013 

.063 

.030 

.061 

.062 

.062 


.054 
.056 

%08 

.097 

-.062 
.127 

-.142 
.142 
.836* 
.467* 
.936*- 

-.850* 
.  8.33* 
.071  ' 
.029 
.033 
.065 

-.110  ■ 

.110 


.070  .090 
.041.  -.100 

.090  .090 
.Olib  .047 
.092  -.090 
.070,  .07/ 
.136 
.136 
.010 
.149 
.126 


768* 


,027 
023 


-.162 
.162 
.091 
-093 
.110 


.475*  -.151 
.032  .080 
.170 
.032 
.120 


.084 
.014 
-.020 


.084  -.281 

.091  .286 

.049  -.052 

.027,  .005 

.058  -.015 

.121  .047 

.107  -.078 
107 


.020  -.120 

.131  -.070 

.173  .158 

-.045  -.041 

.082  -.001 

-.071  -.002 


-.070 
-.008 

.194 
-J}55 

.076 


.030 
.025 
.081 
'  .006 
.027 


4f? 


-.076  -.027 


.079 

w 

-.on' 

-.164 
-.039 
-.180  . 

.008 
-.098 

.098 

.106 

.129 

.087 

.062 
-.189  - 

.855* 

.048 
.169  ^ 
-.s071  - 
•.100  '  - 
-.100 


-.087 
.088 

-.035 
.145 
.167 
.053 
.140 
-.140 
.172 
.268 
.025 
.157 
-.165 
.060 
.049 
.052 
-.005  '• 
.001 
.001  - 


-.053 
-.087 

.116. 

.061 

.160 
-.001 

.172 
-.172 

.OOJl 
-.004 

.023 
-.061 

.072 
-.082 

.098 

-.063 
.044 
-.044 


STAGE  I 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Fac?or^?lctor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds  (continued)         ^  3  4  5  6  7  8         '9.  10 


Itm 


incerpersonai  Keiations 

.092 

"  :104 

.068 

.•102 

.347 

-.029 

-.036 

-.001 

.736* 

.004 

-  Stance 

.  60 

IPR  -  Engagement 

.011 

.043 

-.018 

.070 

.441* 

^.062 

-.068 

.112 

.603* 

...262 

61 

IPll.t'  Coping  Eff . 

h 

.071 

.110 

.126. 

.116 

.811* 

^.050 

-.035 

.  .014 

.440* 

-.014 

62 

IPR  -  Negative  Affect 

-.056 

-.102  . 

-.182 

-.095 

-.919* 

-.046 

-.022 

-.050 

.113- 

63 

IPR  -  Neutral  Affect 

!084 

.081 

.209  ' 

.114 

.904* 

.033 

.006 

-.059 

.077 

.060 

64 

IPR  -  Positive  itffect 

-.125 

.087 

-.128 

-.085 

.020 

.056 

.071 

.107 

,-.120 

-.755* 

65 

Task  Achievement  -  Stance 

.064 

.094 

-.001 

.892* 

.081 

.065 

.068 

.087 

-.036 

.164 

66 

Task  Ach.  -  Engaganent 

.063 

-.055 

-.029 

.580* 

.046 

.126 

.268 

.244 

-.271  • 

.349 

67 

Task  Ach.*-  Coping  Eff. 

.071 

.105 

.078 

.933* 

.082 

.057 

-,094 

-.001 

.042 

.057 

68 

Task  Ach.  -  Neg.  Affect 

-".133 

-.052 

-.224 

-.751* 

-.121 

.015 

-'.113 

.2M 

- .  2*32 

.214 

69 

Tadk  Acti.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.135 

-.037 

.169 

.  723* 

.090- 

-.063 

.458* 

-.185 

.153 

-.207 

70 

Task  Ach.  -  Pos.  Affect 

-.034 

.012 

.039 

-.129 

.022 

.083 

-.927* 

-..053 

;077 

.039 

*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
•core  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 


r 


_       -  '        Table  2 

STAGE  III  . 

.       *          SENTENCE  COMPLETION  .  • 

^,  ,  .'  Loadings 

V*  ^^'^Jf'^  ^^<^tor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factof^actor  Factor  Factor  Factor 

MEXIOl^UJfea^Ol^^  ^  ^  5         -6     T     7  g  9  10 

♦ 

tt;em 

Task  Achievement-Att4.t 

T.A.  -  Stance 

-  Engagement 

T.A.  -  Aid/Advice 

T.A.  Coping^^fect 

T.A.  -.Hostile  Affect 

T.A.  -  Depressive  Aff. 

T.A.  -  Neutral  A^f. 

T.A.-     Positive  Aff. 

Interpersonal  Relation! 
Attitude 

I.R.  -  $tance 

I.R.  -  Engagement 

I.R.  -  Aid/Advice 

I.R.  -  Coping  Effect 

XtR.  •  Hostile  Affec; 

I.R.  -  Depressive  Aff, 

I;R. Neutral  Aff. 

I.R.  -  ^psitjlve  Aff. 

erJc  ' 


.060 

.Q12 

.in 

.084 

- 

^  .335 

 !  

.001 

.172 

.26!i 

.024 

'-rl75 

.885* 

'.  .09d'k  .062 

.  U/D 

.  050 

»-.032 

.©40 

-.009 

-.108 

■.751* 

-.001 

.  065 

-.077 

.050 

.118 

.189 

-.126 

-.243 

-.300 

"  ..696* 

-.023 

.  1 

•  J.  47 

■  .099 

.085 

■  .040 

.159 

-.059 

[-'.111 

.  369 

■.S58* 

.023 

,.095 

.101 

.035 

.  .046 

.016 

-.073 

.009 

-,.546*' 

-.050 

.  J.  ^  u 

.0L8 

.014 

-.047 

.165 

.025 

-.303 

-'.016 

-I7I6* 

-  Jllo 

.  025 

-.003 

-.101 

.057 

.110 

-.131 

-.066 

.  203 

.868* 

.108 

.064" 

-::.033 

.094 

-.044 

-.184' 

-.077 

.164 

-.*157 

.025 

-.055 

.102 

-.112 

.115- 

#032 

.636* 

.233 

.068 

;  -.013 

.  .014 

.002 

•  .065 

.203 

.  iZ  J 

.470* 

.141 

.054 

.117 

.134 

.895* 

-.009 

:048 

-.105 

.027 

-.016 

-.020 

.033 

/I21' 

.111 

.932* 

.002 

.027 

-.017 

-.025 

.104 

-.062^ 

'  .039 

.120 

.100 

.935* 

.009 

.023 

-.022 

-.019 

.098 

-.059 

.065 

.186 

.167 

.877* 

.  .103 

-.014 

-.192 

.034 

-.184 

.050 

•-.042 

-.1^2 

-.131 

-.438* 

-.160 

.051 

-.201 

-.'207 

.515* 

.044 

-.030 

-.027 

-.109 

-.246 

-.045 

-.000 

.686* 

.072 

.087 

-.313 

^.056' 

.121 

-  .188 

•  .  536* 

.161 

-.039 

-.388 

.104 

-.469* 

.214 

■  o-.. 

0 

0  r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•   STAGE  III  .  . 

•      .  ■  *  s'entekce  completion  •  ^  .       .   '     .  , 

Loadings 

Tabte  2  (continued)   '  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 

'  '  1  2  3-^4  5     ■     6  7  8  ..        9  10 

WXtCO  -  14  Year  Olds  ^ 


Ite« 

V 

6Z  Authority  -  Attitude 

:i37 

.136 

.069 

.^30 

.117 

-.115 

.070 

.188 

.427* 

, .339- 

83  Auth. 

-  Stance  \ 

.124 

.156 

.834* 

.1-38 

.053 

-.026 

-'.226 

-.065 

.hl7 

-.125 

84  Auth. 

-  Engageneik 

.049 

.110 

.841* 

.120 

•  -.012 

.092 

.114 

.151 

.086 

.033 

85  Auth. 

-  Aid/Advice 

.107 

.071 

i858* 

.121 

.001 

.099 

.155 

.128 

.057 

.0^3 ' 

86  Auth. 

—  Ck)pin9  itf. 

.121 

'  .172 

.909* 

.152 

*  .078 

-.005 

-.227 

.002 

-.013 

-.059 

87. Auth." 

-  Hostile  Aff .  . 

-.046 

-.180  , 

-.556* 

-.017 

-.170 

-.018 

.048 

.295 

.281 

-.254 

88  Auth. 

-  Depress.  Aff. 

-.151 

-.035 

-.405* 

-.106 

-.030 

-.058 

.615* 

1 

-.194 

-.044 

.255.' 

89  Auth. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

.149 

'  .154 

.704* 

.094 

.143 

-.032 

-.504* 

-.061 

-.165 

-.015 

90  Auth. 

-  Positive  Aff. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91. Anxiety  -  Attitude 

-.009 

.037 

.006 

.120 

.097 

.125 

.021 

.332 

-.3-!t6 

-.341 

92.  Anx.  - 

Stance 

.054 

■ .832* 

.145 

.086 

.143 

-.024 

-.116 

.256 

-.053 

-.004 

93  Anx.  - 

Engagement 

-.143 

-  .795* 

.038 

.097 

.012 

.196 

^176 

-.208 

a25 

-.031 

94  Anx.  — 

Aid/Advice  / 

..*135 

.782* 

.047 

j  .105 

.013 

.181 

.184 

-.206 

.134 

-.0-34 

95  Anx.  - 

Coping  Eff. 

•  .041 

.895* 

.106 

.101 

r.003 

-.169 

.136 

-.042 

-.021 

96  Anx.  - 

Hostile. Aff. 

.002 

-.315 

-.^54 

-.126 

*.135 

.008 

-.114 

.331 

'  .041 

.559* 

97  Anx.  - 

Depressive  Aff.. 

-.045 

-.734* 

-.194 

-.107 

-.054 

.039 

.228 

-.255 

%-120 

-.244 

98  Anx.  - 

Neutral  Aff. 

_^-.0l8' 

.817* 

.155 

-.183 

.105 

-.006 

-.078 

-.178 

-.063 

-.079 

99  Anx.  - 

Positive  Aff. 

.055 

T.030 

• 

.119 

-.062 

,035 

-.087 

-.164 

.  6.18* 

-.175 

-.014 

♦ 

• 

ERJC  ■  r- 


* 

• 

 r 

* 

\ 

STAGE  III 

T 

f 

SENTENC^ 

COMPLETION 

* 

* 

Table  2  (continued) 
MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds 

.  Factor 
1 

Factor 
2 

Factor 
3 

Factor 
4 

Loadings  _ 

Factor  Factor 
5      .  '6 

Factor  factor 
7  8 

Factor 
9 

Factor 
10 

Item 

• 

100  Aggression  -  Stance^ 

•;-027 

.144  ' 

.182 

.136 

-.245  ' 

.649* 

-.173^ 

.026 

.011 

.144 

ipi  Agg.  -  Engagement 

.054 

..053 

.012 

-.037 

.276 

.888* 

.022 

.004 

.004 

-  J)37 

XbSs^gg.  •  Aid/Advl^ 

.051 

.054 

-.019 

-.0?2 

;277 

.879* 

.047 

-.009 

-.030 

-.589 

103  Ag^-  Coping  Jffect 

.098 

.158 

.138 

.031 

..817* 

".341 

-.111 

-.010 

.041 

_  .013 

lt)4  Agg;  -^Ho^ile  Aff. 

-.170 

-.110 

-•03^ 

-.025 

-.926* 

.017 

-.T)75 

.082 

-.050 

-.038 

^05  Agg.  -  Depressive  Aff. 

-.062 

-'l36 

-.063 

-.120. 

\120 

-.285 

.422* 

-.138 

.039  - 

.052 

106  Agg.  --Neutral  Aff. 

.197 

.163 

.059 

■  :o7i 

.ff^*  1 

.091, 

*-Q85 

-.031  ' 

.036 

.019 

107  Agg*  -  Positive  Aff. 

0  r 

0 

0 

0 

0  ^ 

ro 

■  V 

—T  — 

-0 

0 

0 

\ 


»  These  variables  Had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  ox  b.etter  and  were  -used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
•core  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further ^explanation. 
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Table, 3     .        •  ^  ; 

ITEM  COMEARISON  FOR    MEXICO    lA  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

(Factor  Loadings)  '•       ~  ^  ' 

I         •  II  III  IV  V 

Stage-  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

—L  ^  I     -  in   •    I  -  III       I       III       I  III. 


Factor  No. 


3  " 


64  Taa^  Achievement  -  Attitude 

65  TA  -  Stance  j 

66  TA  -  Engago*nt 
"  *67  TA-  -  Aid/Advlee 

68  TA  -  Cpplng 
**69  TA  -  Hostile 
**70  TA  *«  Depressive 

71  TA  -  Neutral 

72  TA  -  Posltivie 

73  Interpersonal  ^llelatlons 

-  Attitude 

74  IPR  -  Stance  > 


75  IP« 
*76  IPR 

7<7  IPR 
**78  IPR 
**7?  IPR 

80  IPR 

81  IPR 


Engae^raent 

Aid/Advice 

Coping 

Hostile  • 

Depressive 

Neutral 

Ppsltlve 


/ 


.89 

.58 

-.93 
-.75 

.72 


.89 
.75 
.70 
.86 
.55 
.72 
.87 


(*35) 
.AA 

.81 
T.92 

.90 


-  .90 
.93 
,.9A 
.88 

-.AA 
(-.25) 
.5A 


41 


Table  3 
(continued) 


^      '^''^  CO-^ARISON  FOR  .MEXICO  U  YEAR  STAGES  .  I  AMD  IlV  -  SEMRKCF.  O.n^^/^rm^ 


(Factor  Loadings) 


I 


Stage 
I 


II 


Stage 
III 


Stage 
I 


Stage 
III 


III 

Stage  Stage 


I 


TV 

Stage  *  Stage 


III 


Factor  No. 


82  Authority  -  Attitude 

83  Auth.  Stance 

84  Aut4|.  -  Engagement 
*85  AiJth.  ^  Aid/Advice 

86  Auth.  -  Coping 

**87  Auth.  -  Hostile 

/  ' 

**88  Auth.^  -  Depressive 

89  Mith.  -  Neutral 

90  Auth.  -  Positive 
*91  Anxiety  -  Attitude 
.92  Anxiety  -  Stance 


93  Arv'iety 
*94  Anxiety 
95  Anxiety 
**96  Anxiety 
**?T"Ai^iety 
98  Anxiety 
*99  Anxiety 


Engagement 

Aid/Advice 

Coping 

Hostile  ' 

Depressive 

Neutral 

Positive 


V 


.91 
.71 

'  .90' 
-.93 

.93 


.83 
.80 
.78 

.90 
(-.32) 
-.73 

.82 


.84 
.  .47 

.94 

-.85 

.83 


\ 

.83 

.84 
.86 
.91 
-.56 
-.41 
.70* 


) 


I 


I  LI 


Stage 
I 


S'tage 
III 


4- 


J 


Table  3 
(continued) 

ITEM  COMPARISON  Tor  MEXICO  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

(Factor  Loadings) 

II  iir  IV  V 

Stage    Stage  N^tage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

III         I         III         I         III         I         III  ' 


-r 

I         \  * 

I  III 


Factor  No. 

1 

2.  2 

6 

10(K  Aggression  * 

Stance  . 

.89" 

.65 

J,di'  Aggression*  - 

Engagement 

.69 

.85 

iXHi  Aggression  - 

Aid/Advice 

,  .88 

XQ3  AgTgression  - 

Coping  ' 

.94 

,(.34) 

104  Aggression  * 

Hostile 

-.83 

(.02) 

^05  Aggression  - 

Depressive 

(-.28) 

106*^  Aggression  - 

Neutral 

107  Aggression  - 

Positive 

•  .83 

I 


*    This  variable  was  only  present  in  the  Stage  III  instrument. 
**  In  the  Stage  I  instrument,  both  Hostile  and  Depressive  Affect  were  'scored  as  one  variable  - 

"Negative  Affect" 


ERIC 


41J 


* 

Table 
STAGE 

i 

T 

0 

OCCUPATIONAL 

VALUES  ' 

MEXICO  -  14  YEAR  OLDS 

Factor 
Loading 

11    Fat  tor  !2 
Loading 

'  Factorl3 
Loading 

Pa  r  ^  nr  1  L 

*■  C1L.LUL  i.-4 

Loading 

r  ac  cor  i !) 
Loading 

U  em           *  • 

* 

14    ^^1  truism 

.325 

.486* 

-.282 

.291 

15  Esthetics 

-.020 

-.600* 

.026 

.160 

.194 

16  Independent 

-.022 

.035  ' 

-.005 

-.114  • 

.051 

17  Managements 

-.018 

.193 

-.120  - 

-,007 

'  -.798* 

18  Success 

-y242 

.641* 

-.058 

.036  , 

.  .450* 

19  Self-Satisfaction 

.102 

.583*  ■ 

.IJO' 

.157  ' 

-.069 

-  20  Intellectual 
Stimulation 

-.178  . 

.052 

.  3^9 

.537* 

-  .271 

Factor  1 
Loading 


.16^ 
-.083 

-,87:'< 

'.046 
.104 
-.317' 
.302 


21 

Creativity 

-.243 

-.506* 

.4°38*  ^ 

.143 

.0*42 

.262 

22 

Security 

-.014 

.420* 

-.587* 

-.007 

.155  ' 

.332 

23 

Prestige 

-.  362 

.-.544* 

- .  340 

-.158 

.151  '' 

.083 

24 

Economic  Returns 

-.104 

*-.li^ 

-.790*  • 

-.110 

-.093 

.012 

25 

Surroundings 

.782* 

.17^) 

.109 

.058 

-.(503 

.050 

'25 

Associates 

.802* 

..0363 

.007 

-.042 

-.007 

-.055 

27 

Variety 

-.119 

-.013 

• 

.169 

.696* 

-.255 

.110 

28 

FoVow  Father 

-.343 

.029f 

.M6 

-.714* 

-..219- 

.087 

*  These  variables  had  a  factor  1-oading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 


4£0 


to  construct  a  unit 


Table  5 
Stage  III 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds 


— 5  

Ite« 


Factor  H  Factor  12 
Loading  Loading 


Factor  13  Factor  14  Factor  15  Factor  16 
Loading       Loading       Loading  Loading 


14  Altruism  • 

.607* 

-    .138  . 

.049 

.194^ 

-.324 

.099 

15  Esthetics 

-.199 

'.168 

-.539* 

.315 

-.287 

.174 

16  Independence 

.034 

-.343 

-.788* 

-.054 

.027 

-.133 

.  17  Hanagenent 

-.601* 

-.166 

.093 

.243 

■  -.079  . 

.074 

18  Success. 

-.03r 

-.078 

.093 

/ 

.186 

.027 

.874* 

19  Self-Satlsfaction 

■  .463* 

-.169 

1 

.125. 

.464* 

-.112  ' 

"20  Intellectual  Stlnulatlon 

-.008 

.590* 

-.018 

.097  ^ 

.456* 

.114 

21  Creativity 

-.005 

.780* 

.043  - 

.  -.011 

^-.015 

-.151 

22  Security 

-.074 

-.444* 

.612* 

r  .000  ' 

-.038 

.  .139 

23  Prestige 

-.523* 

,  .163 

-.091 

-.033 

-.365 

-.430* 

24  Economic  Returns 

-.621* 

359 
^^.147 

.249 

.011 

-.120 

-.192  ' 

25  Surrouqdings 

.635* 

.262 

.321 

-.104 

.060 

26  Associates 

.685* 

-.228 

-.039 

-.058 

.041  > 

-.246 

27  Variety 

.001 

.196 

.001 

.019 

.773* 

.069 

28  Follow  Father 

-.092. 

-.053 

.069 

-.921* 

-.105 

.'072 

•These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit 
weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 


Table  6 


FACTOR_COffl_ARISON  FOR  MEXICO  U^EAR  OLDS  -  STAGE  I  AND  III  -  QCCriPATTOM^^  UAn^ 


STAGE  I 


S    T  A 

G  E 

T  I  I 

• 

Factor  11 

Factor  12 

Factor 

13     Factor  14 

Factor  15 

Factor 

.70 

-.25 

.18 

.48 

-.20 

-.  38' 

.31 

-.50 

.35 

-.22 

.45 

.54 

.60 

.60 

'  '-.38 

.29 

-.03 

-.13 

.25  ^ 

-.06 

.70 

.64 

.10 

.19 

.16 

-.27 

.30 

-.48 

.74 

-.06 

• 

.50 

.84* 

.03 

-.17 

.09 

Factors  .  K^^/^^r^^  ii     r^^.-^^  i-s  ^  # 

11 

12 
13 
lA 
15 
16 


*  $iml]far  factors 
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Table  7  ■ 

•C-  ITEM  COMPARISON.. FOR  MEXICO  14  YEAR  OLDS^-  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

([Factor  Loadings)  ]  '■  ' 

A                      II          .   '     ■  III      -  IV  •  V 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

•    —I  UL-       I         III'       I         III  I    ■     III         I  III 

Factor  Nto.  16  13  • 

14  Altruism 

15  , Esthetics  .  (-.08)  -.54 

16  Independence  '    -.87       -.79  ' 

17  Management  y       .  . 

18  Success  ,/ 

19  Self-Satlsfactlon  ^ 

20  Intellectual  Stimulation 

21  Creatlvltp^ 

22  Security  (.33)       .61  ^ 

23  Prestige 

24  Economic  Returns 

25  Surroundings 

26  Assocl&tes  ^ 

27  Variety 

28  Follow  Pahter 


*  The'se  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  corresponding  loading  for  each  country  on  those  variables 
that  were  not  used  in  the  unit  weighted  scores,  but  load  significantly,  in  one  country. 
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T.ible  8 
Stage  III 


MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds    ■ 

Item  ^ 

43  Locus  or  ControI(InternaI/exteraal)  -^193 

44  Academic  Locus  of  Control 

45  Action-Inaction 

46  Immediate-Delayed  Action 

47  Rate  of  Action^ 

48  Intrinsic-Extrinsic  Work  Motiva 

49  Task  Achievement-Interpersonal 

Relations 

50  Competition-Cooperation 

51  Independent-  OBediea* 

52  Earned-Bes towed  Status 

53  Confropt -Avoid 

54  Self  ^  Other  .Initiation  - 

55  Self  -  Other  Solver  ' 
5#  Self  -.Joint  Implementation 
SB  Inatrmnent  -  Fantasy 
59  Ewotloival  Control/Expressivity 
4P  Activity/Passivity  under  Stress 

61  Positive/Negative  Self-EiJteem 

62  View  of  Life  (Complex/Simple) 


VIEWS  OF  LIFE 

IfOadings 
Factor  -  Factor    Factor  *  Factor 

1^  .18  19  20 


Factor    Factor    Factor  Factor 

24 


« 

)  -.193 
-.261 

-.128 
-.155 

-.063 
-.026 

.022 
.051  . 

.357 
,053 

1  * 

'.094 

-.086 

..177 
.175 

-.073 

.-.020 

.071 

-.041 

.lllj 

.3812 

.017 

.1A8 

.048 

.068 

.203 

-.067 

.443*  . 

.136 

.05A 

,343 

.051 

-.003 

.141 

.•256 

.038 

.A23* 

.078. 

.002 
.1585 

-.117 

.053 

:oi6 

-.023 

-.013 

-.111 

.165 

•,039 

.042  ■ 

.544* 

.093 

.468* 

-.022 

.043 

.048 

-.135 

-.013' 

.600* 

.091 

-.Q99 

.122 

.093 

-.073 

-.020 

.  3^0 

-.018 

^-.004 

-'.242 

.350 

-.006 

.021 

-.031' 

.082 

-.040 

-.105 

.067 

.185 

.326 

,iop 

.225 

.063 

.087 

.583* 

.  144 

.  132 

-.<J70, 

.032 

-.016 

.  500** 

.041 

.061 

-.001 

.079 

-.216 

.267 

•  .335 

-i-086 

-.259 

.151 

-.072 

-.039 

.361 

-.171 

.179 

-.031 

.363  ^, 

-.088 

-.554* 

-.026 

.031 

.027 

-.105 

.057 

.25A 

.063 

-.235 

-.073 

.031 

.199 

.124- 

-.101 

.094 

.627* 

■'036 

.01^ 

.233 

.066 

-.014 

-.091 

-.094  -.089 

424-  ■ 

.063 

.089 

.002 

.353 
.118 

-.134 
.035 
.089 
■^232 

-.102 

-■.  085 
.025 

-.165 

-.046 
.075 
-.024 

* 

.170 
-.139 
-.064: 

.049 
-.^22* 


cryir  M    ^'^^^"  leading  of  .40  or  better  and 

tl^Lfor  each  fa^r.    See  text  (o^  further  explanation. 


• 

to  construct  a  unit  weighted 


Table  9 


STAGE  I 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olda 


Loadings 
Factor  17    Factor  18 


Sub-Scores  ^  » 
1. Active  Coping 

2  Pa^^lJveObping 

3  Active  Defensive  ' 

4  Passive  Def^sive  ^jL 


.r  , 

.7*4* 

-.189' . 

.798* 

.264 

-.135 

.722* 

.198 

.815* 

\ 


*  The«e  variables  had  a  factor  loading'of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
to  constrirtTt  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for 
further  explanation.  * 


Table  10. 
Stage  HI 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds   Factor  Loading 

SLiib- Scores  Fac£,or  25 

37  Task  Achievement  "  .387** 

38  Authority-  .540*  ^ 
•39  Aggression  .  *  ,481* 

40  Interpersonal  Relations  *  .  .434* 

41.Apxiety  .  *  .670* 


*These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.     See  text  for  ^ 
*  further  explanation. 


I 
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Table  11 

COHPAtisOW  OF  FACTORS  ACIOSd  SAMPLES 

mxlio  -  u  mr  Old* 


comyn  factors 

Mmt  F«c<or     Ftctor    Stag*  I  Stagt  III 

OMlffiaClon    Abbra-    Dctlg-  Detlg- 

-£  Nation  liacXon  n<tlon  NAME  

^  ^(^^^         1  2  Copes  with  Anxiety 


II  C(SC)         2  6 


Coptt  with  Aggression 


•         C^SC)         3  3  Copes  with  Author 

IV  CiSC9        U  1  Cope*  with  Task  Achlevevent 


V  C(SC)         5  U 

A  OVAL         16  13 

UNIQUE  FACTORS 


*  C(SC) 

6 

- 

C(SC) 

7 

- 

C(SC) 

8 

- 

C(SC) 

\  9 

C(SC) 

10 

OVAL 

OVAL 

12 

- 

OVAL 

13 

- 

OVAL 

14 

WAI,. 

15 

5 

irrsc) 

- 

7 

C(SC) 

- 

8 

C(SC) 

9 

10 

OVAL 

11 

OVAL 

12 

OVAL 

14 

OVAL 
OVAL  . 
C(VOL) 

15 

C(VOL) 

18 

.  C<VOt) 

19 

c<vot) 

20 

C(VOL) 

21 

C(VOU) 

22 

C(VOL) 

23 

C(VOL) 

24  # 

C(SAI) 

17 

S(fiAI) 

18 

S(SAl) 

25 

^ Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 

Does  not  value  Independence  (does  not  value  Esthetics, 
but  does  value  Security)* 

Positive  At^l^ude  toward  Authority,  Interperson&l  Relations 
and  Task  Achievecent 

Neutral  not  Positive  Affect  toward  Task  Achievemenc 
Positive  Affett  coward  Authority 

Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via  Stance 
and  Engageise^t 

Uck  of  Positive  Affec-t  tovArd  Interpersona-l  Relations 
Values  Surroundings  and  Associates 

Values  Success,  Selt-Satisfacclon,  Security  and  does  not 
value  Esthetics,  Creativity  or  Prestige 

Values  Altruis*  and  Creativity;  does  not  value  Seci/rlty  or  * 
Economic  Returns 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Variety,  does  not  value 
Following  Father's  Occupation 
Values  Success  not  Hanageoient 

^^p«s  effectively  with  Aggression  vith  Neutral,  not  Uosdle 
 Affects  .  ■  ■     ■  ■  ^   .  .  ■  


Depressive  Affect  toward  Authority,  Aggression,  and  Inter- 
personal R«latiohs  and  a  lack  of  Neutral  Affect  toward  Authority. 

Expresses  Positive  Affect  toward  Task  Achievenent  and  Anxiety 

Positive  Attitude  toward  Interpersonal  Relations  and  Authority 
with  Hostile,  not  fCeutral  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  ReUtlons 
Hostile  Affeet  toward  Anxiety 

Values  Altruis«,  Surroundings,  Associates,  and  Self-Satisfaction 
and  does  not  value  Hanage>enc,  Prestige,  or  Economic  Returns. 
Values  Intellectual  Stimulation,  Creativity  and  does  not  value 
Security. 

Does  not  value  Following  Father's  Occupation 

Values  Self-satisfaction,  Intellectual  Stimulation,  and  Variety 

fet^?fSa?SS!frft>m2?;S.^fA3Sp55SJSI««  *  .    •  ^ 

Competitive^  Expressive  and  Accepting  of  Emotions 

Positive  Sclf*F.steem  ^^^^ 

Self-Solver 

Self-Initiator  • 
Prfefers  iMMdlate  Action 

Concern  with  task  Achievement  * 

Views  Life  as  Siw^U 

Copes  effectively 

$Yko%n  defensive  behavior 

Copes  effectively 


TM  variables  m  parentheses  only  appear  ^  one  of  the  factors. 
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MEXICO  -  14  Year  .Olds  -  Stage  I 


Table  12  * 

significa.1t  sex  differences* 


Probability 
Level  . 


C(SC)1-I^ 


C(SC)3-III    F  <  M 


C{SC)4-I'V      F  <  M 


,001 


001 


C(SC)5-V 


C{SC)9 


F  <  M. 


^UVAL  14 
OVAL  15 
OVAL 


F  <  M**    Copes  eff^cively  with  Anxiety  via 
Stance  and  Engagement  with  Neutral, 
not  Negative  Affect.  '  £  < 

Copes  effectively  with  Authority  via 
Stance  and  Engagement  with  Neutral, 
not  Negative  Affect.  £  < 

Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement 
via  Stance  and  Engagement  with  Neutral, 
not 'Negative  Affect.  .  £  <  .004 

Cope^  effectively  with  Interpersonal 
'    Relatiiins,via  Engageme<it  with  Neutral, 
'nd&'fjegative  Affect.  o       £  < 

F  <  it  ^  Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal 

*  Relations  vid  Stance  and  Engagement  p  < 

' Value s^Tn lle^tuaT^S^t  1  muTa t ion  and 
Variety^  *  doesn't*  Follow  Father.         £  < 

VS'l^es  Succ^s;  doesn't  value 
Manag^epts      -  ^  -  . 

Vali^s  "Independence 


"F  >  -  M  - 


F  <  i^  . 


.043 


052 
\ 


.001 


£    <  .001 

£  <  .013 


*    8/18  (44%)  of .  the  significance  tests  were  Significant  above,  chance. 
This  indi-cates  these  rfesults  were  not  spurious  tcf.  Godbout,  Marston, 
.Boricli,  Vaughan,  1977) 

F  •  Female 

»  An  idejitical  sex  Alffer-ence  in  both  saniples  (Stages  I  and  III). 


M  "*«  Male  1  ' 
ticaf  sex  Jiffer-er 


4»  • 
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Table  13 
.•  SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 

MmCO  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III  

 ^  --J  ■•••^^  ^  ■  

^C(SC)2-I       F<  M**    Copes  effectively- with  .Anxiety 


.C(SC)7 


^    OVAL  16 


X(V0L)21 


Probability 
Level 


F  >  M 


F  >  M 


F  <  M 


with  Neutral,  not  Depressive  Affect.  £  <  .01 

Depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
Relations;  Depressive,  not  Neutral 
Affect  toward  AuthAity;  and  Depressive 
Affect  tpward  Aggression^  .  *      £^  -001 

Values  Success;  doesn't  value 

Prestige*  £  <  .046 

Prefers  Self-Initiation  of  Action       £  <  .002 


:    c      ■   ..  .  ■  ^  • 

*    4/25  (IW)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Harston 
Boricb,  Vau^an,  1977). 

**  P  *-  Fdule    M  -  Jftlt  ' 

^     ^  «  An  identical  sex  difference  in'^oth  saiaples  (Stages  I  and  III). 
"  No  coaparable  instrunent  in  the  other  sample. 
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Table  14  ' 
SIGNIFICANT  ^ES  DIFFERENCKS* 


MEXICO  -  14  Year  OMs  -  Stage  I 


Probability 
Level 

,C(SC)4-IV      L  <  M**  Copes. effectively  with  Task  Achievement  • 

via  Stance  and  Engagement  with  neutral,  not 
negative  Affect.  ^  <.  ,025 


OVAL  1-4 


OVAL  15 


L  >  M      Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and 

Variety;  doesn't  value  Following  Father's  ■ 
occupation.  ■     "  £  <  . 00] 


L  <  M      Values  Success;  doesn't  value  Manage- 

£  <  .007 

OVAL  16 -A      L<  M      Values  independence  '    ^  <  . oOl 


C(SAI)18        L*  >  M      Shows      defensive  beha/ior 


£  <  .001 


*    il}^  ^^^^^  °^         significance  tests  were  significant . above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf ^.Godboilt .  Marston. 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977).  ' 

L  =  Lower  Class    M  =  Middle  Class  ' 
n 

«  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 
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Table  15 

• 

SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 

ItEXICO  -  14 

Year  Olds  -  Stage* III 

Probabi 
Leve 

lity 

1 

C(SC)4-V 

L  < 

M**  Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal 
.Relations  wit)i  neutral,  not  hostile 
'Affect.  ^ 

.013 

C(SC)5 

« 

L  > 

M     Copes  effJtttvely  with  Aggression  with 
neutral,  not  hostile  Affect. 

E  < 

.041 

- 

<:(SC)7 

L  > 

M     Depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 

Relations,  Aggression,  and  Authority,  with- 
out    neutral  Affect  toward  Authority,        £  < 

.012 

OVAL  13-A 

L  > 

M     Values  Security;  doesn't  value  Esthetics 
^  and  Independence* 

E  ^ 

.^37 

OVAL  14 

L  > 

c 

M     Doesn't  value  Following  Father's 
occupation. 

E  < 

.001 

UVAL  1^ 

L  > 

M     Values  Self-Satisfaction,  Intellectual 
Stimulation,  and  Variety. 

E  <~ 

.  005 

^  --  "C(V0L)17- 

L  < 

M     Values  V>rk  for  its  own  sake;  prefers 

Independent  Action. 

<- 

.001  .'^ 

"c (VOL) 20 

L  > 

M     Prefers  to  solve  own  problems. 

E  < 

"C(V0L)21 

L  < 

M     Prefers  Self-Initiation  of  Action. 

e'< 

.019 

"C (VOL) 24 

L  > 

M  •   Views  lile  as  cotuplex  and  difficult. 

E  < 

•  0*34 

C(SAI)43 

L  > 

>\ 

M     Copes  effectively 

E  < 

.017 

*    11/25  (44Z)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  the  results  Here  not  spurious  (of.  Godbout,  Marston, 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977)-. 

**  L  -  Lower  Class    M  -  Middle  Class  ' 

n                     9  *" 

■  No  coinparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

• 
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Table  16a.  - 
Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


"^ffiXi€0"  -  ±4  Year  01di> 


CRITERION^  Reading  Achievement. 


Predictor 

Variables:  F 


C{SC)1-I 
-"C(SAI)18  * 

C(SC)9 
-OVAL  16-A 

OVAL  13 
-OVAL  14 

OVAL  15 

OVAL  11 


ED  ASP 


RAVEN 


BRS 


11.40 
7.58 
3.74 

31.63 

4 

6.36^ 
5.18 
5.69 
4.00 
TI . 82  * 
4.19 
31. -(^ 
23.63 


.001 
.006 
.054 
.001 
.012 
.02  3 
.018 
.046 
.001 
.041 

.ooi 


.OOL 


\ 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables; 

m  

^  c(sc)2-ir    .  ■ 

C(SC)3-*III 
C(SC)4-IV 


Multiple  R 
.17 
.22 
.25 
.  37 
.  39 
.40 
.42 
.43 
'  .46 
,47  , 
.53  • 
.57 


'  .03 
.05 
.06 
.14 
.15 
.  .16 
.18 
.19 
.21 
V  .52 
'  .28 
.33 


.11 
.11 

.12 


R  Change 
.03 
.02 
.01 
.08 
.02 
.01 

.01  • 

.01 
.03 
.01 
.06 
.05 


.05 

.05. 

.05 


comparabBi  instrument  Ip  till  othtx  sample 
•  kn  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

-399- 
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Table  16b. 
Stage  I  ^  '  . 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

'MEXICO  "  14  Year  Olds  CRITERION:  Reading  Achievement^ 

I^redictor  , 
Variables: 

C(SC)1-I    «    Copes  with  Anxiety. 
V 

n  ^ 

-  C)SAI)18*«    Does  not  report  defensive  behavior. 

C(SC)9      •   ^pes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via  Stance 
and  Engagement. 

-  OVAL  16-A."  Values  Independence 

=    Values  Altruism,  Creativity  and  does  not  value  Security 

or  Economic  Returw^i^ 
«    Values  Following  Father's  occupation,  and  does  riot  value 
^_  Intellectual  Stimulation  or  Variety, 
r        "  ^ 

OVAL  15    "    Values  Success,  not-  Management, 
OVAL  11    •    Values  Surroundings  and  Associates. 
OCC  ASP    «    Occupational  Aspiration 

^  ED  ASP      «    Educational  Aspiration  " 

1  '  ■'^ 

l^VEH       •    Raven, Progressive  Matrices 

BRS  «    Behavior  Rating.  Scales 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


^C(SC)2-II    -    Cope^wi  th  Aggression  ^ 
C(SC)3-III  •    Copes  with  Authority 
C(SC)4-IV    »    Copes  with  Task  Achievement 


No  comparable  instrument  in  th^  other  sample 


■  An  ic^ntlcal  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
*  •  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 

behavior  this  Indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terms  when*  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value/  _^qq 
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Table  17a. . 
Stage  III  . 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS. 


MEXICO  -  14 

Year  Olds 

CRITERION • 

Reading  Achievement 

Predictor 

Variables: 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2. 

2 

R  Change 

."c  (vol)  17 

29.72 

.001 

>37 

-"C (VOL) 20* 

15.24  . 

-  .001 

'  .44 

.  20 

•  .06 

-C(SC06-II 

7.52  - 

.01 

'.48 

.03 

C(SC)8 

6.26 

.01 

:5o  ^ 

.25 

.02 

-"C(V0L)24 

4.24 

.04 

.52 

.27 

.02 

^  ED  ASP 

13.35 

.001 

\  ..56 

.32 

.05 

^  RAVEN 

18.62 

.001 

.62 

.38 

.06 

^  BRS 

"•01  ' 

*  463 

.40 

.02 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables; 


-C(SC)7 
-OVAL  14 
-OVAL  15 
-"C(5AI)25 
^  OCC  ASP 


-.15 
-.15 
r.l5 
-.14 
.32 


.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 


"  No  comparafele  Instruaent  In  the^  other  sample  J|l 

"  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

'-401- 
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Table  17b. 
Stage  III 
ASCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Predictor 
"Variables: 


"C (VOL) 17 

-"C (VOL) 20  * 

-  C(SC)6-II 

C(SC)8 
-^C(VOL>24 

ED  ASP 

^  RAVEN 

^  BRS 


Intrinsically  motTlvated  and  Independent  * 

Solves  problein^vlth  others 

Does  not  cope  Aggression  / 

Positive  Affect  toward  Task  Aftiievement  and  Anxiety 
Views* life  as  complex 

Educational  A6{>i ration 

Raven  Progres.sive  Matrices 

Behavior  Ratiag  Scale 


Additional  Exp^lanatory  Variables: 


-C(SC)7    •    Does  not  have  depressive  Affect  toward  Authority,  Aggression 

and  Interpersonal  Relations;  has  neut^l  Affeci  toward*Authority 

-OVAL  14  «    Values  Following  Father'*s  occupa^bn  ^ 

-k)VAL  15  «    Does  not  value  Self-satisfaction,  Intellectual  Stimulation 
or  Variety. 


-^C(SAI)25*  Does  not  report  good  coping 
*  OCC  ASP  -    Occupational  Aspiration 


r 


^  »  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

i  *     '  . 

«  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

*  •  Factors  which  predict  negatively  ^tf#^described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  sa4e  factor  may  be  described  In 
opposite  terms  when,  in  some  #Cller  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
^   predictive  value.  -402- 
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MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds 

Predictor  » 
Variable^:  F  


C(SC)9 
-"C(SAI)18* 

-  C(SC)6 

-  OVAL  16-A 
OVAL  13  * 
OVAL  15 

^  ED  ASP  . 
^  OCC  ASP 


RAVEN 


BRS 


11.39 
6.05 
5.95 

21.45 
.  7.84 
4.84 

23.83 
4.87 


86.98 


25.57 


Table  18a. 
Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


.001 

.ou 

.015 
-.001 
.005 
.02S 
.Obi 
.028 


.001 
.001 


CRITERION' I  ,  Math  Achievti^ent 


Multiple  R 
.17 
.22> 
.25 
.  34 
.  37 

.45 
.46 


.60 
.64 


.03 
.Q5 

.0(5 

.11 

■  uj 

.15 
J  20 
.21 


,  37 
.41 


R*"  C'mnge 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.05 

.02  . 

.01 

.05 
 ..ILL-.  


.16 
.04 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables; 

 PT, 


C(SC)5-V 


.11 


.05 


-  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

■  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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'     Table  18b. 
Stage  I 

DESgRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Math  Achievenient 


Predictor 
Variables: 

C(SC)9 


-  C(SAI)18*- 
-C(SC)6  - 


Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via  S^nce 
and  Engagement 

Does  not  report  defensive  behavior 

f 

Does  not  have  positive  Attitude  toward  Authority;  Inter- 
personal Relations  and  Task  Achievement 


-OVAL  16-A»  Values  Independence 
OVAL  13 


^Values  Altruism  and  Creativity;  does  not  value  Security  or 
Economic  Returns.  % 


OVAL  15    •  Val*ues  Success  not  Management 

ED  ASP  Edtteatrional  Aspiration  

OCC  ASP    »  Occupational  Aspiration 


RAVEN 


BRS 


Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scales 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


C(SC)5-V  ■  Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 


•  No  comparable  Instrument  in  the^  other  sample 

•  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

■  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  In  terms  o/  the 
^  behavior  this  Indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 

opposite  terms  when in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 

predictive  value. 
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Table  i9a. 
Stage  III 
.RE<^RESSION  ANALYSIS 


MEXICO  -  14 

Year 

Olds  • 

f 

CRITERION 

Math 

AchleVemen 

Predic  tor 

Variables : 

P  ■ 

'  P 

Multiple  R 

-R^  Chdng 

"C.(V0L)17 

14 

.87 

.001 

•27 

.07 

-"c (VOL) 2 4  * 

9 

.24 

.003 

.  34 

.  11 

"  OA 

-  OVAL  15 

/  4 

.64 

■    .03  J 

^  .37 

.02 

OVAL  11 

4 

,64 

.03 

.39 

.16 

.02 

^  BD  ASP 

18 

.''30 

.001 

.48 

.2i 

(        -  .07 

^  RAVEN' 

44 

.18 

.001 

.61  , 

.38 

V 

^  BRS 

5 

.56 

.02 

.63  * 

.39 

.02 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

pr 

*C(SC)4-V 
*OCC  ASP 


.17- 
.30 


.05 
.05 


-  No  cO^arable  instrument 'la  the  oth^  sample 

^  An  identicTal  predltttfr  ol:  esCplana^tory  factor  across  samples 


4 


*  .^able  19b*" 

Stage  III 
,  DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  (FACTORS 


MEX: 


14  Year  Oldi 


1 


CRITERION:    Matji  Achievement  , 


Pre^ctor 

Variables:  .  ^» 

^  C(V0L)1"7  »■ ^Intr;l"n8lcally  ^motivated,  independent 

Vifews  Xl^fe  <s  •complex 

'  -  OVAL  15  Does  not  value  Self-satisfaction,  Intellectual  StimuIatiQn 

"    or  Variety  •  '  - 

OVAM  1^  '    »^  Values^l truism.  Surroundings,  Associates,  Self-satl$- 
faction,  and  does  not  value  Management,  Prestige,  or 
•  Economic 'Returns . 
»    Educational  Aspiration  ^ 

i       Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

-  _  •       **      ,  *  '  , 

*  «    Behavior  Rating  Scale" 


^  -  \ 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:    ^  ^ 
s^rc(SC)4-V    «    Copes  with  Interjfersonai  Relatlotis 


OCC  ASP 


Occupational  Aspiratioiis 


n 
1 

it 


■  No  comparable  Instrument  in  the  othei;  sample 


■  An^^entical- predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 


Factftrs  wJi^ch  p^redict  negatively  are  described  in  tefms  of  the 

behavior  thllfl^ndi^tesl.    The  same  factor  may       described  in 
^opposite  terms  WWen,  in  some 
rW^dict^e  value,  J 


other  analysis,  -l.t  has  a  positive 
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MEXICO  -  14  Year'  Olds 

Predictor 
Variables : 


T^ble  20a. 
Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


r 


CRITEglON:  '  Grade  Foint  Average 


C(SC)1-I 
-  C(SC)7 
C(SC)9 
OVAL  13 
^  RAVEN  ' 
^  BRS 


1 


F 

P 

Multiple  R^ 

r2 

6.50 

'  .Oil 

> 

,  .13 

.02 

6.30 

.012 

.19 

✓ 

.03 

4.^4 

.040 

.21 

.05 

7.83 

.005 

.26 

.07 

25.88 

.001 

.36 

.13 

270.66- 

-.001 

.^71 

.50 

g  Change  

.02 
.02 
.01 

.02  *^ 

.06. 
.38 


Additional  Explanatory  Variabiles 


w  "ITT 


-  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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.  Table  20b. 
,      Stage  I., 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSKW  "FACTORS 


MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;    Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 

Vatlables: 

,C(SC)1^I 

Copes  wfth  Anxiety  , 

-<;(sc)7* 

Positive,  not  neutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

C(SC)9 

Copes  effectiiftly  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via 

Stance  and  Engagement 

OVAL  13 

Values  Altruism  and  Creativity;  does  not  value  Security" 

or  Economic  Returns  ^ 

Graven. 

Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

^BRS 

Behavior  Rating  Scales 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


1  ' 


An  identical/f«dlctor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 


Factors  whic\pr«<iict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  .indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terns  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  , positive 
predictive  value. 
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Table  21^.. 


Stage 

III 

r   *  * 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

MEXICO  -  14 

Year  Olds 

y                             ■  -  ■  * — 

CRITERION 

:  Grade 

Point  Average 

Variables: 

-w 

Multiple  R 

'?}  ^ 

2 

R  Change 

^  -"C(V0L)24* 

"  1.15 

— 

.01 

.20  ^ 

.04 

.04 

-"c(V0L)i8  , 
-"c  (VOL)  20 

5.17- 
5.72 

• 

.  UZ 

.055; 

.  I  0 

.29^ 

.06 
.08 

_  .03 
.  ..02 

"  Graven  - 

32.99 

.001 

.47 

.22 

.14 

\brs 

35.61 

.  58 

.34 

.  1 2 

* 

• 

Additional  Explanatory  VariaBles: 

pr 

r 

* 

p 

« 

ED 'asp 

14 

.05 

*  No  comparable  instrumenl.  in  the  other  saipple'.  » 

"•An  identical  {predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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Stage  III  * 
DESCRIPTION  J>F  REHGRESSIO^  FACTOF!fe 


MEXICO  -  14  Year  Qlda   >    CRITERION:    Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor  * 
Variables:  .  ^  •  ^ 

-^C(VOL)24*«  Views  life  as  complex 

-'^C(V0L)18    -  Cooperative  and  controls  expressions 

%    T°C(VOL)20    -  Solves  problems  with  others 

' Graven         «  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

^BRS  -  behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 
ED  A^^^%ducational  Aspiration 


n 

i  ^ 

*  m 


No  comparable  instruiAent  In  the  other  sample 

An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  ^factor ^across  samples 

Tactors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
b^ehavior  tjhls-^  indicates..    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in^ 
opposite  terms  when>  in"*  some  other  analysis,       has  ^  positive 
predictive  value,  •  '  ^ 
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Table  22 
PERCENT  OF  yARIA.NC£  EXPLAINED 


MEXICO  -  14  Year^Ql^s  -  Stage  I 


Reading  'Achievement    Math  Achievement  CPA 


Aptitude  (unique)  '         6.3%  '  15. 6Z 


Aptitude  (unique)  6,2%  ,  14,6% 


Reading'        '  ,  ' 

iiath  .  57 

CPA  "  ^  .   ^  .44  . 
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6.3= 


Co>lng/Motivation  (unique)        14,0%    -    »  9.S%  4.6' 

Xptal  ■  28.4?;  36.5%'  12. 9: 

MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds  -  St.age  III  


13.6; 


_  Coping/Mot ivalilon  iupique)    ,  .20.3'^   •    '  %    13.0%  .  4.0'= 

■^^^^^      ♦  37.-9%  37^7%    '  21.8% 

TO^le  23-  ■  - 
'        CORRELATIONS  AMeNoTl'ff^CRITERIA 
MEXICO  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  t   }  X 


Read ing , Ach i evejneot    Math  Achievement  CPA 
Reading  *      *  "  *    "  * 

'  .55     «        *  .  .       ;  .49 

CPA  :         I  ^'  .49 

ME^'KO  -  14  Year  431ds  -  Stage  III  *  


.48 


% 


EKGLANp  -  10  YEAR  OLDS  - 


-  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


The  findings  presented  in  this  section  provife.  a  detailed  picture 
of  the  cpping  patterns  that  are  associated  with  achievement  in  English 
students  in  both  the  1965  (Stage  I)  and  3^68  (Stage  III)  samplesV  The  . 
tesults  Include  the  factor  analysis  of  the  coping/motivational  instru- 
••ents:    Senttence  Qpmpletlon,  Views  o^  Ufe,  Occupational^ Values,  and 
the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory.    The  factor  comparison  findings  are 
presented,  indicating  the  degree  of  corresp6ndence  between  the  two  < 
samples  of  English  students.    Sex  arid  socioeconomic  status  differences  • 
are  then  described.    Finally,  the  regression  analyses  are  delineated 
in  order  to  show  the  specific  factor*  that  predict  and  explain  achieve- 
neat  f^*  these  students..  * 

FACTOR  ANALYSES 

Sentence  Completion 

<        '  = —  ^  » 

The  Sentence^Completlon  instrument  was  factored  into, 10  factors  in 
both  samples.    Jhe  factor  analysis  ^results  for  the  first  sample  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  1.^  The  factors  were  eenerally  composed  of  aspects  of 

the' coping  8tyles;-roping  eff  ectivenjfs  an3  lacH  of  neg'ative  affect  for 
each  behavioral  area,  -separately,    thus,  five  of  the  factors  would  be 
titled  coping  with  aggression,  authority;  anxiety,  interpersonal  relations 
and  task  achievement.    The  other  factors  included  attitudes  toward  the 
different  areas  of  life,  and  certain  sub-aspects  of  the  coping  skill  in 
the  five  areas  bf  behavior. 

The  factor  analysis  results  for  the  second  sample  are  presented  in 
The  variables  in  this  sample  also  clustered  according  to  the 
/e  behavioral  areas:    aggression,  authority,  anxiety,  interpersonal 
tlations,  and  task  achievement. 

The  comparison       the  factor' structures  in  the  1965  and  1968  sanples 
is  presipnted  in  Table  3.    This  coraparisoti  presents  only  those  factors 
.     that  were  closely  similar.-    In  both  English  sampljBS^  five  factors  that  ^ 
^corresponded  to  the  five  behavior  areas  were  highly  similar.  This 
evidence  indicates  abatable  "English"  construct  system^t  age  10,  that 
4efined  coping  skills  in  the  fiv.e  areas,  separately. 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

The  results  of  the  1963  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (I)  administered 

to  the  first  sample  is  presented  in  Table  5.    The  instrument  reduced  to 

two  factors,  the  first  of  which  was  good  coping  and  the  second,  defensive 
responding^                                   •        *S  ,  . 

« 

The  factor  analysis  of  the  1965  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (III), 
an  mtireiy  different  questionnaire,  is  presented  in  Table  6.  The 
analysis  resulted  irt  one  general  factor  that  may  be  called  effective 
coping  behavipr,  across  all  five  behavior  areas. 
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No  factor  .comparison  was  made  since  different  iastrumentb 
were  administered  In  1965  and  1968. 


Occupational  Values 

^   The  Occupational  Values  instrument  factored,  into  six  factors 
in  both  samples.     The  results  for  the  first  sample ^are  presented  in 
Table  7  and  the  second  sample  results  are  presented  in  Table  8. 

The  factor  comparison  of  these  two  samples  is  presented  in  Table 
9.    ^This  table  shows  that  3  of  '  the  6  factors  were  sinilar  in  both 
samples,  having  a  similarity  cosine  of  TSO  or  better-     In  Table  10  the 
specific  item  content  of  the  sitnj'lar  factors  is  f^resented.  These 
results  indicate  that  the  factor  structures  of  the  two  samples  were  ' 
apjtroxinately  similar,  but  not  identical  at  this  age  lev-^1. 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  COMPARISON  ACROSS  S.\MPLFS 

The  summary  of  the  comparison  pf  all  factors  from  the  first  and 
second  samples  is  presented  in  Table  11.     The  comparison  was  made 
between  the  Sentence  Completion  and  Occupational  Values  instruments  * 
which  were  administered  to  both  samples.     Table  i;  w^s  designed 
facilitate  the  general  comparability  o£ -the^ factor  structures  across 
the  two  samples.     If  a  factor  in  one  sample  had  no  cotresp^nc^ing  factor 
la  the  ottier  sample,  the  fact-or  retained  ^ts  original  designation.  For 
example,  the  Sentence  Completion  factor  C(SC)6  in  St0ge  I  had  no 

^act9r  in  the  second  stage.     If.  however,  a  factor  did  have 
a^^parable  factor  in  the  other  sample,   it  received  a  new  designation. 
.There  are  two  types  of  designations,  depending  on  the  degree  of  cor- 
respondence betv/een  the  two  factors  across  samples.     If  the  factor 
comparison^^l^sulted  in  a  Relate  value  of  .9  or  better,  they  were  called 
Identical'* '  factors  ^nd  given  a'  Roman  ni^meral  designation.     For  example, 
the  first  Sentencg  Completion  f actor'c(SC)l  received  a  Roman  numeral  I. 
The  corresponding  factor  in  Stage  III,  C(SC)2.  also  received  the  Roman 
numeral  designation  "I/* 
# 

If  the  factors  were  not  identical  but  similar  (a  "comparison  value 
of  .80  to  .90),  then  these  -factors  receiv^  an  alphabetic  designation 
and  were  called  "similar"  factors.     For  example,  in  Stage  I,  OVAL  12  is 
designated  A/  corresponding  to  OVAL' 11  in  Stagfe  III. 

To  suimiiarize.  Table  11  presents  a  summary  of  the  factor  comparisons 
indicating  those  factors  that  were  either  identical  or  similar  across  ' 
samples.     In  the  England  10  year  6ld  sample,  five  of  the  ten  Sentence 
Completion  factors  wer.e  identical  across  both  samples,  and  3  of  the  6 
Occupational  Values  factors  v'ejre  similar.  ^These  results  indicate  that 
the  factor  structures  across  the  two  samples  were,   in  general,  quite* 
similar.     This  stability  of  factor  structures  across  samples  is  evidence 
that  the  copiri^  and  motivation  patterns  represented  by  these  factors  are 
likely  to  reihain  somewhat  stable  in  the  English  10  year  old  student 
population.  I  ' 
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SEX  DIFFERENCES 

J 

In  the  Stage  I  English  10  year  old  sample,  males  tended  to  report 
that  they  werf  more  effective  at  coping  with  anxfety.  authority,  and 
interpersonal  relations  than. did  femal^  (Table  12),     Females  laore 
than  males  reported  more  positive  attitu^  towards  authority,  inter- 
personal relations  and  task  achievement.    Females  reported  a  positive 
affect  toward  task  achievement,  whereas  mal^s  reported  a  neutral  affect 
toward  task  achievement.    Females  more  than  males  valued,  pleasant 
surroundings  and  associates,  intellectual  stimulation,  altruism,  and 
management  rather  than  valuing  following  their  father *s  occupation, 
prestig(B  or  economic  returns. 

In  the  second  sample  of  English  10  y^ar  olds,  females  reported 
better  coping  than  males  ^<ith  aggression  and  authority  (Table  13). 
Females  liftre  than  males  repor^^ed  valuing  intellectual  stimulation,  self- 
satisfaction,  security,  altruism,  pleasant  associates,  and  success 
rather  than  prestige,  economic  returns  or  creativity.    Males' more  than 
^females  valued  management  and  following  their  father's  occupation  rather 
than  esthetics.     In  general,  females'  self-report  of  coping  was  more 
positive  than  males. 

the  two  samples,  there  j^as  only  one  identical^factor , 
coping  ^th  authority,"  that  evidenced  sex  differences  in  both'samplesf 
but  the  <lif ference  was  opposite  in  the  two  sampled 

In  the  Occupational  Valued  there  was  one  consistent  sex  difference 
across  samples,  with  females  more^than  males  valuing  intellectual  stimu- 
lation.    There  were  relatively  few  stable  sex  differences  across  both 
samples.  / 

SOCIOE(X)NOMIC  DIFFERENCES 

In  the  first  sample^  of  English  10  yeat  olds  there  were  four  Signi- 
ficant socioeconomic  differences  (Table  14).     In  coping  behavior,  middle- 
class  children  Yeported  coping  more  effectively  than  lower-class  students 
with  aggression  and  authority.    Lower-class  children  valued  management 
and  jwiccess  more  than  middle-class  children.    Lower-cla^  children  also 
reported  m<Mr«  defensive  behavior  than  middle-class  children. 

In  the  second  sample  there  was  only  one  significant  ^of ioeconoraic 
difference,  with  lower  class  valuing  success* and  not  wishing  to  follow 
in  their  father *s  occupation,  more  than  middle-class  children  (Table  15). 
Across  both  samples  the  only  consistent  SES  difference  was  the  lower 
class  valuing  of  success  more  than  the  middle  class. 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES 

Reading  Achievement  ^  ^ 

*  •  _  -* 

In  the  first  saaple  of  English  students  (Table  16a  and  Table  i6b) 
*  children  who  scored  high  in  reading  achievement  1w>ped  well  with  task 
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achi»:venienc  and  did  not  report- a  lot  of  defensive  behavior.  Thev 
tended  to  value  self-satisfaction,  security  an#  independence  and  did 
not  valu'e  esthetics  or  prestige.     They  had  both^high  educational  and 
occupational  aspirations.  'In  addition,  these  students  coped  well  with 
aggression  and  auti  'rity.     These' students  also  valued  altruism  and 
manas^emeht  as  opposed  to  external  regards.     Aptitude  was  a.  significant 
predictor  of  reading  achievement.     The  BRS  was  not  a  significant 
predictor. 

,  In  the  second  sample  of  English  students,  good  readers  lack'ed 
•depressive  affect  and  did  nojEl  cope  well  with  aggression. ^    They  handled 
authority  .well  and  had  high  educational  and  occupational  aspirations.' 
These  students  valued  independence,  sur rourtl^ings  and  associates.  The 
aptitude  neasure  was  a  significant  predictor,  but  the  peer  Behavior'' 
Rating  Scale  was  not  s:^ni^icantl\  related  to  reading  achievepent.  « 

In  comparing  the  two  samples,  there  wei:e  only  two  identical  factors 
that  showed  predictive  power  in  both  samples,  and  both  of  these  were 
predictive  in  the  opposite  directian.'    Thus,  copii)g  with  aggression  was 
positively  relatad  to  reading  achievement  in  the  first  sample,  but 
negatively  correlated  i,n  the  second  sample.     The  aspirations  and  the 
aptitude  measures  were  similar  across  both  samples.     This  indicates 
that  there  was  ftittle  similarity  among  the  coping  predictors,  but  strong 
'Similarity  in  the  motivation  and  aptitude  -measures,  as  factors  in  read- 
ing achievement.   - 

4  , 

Math  Achievement  ' 

In  the^ first  sample  (Tables  18a  and  18b)  of  English  10  year  olds, 
students  who  scored  high  in  math  coped  well  with  authority  (SC).  They 
did  not  report  coping  well,  in  general,  when  asked  directly , however , 
(SAI>.     These  students  valued  self-satisfaction  and  security«^rather  than 
esthetics  aild  prestige.     High  occupational  and  educational^  aspirations 
were  characteristic  of  these  students,  as  were  higher  Aptitude  and 
Behavior  Ratipg  scores.     In  addition  to  these  predictive  indices,  the 
students  coped  well  with  task  achievement,  atid  valued,  altruism  and  * 
management.     Self-reptorts  of  defensive  behavior  were  negatively  cor- 
related with  math  achievement. 

In  the  second  sample,  students  who. had  high  math  achievement  sco.res 
reported  coping  well  with  all  behavior  areas,  had  positive  affect  on  " 
anxiety  items  and  lacked  depressi^  affect.     These  students  also  coped 
well  with  ^interpersonal  r€lations>-^  had  high  educational  aspirations. 
Aptitude  and  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale  were  related  To  math  achievement. 
In  addition. to  these  predictive  jneasutes,  high  occupational  aspirations 
and  coping  with  authority  were  also  correlated  with  math  achievement. 
Studentswho  wished  to  follow  their  father  * s  occupation  and  valued 
management,  rather  than  success  or  esthetics  did  well  in  math. 
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In  cosparlng  the  'samples,  the  coping  and  occupational  values 
factors  rhar  predicted  path  achievement  were  dlfjerent  in~  the  twp  ^ 
samples.    The  educational  and  occupational  aspiration  measures,  and 
the  aptitude  and  behavior  rating  measures  showed  similar  predictive 
'patterns  in  both  samples. 

Grade  Point  Average 

Students  iiiho  received  high  grades  in  the  first  sample  of  English 
10  year  olds  did  not  report  defensive  behavior  (Tables  20a  and  20b). 
They  coped  well  with  task  achievement  and  valued  Independence.  They 
also  had  high  occupatlotMil  aspirations.    The  aptitude  measure-'and  the 
BRS  were  also  correlated  with  students*  grade  poin?  average. 
Additional  factors  that  correlated  with  grades  wer4  high  educational 
aspirations,  and  coping  With  interpersonal  relations.    These  students 
valued  altruism,  management,  self-sa^laf action,  and" security  rather 
than  prestige,  esthetics  orn^onomlc  Rewards. 

In  the  second  sample,  students  who  received  high,  grades  lacked 
depressive  affect  and  reforted  good  coping  on  the  self-repor.t  measure. 
These  students  had(  high  educational  aspirations,  high  aptitude  and 
high  peer  ratings.    Addittbnal  factors  that  correlated  with  grades  were 
^d  coping  in  interpersonal  relationships  and  having  high  occupational 
aspirations.    Comparison  of  these^ two  samples  showed  many  differences 
In  the  particular  coping  and .occupational  value  factors  that  predicted 
^grade  point  av^erage.    The  aspiration  measures,  aptitude,  e^d  BRS  showed 
consistently  similar  patterns. 

PERCEDg  OF  VARIANCE  SUFWARY 
« 

In  addition  to  examining  the  predictive  factors  in^each  sample,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  percent  of  variance  for  a^com^ete  picture. 
The  indlvtdual  predictors  did  account  for  a  substantlaf^rouh<  of  achieve 
ment  variance  in  each  of  the  samples.    The  total  amount  of  valance* 
accounted  for  by  the  aptitude  and  coping/motivation  factors  ranged  from 
332  to  50%  laf  the  achievement  variance ,  indicating  that  these  measures 
were  substantiaidy  related  16  school  success.  The  unique  contribution  of 
the  coplag/motivation  instruments  accounted  for  10-20%  of  achievement 
variance,  except  for  GFA  in  the  first  sample.'  In  general,  the  coping/ 
motivation  m#aaures  had  substantial  predictive,  validity  in  t^hese  English 
10  year  old  samples.  , 
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Table  1 
STAGE  I 


EHGLAND  -  IQ  Year.  Olds 


^  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
^  2  3  4  5,6  7 


8 


10 


Item  ,    -  ' 

39  Attitude  -  Authority 

40  Att.,  -  ;<uerpers6nal 
Relations 

41  Ate.  -  |;ask  Achievement 

43  Aggression  -  Stance 

44  Aggression  -  Engagement 

45  Aggression  -  Coping"  Eff. 

46  Aggression  -  Neg.  Affect 

47  Aggressioh  -  Pos.  Affect 

48  Authority  -  Stance 

49  ^Aj^foritV  -  Engagement 

50  Authority  -  Coping  Eff. 

51  Authority-  Negative  Aff. 
52.   Authority  -  Neutral  Aff. 

;53  Authority  -  Pos.  Affect 

!54  Anxiety  -  Stance 

55  Anxiety  -  Engagement 

56  Anxiety y  Coping  Eff. 

57  Anxiety  -  Negative  ^ff." 

58  Anxiety  -  Meuitral  Aff. 

.  ERIC  •  ; 


.039 

-.006 
.073 

-.119 
.119 
.111  ' 
.045 
.117 

-.126  - 
.126 

-.023 
.928* 
.  757* 
.917* 

-.893* 
.893* 

V- 


.032 

.  84  a* 

.  675* 

.946* 
-.882* 

.882* 

..131 

.012 

.114 
-%051 

.066 
-.106 

.093 
'.027 

.091 
-.039...  • 

.039  ' 


.016' 
.07  3 

.102 

.0.37 

.041 

.043 

.025 

.025 

.009 

.006 

'.07  7 

.127 

.120 

.016 

.016 

.044 

.071 

.107-^ 

.107  - 


-.036 
.036 

-.068 
-.182 
-.293,- 

.094 
-.243 
.24  3 
.127 
.329 


.195 
.001 

.106 
.123 
.  ]  37 
.001 
.053 
.053 
.060 
089 


-.74  3*  .098 
^-.932*  -;060 

.936*  %082 
-.195  -.152 

.0V9  .040 
.050 

.02a  .044. 
-.132  -.064 

.132  .064 


.094 
.003 

.100 

.I3?f 

.174 

.013 

.060 

.060 

.  102' 

.  09  7 

.141 

.056 

.067 

.081 

.OAh 

.029 

.07i 

.065 

.065 


.146 
-.049 

.083 
.  252 

-.018 
.151 

-.151 
.748* 
.565* 
.479* 

-.058 

-.016  ^ 
.461* 
.046 
^007 
.051 

-.010 
,010 


.660* 
.  715* 

.559* 

-.088 
"'.025 
-.109 
.10^ 
.178 
.094 
.157 
.041 
.•038 
.014  ' 
.029 
.042  . 
.014 
.040 
.040 


-.111 

-.104* 

.003 
- . 053 • 
.030 

-.037 


.143 
-.093 

.225 
.055 
.054 
.035 
.032 


.037  -.032 

.105  .213 

.083  -.073 

.p06  .056 

-.023  .016 

.046  .034 

-.145  y.  314 

.003  .024 

-.063  -.000 

.039  -.002 

■,046  .029 

.046  -.029 


^  ..STAGE  I 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

/  Loadings 
—     ^  '      Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 

gWClAND  -  10  Year  Olds  (continued)  '      ^  3        .4  5  6  7  8  9  10 


itJla. 

• 

\ 

\ 

to 

59 

'  Interpersonal  Relations 

.083 

.020 

-.031 

.070 

.020 

.032 

.018 

-.063 

.860* 

.008 

•  -  Stance 

.001 

DU 

iJr£v  cJiga^eiDBnL 

^.030- 

.040 

.252 

.010 

034 

054 

08^ 

794* 

-  026 

DX 

irK  -^coping  £rr» 

.060 

.096 

'  .890* 

.048 

.069 

.042 

.  101 

.113 

.049 

IrK  -  Negative  Airect 

--102 

-.028 

-.9,64* 

-.115 

-.036 

-.060 

^-  015 

•  01  7 

•  Oil 

V  J 

irR  —  neuurax  Aiiecu 

.098 

•  028 

.962* 

.120' 

.035 

.049 

.042p 

.026 

003 

64 

IPR  -  Positive  Affect 

.068 

-.000 

.039 

-.090 

.018 

.198 

-.072- 

-.455* 

-.155 

.153 

65 

Task  Achievement  -  Stance 

in? 

•  uzx 

.  095 

10/. 

.  1Z4 

— .  UU4 

.  Ui4 

66 

Task  Ach.  -  Engagement 

.073 

.038 

.013 

.022 

.904* 

-.080 

.030 

.05,5 

.022 

-.175 

67 

.  Task  Ach.  -  Copying' Eff. 

.137 

.045 

.065 

■.lA  • 

.863* 

.200  . 

.006 

.107 

.009 

.230 

68 

Task  Ach.  -  Negative  Aff . 

-.161 

-.107 

-.129 

-.147 

-.J  36 

-.888* 

.001 

-.045 

-.052 

-.048 

69 

Task  Ach*.  -  Neutral  \ff . 

.145 

-.055 

.062 

.100. 

.096 

.  795* 

-.010  ' 

-.007 

.058 

-.552* 

70 

Task  Ach.  •  Pos.  Affect 

-.022 

^  .048 

.064 

^029 

.020 

-.118 

.014 

.067 

-.023 

.906* 

*  These  variables  had  ^a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weight>ed 
store  for  each  factor.    See  teoct  for  further  explanation. 
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Table 
•  STAGE 

2 

III 

* 

• 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

ERGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds 

Factor 
1 

Factor 
2 

Factor 
3 

factor 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor 
5  6 

Factor 
7 

Factor 
8 

Factor 
9 

Factor 
10 

Item 

64  Task  Achlevement-Attltuae  .2&§"" 

.016- 

.166 

.223 

-.044 

-.019 

.287 

.049 

.411* 

-.170 

65  T.A*  -  Stance 

.881* 

.061 

.018 

.165 

.160 

^.116 

.037 

-.034 

.066 

-.045 

66  T. A.  -  Engagement 

.876* 

.067  * 

-.025 

.096 

.099 

.164 

-.,014 
-  034 

-.011 

-.004- 

.013 

67  T. A.  •  Ald/Advlce 

.^850* 

.108 

-.051 

.105* 

.053 

.086 

-.115 

-.040^ 

.108 

6^  t.A.  -  Coping  Effect 

,.795* 

-  030 

.  Z  1 Z 

.155 

.151' 

.169 

-.029 

.115' 

.054 

69  T. A.  -  Hostile .Affect 

-.594* 

-.088 

-.053 

.036 

.103 

,324 

-.224 

-.205 

-.077 

-.161 

70  T.A.  -  Depresslv^ff : 

-.306 

-.166 

-.026  - 

-.046 

-.180 

.158 

.481* 

.158  • 

.080 

.'235 

71  T.A.  -  Neutr^  Aff . 

.721* 

•  220 

.049  - 

-.042 

•  .024 

-.377 

-."206 

..102 

-;i06 

-.061 

72  T. A.  -  Positive  Aff. 

-.257 

-.in 

.012 

.090 

-.034 

.111 

.34.7  . 

.053 

.315 

.173  » 

73  Interpersonal  i^ation% 

-.022  ^ 

-.158 

.048 

.313 

.132 

-.038 

^-.003 

.344  ^ .060 

.198 

74  I.R.  -  Stance 

.072 

-.008 

-^18 

.006 

.860* 

-.080 

.048 

.097 

75  I.R.  -  Engageaent 

.119 

.041 

.095 

.104 

.944* 

-.009 

.130 

-.083 

-.000 

-.018' 

i6  I.R.  -'Aid/Advice 

.118 

.045 

•  .071 

.112 

.946* 

.013  .. 

-.072 

-.001 

nni. 

'f7  I.R.  -  Coping-  Effect 

.165 

.071 

.208- 

.133 

.767* 

-.023 

.444* 

-.100 

-.044 

-.061 

18  I.R.  -  Hostile  Affeot 

-.102' 

-.115 

-..327  - 

.137 

-.257 

.116, 

-.672* 

.025 

.143 

.007  • 

79  I.R.  -  Depregsive  Aff. 
W  i.R.  -  Neutral  Aff.. 

-.0^7 
.142 

.033 
.107 

^070 
.270' 

.153 
.0>0 

-.035 
■  .283 

-.142 
-.081 

-.066 
TU87* 

.869** 
-.360  ■ 

•:020  ' 
-.133 

.031  V 
.014 

81  I.R.  -  Positive  Aff. 

-.079 

-.091 

.053  - 

•id  . 

-.098 

.294 

-.007 

-.m  ■' 

-.099 

-.249 

ERIC  , 
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Table  2  • (continued)  • 
EHGLAHD  -  10  Year  Olda 


STAGE  III 
SE^fENCE  CO^frLETION 

Loadings^ 

Factor  Factor- FactWFactor  Factor  Facto? 

1          2  3  /       4  5  6 
  ^ 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 


Item 

82  Authority  •  A^tude 
"  Stance 

84  Auth.  •  Engagement 

85  Auth.  -  Aid/Advice 
.86  Auth.  -  Coping  Bff .  , 
87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff . 
jS8  Auth,  -  Depress.  Aff. 

89  Adth.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

90  Auth.  -r  Positive  Aff. 

91  Alhclety  -  Attl^de 

92  Anx.  -  Stance  * 

93  Anx.  -  Engagement 

94  Arix.  VjAl(lA<ivlce 
95rAnx.  -^plnjj  Eff. 

96  Anx,  ^-  Hostile  Aff.  : 

97  Anx.  -  Dipressive  Aff. 

98  Anx..  -  Neutral  Aff. 

99  Anx.  -  fosltlve  Aff. 


.139- 

.062 

.149 

.134 

.155 

-.087 
.074 
.027 

-.058 
.639 

^  .137 
.035 
.033 
.082 

-.11 

-.05 
^  .0.91 
.121 


.113 

i'oi? 

.021' 
-.005 

.058 
-.094 

.015 

.083 
-.103 
-.022 

.821* 

.887* 
• .863* 

.892* 
-.333 
-.630*  . 

.755* 

.112 


.086 
.017 


.369 
.807* 


.136 
.099 


.247 
.008 


.001.  ^..893* 

.030  .919* 

:i73  .832* 

■.269  -.360 
.017'"  -.230 

.254  .,500*- 

.071  .119  • 

.050  /\024. 

.013  .008 

.060  .050' 

.028  .005 

.109  .065 

.128  -.102 

.017  .087 


.039  -.014 
.066  -.007 
.048  .030 
.029  -.182 
-.015  .206 
-.008  -  -.003 


-.093 
.017 
.022 


.137 
.058 
.079 


.107 


.021 
020  -.029 


.085  -.019 

.086  -.038 

-.t)02  >,078 

-.003  -.035 

.06^  -.042 

-.021  -.030 

•.075  .096 


7 

 I. 

»  8 

.  9 

10. 

.  ^  J  J 

- .  i  JO- 

-  n  m 

—  1  9A 

.  i.  Z.H 

m  i\ 

\    !  > 
\  /.  J.  J.  J 

.  uuo 

.  Uh  J 

  AO  *> 

V 

•  UOi. 

-  9  "^h 

.  ^ 

.  j^U** 

» lUo 

—  .uyu 

109 

_  OQQ 

•  hD  J** 

'  —  01/. 

.  uou 

.  U/Z 

.uuo 

^1  7* 

—    1  OA 

.  U70 

.  UO  J 

.  juy 

— .  uu^ 

.  uoo 

"".UOZ 

104 

.  U  J  J 

.  U77 

.  Ut  J 

ins 

.003 

-.08* 

•  XDi 

-All* 

-.183 

'-.012 

.110 

.272 

.075 

'-.141 

-.155 

.147 

.079 

♦  .187 

-.245 

,018 

.014  -/.152f 

.733* 

le  2  (continued) 


ENGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds 
Item  L 

100  Aggression  -  Stance 

101  Agg.  •  Engagement^ 
10?  Agg.  -  Aid/ Advice 

103  Agg.  -  Coping  Effect 

104  Agg.  •  Hostile  Aff. 
*05  Agg.  -  Depressive  Aff. 

106  Agg.      Neutral  Aff. 

107  Ag^*-  Positive  Aff.  > 


^       STAGE  III 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 
f  *  Loadings 
Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  2  3.4^.  5  6  7  8 


Factor 

.9 


.185      .093  -.024  ■.091 

J 

-.033^      .048  .715*  -.032 

-.036      .066  .699*  -.026 

-.006      .077  .916*  -.090 

.019    -.062  -.90TwtM07  -.080 

-.192    -.179  .032  .053 

.044'    .121  .903*  .090 

0           0  0  0 


.033    >?^*  -.082  .027 
.031      .564*    .&31  .li4 
.044      .556*    .021  .096 
.063      .065  .138 
.158  -.077^ 
-.287  -.105 


Factor 
10 


*  These  variablea  hada,«actor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  ware  u^ed  tb  construct  a  unit  weighted 
'    tcore  tor  each  factor..         text  for  further  explanation. 
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Table  3 


ITEM  COMt>ARISON  FOR  ENGLAND  10  YEAR  OLDS      STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE.  COMPLETION" 

.       (Factor  Loadings) 


ENGLAND 
Factor  No.' 


.1  11                   III                   IV  V 

Stagfe    Stage  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  ^ Stage    Stage  Stage  Stage 

I         III  I         III         I         III         I         III  I  III 

1          2  2          3-    '     3  •       7          4          4  5  1 


64  Task  Achlevenent-Attltude 

65  TA  -  Stance 

66  TA  -  Engagement 
*67TA  -  Ald/Advlce 

•    68=  tA  -  Coping  Eff .  • 
**69  TA  -  Hostile 'Aff. 
•**70  TA  -  Depress.  Aff. 
a  TA  -  Neutral  Aff. 

72  TA  -  Positive  Aff.  • 

73  Interpersonal,  Relations 

-  Attitude 

,  74  IFR  -  Stance 

75  m-^  Engagement 
*76  IPR  -  Aid/Advice 

77  IFR  -  CopiTig  Eff. 
**78  IPR  -  Hostile  Aff. 
**79  IFR  -  Depress^  Aflf. 

80  IPR  -  Neutral  Aff. 

81  IPR  -  Positive  Aff. 


.93  .88 
.90  .88 
.85 

.86  ^0 

(-.14)  -.59 
(-.31) 
(  .10)  .72 


,89 
.96 

,96 


.44 
-.67 
(.07) 

.69 


ENGLAND 
ctor  No. 


I 

^                        II  III                -     IV  V 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

-.J  IIL-     I       III  I       III       I    '  III       I  III 

1           2           2^        3  3           7           4  -4  5  1 


Authority  -  Attitude 
Auth.  -  Stance 
Auth.  -  Engagement 
Auth.  •  Aid /Advice 
Auth*  •  Coping  Eff. 
Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff. 
Auth.  -  Depress.  Aff. 
Auth.  -^Neutral  Aff. 
Auth?  -  Positive  Aff. 
Anxiety  -  Attitude 
An^.  -  Stance 
Anx.  -  Engagement 
Anx.  -  Aid/Advice 
Anx,  -  Coping  Eff. 
Anx.  -  Hostile  Aff 
AnJc.  -  Depressive  Aff. 
Anx.  -  Neutral  Aff.  .89 
Anx.  -  Positive  Aff. 


;93  »  .82 
.76  .89 

.8e« 

m 

.92   ^  -S.89 
-.89  (-.33)' 
-.63 

■  .76 


.75 

.57 

.48 


(-.02) 
.46 


.81 
.89" 
.92 
.83 


,50  ' 
(.12) 


45G 


Ik 


ENGLAND 


Factor  No. 


*102  Agg. 

103  Agg. 
»*104  Agg. 

*106  Agg. 
107  Agg. 


I  II  III  IV  ,  V 

Stage^. Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage'  Stage 


III 


II'I 


II« 


100  Aggres^sion  -  Stance 

101  Xgg.  -  Engagement  • 
Md /Advice 
Coping, Eff. 
Hostile  Aff. 
Depress.  Aff. 
Neutral  Aff. 
Positive  Aff. 


.84 
.68 

-.88 


.88 


(.02) 
.72 
.70 
.92 
-.91 
(.03) 
.90 


III 


III 


1 


*  -  This  vai^iable  .was  only  present  in  tKe  Stage  III  instrument. 
**  -  In  the  Stage  I  ii^n^trument ,  both  Hostile  and  Depressive  Affect  were  scored  as  one  variable 


Negative  Affect." 
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Tabl€  4 

•  STAGE  I 

-    .  .OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

,    ^        Factor  11    Factor  12    Factor  13    Factor  14    Factor -15    Factor;?  16 
gSfcLAND  -  10  YEAR  OLDS       Loading      .Loading       Loading       Loading      .Loading     .  Loading.. 


[tern 

< 

14^'  Altruism 

.034 

.007 

.821* 

-.043 

— 

-.0^5 

-.^92 

j'j  c*9uncuics 

.  loo 

^  -  .^91 

.065 

-.628* 

-.315 

-.171 

xo  xnacpcnucnc6 

.z43 

.026 

.021' 

-.106 

.072 

.768 

.A/     riciiuigeuicnL  ^ 

lo9 

-.142 

.536* 

-.168 

.418* 

.077 

lo  ^uccess 

-.000 

-.055 

.135 

.753* 

.026 

oe±r— j>at  isxac  t  ion 

.288 
% 

.  .124 

.296 

.520* 

^89  - 

-.165 

(20  Int^llertit^l 

.  I7  J 

.  olz* 

.128 

.053 

.027 

-.101 

\  StimulaMon 

2L  Creativity 

-.642* 

.083 

-.096 

-.031 

-.370 

-.038 

22    Security  * 

.186 

11.118 

-.013 

.700* 

-.161 

-.249 

23  Prestige 

-.190 

-.080 

-.478* 

-.49a*  " 

.0i30 

-.384 

24    Economic  Returns 

-.086 

-.309 

-.652* 

-.099  - 

.209 

-.253 

25  Surroundings 

.6^69* 
.663* 

r.050 

-.177 

.142  • 

-.079 

^.109 

2^  Assoc  iafes 

-.009 

.146  , 

.006 

-.264 

.110 

27^  Variety 

.002 

.8-21* 

-.041 

.030 

-■.099 

— '.194 

.28    Follow  Father 

-.398* 

-.525* 

■-.166 

.183 

-.228 

.371 

^ These  variables  had  a  factor  loadiijg  of  .40  orJ^tter  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit 
.weighted  acore  for  each, factor.    See  text  for^rther  explanation. 


  .  ^   

* 

1 

table.,  5 

• 

STAGE  III 
.  .OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

■ 

• 

Factor  11 
Loading 

Factor  12 
Loading 

Factor  13 
Loading 

Factor  14 
Loading 

Factor  15 
Loading 

Factor  16 
Loading 

EHGLfl»>!^^10  Year  Olds 

■ 

Itc» 



14  Altruism 

. -296 

-.0A6 

-.130  ^ 

.661* 

.194 

-.181  ' 

15  Esthetics 

.077  - 

-.076 

-.161 

-.097 

-.703* 

.121 

16  Ii>de{>endence 

.018 

-.317 

.488* 

.069 

.273 

.385 

17  Manageaent 

.  -.291 

.07 1  - 

.667* 

.086 

19  Success 

-.005 

.085 

•     ^  J. 

-.166 

.073 

.794* 

19  Self-Satisfaction 

.099 

.764* 

• 

.065 

.024 

.0.79 

20  Intellectual 
Stimulation 

,  .762*  ^ 

'  . 040  & 

-.131 

-.170 

-.101 

21  Creativity 

.160 

-..299 

-.113 

-.771* 

.010 

-.093 

21.  Security  ' 

-.010 

.799* 

.000 

.120 

.066 

.012 

23  Prestlse 

-.501* 

*-.363 

-.323 

.136 

-.388 

-.071 

24  Economic  Returns 

-.510* 

-.410* 

f 

-.008 

-.019 

-.050, 

.003 

25  Surroundings 

-.073 

-.002 

.792* 

-.176 

-.096 

-.052 

^6  Associates 

-.052 

.168 

.640* 

.416* 

.036 

-.053 

27  Variety 

2»  FoljLov  FathlHt 

-.^39 

-.099 
-.087   ;  . 

-.045 
-.187 

.•257 
:-.176 

-.042- 
-410* 

.213 
-.672* 

*  ft^se  variables  had  a 
a^ore.for  eaict;i  factor. 

factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and 
See  text  for  further  explanation. 

were  used 

xo  construct  a  unit  weightec 

'  i 
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Table 

6 

« 

• 

FACTOR  COMPARISON 

FOR  ENGLAND 

10  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES 

I  AND  III  - 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

* 

• 

ST/GE  I 

STAG 

E  I 

I  r 

Factors 

Factor  11 

Factot  12 

Factor  13 

-Factor  14 

 Jb  ^  

Factor  15    Factor  16  ( 

.11                      '  - 

-.14 

.27 

.73 

.48  ^ 

-.30  .23 

12 

.86* 

.01 

-.02 

-.12 

-.32  .39 

13 

.35 

.17 

-.25 

.75 

.44  -.19 

14 

.11 

.  .83* 

.15 

-.41  ' 

.32  -.11 

15 

•  -.28 

.11 

-.27 

.05 

.30  .86* 

21 

-.45  ■ 

.55 

-.17 

e 

.65  .08 

* 

*      Similar  factors 

**    Identical  factors 
* 

■ 

• 

> 

« 

V 

■  ERIC  , 

« 

• 

f 

** 

Table 

7 

• 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  ENGLAND 

10  YEAR 

OLDS  - 

STAGES 

I  AND. II I.-  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

>^  ♦ 

(Factor  Loadings) 

A 

B 

C 

ENGLAND                           Stage  Stage 

I.  Ill 

Stage 

.1 

Stage 

III 

Stage 

I 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

in       t       III       I  III 

Factor  JJo.        -           '12  11 

14 

12 

15 

16 

14  Altruism 

15  Esthetics 

-.63 

(-.08) 

16  Independence 

17  Management 

'.42  ' 

(.osx 

18  Succesa 

« 

*75 

.73. 

19  Self-Satrisfaction 

.52 

«76 

1 

20  JnteZUctual  Stim.      .81  .76 

21  CtAtivity 

22  Security 

.70 

.80 

23  Prestige                   (-.08)  -.50 

-.50 

(-.36) 

24  Economic  Returns      (-.SI)  -.51 

(-.10) 

-\ 

- 

25  Surroundings 

26^^  Associates 

{ 

27  Variety                       .82     '  .68 

28  Follow  Father            -.53  (-.14) 

(-.23) 

-.67 

*    These  numbers  In  parentheses  ^  the  corresp6ndlng  loading  for  each  country  on  those  variables 
that  were  used  in  the  unit  weighted  scores,  but  load  significantly  in  one  country.  ' 

• 

Table  9. 

STAGE  I 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 

Loadings 

ENGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds  Factor' 17  Factor  18 

Sub-Scores     ^  ^ 

1  Active  Co^ng^^                       ^                             .791*  -.001 

2  Passive  Coping                                  '                   .839*  .033 

3  Active  Defensive  /  -.169  .814* 
^Passive  Defensive                                                 .218  .788* 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were 
used  to*  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.  See 
text  for  further .explanation. 
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Table  10 

STAGE  III 
C  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


ENGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds 


Factor  Doadir^g 


Sub-Scores 

37  Task  Achievement 

38  Authority 

39  Aggression. 

40  Interpersonal  Relations 

41  Anxiety 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  ,40  or  better  and  were' 
used  to  construct  a  unit  weighte4  score  for  each  factor.  See 
'  text  for  further  explanation. 


Table  11 

COMPARISON  OF  FACTORS  ACROSS  SAMPljs. 


ENGLAHD  -  10  Ygjr  Olds 


COMMON 

FACTORS 

• 

> 

W«w  Factor 
Deslgnadon 

Fac  Co  r 
Abbre- 
via  c  ion 

Stage 

I  Stage 
Destg- 
tuition 

III 

NAME 

I. 

C(SC) 

2* 

Cope*  with  Ajixlety 

II 

C(SC) 

2\ 

3 

Copes  with  Aggression 

lit 

C(SC) 

Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 

IV 

C(SC) 

7 

Copes  with  Authority 

V 

C(SC) 

5 

1 

^pes  with  Task  Achievement 

A 

OVAL 

'  12 

11 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation,  Variety   (and  3oes 
not  value  Following  Father's  occupation,  Prestige, 
or  Economic  Returns). 

B 

OVAL 

"  12 

Values  Self-Satisfaction  and  Security  (Does  not 
valur  Economic  Returns,  Esthetics,  or  Prestige). 

C 

OVAL 

15 

16 

Values  Success  (and  does"  not  value  Following  Father's 
occupation;  values  Management. 

UNIQUE  FACTORS 


Factor  Stage  I  Stage  III 
Abbra-    D«lg-  Deslg- 


C(SC) 

6 

c<sc) 

4 

C(SC) 

8 

C(SC) 

9 

C<SC) 

10 

OVAL 

11 

OVAL, 

13 

OVAL 

16 

i 

C(SC) 

5 

C(SC) 

6 

C<SC) 

8 

C(SC) 

9 

C(SC) 

10 

OVAL 

OVAL 

14  r 

OVAL 

IS 

NAME 


Neutral,  not  negative  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement. 

Capes' effectively  with  Authority  with  Neutral  not  Negative 
Affect.  * 

Positive  attitude  toward  Authority,  Interpersonal 

Relations,  Task  Achievement  without  Positive  Affect  towsrd  a 

Interper»on*l  Relations,  ^ 


Copes  with  l/iterpersonal  ^.Istlons  via  Stance  Md 
Engagement.  ^ 

Positive,  not  neutral  ^ffect  toward  Task  Achlevea^nt. 

Valuas  ^urtoundlnga  and  Asaociatcs  and  doaa  not  vafue 
Following  Fathar'a,  occupation  or  Creativity. 
Value*  Altrulaa  and  Hinagement;  does  not  value  Prestige 
or  £coao«lc  Returns^ 

Values  Intellectual  Stlmilatloj^  • 

o 

Copes  effectively^  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via  ' 
'Stance,  ^CngaSMQt,  end  does  not  seek  Aid,  ^ 
CoMS  vleh  Aggression  via  Stance.  Engageaent  and  do not 
seek  Aid*  o  ^  A 

Oepressive  Affect  tovdrd  Authority  and  Interpersonal 

'  Relations/  ,    ,  ^ 

PosUtve  attitude  toward  Tss'k  Achlevenest  snd  Anxiety' 
witJh  hostile,  not  neutral  Affec&  towar/Author Ity . 

^Positive  Affect  toward  Anxiety 

and  Associates. 

Values  Al^ruiasr  aad  Aaso<istes  and  doca  not  value  9'* 
Creativity. 

Values  KMageaent.  snd'FoUowing  Father's  occypatloc; 
does  not  value  Estlietlcs. 
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Table  12 
SIGHIFICAMT  SEX  PIFFERENCES* 


BWL4M)  -  10  Tear  Olds  -  Stage  I 


Probability 
J^yel 

r  <  M**  "Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via  Stance 
and  Engagenent  with  neutral,  not  negative 
Affect.v^  £  <  .004 

F  <  M     Cdpes  ef fectivel^r  with  Authority  with 

neutral,  not  negative  Affect.  £  <  .003 

F  <  M     neutral,  not  negative  Affect  toward  Task 

Achieveaent.  £  -0*7 

F  >  M     Positive  attitude  toward  Authority,  Inter- 
personal Relations  and  Task  Achievement 
without  positive  Affect  toward  Inter- 
personal Relations.  ^ 


C(SC)1-I 

C(SC)4 
C(SCX6 

♦ 

C(SC)8 

C(SC)9 
C(SC)10 
OVAL  11  • 

*0V)£L  12-A 
OVAL  13 


F  <  M     Copes  %7lth  Interpersonal  Relations  via 
./^Stance  and  Eagagement. 

F  >  M     Positive,  not  neutral  Affect  toward 
Task  Achievenent. 


£  <  .001 
£•  <  .  039 
£  <  .029 


F     M  gfValues  Surroundings  and  Associates; 

^doesn't;  value  Cre^ivjLty  and  doesn't 
Follow  Father.  j       ^  , 

F  >  M     Values  Intellectual  Stimtkation  and 
Variety;  doesn't  Follow  Father. 

F  >  M     Values  Altruism  and  (fanagement.;  doesn't 

value  Prestige  and  Economic  Returns.       £  <  .001 


£  <  .001 
£  <  .001 


*  9/18  (50Z)  of  the  significance  tests  were  signii^jjj^Qt  above  chance* 
This  Indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston. 
lorlch^  Vaughan,  1977). 

**  F  -  FsMle    M  -  Mile 

*  "  The  Sex  dlffermnce  on  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  in  the 
other  staple 
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Table  13  ' 
SIGHIFICAMT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 

EHGLAHP  --10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III  ^  _j  

•     '     -  *  ,     "  Probability 

«  .  Level 

C(SC)3-Il       P'>  H**  Copes  effectively  with  Aggression"^     £  <  .004 


C(SC)4-IV       F  >  M-    Copes  effectively  with  Authority 


£  <  .008 


OVAL  11-A       F  >  M     Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and 

Variety;  doesn^t  value  Prestige  and  ^ 
Economic  Returns.  £  <  .05^ 

OVAL  12-B       F  >  M     Values  Self -Sat is fact ion  and  Security; 

,  .  ^*  doesn^t  value*  Economic  Returns.  £  <  .0^^ 

OVAL  14       .  ^  >        Values  Altruism  and  Associates ;  doesn^t     .  ^ 

value  Creativity.  £  <  .001 

OVAL  IS  F  *<  M     Values  Manaj^^meot  and  Follows  Father; 

^  doesn^t  value  Esthetics*  ^  p  <  .001 

i 

QyAL  16-C  F  >  M  Values  Success;  doesn't  Follow  Father.  £  <  .006 
^S(SAI)17         F  >  M     Copes  effectively  *    *  <  .00? 


8/17  (47t)  of  the  i||f^lfic«nce  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston, 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1??7). 

F  -  Fei^le    M  •  Male  ^ 

'  •  A  siallar  jpxvdictor  across  saaples  « 
o 

•  Ho, coaparahle  instrtaKnt  in  the  other /saaplc 
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.  '  Table  14  * 
SlGlttPICANT^  SES-  DIFFERENCES* 


.ENGLAW)     10  Year -Olds  -  Stage  I 

*^  ,  '      . •  "  '  Probability 

^    '   •     .  .      ^  .  Level 


C(SC)2-JI        <  M**  Cop^fs  effectively  with  Aggression  ^ 
^vl3#Stance  ^nd  Etigagement  with 
^  '      positive-,  n<5t  negative  Affect,  £  < '-O^Z 

G<^')7-IV    L<  H^,^ -Copes  effectively  with  Athorlty  via-  ' 
m/ '  "  '    Stance  and  En^^ement  with  positive, 

^  Affect.  "  £  ^  -00^ 

OVAL  15-C     L  Values  Managerapnt  and  Success.  "         £  <  .046 

^C(SAI)18'      L  >  M     Self-Report  «f  defensive  behavior.      £  <  .043 


4 


J 


*  ,4/JL8  (22Z)  of  the  signif icance^fists  Vere*  significant^bove  chanc^.. 
Tlils-^ndicatM  these  results  werV^not  ^urfous  (cf !  .Godbdut,  Katstjjp 
Borirfh.  Vaughan,  1^^).^'"./*  *    ^  *  •       '  , 

**  L^-  Lower  Class    M  -  Middle  tlalF 

»  A  similar  predictor  across  samples^ 

No  cv^arable  instrument  In  the  other  sample   ^  '  ^ 


^%able  l5  ' 
SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES*  * 


ENGLAND  -  lOjear  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Probability 
Level 

OVAL  16-C       L  >  M**    Values  Success;  doesn't  Follow  ' 
'    ^  Father.  £  <  .001 


*      1/17  (6Z  )  of  the  significance  tests  were  Significant  above  chance-, 
^       This^indicatesr  the  results  may  have  been  ipurious  (cf ,  Godbout', 
Mar'ston,  Borich,  Vaughan,  1977)* 

**    L  -  Lower  Class    M  -  Mi'ddle  plass 

•       A  similar  predictor  ac^ss  samples 


f 

4 
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Table  16a. 
Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSI S 


ENGLAND  -  10 

Year 

« 

Olds 

> 

^  CRITERION: 

Readlns^  Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables : 

F 

\ 

P 

f 

Multiple  R 

2 

r"^ 

2 

R  Change 

'^•CCSADIS 

10. 

85 

'  .001 

•  17  » 

1 

•  03 

» 

.03 

.  C(»C)5-V 

4. 

02 

.046 

'  -20 

.04 

.01 

OVAL  14-B 

11. 

13 

•  .OQl 

•  27 

•  07  ^ 

.93 

^PVAL  16 

■J 

oo 

• 

OR 

.  I/O 

^  OCC  ASP 

38. 

18 

.001 

■  .42 

.1? 

.09 

^  ^ D  ASP 

20. 

94 

*  .001 

.47 

.22 

.05- 

^  RAVEN 

92. 

75  • 

.001 , 

\62 

.39 

.17 

BRS 

-2. 

75 

!&98  CnS) 

.63 

'  .39 

• 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


C(SC)r2-II 
*C(SC)7-  IV 
•  OVAL  13' 


.11 
.12 

,14 


.05 
.05 
.05 


■  Wo  eoaparable  inatTuaent  in  the  othej:  ^ample  ^  ; 

■  An  identical  predictor  or  Explanatory  factor  across  samples 


/ 
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Tab^  16b. 
Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


ENGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


edlctor 
'arlables: 


n 


-C(SAI)18* 
C(S05- V 
OVAL  lA-B 

OVAL  16 
OCC  ASP 
ED  ASP 
RAVEN 
BRS 


Does  not   show    defensive  behavior 

Vopes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement 

Values  Self-Satisf action  and  Security;  does  not  value 
Esthetics  or  Prestige 
Values  Independence 

Occqpatlonal  Aspiration  ^     *  * 

Educational  Aspiration 

Raven  Progressive  Matrices    *  .   '  . 

Behavior  Rating  Scales        '  ,  *    ^  . 


f 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


P(SC)2-M    ■    Copes  effectively  with  Aggression 
i:(sc)7  -IV  ■  , Copes  effectively  with  Authority 

OVAL  13       "    Values  Altruism  and^Management;  does  not  value  Prestige 
or  Economic  Returps  ^  = 


«  ]fo  comparable  instrument  in  Ithe  other  sampl^e.  *  . 

•  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  santples. 

»  Factors  yhich  predict  negi^tivel]^  are  deacrxt^  In  terms  of  the  behavior 
this  indicates.    The  saiil^  factor  may  be  deap4^bed  in  opposite  term& 
vhctTfib-soffle  other  ana^ys^»  it  has.  a  positive  predl<:tive  value. 
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Table  l7a. 


• 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

1 

ENGLAND  - 

10  Year.  Olds 

CRITERION : 

Readins^-  Achieveii^nt 

Predictot 
Variables: 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

R  Cbanije 

-C(SC)8 

15.88 

,  .001 

\     .3A  - 

.12 

■  .12 

-C(SC)o-V 

.        /  .20 

.01 

.Al 

.17 

.05 

C{SC)4-1V 

A'.  25 
18.27 

.04 
.001 

-.56 

.20 
».31 

.03^  . 
.11  ^ 

ft. 

^OCC  ASP 

6.65 

.01 

^     '.59  . 

.35 

.04 

Graven 

>     .  26.91 

.001 

.47 

.13" 

BRS  ^ 

.  2.53 

NS 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

__E£  


C(SC)>-H 
C(S09 
OVAL  13 


^ 


r.l9 
.19 


i 

-4- 


\ 


.04 
.05, 


,25 


.05 


•  An-  i*Hitic«l  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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"    Table  17b. 

'i 

Stage  III 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSIDN  FACTORS 


^ENGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables: 

-C(SC)8* 


Does -not *shov  Depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
Relations  or  Authority.  •  , 
Does  hot  cope  with  Aggression 

C(SC)4-IV  «    Copes  effectively  with  Authority 


-C(SC)6-V 
i 

1 


1 


ED  ASP 
OCC  ASP 

Graven 

BRS 


Educational  Aspiration  ^ 
Occupational  Asp^ation 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scales 


Additional*. Explanatory;  Variables: 


-C(SC)3-II  -  Does  not  cope  effectively  with  Aggression     ^  ^  - 

-C(SC)9       «  Lack  of  Positive  Attitude  toward  Tafk  Achievein^gnt  and 

.  '  Anxiety  saii  Neutral,  tiot  Hostile  Affect  toward  Authority. 

OVAL  13     «  Values  Independence,  Surroundings  apd  Assbciates  ^ 


i 


■>  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatojry  factor  across  samples 


. *  "  Factors  w^ch  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  oC  tlie 
behavior  this  ind 
opposite  tatM  vii 
predictive  value* 


behavior  this  indicates*  The  isaae  factor  may  be  described  in 
oppositi' tetM  vheir;in  some, other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
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Table 

18a. 

✓ 

- 

Stage 

I 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

ENGLANp  -  10 

Year  Olds 

r 

•  *  CRITERION 

Math 

Achievement 

Predlctoi: 
VsTlables : 

C(SC)7-IV 

r 

p  ■ 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

6.65 

.010  - 

-C(SAI)17 

7,26- 

"  .007 

•  ZD 

02 

14-B 

19.74 

-001 

.30 

no 

.  \jj 

^  OCC  ASP 

34.11 

*  .001 

.  .4i-p 

.17 

.08 

^  ED  ASP 

10.50 

.001 

.44 

^20 

.02 

^  RAVEN 

111.81 

.001      ^        .63  . 

.39 

-  •  .20 

^  BRS 

9.6* 

.002 

.64 

.41 

.02 

Addictbnal  Explanatory.  Variables: 


.C(SC)5-V 
OVAL  13 
"-C(SAI)18 


_EI_ 


.05 
.05 
.05 


Mo  C(wparable  in»trui»ent  in  the  bther  8aaq>le 
*  -  An  Ideatical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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Table  18b; 
Stage  1 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


ENGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;   .Math  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables: 

t(SC)7-IV- 

"-C(SAI)17*« 

OVAL/l^S-^- 


OCC 


XSP' 


ED  ASP 

Graven 

^BRS  . 


Copes  effectively  with  Authority 
Does  not   show     good  coping 


Values  Self-SatisfacticJi  and  Security;'does  not  value 
Esthetics  or  Presage  * 
Occupational  Aspiration  ^ 

Educafm^l  Asp^iration 

Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

Behavior  Rating  Scales 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


C(SC)5-V    «    Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement 

OVAL  ,13      ■  Values  Altruism  and  Management;  does  jiot  value  Prestigfe 

^  •        ^  or  Economic  Returns  '     .  ' 

-C{SAI)18  -  JJoea  not  report  Defensive  Behavior 


•  N9  coBparable  instrtaien^in  the  other  sample 

^  *  An  identical  predictor'^  exp^^qajsry  fictor  across  samples 

-  Factors  vhich  predict  negatively  are  de^r^d*io  tetras  of  the 
behavior  this  ladicates*    The  fianie  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terms  when/  in  some  other  snaiyais,  ^'hss  a  poAltlve 
predictive  value. 
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Table  19a. 


Stage 

III       *  • 

c 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

ENGLAND  - 

10  Year  Olds 

'  CRITERION: 

Math 

Achleveroetit 

Predictor 

trMw4  mW1  am  • 

Variables : 

F 

*  * 

p 

Multiple  R  I 

R 

2  • 

R  Change 

C(SAI);7 

12.13 

9 

.001 

.31 

.09 

— •     .09  . 

\C(SC)8-" 

6.30 

.01 

-  .37 

.'14 

.05 

.  C(SC)10 

1.56 

/* 

.41 

.17 

.03 

C(SC)5 

.4.35 

/  .04 

.45 

.20 

.03 

}  ED  ASP 

■  17.52 

.001 

.56 

.31; 

.  -ll' 

^  RAVEX 

43.11 

t 

.001  ' 

.71 

.50 

.19 

^  BBS  

•.01 

.73 

.S3 

.03 

^Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

pr  

^  OCC  ASP*  / 


C(SC)4-IV 
-  OVAL  Ifij^gjf 
'    OVAL  15 


-.20 
.19 


.03 
.04 


•  .29 
.28 


..05 
.05 


«- 9o  coiyarable  Instruneat  the  other,  saaple 
i  ,    •  Jl 


ntlo^^l  predictor  or  expjlanatory  factov  across^  ^anf^les 
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Table  19b^ 
Stage  IJI  ^ 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


EMGLAND  -  I'O  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:    Ma  til  Achieveiaent 


1^  Predictor 
Variables: 

'  '^\c(SAI)17 
'--CCSOS* 

C^SOIO 
C(SC)5 
^    to  AS? 

^   Mvm  : 

^  BRS 


'Copes  effectively 

Does  not  show  Depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
*  Relations  and  Authority 
Shows  Pofi^itive  Affect  toward  Anxiety 

Cbpes  effectively  with  Ititerpersonal' Relations 

Educational  Aspiration      *  .     \  . 

Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

Behavior  Rating  "Scaies  ^ 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:       -  ,  .  - 
i  •  '  .  J  ^ 

OCC  ASP  «    Occupational  asplrati^  • 

^C(SC)4-IV       «    Copes  effectively  with  Authority        ^  '         ^  ^ 

-OVAL  16-cj      ■    boes  not  ^value  Succtess;  does  value  Following  Fatncr's 

»   •        '  Occupation,  ' 

.  OVAL  15  Values  Management,  Following  Fa£her*s  Occupation;  does 

not  va}.tle  Esthetics.         ^  .  ^ 


•  !lo  coi^)ar«ble  instrunent  la  the  other  saaple 
.  i  .  ,        .    .      -  .       •  ^ 
/     «  An  identical  predictor  or  explanat6ry  factor  across  aaaples^ 

♦  .  X  ' 

•  Factors  whlcii  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the' 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  saae  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terms  vhen^  in  some  other  ai\alysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  vel^e.  ' 
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'  '  Table  20a. 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  , 
ENGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds   ^gK-TERION;  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 
Variables: 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2  ' 
R  Change 

"-C(SAI)18 

8.57 

.004 

•15 

.02 

.02 

C(SC)5-V 

A. 65 

•  .032 

.19      .  . 

.04 

.01 

OVAL  16 

10.41 

.001 

.  -25 

...06 

'  .03 

*  OCC  ASP 

18.09  • 

.001 

.33 

.11 

.05 

RAVEK  .  J 

129.94 

-..-001 

\        .6Q  . 

'                 .  3 

.60 

.35 

.24 

^BRS  ' 

3.66* 

.057 

.36 

'  .01 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


C(SC)3-II1  \,            .  -       ■     -                     '*-12  -05 

OVAL  13  -1^  -05 

OVAL  14-B  '                             '           .20  .05 

^ED  ASP  •                     .16              .003    "  . 


-  Mo  coaparablp  i|iatru^t  in  the  other  sample* 
*  -  An  identic^},  predictor  or  explanatoVy  factor  across  samples 
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Table  20b. 
'       .         .  St;age  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


ENGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;'*  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 
Variables: 

'^-CCSADIS* 
C(SC)5-V 
OVAL  16 

^  'OCC  ASP 

^  RAVEN 

^  BRS  > 


Does  not  show     Defensive  Behavior 
Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement 
Values'*  Independence 
Occupational  Aspiration 
RaveTT  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scales  ^ 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


C(SC)3-III    «    Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations 

OVAL  13         ■    Values  Altruism  and  Management;  does  not  value 

Prestige  or  Economic  B^turns 
OVAL  14-B     -    Values  Sielf-Satlsf action  and  Security;  does  not 

value  Esthetics  or  Prestige 
ED  ASP  -    Educational  Aspiration 


■  No  comparable  instrument  in'^the  other  sample 

i 


An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across "^samplfes 

Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  if^ terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates. •  The  same  factor  may^K  described  in 
opposite  terms  vhen»  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value* 
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Table  21a. 
Stage  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


ENGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Grade  Point  Average 


fredietor 
Variables : 

-C(SC).8 

"  C(SAI)17 

^  ED  ASP 

^  RAVEN 

^  BRS 


13.06 
5.87 
10.69 
26.07 
6.13 


.001 

.02 

.001 

.001 

.02 


Multiple  R 
.32  * 
.38 
.46 
.60 
.63 


.10 

,iv' 

.22 
..36 

.39 


R  Change 

-10 

.Q4 
,  .07 

.15 

.03 


\ 


Additional  Explanatory  \^riables: 


OCC  ASP 
C(SC)5 


,25 
.19 


.05 
.05 


-.4- 


i 


>  No  compairable  Instrument  in  the  othei^  sample 
, ~  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 


ERIC 
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Table  21b. 
Stage  III 


DESCRIPTION  0^  REGRESSION  FACTORS  \ 


ENGLAND      10  Year  Olds 

Predictor 
Variables: 

-C(SC)8* 

'^C(SAI)17 
i 

ED  ASP 

Graven 

^BRS." 


CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 


f 


Does  'not  show  Depresjsive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
Relations  and  Authority  % 


Copes  effectively. 
Educational  Aspiration 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scales 


7 


r 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 
OCC  ASP     »    Occupational  Aspiration 

C(SC)5       f    Copes,  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations 


-  Ho^omparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample  " 

•  An Wenticaly  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples  \ 

-  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  thia  indicates^.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terras  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  ha^  a  positive 
predictive  value. 
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1  ' 
* 

J       '                      .   '       *              Table  .22  • 

'  -      *    PERCENT  OF  VARIiWCE. EXPLAINED 

England  -  lO  Year  Olds  -  stage  I 

i 

>  * 

*  .                      ReadinK  Achievement  Math 

Achievement 

CPA 

'    Ai^titude  (unique)          ^            :  16.6% 

*  t                                                 '  w 

19.7% 

24  J  3% 

Coding/Motivation  (unique)  12.3% 

9.8% 

3.8% 

•  TOt^l  38.6% 

4 

39 .4Z  ' 

35,4% 

^EHGL^  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 

/ 

Ap^^dj  i^unique)  ^  12.6% 

19. OZ 

14. 5Z                ■    •  ■ 

Coping/Motivation  (unique)  20.1% 

10.7% 

9.7« 

» 

.4  -              -  > 

Total                                           47. 3Z 

50.0% 

36.0%  '        '  . 

• 

..  ^                                       •              Table  23  ^' 

• 

«' 

'    *     ^          CORRELATIONS  AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 

t  m 

•ENGLAND  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 

^    Reading  Achievement  Math 

Achievement 

OPA 

*  Reidlng         '    ^                                              .  . 

Math                   ^                     '     .62           '  ^ 

-  ,.60 

GPA      '  .6^ 

ft 

% 

t 

ENGLAHD  -  10  ;y ear' Olds  -  Sta^e  IIll 

>y  Reading 

!                    .                   •    •                 ».  ' 
;          Math                            -  .64 

*  »• 

• 

CPA                                              .70            *  ' 

m                           •                                                    ^    %       '  f 

fa 

'  /                   .    .                               -A47-  ' 

* 

ERIC    ;    '                .  4Si 

V  . 

^  ^  ENGLAND  -  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  RESULTS  AND.  DISCUSSION 

The  results  presented  in  this  section  provide  a  detailed  picture 
of  the  coping  patterns  that  were  associated  with  achievement  in 
English  students  in  both  the  1965  (Stage  I)  and  r968  (Sta^e  III)  samples. 
The  results  include  the  faofcor  analysis  of  the  coping/motivation 
instruments:    Sentence  Completion,  Views  of  Life,  OQCupationaL  Values , 
aftd  the  Social  Atf itud^s  Inventory.    The  factor  comparison  findings  are 
presented,  indicating  thft  degr^^  of  correspondence  between  tl\e  two 
samples  of  Engli^sh  students.    Spx  and  socioeconomic  status  differences 
are  next  described.    Finally,  the  regression  analyses  are  delineated^ 
in'  order  to  show  the  specific  factors  that  predict  and  explain' achieve-  • 
ment  for  these  students. 

FACTOR  ANALlfSES  .  . 

Sentence  Completion 

The  Sentence  Completion  instrument  was  analyzed  into  10  factors 
in  both  samples.    The  "results  for  the  first  sample  are  presented  in 
•Table\l.    The  factors,  separately  represented  coping  skill  in  each  of  ^ 
^five  betavior  areas*    Therefore,  five  of  the  factors  can  be  titled, 
coping  with  aggression,  authority,  anxiety,  interpersonal  relations  And 
task  achievement.    The  hthar  factors  included  attitudes  towar<i  the  dif- 
ferent areas  of  life  and  certain  sub-aspects  of  coping  skill  in  the  five 
areas  of  behavior.        •  ^.  ^ 

I  '  , 

The  factor  analysis  results  for  the  second  sample  are  presented 

in  Table  2.    As  in  the  first  sample,  five  of  the  factors  represented 

tpping  skill *in  the  areas  of  aggression,  anxiefy,  authority,  interpersonal 

relations  and  task  achievement.    The  other  factors  were  sub-aspects  of 

tjie  coping  skills. 

»»  The  cojipdrison  of  the  factor  structures  appears  ic  Table  3.-  This 

table  only  presents  those  factors  that  were  closely  similar.  Although 
the  factor  structures  could  not  be  analyzed  with  the  RELAtE  factor  ^ 
comparison  program,  the  item  loadings  were -examined  for  similarity. 
Four  of  the  factors  were  similar  across  samples.    .The  percentage 'of 
corresponding  items  for  these  four  factors  were:    lOOZ,  50X,  75%,  and 
60Z.    The  factors  were  coping  with  anxiety,  aggression, . task  achievement, 
and  authority.    Only  the  factors  representing  interpersonal  relations 
did.  not  correspond  very  well.    This  provides  evidence  for  reasonably 
stable  construct  system  for  the  English  14  year  olds,  i^cross  samples. 

Occupational  Values  '  , 


Occupational  Values  instrument  was  factor  analyzed  into  6 
factors  in  both  samples.    These  tesulf^s  are  presented  In  Tables  4  and  5. 

The  factdr  coaparlaon  of  these  two  samples       presented  in  Table  6. 
All  six. factors  shoved  vg^ry^lose  correspondence  across  both  samples, 
resulting  in  a  RBUTE  value  greater  than  .90.    Table  7  illustrates  the 

Ik  « 


•  itam  comparison  for  each  of  the  factorsl    There  was  a  elose  corres-* 
pondence  between  the  factor  structures,  In^icatipg  that  there  was  a 
stable  English  pattern  for  Occupational  Values*  across  samples. 

,      Views'  of  Life 

The  Views  of  Life^  (Table  8)  instrument'' was  adminis-tered*  only  fto  , 
the  students  in  the  second  sample.  This  instrument  factored  into  eight 
factors.         '  .  • 

S6cial  Attitudes  Inventory  •  • 

The  results  of  the  fafctpr  analysis  for  the  Stage  I  Social  Attitudes 
Invgitory,  is  presented  in  Table. 9.    This  instrument  w^  reduced  to  two 
,     factof'i^'%    Jhe  first  factor  represented  good  coping  behavior  and  the 
second  factor  was -defensive  behavior.     *  4  ^ 

The  factor  analysis  results  for  the  Stage  III  Social  Attlrtydes 
.  inventory,  an  entii^ely  different  questionnaii;e,  are  illustrated  in  * 
Tablfe  10/    This  analysis  resulted  in  one  general  factor  thaf  represented 
good  coping  behavior  in  all  five  behavior  areas,  / 

These  factor  structures  were  not  compared  since  lh€?y  represented 
different  in$truments.  .  * 

SUIIMARY.  OF  FACTOR  COMPARISON  ACROSS  SAMPLES  ;  . 

*  •  .  ■»      •  * 

The  sumnary  of  the  comparison  of  all  factors  from  the  f5,rst  and 
second  samples  is  presented  in  Table  11.    The  comparison  was  made  for 
the  Sentence  Ct>mpletion  and  Occupational  Values  instruments,  which  were 
•administered  to  both  samples^    Table  11  was  designed  to  facilitate  the 
general  comparability  of  the  factor  structures  across  the  two  samples. 
If  a. factor  in  ofte  sample  had  no  corresponding  factor  in  the  other 
sample,  the  factor  retained  its  original  designation.  -  For  example,  in  ^ 
Table  11  the  Sentence  Completion' factor  6  C(SC)6  had  no  comparable 
factor  in  the  second  stage.     If /however,  a  factor  did  ha^e  a  comparable 
.   ^factor  in  the  other*  sample,  it  received  a  new  designation.    There  were 
two  types  of  designations,  depending  on  the  degree  of  ^correspondence  ^ 
between  thejtwo  factors  across  samples.    If  the  factor  comparison  result^ed 
in  a  Relate  value  of  .9  or  better,  the  factors  were  highir^ltoilar .  In 
many  cdses  (he  factors  were  almost  identical.    If  the  f aACor3  were^  this^ 
.  similar,  they  were,  called  "^Identical"  factor^  and  given  a  Roman  qumer^l 
deliguajioo.  '  For  example,  in  Table  11  the  first  Sentence  Completion 
factor  (C[SC]1}  received  a  Roman  numeral  I »  also,  in  the  other  sample 
,  there  nust  be  aunother  factor  to  which  this  one  corresponded.     In  .Ta!tle  11, 
.  the  factot  that  was  similar  is  C[SC]2  which  also  received  a  Roman  numeral 
'    designation-  "I";  .  * 
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•  If  the  factors  were  nqt  identical  but  similar  (a  comparison  valiie 
of  .80  to  .90),  thjpn  these  factors  received  an  alphabetic  designation 
and  Were  called- "sijniiar"  factors.  ^Jn  this  sample  there  were  no  similar 
factors.  *  " 

In  this  sample/  four  of  the  ten  Sentence  Completion. factors  and  all 
of  tfte  six  Occ^ipational  Value  factors  were  identical  asr^s  samples. 
'This  suggests  that  the  under},ying  structure  of •  the  coping/motivation 
.pattern  represented  by  these  factory  was  highly  stable.  , 

SEX  DIFFERENCi;?     .  .  ^  .       .  . 

*  * 

In  the  first  sample  of  English  14  year- olds  (Table  12)  there  were 
eleven  significant  sex  differences.    Males  were  more  effective  than, 
females  in  coping  with  anxiety  and  also  tended  to  be  more  engaging  in 
interpersonal  relation^.    F,emales  ^ere  more  effective  than  males  in  coping 
with  aggression  and  also^had  more  positive  attitudes  toward  authority, 
interpersonal  relations , 'and  task  achievement.     In  Occypational  Values, 
females  more  than  males  valued  pleasant  surroundings,  associates,  intel- 
lectual stimulation,  iqdependence^  variety ,  altruism,  and  ^elf-satis- 
faction rather  ^than  prestige,  creativij^,  or  e^noraic  returns.  ^Males. 
more  than  females  valued  managemerrt^  security ,  and  success  rather  than 
esthetics.    Males' were  more  likely  to  want  tocfollow  their  father's 
ocCupatipn  than  were  females.  .  .  * 

In  the  second,  sample  of  English  students  there  were^  six  significant 
sex.  differences.    There  was. only  one  diffewiVfie  in  coping  style,  with, 
males  having  a  mote  positive  attitude  toward  task  achievement  than 
females.    In  Occupational  Values,  females  v^^lued  altruism,  ,self-satis-» 
faction,  surroundings,  associates,  intellectual  stimulation,^aiHi  variety 
more  .than  males.,  .  MaLas  more  than  females  Valued  success  and  security 
rather  than  esthetic^.    Males  also  had' a  more  positive  self •concept  than 
females.  ,       -  . 

In  comparing  the  sex  differences'  across  samples  there  were  no  con- 
sistent differences,  for  coping  styles,  but  f9u;r  of  the  six  sex  dif* 
feijences  in 'Occupational  Valufes  were  consistent  across  both  Samples. 
For  the  14  year  ol^d  Bogli-sh  students  there  were 'stable  sex. 'differences- 
in  the  qualities  they  valued  in  work  environments.     '  ' 


SES  DIFFERENCES 


In  the  first'  sample  of  English  l4  ye^r  olds  there  were  only  thtee 
significant  differences  due -to  social  olassr  membership.    There  was*only 
one  difference  in  coping,  with  lower-class  tending- to  report ^more  go'bd 
coping  than  middle-class  children. ♦  In. Occupational 'Values/ lower-class- 
.Valued  success  and  security  rafch^r  than  esthetics,  nuye  thah  middle-  • 
class  children.    Loveir^lass  children  also  valued  independence  more  than 
^Diddle  class.    Middle-class  cHiWren  wife  more'  likely  than  low^r-class  , 
students  to  want  to* pursue  the  same  occupation  ^s  their  father. 

^  -  -450- 


*  In  the  a.econd  sample  of  English  14  year  old  students,  there 
were  six  significant  effects. <ue  to  social  ciass  membership.  Middle- 
class  students  were  more  likeiy  than  lowe)?--class  students  to  cope 
effectively  in  interpersonal  relationships.    In  the  Views  of  Life, 
ythe  middle-dlass  reported  preferring  independent  action  and  self- 
implementation  more  than  lower-class  children.    Middle-class  more 
than  lower-class  cjiildren  hard  jnore  internal  locus  of  cofutrol.  In 
Occupational  Values,  lower-class  more  than  middle-class  children  ^ 
vakied  success,  security ,  intellectual  stimulation  and  variety  rather 
t)>^n  esthetics  or  following  their  father's  oc(iupation,  '  Middle-tlass 
children  also  valued  independence  more  than  lower-class  students. 

\ln  comparing  the-^^eguLts  of  the  two  samples  there  wer*e  two 
identical  factors  that  showed  socioeconomic,  differences.    One  factor, 
concerning  the  value  of»  success  versus  esthetics,  showed  lower-class, 
valuing  success  more  than  middle-class  students.    The  othet  factor, 
valuing  independence,  went  in  opposite  ways  in  the  two  samples.  In 
general,  there  appeared  to  be  few  differences  in  either  of  these  samples 
that  could  be  attributed  to  social  class. 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRfiSS^ON*  ANALYSES 

Reading  Achievement 

' .  ■  ■        i      .  ,  •    '  ' 

In  the  first  sample  of  Engliaih  students,  children  who  did  well  in 
tig  had  lower  scores  for  both  defensive  and.^coping  behavior,  on  the, 
SAIi    These  students  reported  coping  well  in  interpers^onal  rela£ions, 
and  valuing  independence  rather  th^n  the  deteire  to  follow  their  father's 
occupation.    They  had  high  educational'  and' diccupational  aspirations. 
Aptitude  was  a  potent  predictor  of  achieveme\it;  the  Behav'ior  Rating  Scale 
Oas  not  correlated  with  reading  in  the  English  14  year  old  sample. 

» 

In  the^ second  sample  of  English  students,  children  who  were  good 
readers  coped  well  with  task  achievement,  liked  to  confront  problems, 
and  valued  independence.    High  educational  aspirations^vere  correlated 
wl^h  reading,  as  was  aptitude.    The  Behavior  Rating  Scale  was  not  prre- 
ddctlve  of  reading  achievement.    Additional  variables  associated  with 
reading  achievement' we»e  high  occupational  aspirations,  cooperativ'eness  ^ 
and  active  copipg  undef  stress*  • 

In  coi^>aring  the  two  samples  there  was  one  identical  factor  that 
was  predJLctive  in  both  samples:    valuing  independence*  Occupational 
and  educi^ional  aspirations,,  as  well  as  the  aptitude  measure,  were 
predictors  in  both  samples.'  The  BRS  was  not  predictive  of  reading 
achievement  in  either  sample*  '  j 

Math  Achievement  -  -        ^         •  . 


In  the  first  sample  of  English  14  year  olds  those  students  who 
reported  little  defensive  behavior,  and  valued  indepeadence  rather  than 
following  their  father's  occupation,,  tended  to  get  high  math  achievement 


scores.  .  They ^also^ad  high  occupational  and  educ^tigaal  aspirations. 
Aptitude  scores ywere  correlated  with  achievement,  but  the  BRS  failed 
to' account ;f or  Iny  additional  variance. 

A-,    '  *  ^ 

>  ^  In  t^e  second  sample  of  English  14  year  olds,  those  students  w}]0 
received  high  math  achievement  scores  reported  coping  well  with  inter- 
^  personal  relations.    They  ^so  reported  coping  actively  under  stress,  . 
li-ked  to  cooperate  with  others,  but  lasted  a  positive  se»l/-concept . 
These  students  va^red  independence  and  had  higTi .  educational  *and  occupa- 
tional aspirations.    The  aptitude  measure  was  predictive  of  math  achieve- 
ment,.but  the  BRS  failed  to  contribute  signif icantil^.  ^  Aj^ditiohal  r 
variables  that  were  correlated  with  math  achievemant  were  copirtg  with 
task  achievement,  coping^with'  interpersonal  relations,  the' lack  of 
depres.sive  affect  in  interpersonal  relations,  and  lack  of  ooping  with 
anxiety.    These  students  also  valued  altruism  and  , self-satisfaction 
ratl)er  than  prestige  and  economic  returns. 

There  were  no  similar  predictions  by  the  cot)ing  measures*  or  the 
occiipational  values  measures,  acrosi  samples.    The  aspiratioii  measures 
were  similarly  predictive  across  samples,  as  was  the  aptitude  measure. 
The  BRS  failed) to  be  predictive  in  either  sample.  ,  t 

Grade  Point  Avera^g     '  '  /  • 

'  *'  •  ♦  * 

In  the  first  "Sample,  those  students  who  received  high  grades  tended 
to  be  good  at  coping  with  authority.    They  did  not 'report  good  coping  on 
'  the  se,lf-report  inventory.    These  students  valued  success  and  security 
rather  than  esthetics.    High  ogcupatlpn&l  and  educational  aspirations , 
as  well  as  high  aptitude  and  high  peer\atings,  were  predictive  of  high  * 
grades. *  .  > 

♦ 

In  the  second  sample |  students  with  high  grades  coped  well  in  inter- 
personal relationships,  had  an  internal  locus  of  control^ and  were 
independent.   -These  students  valued  intellectual  stimulation  and  variety 
rather  than  f^ldwing  their  father's  occupation.    High  educational 
aspirations  and  aptitude  wece  predictive,  of  grade  point  average.  The 
.BRS  was  not  significantly  preddcMve.-  Additional  variables  tljat  corr6-  • 
lated  with  ^rades^efe  coping. with  interpersonal  relations,  occupational 
aspirations,  preferring  cooperation,  and  valuing  independence. 

*   \  •  \  * 

lA  comparing  tjie  two  samples,  the  coping  and  occupational  values 

measures  were  rtot  slmllaVly  predictive  across  samples.    Aptitude  and 

educational  aspiration  weVe  predictive  in  both  samplfes.    In  general, 

those  coping  and  moti\tatioii  variable^  that  predicted  grades  in  tfieseAwo 

samples  were  qu^te  different 

p&i;;ent  of  variance  .  , 

7able^22  lll^istrates  the  itlf  ormation^  concerning  the  amount  bf 
variance  accounted*  for  by  the  variables.  'The  total  mount  of  variance 
ranged  froa  23.5%^  to -56. 2%.    In  both  samples,  grades  had  the  least  amount 


of  predicted  variance.'  This  ap^ared  co-be  due  to  the  small  amount 
of  variance  accounted  for  by  tbe  aptitude  measure,  unlike  the  caso^with 
the  other  criteria.    The  uni'que  variance  attributable  ^o  the  coping*/ 
motivational  measures  ranged  from  6.8%  to  15.3%,    I;i  both  samples,- the 
coping/motivational  measures  accounted  for  the  least  amount  of  math 
achievement  variance  in  comparison  to  the. other  criteria.    The  combina- 
tion of  cognitive /motivational  anld  coping  measures  was  a  quite  potent 
prediq^or  of  gchool  success. 


i 
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Table  1  • 
STAQE  I 
SENTENCE    COMPLETION  ^ 


i^GLAND  -  14  Yfiar  Olds 
Item 


Loadings 

'Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  2'      .  3  4  5  6  7  8 


Factor  Factor 
9     V  10  ; 


39 

AttitiKie  -  Authority 

051 

19  7 

noQ 

HA  Q 

HA  7 

7  7n* 

HA  7 

40 

At ft  -  Interpersonal 

■  \J  JO 

060 

■  UUv 

.  0  /  / 

-  Stance 

Att.  "  Ta^k  Achievement 

.035 

.  .109 

.064 

.141 

.100 

.092 

.657* 

-.044 

43 

Aggression  Stance 

.043 

.826* 

.004 

.003 

.0"^5~ 

-.091 

.110 

.074 

44 

Aggression  -  Engagenient 

-.052 

.  651* 

-."041 

-.048 

-.040 

-.170 

.242 

.072 

45 

Aggression  -  Coping  Eff . 

.071 

.953* 

.637 

.034 

.077  . 

'.031 

.013 

-.020 

46 

*  Aggression  -  Neg.  Affect 

-.060 

-.896* 

-,110" 

-.053 

-.100  ■■ 

-.070 

.035 

.084 

47 

* 

Aggress^>n  -  Pos.  Affect 

.060 

.896* 

.110 

.053 

.100 

.070 

-.035 

-.084 

48 

Authority  -  Stance. 

.067 

.108 

.112'**> 

.li3 

.124 

.063 

.131 

-.011 

49  ^uthoflty .  *■  Engagement 

.  .023 

.083 

•.073 

-.016 

.152^ 

-.017 

-.04^7 
.186 

.148 

50 

Authority  -  Coping  Eff. 

.088 

.148 

.134 

.119 

'  .751* 

-.007  , 

.003 

51 

Authority  -  Negative  Aff. 

".070 

-^104 

-.082 

-.C161 

-.972* 

.040 

-.040 

-.005 

52 

Authority  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.068 

.105 

.081 

.0*58 

,  .9  71* 

-.042 

.040 

.010 

53 

1 

Authority  t  Pos.  Affect 

.018 

-.017 

.009 

."032 

-.035 

.029" 

.003 

-.051 

54 

Anxiety  -  Stance 

.916* 

.082 

,036 

.012 

.041 

.044 

.051 

-.007 

55 

Anxiety  -  Engagement 

.  736* 

.044 

-a  05 

-.068 

.018 

.045 

.073 

.024 

56 

Ar\xlety  -  Coping  Eff. 

.938* 

.051 

.  .065 

*062 

.061 

.024 

.035 

.OCT 

57 

Anxiety  -  Negative  Aff. 

-.897* 

.015 

-.052 

-J027 

-.<?36 

.069 

.020  " 

-.048 

58 

A^^^ety  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.897* 

-.015 

.d52x 

^027 

.036 

-.069 

-.020 

.048 

ERIC     •  ■ 

488 

-.022 
.022  -. 


STAGE  I 
SENTENCE    COMPLETION  ' 

 ;  .   A 

'  *  .  f  Loadings 

*    •      '  N     Factor  Factp^  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factbr  Factor  Factor 

ENGLAND  -  14  Year  Olds  (continued)     ^  ^       >;  4,5^     6  7  8        9  10 

"TC  "  \ — \ —  ;  '   '  ' 

IteiD  -  •  •  ^ 


?9 

incerpersondi.  lieiaLXons 

1  A1 

—  m  7 

004 

-.025' 

-.157 

.  763* 

.  100 

-.164 

"  Stance* 

•      1  ■ 

60 

IPR  -  Engagement 

.023 

r.032 

.079 

.048 

.012 

.027 

.062 

.851* 

.034 

.091 

61 

.  IPR  -  Coping  Ef  f . 

.065 

\l25 

.888* 

.113 

.002  . 

.008 

.114 

.166 

'  .068 

.041 

62 

IPR  -  Negative  Affect 

.064 

-.105 

-.96  3* 

-.074 

-.075 

.059 

7.025 

.014 

-.062 

.029 

63 

IPR  -  Neutral  Affect 

,064 

.105 

.963* 

.074 

.075 

-.059 

.025 

-.014 

.062 

-.029 

64 

IPR  -  Positive  Affect 

,000 

_  .000 

-.000 

.000 

-.000 

.000 

'-.000 

-.000 

-.000 

-.000 

65 

Ta*8k  Achievement  -  Stance 

.018 

.033 

.106'' 

.946* 

.028 

-.006 

.100 

.026  ^ 

.081 

.017 

66 

Task  Ach.  -t^gagemeAt 

.011 

.035 

.036 

.859* 

.078 

-.043 

.033 

.080 

-.086 

.084 

67 

•Task  Ach.  -  Coping  Eff. 

.050 

.033 

.091 

.930* 

.067 

.007 

.115 

-.012 

'  .153 

-.090 

68 

'Task  Ach.  -  Neg.  Affect  - 

.13; 

-.015 

-.150 

-.228 

-.116 

.610* 

-.230 

.049 

-.  322 

.334 

69 

Task  Ach.  -  Neutral  Aff 

.026 

.031, 

.094 

.ofeo 

.064 

-.972* 

.088 

-.010  ' 

9  .004 

-.•073  ■■ 

70 

Tasik  Ach.  -  Pos.  Affect 

.115 

-.026 

.041 

.179 

-SoA3 

.665* 

.140 

.-,042 

.  3fe7 

-.283 

*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  cSnstruct  a  unit  weighted 
score  for  each  factor.    See"^xt  for  further  explanation.    *  ^  ^  ^ 
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Table  2  '  ^ 

,  .STAGE  III  ,  . 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


ENCLAND 

Year  Olds 

Factor 

1 

Factor 
L 

Factor 
3 

Factor 
4 

.  Loadings 
Factor  Factor 
5  6 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Fagtor 
7      '    8          9  10 

* 

Itea 

* 

• 

< 

1 

64  Task  Achievement-Attitude  . 311 

.059. 

.108 

.151 

-.062" 

.148  , 

-.025 

.291  - 

.145 

.4l\* 

65  T.A. 

-  Stance 

.003 

.142 

.104 

-.01£ 

.018 

-.025 

-.253  - 

.065 

- .  030 

66  T.A. 

-  Engagement 

.t)09 

.033 

-.01^ 

-.006 

.144 

.017 

-.2(V 

.002 

.02B 

67  T.A, 

-  Aid/Advice 

.  O  J.  W 

-.015 

.043 

rt  o  o 

.  032 

.039 

.166 

.041 

-.174  - 

.020 

-.021 

68  T.A. 

-  Coping  Effect 

•.830* 

.009 

.175 

.116 

-.027 

.030* 

.017 

-.055  - 

.027 

-.063 

69  ■f'.A. 

-  Hostile  Affect 

-.262 

-.0.02 

-.169 

.010 

.096 

.032 

-.315 

.458*  - 

.120 

.045  . 

70  T.A. 

-  Depressive  Aff • 

-.104 

-.037 

.021 

-.093 

-.166 

.106 

.•p75 

.447* 

.373 

-.051 

71  T.'a. 

-Neutral  Aff. 

.259 

-.035 

.011 

.069 

.02.0 

7.071 

-.089 

-.889*  - 

.038 

.017 

T.A. 

-  Poiltlve  Aff. 

-.054 

AO  C 

.  085 

.161 

-.058 

-.017 

.003  _  .156 

..625*  - 

.084 

-.042 

73  Jaterpersonal  Relations 

Attitude 

74  X.R.  -  Stance 

.327 
-.000* 

*  yjjL 

-.046 

0  0  1 

.097 

(\C  o 

.  Uoo 
.799* 

.164 

\ 
-.041 

-.055 
-.13^ 

-.140. 
.170 

.1^1  - 
-.018  - 

.020 
.095 

.21^* 
-.041  ^ 

75  I.R. 

Engagement 

.154 

.079 

.120 

.m* 

.035 

.141 

.034  . 

.070 

.010 

.005 

76  1^. 

-  Ald/Advlce 

.147 

.088 

.124 

.924* 

.014 

.143. 

.002 

-.083 

.012 

.003 

jl  I.R. 

-  Coping  Effect 

.183 

.116- 

.137 

.806* 

.073 

.417* 

.008 

.000  .- 

.187 

.005 

78  I.R. 

Hostile  Affect 
^  Bepresslve^Aff . 

-.199 

-.074 

-.079 

-.330 

-.137 

-.704* 

-.002 

-.097  - 

.058 

-.001 

79  I.R. 

.019 

-.026^ 

.020 

-.096 

-.004 

.032 

.039 

.041 

.0^  T 

.859* 

.089 

80  I.R. 

-  Neutral  Afi. 

.155 

.094 

\062 

.341 

.160  , 

.621* 

-.042' 

.504* 

-.110 

*ERLC 

-  Positive  Aff. 

.015 

-.101 

-.052 

-.034 

.127 

-.016 

.088 

.369 

> 


'STAGE  ^11  ' 

*  * 
SENTteNCE  COMPLETION 
\  *  *  Loadings 

Table  2  *  (continued)  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 

V  2  3  4  5^6  7      ,8  9  10 

EHGLANP  -  14  Year  Olds  '     '  ^  ^ 


B2  Authority  -  Attitude 

.478*  -.014 

.295 

.183 

-.012 

-.0$8 

-.087 

-.231 

.112 

Clal81 

83  Auth*. 

-  Stance 

.071 

.  -.105 

. .626* 

.248 

.052 

-.302 

;.  1^6 

.421 

-.012 

J8U  Auth. 

-  Engagement* 

»  .-214 

.022 

.806^ 

.150 

.121 

-.14-7 

^043 

.038 

-.103 

85  Auth. 

-  Aid/Advice 

.194 

*  .0*25 

.804* 

.165 

.112 

-.084  • 

.046 

.104 

.005 

"-.103 

86  Auth. 

"  Coping  Bff . 

.145 

-.010 

.904* 

.030 

.102 

.190 

-.035 

-.096 

-.043 

.069 

87  Auth. 

-  Hostile  Aff . 

■  -.053 

-.007 

-.715* 

.085 

-.025 

-.480* 

.Q69 

.041 

-.055 

-.119 

88  Auth. 

-  Depress.  Aff. 

.261 

-.121 

-.251 

-.079 

' -.072 

.178 

.'CJ50 

.078 

.327 

.007 

89  Auth*. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

-.046 

.061 

.788* 

r.033 

.062 

.363 

-.095' 

-.058 

-.007 

■  .119 

90  Auth.. 

T  Positive  Aff. 

•-.258 

■-.,003 

.101 

-.171 

-.077 

.217 

.093 

-.204 

-.976 

-.108 

91  Anxiety  -  Attitude 

.148 

,,101  ■ 

-  .154 

.099 

.186 

.046 

\  .021 

•  .058 

-.128- 
-.037 

.016 

92  Anx.  * 

Stance 

-.041' 

.  .808* 

■  .084 

.0^5 

-.067 

.107 

.057 

.078 

-.291 

93  Anx.  - 

Engagement 

-.065 

■822* 

-.070 

-.020 

.062 

.104 

.070 

-.077 

ro30 

."349 

^  Anx  •  • 

Aid/Advice 

4f-794* 
.83?* 

-.103* 

-.057 

'.008 

.106 

.099 

-.079 

.035 

.358 

95  Anx.  • 

Coping  Eff.  ^ 

.078 

Ml8 

.030 

.168 

.052 

.090. 

-.027 

-.236* 

96  Anx.  - 

Hostile  Aff. 

^^5^.206 

-.142 

-'.110 

.086 

-.241 

-.473* 

.023 

-.079^ 

-.044 

\l52 

97  Anx.  - 

Depressive'  Aff. 

-.051 

-.737* 

« 

-.005' 

-.089 

-.055 

.162 

.054 

-.079* 

.m 

.278 

98  Anx.  - 

Neutral  Aff. 
* 

.220 

^68* 

.059 

.058 

;320 

i-.0i9 

-.146 

.031* 

-.082 

-071 

99  Anx:  - 

Positive  Aff. 

-.031 

.144 

• 

'  .044 

.136 

-.141 

.449* 

.126 

.151 

v013 

-.'670* 

•  ♦ 
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Table'  2  (continued)* 
BiGl!/a<D  -  14  Year  Olds 


'  STAGE  III       .  •  *  • 

•  SENTENCE  COMPLETION  "  •  > 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Facfor  Factor  Factor 'Factor  Factor* Factor  Fpctor  Factor 
1          2           3          4          5          6,  7  8     ♦•-9  10 


Ite« 

100  Aggression  ^  Stance  -.105 

101  'Agg'.  -  Engagement  -.011 

102  Agg.  -  Aid/Advice      .  .014 

103  Agg.  -  Coping  Effect  .002 

104  Agg.  -  Hostile  Aff.  .016 

105  Agg.  -  Depressive  Aff.  -.042- 

106  Agg.  -  Neutral  Aff.  -^0(54 

107  Agg.  '-  Positive  Aff.  0 


. 104      . 101 

.012  -.059 

.009'  -.071 
.1)66  .226 

-.057  -.096 

-.049  -.047 
.072'  .Ul 

0  "0 


.108  .452* 
.118  .456* 
.062.  >'799* 
.021    -.929*  -.067 


.023 
.028 
0 


.907* 
0 


.014 

.665* 

.006 

-.142 

-.052 

.006 

.805* 

.023 

.034 

.037 

.029 

.801* 

-.004 

-.026 

.045 

'099 

.213 

-.011 

.080 

-.047 

.067 

-.032 

.057 

-.104 

.016 

.034 

-.131 

-.090 

.600* 

-.063 

.078 

.070 

-.033 

-.064 

0 

0^ 

0  , 

0 

7 

\ 


/ 


*  Thes«* variables  had, a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to.  construct  a  unit  weighted 
scove.  for  each  factos,.  '  See  text  for  further  explanation.  .     ^  • 


i ;  .  .  .    Table  3 


llTEM  dbwARISON  FOR  ENGLANP  lA.YE^  QLQS  -  STAGE^  I  AMD  III  —  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 
!       .                                      (Factor.  Loadings). 

.   .         *      I             .     '  IV   .  \  V 

'  ^  '      ^     *     Stage*  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stdge    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

^         ^    "  i>     III  .    I      m      i>  ni      I      ni    >  i  tn>^ 


Factor  No.        _  * 


♦*70  TA  ^  p^pr^sslve       *  , 
71  TA  -  Positive* 

73  Interpersonal  Relations  /  < 

7  Attitude  V  ^ 

74  IPR'r  Stance' 

75  JPR  Engag^Biaen^ 

*76  IF3^  Aldl/Advlce 

*       <   -,      -  * 
77'  IPR  -  Coj)litg  «  ^ 

**78^  IPR  -'Hostile 

^***79  IPR  -  Depressive  >  " 

•  80  IPR.-  Neutral 

^1  i'pV^  Positive  ^  t 


.  (.08) 

C.08) 

.92 

<•  > 

.89 

.81 

'  -.96 

(-.33) 

(-.10) 

..96 

(.34)^ 

64  Task  Achiev^\it  -  Attitude  ' 
•   65  TA—  Stance  ^         ^  .95  .86 

66  TA  -  iigagenent  ^-  •     J*rW  '86  .87 

•  •  •  . 

-  Ald/Advlce  .        .      *     "  '  .'81 

.;68  TAVCoping^  .         .        '  .     -       '  •         /   '         .93  ".83 

♦*69  TA  -  HflWtlle  >  ' 


r 


•  ^  t  .  '  Table  3/  - 

^  (contlnue'i) 


ITEM^ COMPARISON  FOR  ENGUND  lA  YEAR  QL0S  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

(Facftor  Loadings) 

'  I  11^  an'  IV  ^        '     V  * 

Stage    Stage    St^ge    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage% 
*         I         III       -I         III         I         III         I         III         I  III 


PactTor  No,  ^   1         2  2         5     -  3. 


12  Authority  -  Attitude         *  * 

83  Auth.  -  StAPce   ^  '  (•12)  .63 

84  Auth.  -  Engagement  (.IS)  .81 
*85  Auth.  -  Ald/Advlc/                                                                     ,      ^      ^  .80 

86  Auth.  -  Qsping  ,  '.75  .90 

**«?  Auth.  -  Hostile  '  ?  •  >      -.97  -.72 

**88  Auth.  -  Depressive,  .  ,        *  (-.25) 

8d  Auth.  -  Neutral       ■     'I  '         \  '        .97  .79" 

90  Auth.  -Positive  .  \  ^ . 

*91  Anxiety  -  Attitude  .  ,  * 

92  Anxiety  ^  Stance 
,93  Anxiety  v  Engagement 
*94  Anxiety  -  Aid/Advice 
95  Anxiety  -  Coping 
**96  Anxiety  -  Hostile 
**97  Anxiety  -  Def^resslve 
^  98  Anxeltr  -  l^tral 


.  4 

*M  ^xiety  -  Positive 

ERIC  .  : 
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Table  3 
.   C^ondnued  ) 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  ENGLAND  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I 'AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

<Factor  Loadings) '  '  '  , 

.      I  '        II  III  *      IV     .  V 

'  Stage    Stage    Stag.e    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 
,    .  I         III  Ill         I       *  III         I         III         I  III 

Factor  No.  12 


100  Agtfression  -  Stance 
^  l6l  Aggression  -  Engagement* 
*102  Aggression  *  Aid/Advice 
103  Aggression  -.Coping' 
**104  Aggression  -  Hostile 
**105  Aggression  -  Depressive 
*I06  Aggression  -  Neutral 
107  Aggression  -  Positive  .90 


III 

* 

2 

5 

.83 

-.40 

.6i 

.45 

.46 

•95. 

.80 

.90 

-.93 

(.14) 

V  ^1 

I 


e 


*    -  This  ^variable  was  only  present  in  the  Stage  III  instrument 

^*  ->*  In  the  Stage  I  'instrument,  b6€h  Hostile  and 'Depressive  ^fect  were  scored  as  on^^ariable 

^  ,  .        '  '  "Negative  /ffect" 


EHGLAMD  -  14  YEAR  OLDS 


T^ble  4 
STAGE  I 

Factor'll    Factor  12 
J^^ding  Lpaddng 


OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


Factor  13  Factor  14 
Loading  Loading 


Factor  15  Factor  16 
Loading  Loading 


Item 


14 

Alcrulsn 

.-.di9 

.081 

.^766*  ■ 

-.061 

.113 

.263 

15 

Esthetics 

-.129 

'  -.217 

-.038 

-.657* 

.170 

-.343 

16 

Independence 

.  3'3? 

.025 

-.135 

-.217 

.600* 

-.014 

17' 

Hanagement 

.-^122 

-.028 

.049 

.016  ' 

-.07.7 

.884* 

18 

Success 

-.263 

■  -.119 

-.074 

.1636* 

.286 

.031- 

19 

Self-Sstisf action 

•  •  .170 

.728* 

.136 

-.074 

-.216 

20 

Intellectual 

'  -.158 

.78>* 

.  \ll8 

.036 

-.077 

-.109 

21 

Creativity 

■-;.418*- 

.349 

22 

Security 

.219 

-.088 

23 

Prestige 

...5j3* 

-.437* 

Zk 

Economic  Returns. 

-  .185 

-.508* 

25- 

Surroundings 

.HI* 

-.024 

26 

Associates 

;760* 

-M09 

27 

Variety 

*■    .015  < 

;?83* 

28 

Follow  Father 

.026 

/      ^  \ 

-.417* 

-.235 

-.022 

-.173 

.09)^ 

.678* 

-.127 

-.265 

-.246 

■  -.1«2 

.068 

.058 

-.499* 

.300  ' 

.001 

.038 

-.05> 

.  .107 

.To56 

-.049 

.123 

-.138 

.094 

-.061 

T.080 

-.018 

.174 

.143 

-.137  " 

-.105 

-.868* 

.072 

*  Tf^esiB  variables  had  a  factor  Ic 
wighted  score  for  each  factor. 


'of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
6xt  for  further  explanation. 


to  construct  a  unit 
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^    Table  5    *  .  .. 

'Stage  III  .  " 

OCCUPAtlONAL  VALUES  .  \ 


ENGUIND  -  14  Year  Olds  Factor  11  *  Factor  12    Factor  13    Factor  U    Factor  15    Factor  16 

"  -   -   .  -  Loadring       Loading       Loading       Loading       Loading       Loading  ^ 


14  AltruisB. 

.700* 

9 

s 

-.196 

.02X) 

-.012 

• 

.385 

-.013 

15  Bathe tics  ' 

.040 

-.825* 

-.^38 

-.040 

-.060 

,  -.015 

Id  Independence  « 

•  018 

-.119 

 ^ 

-.016 

-.012 

-.039 

-  .919*  * 

X/  nanageBienb  * 

CiX) 

-  012 

-.030 

■.889*' 

-.045 

XQ^dUccess 

.030 

-.081 

.021 

xy^pexi  **oa  CIS  race  xon 

«  168 

-.061 

'.175 ' 

xnceX-'^ecLuax  obXuiuiauxon 

91  7 

.  740* 

-.087 

-'.261 

ax  vtreacxvx  (•y 

-.071 

-.690*  ) 

.159 

"•-.250 

.002 

22  Security 

23  Prestige 

24  Economic  Returns 

.032 

.565* 

.250  / 

-.196 

.012 

-.  199 

-.650* 
-.730* 

•  •  -.168 
^  .245 

-.300  ^ 
.151  . 

-.200-vp 
.-.165 

.080 

•.\)81 

-.217 
-.008 

2y  Surroundings 

-.114 

.109. 

.750* 

.062 

-^83 

-.248 

26  Associates 

.140 

-.241 

.678* 

.073 

-.087 

.290 

27  Variety 

.037" 

-.110 

024 

.807* 

-.151  ■ 

.i2i 

28  Fallow  Father 

-.027 

-.173' 

-.633* 

-.364 

-.073 

*irhese  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were,  use^  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
'    score  for  each  factor.    See  teXt  for  further  explanation.  *  %  • 


* 

♦ 

V  r 

4 

^Table  6 

\ 

FACTOR  "COMPARISCHJ  FOR  fiNGLAND  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  itl  - 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES  ' 

STAGE  'I 

 ■  

G    E  ) 

III 

Factors 

.  Factor  11    Factor  12 

Factor  13 

Factor  14 

 1  •  

Factor  15 

....  . 

Factor  1*6 

U 

.08    '        -,09  , 

.97** 

.11  • 

-.16^ 

12 

.  ,                       .30         _  -.03 

-.14 

.90** 

-.2fy' 

-.22 

13 

.93**.  .09 

.01 

-.25 

.  26/ 

.02 

14* 

15 

,                -.09.             .98**  ' 

-.01           .13  ' 

.11 
-.06 

.05 
.27 

.18 

-,15^-  ^ 
.93** 

16 

-. 18  /           -  1 7 

* 

\ 

1 A 
•  A** 

* 

.  91** 

■ 

-.21 

r 

r 

• 

^*  Idmtlcal  factors 

« 

% 

*  • 

p 

% 

• 

•I. 

• 

t 

* 

ERIC 

>• 

ISHGLAND 
Factor  No. 


Table  7  ■ 
.   ITEM  COKPARISON  FOR  ENGLAND  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES  (Factor  Loadings) 

VI  VII  VIII  IX  X  .       XI  ' 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage'    Stage    Staga  Stage 
I         ni         I         III         I      .  Ill         I         III         I         III-        I  III 


11 


13 


12 


lA 


13 


11 


lA 


12 


15 


16 


16 


15 


14  Altrtf^Bn 
15*^8  thetlcs 

16  ^Independence 

17  Managenent 

18  Success. 


.77  .70 


-.66  -.83 


.6A 


,70 


(73  .57 


.-79 


.7A 


.  A2  '(-.13) 

/ 


19  Self-Sat Isf action 

20  Intell^tual  Stlnulatlon 

21  Creativity        -.42  -.69 

22  Security 

23  Prestige  '  -.54*  (-.30)  -.44  (-.20)  (-.25)^.65 
2 A  Economic  Returns 

25  Surroundings       .75  .75 

26  Aaaoeiates/       .76  .68 

27  *aripty 
It  Follow  Fathef 


.68 


.57 


-.51  (-.17)      -..50  -.73 


,78 


,81 


(-.06)  -.63 


.60 


.92 


.88 


-.87  (-.07X 


.89 


*  Tt^se  numberik  in  parenthjeses  are  isihs)^  corresponding  loading  for  each  country  on  those  variables 
'th^t  were  not  used  in  the  unit  lighted  scores,  ^tst  load  significantly  in  one  country. - 
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i 


gPGLAtro  -  14  Year  Olds 


'Table  8 

Stage  III 
VIEWS  OF  LIFE 

Loadings 
Factor    Factor    Factor.  Factor 
17  irf  19      .  20 


Factor    Factor    Factor  Factor 


"21 


22 


23 


24 


<3  Loc^us  of , Central  (Internal/external) 
44  Aea^cado  Locus  of  Control 
♦5  Acticm-Xna^tifin  ^ 
4%  iMediate-Delayed  Action  ^  « 

47  Rate  .of  Action 

48  Intrinaic-ISxtrinsicVork  Motivation 

49  Tmak  Achievenent-Interpersonal 
^  Relations  • 

50  Coopetition^Cooperation 

51  Indepandent-  Obedient 

52  EailM%Be8toved  Status^ 

53  Conf ront.-Avpid  .  ^ 

54  Self  T  Other  Initiation 

55  S«lf  -  Other  ^Solver 

56  Serf  -  Joint  Uq)lenientation 
59^^fliftniaent  -  Fantasy 
Ji9  BAotjLonal  Cdntrol/Exprisssivity 

60  Actlvity/Paaiiivlty  under  Stress 

61  Positive/Negative  Self-  Estep 

62  Vl«fr  of  Li£e  (Coteplex/Sii^>le}  ^ 

*1pn  ji-^«rlable0  had  a  factor  loading 
i^J^^or  each  flictor.    See  text  fgr 


.574*  -.120 


-.021 

500 

of  .40  or -ratter  and  were  used 
further  explanation. 


*  .120       .142  -.216  -.076 
.317  ^  -.254  -.040  -.OZl 

J     .052^  -.078  -.069        .084  ; 

-.034        .014  .020*  .052 

-.030       .108  .d80,  .056 

"     .201   *    .207  -.2129  .054 

.175  -.001  -.025  -.209 

-.056       .619*  -.005  .038 

-.0J7        .092  .103  .016 

.085-       ;212  .258  -il35.' 

.563*      .072  .d20  .036 

I  .132  -.035  .038  .295 

-.081  -.117  .039  '  .016 

.003  -.Q98  -.017  .046 

•  -.027'      .255  .229  .140 
-.104        .156  -.043  -^.047 

.087       .027  .400*  .02.9 

.033  -.007  -.110  .568* 

.069  -.009  *  '.379  -.114 

•    -          •  .J 

to  construct  a  u{4t  weighted 


*  Table  9 


Loadlni 


^  Stage  I 

SOCIAL  ATTIiyDES  INVENTORY 

t 

ENGLAND  -  lA  Year  Olds  ^   tFactof  17      f^j^tot  18 

Sub-Scorea     »  • 

1  Active  Cbping  ^30*             '  -.138 


2  Passive  Coping  ^  .822*  .1^4 

3  Active  Defensive  *  -,221  .755* 

4  Passive  Defensive   *  ,191  .819* 


J 


*  Theae  variables  .Had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were' 
used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score*,  for  each  factor.    See  text 
for;  further  explanation.  ^  ^ 


^  ^  Table  10 

Stage  III 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  lUWtjldKY 

ENGLAND  -  14  Year  Olds  "  ^   Factor  Loadl/e 

Sub^Scores  ^ 

37  Task  AAtevement  ,  .599* 

38  Authority  .822* 

39  Aggression  .669* 

40  Interpersonal  Relations  ;  .684* 

41  Anxiety  •            ^  ^  .54^ 


•  r 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  letter  and  were  used 
to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  facror/  See  text  for 
further  explanation. 


}r  fetti 

facror. 
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*  ^  Table  11 


COIgAKtSOM  or  FACTOtt  ACBOSS  S 


AMBLES 


-  14  X%%t  Oldi 


»etor 
■cloii 


711 

nil 

X 
XI 


C(SC),    ,  1 

2 

CCSO    •  2 

5 

C(SC)  3 

4 

C(SC)  4 

1 

COl^)  5 

3 

OVAL  11 

13 

OVAL  12 

iV 

OVAL  13 
OVAL   ^  14 

11 

12 

OVAL  15 

16 

OVAL  *  16 

15 

IWIQUC  FACTORS 

C(5C)  6 

C(SC)   ^  7 

C(S€)  8 

C(SC)  9 

C(SC)  10. 

C(SC)  - 

6 

<:(st) 

7 

C(SC) 

8 

C(SC) 

9 

.C($C) 

10 

C(VOL) 

17 

CCVOL) 

18 

'  V 

C(VOD 

19 

CiVCL)      -  ^ 

20 

C(fDl.)  -  - 

2t 

C(VOL) 

22 

C(VOL)  . 

23 

am.)  t  . 

24 

C(SAI)  17 

citu.)  u 

25 

FACTORS 

Stage  III 

oat  toy  i>A>C 


Coptfl  wlch  Anxltc/ 

Cep«t  vlth  Assrtj^tlon 

Coptt  wich  Incarpcrtoaal  ReUclon* 

top%9  vlth  Task  AchlaveaenC 

Cop«s  with  AuChorlCy        *  ^ 

Values  S4rroundlngt  and  AitoelaCM  and  docs  noc  value 
Craadvlcy  (nor  Prasclge)* 

Values  Incallaccual  SdaulaClon  and  Varlacy'(do<s  noc  / 
value  Fresclge,  Eeonoalc  RcCurns,  nor  FoUovlng  FsCher's 
oceupeclon). 

Values  Alcruisa,  Self-SadsfacCibn,  and  does  aoc  value 
^  Economic  Returns  (Prestige  qor  Creativity)* 

Values  Success  and  Security  and  doas  not  value  Esthetics 

Values  Indepandence  ^oea  not  value  Following  Father) 

Values  Kanageaaat  *  a 


Negative  and  positive,  not  neutral  Affect  tova/d  Task 

Achievcoent 

Positive  attitude  toward  Authority,.  Interpersonal. 
lac^ms  aod  Task  Achieven^t. 

*Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via  Stance  and  Engageaent 

Copes  effectively  with  Authority  via  Stanca  and  Engagement,. 

Positive  Affect  toward  Authority  /  ' 

Copes  effecUvely  vlth  Interpersonal  Relations  with  neutral, 
npt  ^stiU  Affect;  without  boetile  Affect  toward  Authority; 
poeitiM,  not  hostile  Affect  to^rd  Anxiety. 

Copes  wlch  Aggression  vie  Stance,  Engagement  and  does  not  seek 

HostiU,  depressive,  and  oositive,  not  neutral  Affect  ' 
toward  Task  Achievement.  \ 

Depressive*  oojt  neutral  Affect^  towerd  Incarpersdnal 
ImUtloiisi  Oepreesive  "Xf  f  ect  toward  Aggression 
Positive  attitude  toward  Task  Achievement  \rit\^ 
Affect  towerd  Anjtlety. 
Int«mel  Locus  of  Control 'and  Independent 

SeU-IevleHiitor 

PreTtra  action 

Prefers'  feet  Rate  (t  Action 

Coofromts  preb'letf^ 

Competitive 

,  Active  ia  Streae  Sitt^Uooa 

Positive  telf-Cateem'  . 

CopM  effectively 

Shove  defemelve  behavior 

(^^^  effectively  ,  4' 


without  Positive 


Tfcm  verlablM  U  pmmeliee^ovly  appear  la  one  ef  the  fec?ors. 


ERLC 
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Table  12 
SIGNIFICANT  SBC  DIFFERENCES* 


ENGLAND  -  lA  Year  Olds      Stag^  J 


C(SC)1-I'      F  <  M** 


Probability 
Level 


C(SC)2-n      F  >  M 


C<SC)3   .       F  >  M 


1:(SC)7 


C(SC)8 


I* 

F  >  M 


T  <  M 


OVAL  11-VI    F  >  M 


OVAL  12-VII  F  >  M 


OVAL  13-VIII 

>  M 


^O^AL  14-H    F  <  M 


OVAL  15-X     F  >  M 


Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via 
Stance  and  Engagement  with  neutral, 
not  negative- Affect. 

Copes  effectively  with  Aggress/.on  via 
Stance  and  Engageaaent  with  positive, 
^^o^is^egat  ive  Affe^,. 

Copes  effectively  wj^h  Interpersonal 
Relations  with  neutral,  not  negative 
Affect.  J  "^^^ 

Positive  attitude  toward  Authority, 
Ii^terpersonal  Relations,  and  Task 
Achievement.  o 


£  ^  .  001 


.001 


£  <  .043 


£  <  .001 


Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via 

Stance  and  Engagement.  »  £  <  .001 

Values  Surroundings  and  Associates;  does^'^t 
value  Prestige  and  Creativity.      •  . 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and 
Variety;  doesn't  vald^  Prestige  and 


Economic  Returns. 

Values  Altruiam  and  Self-Satisfaction 
doesn't  *value  Creativity  and  Economic 
Returns.  ^ 

>^  .  > 

Values  Success  and  Security;  doesn't 

value  Esthetics. 

Values  ItAiependence;  doesn't  FolloV 
Fither. 


OVAL  16<-XI    F  <  H       Values  Management 


£  <  .009 
£  <  .001 

£  <  .001 

£  <  .003 

p  <  .001 
p  <  .001, 


11718  (61Z}  of  the  significance  tests  were  signifit^ant  above  chance. 
^  This  indicates  these  restults  were *not  spurious  (of.  Godbout,  Marston 
^^rich,  Vaughan,*  1977). 

F  -  Female   M  •  Male 

<• 

^  -  An  identical  •€%  'difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 


J 
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Table  13 
SICKIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES/' 


ENGLAND  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Probability 
Level 


C(SC)10       F  <  M**  Positive  attitude  tot/ard  Task  Achieve- 
ment withput  .positive  Affect  toward 
Anxiety. 

OVAL  11-VIII 

M     Values  Altruiaa^  and  Self-satisfaction; 
't  value  Prestige  and  Econqm^c 
:ums. 

^OVAL  12-IX  F  <M     Values  Success  and^Security ;  doesn't 


I 

F^  M  Values 

r  doesn ' t 

N  Returns 


value  Esthetics. 


OVAL  13-VI  F  >  M,    Value*  Surroundings  and  Associates 
doesn't  value  Creativity.  - 

Wal  14-vy  ^ 

F  >  M     Values  Intellecti^  Stimulation  and 
Variety;  doesn't  Follow  Father. 

^C(VOL)24     F  <M     Positive  Self- Esteem 


£  "<  .008 

£  <  .001 
£  <  .001 
£  <  .OOL 

£  <  .001 
£  <  .036 


*    6/25  tl4Z)'^>£  th«  aignificance  testa  were  significant  above  chanfce. 
Thia  indicatea  tli^ae  reaulta  were  not  spurious  (cf  •*  Godbout,  Marston 
Borich,  Vau^ian,  1577).  . 

**  P  -  FeMla   M  -  Male 

•  An  identical  aex  difference  in  both  aasplea  (Stages  I  and  III)  ^ 

°  »  Ra  coaparabla  inatrumjint  In  the  other  aample 


Table  14 
SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFEREW:ES* 


ENGLAND  -  lA  Year  Olda  -  Stage  I 


I 


Probability 
Level 


OVAL  14-IX     L  >M**  Values  Success  and  .Security;  doesn't 

-value  Esthetics.  .       ^  £  < _^07 

t^y^L  15-X       L  >  M     Valued  Independence;  doesn/t  Follow 

^  Father.  '  ^      '      c       £<  .03 


C(SAI)17        L  >  M    Copes  effectively 


'   £  <^.013 


*    3/18  (17%)  of  the  significanoe  tests  were  significant  above  ctlance- 
Thls  in^4icates  these  results^^  may  hav«  been  spurious  (cf.  Godbout, 
^M^stcm;.;Borich,  Vaughan,  1977). 

^        -  Lower  Class    M  -  Middle  Class 

•  An  identical  SES  dlf£erenj:e  In  both  sample^  (Stages  I  and  III) 

■  H<^  conparable  Instrument  lit  the  other  sample 


.  Table%5' 
SIGNIFICANT  SES- DitFERENCES*  r 


ENGU^D  -  1^  Year  Olds  r  StaRP  III 


'  ^  #  *  Probability 


Level 


C(S(^6       L  <  ft**  Cot>e8  effectively  with  Interpersonal 

\  •   Relations  with  neutral,  not  hostile  Affect 

toward  lD(:^|^|r8onal  Relations,  with  hostile 
*       *  Affect,  tpviliii^^uthority,  and' with  positive,  " 
,4  not  hostile  Affect^  toward  Anxiety.  >  £<  .04 

*OVAL  12-IX  '       '  ^  ' 

^    L  >  M     Values  Success  and  Security;  doesn^t  value 

Esthetics,  ^  £  <  .001 

OVAL  14-VII        .  .  '         (  ^  ^ 

L  >'M     Values  Inteilectu»l  Stimulation  find  Variety;^,-" 

doesn't  Follow  Father.  <  .012 


OVAl  16-X  L  <  M     Vilues  Independence  £  <  .026 

"c(V0L)17    L  <  M     Internal  Locus  of  Control;  prefers  ihdependent 

/  action,  J  •£  <  .02 

"c(V0L)1s(l  <  M     Se3.f-Implementation  ^  £  <  .039 

^  Urn 


;\        *     6/25  (24X>  of  the  sif/Jificance  tests  wi?re  significant  above  chance.' 

This  indicates  thainsults  were' not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout^^farston, 
Borlch»  Vaughan,  1977).      ^  ^ 

'        **   L     Lower  Class    H  -^Middle  Class 

«  4^  »,An  idantlcal  SES  dlf fercAice  ^In  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 

^  »  No  coapjirable  instrument  In  the  other  sample 

'.■  ■  ... 

.     r         -  * 
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Table  l^a  • 
Stage' I 
REGRgSSIQH  ANALYSIS 


ENGLAND  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achit^vemefit 


Predictor 


Variables:. 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

Chani?e 

"-C(S^I)17 

6.43 

^  .012 

.13 

.02 

.02 

C(SC)3 

5.31 

.022 

.18 

•  .03 

.01 

^  OVAL  15-X 

14.66 

.001 

.26 

:o7 

.04 

^■ED  ASP 

85.93  . 

.001 

-.50 

.25 

■  .18 

^  OCC  ASP 

10.52 

«  ■ 

.001 

.52 

.27 

.02 

1 

RAVEN 
'> 

56*.  79 

.001 

.60 

.37 

.10 

BRS 

■  .85 

NS 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables : 


-C(SAIJ18 


.  -.11 


.05 


\ 
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V  Table  16b. 

Stage  I  ^ 
DESCRIPtlON  OF  REGB£SSION  FACTORS 

B^CLAHD  -  14  Year  Olds   '  CRITERION^  Reading  Achievement 

Predictor  r 
*   Variables:  ^ 

n  * 

-C(SA1)17^  Does   not  cope  effectively 

C(SC)3     •  Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 

^  OVAL  15-X-  Values  Independence  and  doesn't  value  Following  Father 
i 


ED  ASP  •  Educational  Aspiration 

OCC  ASP  •  Occupational  Aspiration 

^  HAVEN  »  Raven  Progressive  MatiMces 

BRS  ^  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


t     >     Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


^-C(SAI)18     Does  not  shoW  defensive  behavior 


n 
i 
* 


•  Ho  ccMiparable  inattument  in  the  other  sanple 

»  An  IdcnttcAl  ptadictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

•  FMtora  which  predict  negatively  ara  described  in  terms  of  the 
briunrlor  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
oppoalte  terms  vhen»  In  some  other  aaalysia^  it  haa  a  positive 
predictive  Talue. 
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ENGLAND  ^Xk  tear  Olds 


Table  17a-  - 
Stage  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


CRITERION:  Heading  Achleveiftent 


rreaxccor 

r2 

Variibie^ 

F 

V  P 

,  Multiple  R 

2 

R  Change 

C(SC>1-IV 

^  9.81^ 

.002 

.23 

•  .05 

•  .05 

^C(V0L)21  ' 

4.45 

.04 

.28 

.08 

=  ,02 

^0VAL'i6-X 

7.D9 

.008 

.34 

.11 

.04 

^ED  ASP. 

37.56 

.001 

.52 

.27 

.16  • 

Graven 

37.98 

.001 

.63  , 

•.40 

.13 

bRS 

2.22 

NS 

Additional  Explanatoz^r  Variables: 

w    :       '   EI  

OCC  ASP 

°C(V0i)22 

°0(VOL)23'  : 


.46 
.16 
.16 


.05 
.05 
.05 
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Table  17b.  " 
^  Stage  III 

\    '  -  DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS  * 

EN^IaND     14  Year  Olds  [   CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 

Predictor  ,  ^ 

Variables : 

C<SC)l-lV  »  Copes  W€kll  with  Task  Achievement 
^C(V0L)21    ■  Confronts  problems 

OVAL  16- X  *  Values  Independence  *  ^ 

^ED  ASP       -  Educational  Aspiration 
1 RAVEN        ■  Raven  Progresft.ve  Matrices 

BRS  '  «  BehavloK  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Expiratory  Variables: 


1  ^ 
OCC  ASP  -  Occupational  Aspiration 

^C(VOU22  -   Competitive  ^ 

C(VOL)23  ■  Actively  copes  when  under  stress 


n      *  * 

^  -  Ho  coapar^le  Instnaient  in  the  other  sample  # 
Aa  Idaotical  predictor  or  explamitory  factor  across  samples 
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table 

18a. 

Stage  1 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  '  ' 

ENjGLAND  * 

14  tear  Olds 

CRITERION : 

Math 

Achievement 

Predictor 
Variable^ : 

F  ^ 

V-^  

Multiple  R 

2 

.010, 

,  '^^ 

09 

• 

OVAL  15-X 

8. 33 

.004 

.20 

02 

^ED  ASP 

63.45 

.001 

.43 

* 

.18 

.14 

^OCC  ASP 

17.41 

•VUi. 

\  •  *♦  /I 

.22 

.04- 

Graven 

✓ 

'151.90 

.001  ^ 

.  671 

.23 

• 

'  BRS 

.  2.55. 

NS 

«  ♦ 

1 

f  * 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

> 

pr 

p 

r 

P 

-J 
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Table  18b.  _ 
Stage  I  .  ♦ 

MSCRIPTICy  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

ENGLA^-  lA  Year" Olds   [  CRITERION;  Math  Achievement 


^  •C(SAI)18*«  Does  not  show  defensive  behavior 

OVAL  15-X  -  Values  Independence;    does  not  value  Following  Father's 
y  occupation. 
ED  ASP       •  Educational  AspiratioS  , 

^  OCC  ASP     ■  Occupational  Aspiration  ^ 

^  RAVEN        ■  .Raven  Progressive  M^rices  ^ 

BRS     '  '        Behavior  Rating  Scale 


» 


°  -  Ho  coaparablc  liiatTuMtt  In  the  ^th«r  SMple 

-  An  identical  predl6tor  or  explanatory  factor  aerobe  samples 

*  •  Factorsyhlch  predict  negatively  are  described  in  tenw  of  the 
behsvlor  this  indicates.    The  si^  factor  aay  be  described  in 
opposftc  ^erM  whdn,  in  som  other  analysis,  ii^has  a  positive 
pra^^tive  ▼aloe.  ^      .     .  . 
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Tal>le  19a. 
Stage  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


♦EHGLAMD  -  14^ Year  Olda 


CRITERION;  Math  Achievement 


^  C(SC)1-IV 
C(SC)4 
-C(SC)9 
OVAL  11-VlH 
•  -C(SC)2-I  • 


.18 
.17 


-;i8 

.15 


Predictor 
Variables : 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

R  .Change 

CCSC)6 

* 

17.75 

.001 

.30 

.09 

.09 

t(VOL)23 

8.55 

• 

.004 

.37 

.13 

.04 

°C(VOL)22 

7.24 

.01 

.41 

.17 

.03 

°-C<VOL)24 

4.61 

.03 

.44  . 

.19 

.02 

OVAL  16-X 

.003, 

.48 

.23 

^  ED  ASP 

45.51 

.001 

.63 

.39 

.16 

^  OCC  ASP  0 

4.36 

.04 

^  .64 

.41 

.02  • 

^  RAVEN. 

51.39 

.001  - 

.75 

.56 

.15 

BRS 

.61 

• 

1 

Additional  Explanatory 

1^ 

yar fables : 
pr 

r 

•  P 

.  .05 

f 

.OS'' 

.05 

.05 


-.16  I 


.04 
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Table  19b; 
I- 

Stage  III^  ^ 

DESCRIPTIOW  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS  ^ 

"^EHCLAND  -  14  Year  Olds  '  ^    CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 

Predictor ^  ^ 
*  Variables:  ^ 

C(SC)6  -  Copes  effectively  wlt*hvInterper8onil\ Relations  with  neutjfal, 
not  hostile  Affect;  without  hostile  Affect  toward  Authority; 
positive,  not  hostile  Affect  toward, Anxiety . 

°C(VOL)23  •*  Copes  actively  with  stress 

^C(VOL)j22  -  Competitive  • 

'^^(VOL)24*-^Negative  Self -Esteem 

OVAL  Values  Independence  -  , 

ED  ASF     ■  Educational  Aspiration  , 

i 


OCC  ^P    •  Occupational  Aspiration, 
Graven       ■  Raven  Frogresalve  Matrices 
BRS  -  Savior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

^   C(SC)1-IV-  Copes  effectively  with  Task  AchieveBient  with  positive  • 
attitude  toward  Authority « 
C(SC)4->III>Cope»  effectively  with  Interpersonal,  Relations  ^ 

-C(SC)9     -  Neutral,  not  depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
Rflatioos.. 

OVAL  11-VI-II  -  Values  Altruin  and  Self -Satisfaction,  does  not  value 
Prestige  or  Economic  Returns.  _ 

«*C(SC)2-I  -  Does  cope  well  with  Anxiety.    ^  . 


•  Ro  coBparabla  Instrunent  in  the  other  sample 

^  -  ito  idmmtical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

-  PactOTS  which  ^radict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behmvlor  Hbtm  indleatea.    The  same  fkctor  may  be  described  in 
^^S^ftite  team  ¥lian»  In  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value,  m 
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t*l?le  20a. 
Stage  Z 


• 

* 

REGR£SS£ON[  ANALYSIS 

• 

i 

ENGLAND  -  14 

Year  ^Ids 

■  r. 

CRITERION: 

Grade 

Point  Average 

Predictor 
.  Variables: 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2  -  ' 

R  Xhan^e 

C(SC)9-I 

6.55 

.011 

.13 

..02 

.02 

'*-C(SAI)17 

6  78 

.010 

.19 

•  Uh 

OVAL  14- IX 

6.46 

.011  - 

.23 

.05 

.02 

i 

OCC  ASP 

53.96 

.001 

.42 

.17 

.12 

^ED  ASP 

17.88 

.001 

^  .46 

.21 

.04 

i 

RAVEN 

10.99 

.001 

.4« 

.24 

\.02 
« 

BRS 

28. '92  ^ 

.001^ 

,    .54  • 

.29 

.06  ' 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

 Pr   E. 


r ' 


V 


^  516 
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table  20b. 
Stage  I 

•     DESCRITPTION  OF  REGBESSION  FACTORS 

EWGLAND  -  14  Year  Olds   CRITERION;  Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor' 
Vari^ibles; 

,     C(5C)9-I    -  Copes  well  with  Authority  via  Stance  and  Engagement. 
■^-CCSADl?*  -  Does  not  cope  effectively 

OVAL  14-IX  "Values  Success  and  Security  and  not  Esthetics.  ^ 


^  OCC  ASP  "  Occupational  Aspiration 

^  ED  ASP  '  -  Educational  Aspiration 

^  RAVEN  •  Raven  Progressi^^jj^ltrices 

BRS  .  ■  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 




.  •  No  comparable  instruaent  in  the  other  saaple 
*  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

^  •  Factors  which  predict  negAtively  are  described  in  terns  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  sane  factor  nay  be  described  in 
oppoaita  tame  whan,  in  aone  other  analysis,  it  h^s  a  positive 
predictive  value. 
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Table 

21a.     .  . 

Stage  III 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

CRITERION: 

Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor 
Variables: 

F 

p 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2  - 
R  Change 

•C(SC)6 

10.04 

.002 

*    

'  .23 

.05 

..    .  05 

"C(V0L)17 

5.01 

^  .03*^ 

.  .28 

.08 

.03 

OVAL  14 -VII 

6.46 

.01 

• 

.11 

.03 

^  ED  ASP 

37.06 

.001 

'  .52 

.27 

.16 

^  RAVEN 

10.31 

.002 

.56 

.31 

.04 

BRS 

2.60 

NS 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

pr  P   E_ 

^  OCC  ASP  .25  .05 

« 

C(SC)4               '  .19  .05 

OVAL  .19  .05 

%(vbL)22  .15  .05 


( 
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Table  21b. s  . 
•  '  Stage  III     ,  ^ 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

ENGLAND  -  14  Year  Olds   CRITERION:  Gtade  Point  Average 

'  \  ''^  ^  ' 

Predictor 
Variables: 

/       •  < 

C(SC)6     -    Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  with  neutral, 
^  not  hostile  Affect;  without  hostile  Affect 'toward  Authority; 
positive,  not  hostile  Affect  toward  Anxiety. 
•'^C(V0L)17  «    Internal  Locus  of  Control  and  Independent. 

WAL  14-VII-Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Variety;  doef  not  value 

Following  Father. 
^  ED  ASP     •    Educational  Aspiration 

^  RAVEN       ■    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

BRS    ^     -    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:^ 

^OCC  ASP    "  Ocpupatlonal  Aspiration 

C(SC)4s    -  Copwvlth  Interpersonal  Relations 

OVAL  Ib-'X-  Values  Independence 

^C(VOL)22  -  Competitive 


•  Mo  comparable  liiitnment  in  the  other  sample 
^  -  An  Identical' pradic tor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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-"^         .    Table  22 


PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 


ENCLAND  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  1 


Reading  Achlevemenf*^Math  Achievement.  CPA 
Aptitude  (uniq^e)  9.9%  23. OZ  2.3% 

Coping/Motivation  (untq\ie)         13.0%  6.8%  15.3% 

Total  .  36.6%  44.8%   •  23.5% 


ENGLAND  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III' 


Aptitude  (uiy.que)    -  13.2%  '         ^      15.4%  4.1% 

Coping /Motivation  (unique)  '     7.6%  .                         8.5%  12.1% 

/ 

Total.                   ^  39. OZ  56. 2Z  30,7% 


Table  23 

y  CORRELATIONS  AMONG  THE  CtfTERIA 


SHGLAND  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement  CPA 

Reading  * 

Math         *  .57  .42 

CPA  '    •  ,        .35  - 


ENCLAND  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Reading 

Math  ^  .58      ^  ■  A7 

CPA  .         *  (v^9 

f 
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6ERMANY  -  10  YEAR  OLDS  ~  RESUtTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  copiag^  pfftXems 
associated  with  achievement  in  German  10  year  old  student%^rom\he 
X968  (Stage  III)  Sample.     (Germany  was  not  incliided  in  thfe^>965^  Stage 
I,  Sample.)    The  results  include  factoif  analyses  of  the  ooping/ 
motivational  instruments:'  Sentence  Completion  and  Oceujational  Values. 
The  Viewtf  ol.LiJEif  _«d  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  w^e  not  used  with 
this  sample**   .Sex  and  socioeconomic  status  differences  are  described  a 
next.    F.inally,  the  regression  ^al^yses  are  delineated  In  order^  to  'show  % 
the  specific  factors  that  predi/ted  and  explained  achievement  for  these 
stiidents^l^ 

FACtOR^ANALYSES  ^  ^ 

'Sentence  Com^etion  /  '  '        *  %  .  ' 

'  —  > 

Factor  analysis  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted  in 
ten  factors, which  accounted  for  a  substantial  percentage  of  t;he  variance, 
.These  variables  grouped  primarily  according  to  behavior  areas,  e.g., 
aggression  variables  loading  on  one  factor,  authority  variables  on  Aiother. 
The  analysis  appe|rs  in  Table  2.    There  were  five  general  factors, 
corresponding  to  coping  with  aggression,  authority,  anxiety;  interpers<J(%l 
relations ,  .and  task  achiev,ement .    Unit  weights  were  constructed  using  ^ 
those  variables  having  a  factor  loading  (>^^*40).    For^gxample,  factor  1 
consisted  of  all  seven  variables  dealing  with  coping  with  task  achievement. 
Factors  6-10  also  tended  to  have  variable  loadings -grouped  according  t;o 
aub-^spects  of  the  behavioral  areaa.  ^ — . 

dfccupational  Values^?*'^*^^, 

Factor  Analysis  o^  the  Occupational  Values  vjuriables  yielded  six 
factors.    Once  again,  variables  having  a  factor 'loading      .40' were 
used,  to  construct  a  unit  Weight^  score  for  each  factor  (see  analysis 
in  .Table  5).  '  ^       .  ^  ' 

CES         '    '  '^  -  • 

  Lfferences  are  listed  in  Table  13.    Females  fended  to  cope 

ttOi^e^eFTvc^iveiy  with  interpersonal  relations,*  with  neutral,  not  hostile 
affect..  In  work,  tes^ts  placed  greater  value  tKan  thales  on  altruism 
and  Intellectual  atiaulation  in  contrast,  to  management  and  economic 
returnl.^    They  also  more' highly  valued  self-satisfaction 'and  associates 
as  opposed  to  creativity.  ^  -  . 

#«ES  DIFFElRIMCES  '  . 

Socialclaas  diff^rteces  are  listed  in  Table  15.  Lower-class 
.  Students  co^  more  ef  fectiveljfvith  sggressicm  and  with  authority  than 
did  the  mliidle  class.    In  a  work  setting,  the  middle  class  placed  greater 
value  on  altruism -and  intellectual  stimulation  and  less  value  on  manage- 
and  sco{kOi|lc  retnms  t))an  the  lower  clasa. 


SUMMARY.  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES 
Reading  Achievement 

V\J  Predictors  of  reading  achievement  ai^e  listed  In  Tables  17a  and 
17^    Good  readers  did  not  cope  effectively  with  anxiety,  showing     "  ^ 
hostile,  not  positive  affect.  .  They  valued  altruism  and  Intellectual 
.#tinplat{cni  as  opposed  to  management* and  economic  returns.  These 
Btucieii^'«  iuuLklgher  aptitude  scores,  and  higher  educational  aspitations 
than  poorer  readers.    In  addition,  occupational  aspiration  was  corre- 
lated with  reading  achievement  In  this  German  10  year  old  sample. 

Math  Achievement 

Predictors  of  math  achievement  are  listed  in  Tables  19a  and  19b. 
Students  who  were  good  in  math  coped  well  with  persons  in  authority. 
These  students  valued  altruism  and  Intellectual  stimulation,  in  contrast 
to  management  and  economic  returns.    In  addition,  they  had  higher 
aptitude  scores,  and  higher  educational  aspirations,  and  were  rated 
higher  by  ^helr  peers  on  the  BRS  than  poorer  students.  Finally, 
occupational  aspiration  was  also  correlated  with  math  achievement. 

Grade  Point  Average 

*    Predictors  of  GPA  were  few.    They  are  i4sted  in  Tables  21a  and  21b. 
Teachers  gave  higher  grades  to  students  who  coped  effectively  with  inter- 
personal relations,  with  neutral,  not  hostile  affect.    Such  students  also 
were  rated  higher  by  their  peers the  BRS.    In  addition,  students  with 
high  GPA  had, higher  aptitude  scores  and  higher  educational  aspirations. 
Teacher  grades  correlated  very  little,  themselves r  with  reading  (.14) 
or  math  (.43)  achievement-. — —  

PERCENT  *0F  VARIANCE  SUMMARY  .  ^ 

'  •      In  order  to  assess  the  practical  implications  of  these  measures,  " 
for  possible  ^educational  use,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  percent- 
of  variance  accounted  for  bi  aptitude  and  by  the  coping/motivation  - 
variables,  both  uikquely  and  togethe^  in  accounting  for  success  on  the 
criterion  measures.    To  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  aptitude,  this 
variable  was  entered  into  the  regression  equation  following^ie  coping/ 
motivation  variables.    Alternatively,  to  assess  the  unique  cotjtribution  of 
the  coping/motivational  V4riable8,  aptitude,  was  entered  first,  followed 
by  the  coping/motivational  variables.    The  unique  variance* of  both 
aptitude  and  coping/motivation  variables  was  that  increment*  in  variance 
"ecplained,"  beyond  that  accounted  for  by  other  variables.    The  ydsults 
of  these  aiialys^s  are  listed  in  Table  22. 

.y 

Aptitude  ^uniquely  accounted  for,  4,6Z  of  the  variance  in  reading^ 
15.6Z  in  math,  anfl  11.5Z  in  GPA.    The  coping/motivation  factors  ;uniquely 
accounted  for  9.0Z  of^  the  variance  in  reading,  8.4Z  in  math,  and  2.4%  in 
CPA*    These  foi^ors  were  not  as  powex:^ully  predictive  in  this  German  10 
year  old  sample  as  they  were  in  most  other  national  samples,  alVhough 
they  vercMOte  predictive  of  reading  achievoient  fhan  was  aptitude* 

.    .  -488-  * 


What  is  more,  some  properties  that  reflected  both  aptitude  and 
'    coping  substantially  increased  the  total  variance  explained  on  all 
achievement  criteria  (18%  to  35Z).    This  gives  added  weight  to  the 
explanatory  power  and  practical  usefulness  of  the  coping /motivation 
measures,  eyen  with  certain '^"ink^rumentj^^is sing.    Success  in  school 
^  for  German  10  year  olds  was  contingent  upon  certain  attitudirril 

qualities  and  coping  skills,  particularly,  as  they  shared  variance  with 
aptitude.  '  • 
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Table  2  '  ^ 


STAGE  III 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 
^  /  Loadings 


/  Loadings 
'   ^    Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  F^tor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 

'^GERMANY  -  10  Year  bids  ..           ^          ^  ^  ^  ^          ^  ^      ,  .  «  ^       •  ^0 

Itea                                                      ,  ' 

64  Task  Achievement-Attitude  .119    -*040  .045  .050  .120    -.157  '.532*    .084      .001  -.071 

■65  T.A.  -  Stance                     .857*    .023  .048.    .153'~    .083'    .008  .189    -.036  -.164      .  067 

T.A.  -  Engagewrtit               .818*  -.037  .122  .064  -.035      .007  .020    -.147      .139    -.095  . 

67  T.A.  -  Ald/Ad^lce               .789*  -.119  .104  .095  -.034      .005  .041    -.203-    .106    -.060  ' 

68  T.A.  -  Coping  Effect           .770*    .054  ;088  .234  .098      .064  .291  '  -.046  -^9-11017 

69  T.A.  -  Hostile  Affect       -.502*    .12^7  -.663  -.156  .238    -.308  .009    -.114.      .025  -.057 
7«  TIA.  -  Depressive  Aff.      -.548*^.130  .047  -.043  -.'317      .206  .169    -.160      .079  -.183* 

71  T.A.  -  Neutral  Aff.     •  .  .  -. 7?«* -.008  -.027  ,121  .073      .087  -.147      .041  -.119 

72  T.A.  -  Positive  Aff.  ^  •  ^^tfT"-. 008  .   .129  .067  -.029    -.074  .061      .544*  .158 

73  Interpersonal  Relations      .040    -^.OOS"    .063  .149  -.055      .120  .461*  -.062  -.089 

Attitudb-  '  \ 

'  '    ■  -  _     _          '     ■  °  \ 

TrTT^  -r^nce         ^JT.;    ^.039  .. -.Q51  '^14  -.039  .800*  -.239  -.030      .043  -.007 

75  I. R.-  -  Engagement  «.           .022  ;V.016  .045  -.034  .921*    .245  '.094    -.051      .037  -.063 

76  I. R.  -  Aid/Advice  ;           -:p27.    ..pO#  .046  .  035  .  .tl6*    .25^  .084    -.051      .023  -.074 

77  I. R..  -  Coping  Effect          .098  /.•057  ."OlO  .089  .780*    .499*  ^.119    -.117      .029  -.036 

78  I. R.  -  Hostile  Aff«at;^i  ;..v^^^  ..p36  ..183    -.885*  -.096      .0*0  -.110  -.012 

79  I.R.  -  Depressive  Af^pr 2^ .013      .085  -.083  -,165,-308      .111  .386    -.045      .361  -.166 


.147 
.089 
.066 

.038 


%f*               -r —   '               -.jwo      .iii  .joo    -.u«f3      .joi  -.ibb 

80  I.R.  -  Neutral  Aff.|  ;V^^07'9^'^.094      .104      .107      .317      .826*  -.060    -.120    -.028  .100 

004 

524 


r;^^^07-9A.< 

ai  I^.  -  Positive  Aff.  ,     V..035    A  096    -.018      .003    -.004_  ^  .049    -,070      .752*  -.105  -.094 


STAGE  III 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Table  2 

(XSMANT  - 

(continued) 
■  10  Year  Olds 

Factor 
1 

Factor 
2 

Factor 
3 

Factor 
4 

Loadings 
Factor  -Factor 
5  6 

Factor 
7 

Factor 
8 

Ites 

82  Authority  -  Attitude 

.038 

.096 

-.079 

.113 

.020 

.121 

•  .713* 

-.io3 

81  Auth. 

-  Stance 

.072 

-.065 

■  .054 

..769* 

.211 

-.075 

;062 

-.007 

84  Auth. 

-  Engagement 

•  .162 

.107 

-.092 

.730* 

-.002 

.009 

.276 

.132 

85  Auth. 

-  Aid/ Advice 

.177 

•  .114 

-.035 

.786* 

.039 

.010 

.265 

.100 

86  Auth. 

-  Coping  Eff. 

.223 

.07B 

.098 

.874* 

.012 

.160 

.163 

.033 

87  Aiith. 

-  Hostile  Aff .  ; 

-.294 

-.079 

-.058 

-.437* 

.172 

-.389 

-.214 

-.160 

88  Auth. 

-  Depress.  Aff. 

\  .103 

.041 

-.214 

-.588* 

-.006 

.204 

.401* 

.141 

89  Auth. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

-.165 

.037 

.  202 

.804* 

-.132 

.167 

-.125 

-.033 

90  Auth. 

-  Positive  Aff. 

-.034 

-.050 

.124 

.065 

-.060^ 

-.049 

-.083 

» .782* 

91  Anxiety  -  Attitude 

-.0« 

-.005 

.115 

.099 

.139 

-.073 

.399 

-.027 

92  Anx.  - 

Stance 

.084 

.008 

.818* 

.013 

.047 

.050 

-.165 

.0^48 

93  Aax.  - 

Engagement 

.043 

.110  . 

.837* 

.028 

.038 

-.039' 

.205 

.  .189 

94  Aiu*  - 

Ald/Advlce 

-.002 

* 

.096 

.814* 

.033 

.005 

-.094 

.199 

.245 

95  Anx.  * 

Coping' Eff . 

.  .085 

.099 

.664* 

.101 

.022 

.19> 

.011 

-.011, 

96  Anx.  - 

Hostile  Aff. 

-.132 

-.155 

-.093 

.075 

.066 

-.098 

-.352 

-.117 

97  Anx.  - 

Depressive  Aff. 

-.047 

,.051, 

-.779* 

-.140" 

-.028 

-.030 

.20*2 

.1317 

98  Anx.  - 

Heutral  Aff. 

.109 

.077 

.758* 

.055 

-.006 

.106^ 

.118 

.001 

99  Anx.  - 

Positive  Aff. 

* 

.058 

-.028 

.034 

.037 

-.030 

-.019 

-.115 

-.091 

10 


-.078'  - 

.083 
-.076  - 
-.070 

.046 

.119 

-.lis  - 

-.010  - 
.040  - 
.128 
.014  ' 
.032  - 
.OOL'- 

■iO'49 

-.029  - 
.055 

-.015 

-.029    •  , 


.029 

.038r 

.012 

.000 

.000 

.031  , 

.009 

.017 

.013 

.112 

.222 

.128 

528* 

.647* 
,021 
,04*' 
808* 


r 
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Table  2  .(continued) 

CaOtHAHY  -  10  Year  Olds  

Ite» 

100  Aggression  -  Stance  -.035 

101  Agg.  -  Engagenent        '  -.065 

102  Agg.  -  Ald/Advlce  -.061 
1<»  Agg.  -  Coping  Effect  -.019 

104  Agg.  r  Hostile  Aff . "  -.072 

105  Agg.  -  Depressive  Aff.  .19A 

106  Agg.  -  Neutral  Aff.  .022 

107  A^.  -  Positive  Aff.  0 


STAGE  III 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION  t 
Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  2  3  4      '    5  6  7 


8 


10 


.197      .020  -.020      .053  .020 

.853*    .059  -.008      .084  -.020 

.858*    .075  -.033      .098  -.003 

.8.83*    .076      .097  -.047  .058 

-.779*  -.057  -.106      .080^  -.109 

.037    -.002  -.095  -.011  -.057 

.780*  .059f  .132  -.078  .126 
'    0  ,    .  0   •       0  0  0 

__L  


.310  ,.091  .737*  .023 
.048  .012  .347  -.006 
.056      .024      .326  -.007 

.001  -.032      .032  .007 

.025      .135  •  .479*  -.071 

.193      .003  -.338  -.024 

.025  -.138  -.398  .078 
0          0  0  0 


fT^*  varlabUs  had  a  fi|ctor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  .to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
*  fcor*  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 


Table  5 

STAGE  III  . 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


racbor  xi 

Factor  12 

Factor  13 

Factor  14 

Factor  15 

Factor  16 

GESMANY  -  10  Ye«r  Olds 

Loading 

Loading 

Loading 

Loading 

Load Ins  ' 

U  W  U  W  ^  i  i 

Item   

- 

14  Altritira* 

.  7'46* 

.208 

.216 

-.183 

•  128 

.078 

IS  Esthetics 

-.'21 A 

.092 

-.■775* 

-.005 

.022 

.089 

16  Independence 

-.238 

-.0.24  * 

.652* 

-.003 

17  Menageaent 

-.688* 

'-.018 

.389 

-.041 

.069 

.124 

18  Success 

-l0A5 

-.322 

-.078 

-.302 

.628* 

.067 

19  Self-Satisfaction 

.12A 

.646* 

-.049 

.126 

-.015 

-.180  * 

20  Intellectual 
Stimulation 

.643* 

-.256 

.171 

^259 

21  Creativity 

.185 

-.728* 

.029 

-.124 

-.202 

-.044 

22  Security 

-.011 

-.001 

.114 

-.034  • 

.093 

-.943* 

23  Prestige 

-.112 

-.325 

-.605* 

-.332 

.227 

.020 

iA  cconoalc  Returns 

-.541* 

-.040 

.088 

-.244 

.3^6 

.221 

25  Surroundings 

-.135-  . 

.277 

.223 

.691* 

.173   .  , 

.049 

26  Associates 

.094 

.676* 

.093  ' 

-.071 

-.297 

.197 

27  Variety 

\  .236 

.012 

-.038 

.802* 

-,I32 

^06  j 

2r~T©nw  TatTier   

-.007 

-.131 

.081 

.-.157  ^  ^ 

.^812* 

.  1 4'»W 

*  These  variable,  bad  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  vere'  used  to  construct 
score  for  each. factor.    See  text  for  further,  explanation. 
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a  unit  weighted 
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Table  li 


CnHtfT  -  10  YtT  014» 


COHrAMSOU  OF  FiCTOU  ACtOSS  SAHTUS 


Itov  factor  F^cor 


III 


C(SC) 
C(SC) 
■  C(SC) 
C(SC) 
C(SC) 
C(SC) 

C(SC) 

•  C<SC) 

C<SC) 
C(SC) 

OVAL 

OVAL 

OVAL 
OVAL 
OVAL 
OVAL 


loo 


IIA»g 


10 

U 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 


Copes  vlth  TMk  Acblov««otit 

Coo««  vitbr  AfgrtMloo 

Cop«s  vicb  AAXltty 

Copos  vlch  Aucborlty 

Cop«s  wlt1>  loccrpcrspnal  ftflacloos 

Copos  vlch  loctrporoooal  lolacloas  vlch  Noucral,  ooc 
ttoocllt  Affoec 

^iclvt  AcclUido  covard  T«ok  AehlovoMoc ,  IttCorp«r«oiMiI 
BcUelooo»  md  Aacborlcy;  Oopronlvt  AffocC  Covard  Authority 

Positive  Afftct  toMrd^uk  AchlevcMot,  Intorporsonal 
Rolotlou,  Ad  Authority.  , 

Con|!roiua  Attrcacipii  without  Hoatlla  Affact 

CoR*a  a^actlvcly  vieh  Aaxlaty  vlth  Poaltlva,  not  Hostile 
Affect  ^ 

Values  Altrulsa.  lotellectual  StlAilatlon;  doea  nbt  value 
Haoagcaent  or  Ecoaoalc  Returns 

Values  S^lf-Satlsfactloo  and ^Associates;  does  not  value 
Creativity 

Valuaa  Independence;  does  not  value  Esthetics  or  Pr^atl^e 
Valuea  Surroundings  and  Variety  ^ 
Valuea  Success;  doas  not  value  Follovlng  Father's  Occupation 
Does  not  value  Security 


\ 


* 

-493-  ^ 
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Table  13 
SIGNIFICAHT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 


GERMANY  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Probability 

>  *  Level 

C(SC)6     F  >  M**  Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal 
Relations  with  neutral,  aot  hostile 
Affect  p  <  .031 

OVAL  11    F  >  M     Values  Altruism  and  Intellectual  * 

Stimulation;  doesn't  value  Management 

and  Economic  Returns  p  <  *006 

0'VAL^12    F  >  M     Values  Self-satisfaction  and  Associates; 

doesn't  value  Creativity  p  <  .001' 


*  3/16  (18Z>  of  the  significance  te/kts  vere  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  vere  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout»  Marston, 
Borich,  Vaughto,  1977).  \  ■  ^ — 

**F  -  Female   M  -  Itel'e  ^  . 


\ 


Table  15 
SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 


GERMANY  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Probability 
Level 

C(SC)2       L  >  M**  Copes  effectively  with  Aggression  via 
Engagement  and  without  seeking  XdvTce, 
with  Neutral'^^not  Hostile  Affect*  p  <  ^oi9 

C(SC)4       L  >  M     Copes  effectively  with  Authority  via 

Stance,  tog'agement,  and  without  seeking 
Advice  with  Neutral,  not  Hostile  or  Depressive 
Affect  1^  p  <  .041 

OVAL  11     L  <  M     Values  Altruisn  and  Intellectual  Stimu- 
lation; doesn't  value  Manageiacnt  and 
Economic  Returns  .  p  <  .001 


*    3/16  (18t)  of  the  significance  tests  \<£e  significant  above  chance* 
This  indicates^  these  results  were  jiot  spurious  (t:f  •  Godbout,  ^Marston 
Borlch,  Vaughan,  1977)*        V  y~  ^- 

**  L  •  Lower  Class    M  •  Middle  Class 


Table  17a*  • 
Stage  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


GERMANY  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


rreoxccor 
Variables: 

F 

P 

Multiple'  R 

2 

2 

R  Change 

-C(SC)10 

3.06 

.08 

.13 

.02 

.02 

OVAL  11 

4.56 

.03 

.21  ' 

.04 

.03 

ED  ASP 

21.81  ^ 

.001 

.39 

.15 

.11 

RAVEN 

9.8A 

.002 

.44 

.20 

.05 

BRS 

.  -35 

NS 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

pr 


.31 


.05 


r 
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Table  17b. 
.Stage  XII. 
DESCftlPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


5^ 


/ 


GEEMAKY  -  10  Year  Olds  ^  CRITERION:  Reading  Achievement 

Predictor  •  ^  *        2  7  ^ 

Variables:  F  *  p  Multlplr  R  R  R  Change 

*  A  (  "  • 

/ 

-C^SOIO*-  Does  not  cope  effectively  with'  Anxiety  ;  shows  hostile,  not 
positive  Affect 

OVAL  11  "  Values  Altruism  and  Intellectual  Stimulation;  doesn't  value 
Hanagement  and  Economic  Returns  ~*  ^ 

ED  ASP    -  Educational  Aspirations 

RAVEN     -  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

*BRS'       -  BeWior  Rating  Scale  "  J 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


OCC  ASP  -  Occupational  Aspirations 


 f 

*  m  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The, same  factor  may  be  described  in 
oppdsite  tema  when,  in  some  other  analysis »  it  has  a  positive' 
predictive  value.  * 


-i^97^^  1-  -  *   — 
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Table  19a. 
Stdge'  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


L\j  xear  uias 

CRITERION:  Ha*h 

Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables 

.  F 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

■■«2  ^ 
R    Chan Re 

C(SC)4 

3.97 

.05 

.15 

.02 

.02 

OVAL  11 

•  6.18 

.01 

.24 

.03 

ED  ASP 

21.82 

f 

.001 

'  .44 

.20 

.14 

RAVEN 

41.08 

.001 

.59 

.35 

.16 

BRS 

10.19  . 

.002 

.62 

.39 

.04 

• 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

pr 

P 

r 

P 

OCC  ASP 


.22 
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Table  19b/  ' 
STAGE  III  V 
b^RIPTION  6F  REGRESSIOH  FACTORS 

GERMANY  -  10  Yegr  Olds  CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 

Predictor 

Variables:  \ 

C(SC)4    »    Copes  with  Authority  ' 

OVAL  11  »    Values  Altruism  and  Intellectual  Stimulation;  doesn't 
yalXie^nageraent  and  Economic*  Returns 

ED  ASP    «    Educational  Aspirations 

RAVEN     »    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

BRS    *    «    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


OCC  ASP  *  Occupational  Aspirations 


'  ^  '  -A99- 
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GEJKMAiry     16  Year,  Otds 


•Stage  ull 
REGRESSION  k^AlYSIS 


CRITERION;  Grade  Points  Average 


Predictor 
Variables: 


Multiple.!!^ 


C(6C)6" 

/•  •    3.75  , 

.05 

'  .15 

.02-" 

ED  ASP  ■ 

^     .006  ! 

•  25  , 

.06' 

RAVEN- 

24.17 

.001 

.42  ' 

.18 

BRS 

-^0.90-, 

.001 

.52 

.27 

Additioha'l/  Explana£»ry  Variables  {*' 


«3 


R  ChanS 


A  * 


•  i 


o  ■ 
ERIC 


Table  21b. 


Stage  III 

-  ^  -       RECESSION  ANALYSIS 


GERKAlrt  -  10  Year  Olds   j       CRITERJOm  Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor  )  * 

Variables:  F  p  Multiple  R        ^R^  R^  Change 


C(SC)6    »  .Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  with  neutral, 
n^  hostile  Affect 

ED  AS^    »    Educational  Aspirations 

RAVEN     -    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

BRS         »    Behavior  Rating  Scale  * 


>4 


-501- 
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■r 

• 

'Si 

  *                     '            ^  - 

//                                    /                 ^able  22 

• 

PERCENT  OF  VARIi^E  EXPLAINED 

i 

GERMANY  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 

Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement 

• 

GPA 

Aptitude  (unique)                                           ,        15 .6% 

11.52 

Coping /Motivation  (unique)           9.02  8.4% 

2.4% 

Total                                                   -  35.1% 

/          '                                          .  ' 

* 

17. tt 

►        Table  23 

* 

CORRELATI(»lS  AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 

GERMANY  -  10  Year  Olds—  Stage  III 

.  ^                   Reading  Achievement    MatH  Achievement 
Reading  v  : 

GPA 

Math          *            ,  "                 .28    '  * 

.A3. 

GEA     •               '                         .14  . 

*                        •  ; 

t  t 

*               •  -502- 

,     337  , 

■  ERIC  ■ 
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 -x   ' 

'  #      /  ^  .  

9                               '      ^  » 
"J"                               .  s 

• 

*  '    '    GERMANY  -  14  YEAR  OLDS       RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

• 

^The  findings  j)re8ented  in  this  section  provide  a  detailed  * 
picture  of  the  coping  patterns  that  were  associated. with  achievement 
*in  Qerman  students  in  the  1968*  (Stage  TL\)  sample.    No  data  were 
collected  iii  Germany  in  1965,.    The  results  include  the  factor  analysis 
of^ythe  coping/mot ivatjtOB>J.nstruments:    Sentence  Completion,  and  . 
Occupational  Values.    Sex  and  socioeconomic  status  differences  are 
then  described.    Finally^  the  regression  analyses  are  presented  in 
order  to  show  the  specific  factors  that  pre<flct  and  explain  achieve- 
'ment  for  these  German  stu^dents. 
•  .  4 

FACTOR  ANALYSES           ^  ^ 

! 

Sentence  Completion 

V 

t  \ 

• 

The  Sentence  Completion  instrument  was  factored'  into  ten  factors 
that  accounted  for  most^of-tlje  total  variance  (see  Table  1).    As  was 
^    the  case  in  all  of  the  fa6tor  analyses  of  this  instrument,  five  of  the 
factors  were  composed  of  coping  styled,  elective  coping,  and  neutral 
affect  around  each  of  the  behavioural  areas.    Thus,  these  five  factors 
can  be  titled  coping  with  aggression,  anxiety,  task  achievement,  inter- 
personal relations  an4  authority.    The  other  factors  include  certain 
sub-aspects  of  copying  skill  in* the  fjve  areas  of  behavid(.  ' 

* 

1 

Oc^cupational  Values  ^ 

^                  *                         *                         ^  * 

\The  Occupational  Values  instrument  was  factored  into  six  factors 
which  accounted  for  most  of  the  total  variance:     (1)  self-satisfaction, 
vatJ.ety,*  and  plt^sant  associates  and  surroundings  (not  success  or 
^      status) ,  (2)  economic  returns  (not  altruism) ,  (3)  cre^ivity  and 

lntellectual>  stimulation  (not  security) ,  (4)  jsecurity  (not  prestige  or 
esthetics),  (5)  independence,  (6)  •managerial -power  (not  following- 
father's  occupation).                     '       \                         -  v 

^      SEX  DIFFERENCES          .          .  , 

In  .this  sample  of  German  students,,  <35Z  of -the  factors  showed 
evidtoce  of  sex  differences.    In  coping '^kill,  maj.es  reported  coping 
better  with  anxiety  than  females.    Females*  also  tended  to  have  different; 
attitudes  and  affects  ^towards  several  behavioral  ar^as.  .  Females  had 
more  positive  at^tltudes  tlian  males^  towafdf  ^ask  achievement  and  Authority. 
Fdiales  more  tf^n  males  had  depr€uisive.  affect  and  .negative  attitude 
toward^  interpersonal  relations.    In  Occupational  Values,  females  valued 
wre  than  males  self-sa^^faction  and  surroundings  rather  than  manage- 
ment»  success »  prestige  and  economic  returns.    Females  valued  altruism 
more  than  males. 

* 

* 

'. 

.ERIC 

• 

SES  DIFFERENCE^ 


In  thi^^^fflple  o£  German  students,  29Z  of  the  factors  showed 
socioecononic  differences.    Lower-class  students  reported  coping 
nore  effectively  than  middle-class  children  with  task  achievement, 
anxiety  and  authority.    la  Occupational  Value^  the  lower-class  * 
students  valued  more  than  middle-class  %tudents  managemeat  and  security 
rather  than  esthetics,  prestige  or  following  father's  occupation. 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSICW  ANALYSES 

Reading  Achievement  ' 

There  were  several  factors  that  predicted  reading  achievement. 
Several  components  of  coping  with  anxiety  were  predictive;  that  is, 
those  children  who  approached  aaxiety  and  coped  effectively,  with  « 
positive  rather  than  depressive  affect,  were  good  readers.  Those 
children  who  did  not  engage  but  sought  aid  in  solving  anxiety-arousing 
problems  also  were  good  at  reading.    Students  with  high  achievement 
scores  alseOiad  positive  attitudes  toward  task  achievement  and  authority, 
but  not'^^auout  interpersonal  relations.    The^e  students  .placed  high  value 
on  independency  and  had  high  educational  aspirations.    The  aptitude 
measure  was  pi^edictive  of  reading  achievement,  but  the  BRS  did  not  add 
predictive  variance.    Additional  variables  associated  with  reading 
achievement  were  Hostile  non-coping  with  aggression,  valuing  altr\iism 
rather  than  success,  prestige  or 'economic  returns,  and  valuing  intel- 
lectual stiaulation,  creativity,  and  variety  rather  than  security. 
Good  r eaders  had  high  occupatiqnal  asp irations .  W 

Math  Achieveaent 

Students. who  received, high  math  achievement  scores  coped  well  with 
anxiety,  with  posi^ve  not  depressive  affect.    These  students-had  positive 
attitudes  toward  task  achievement  and  aut|iority  but  not  interpersonal 
relations.'    Because  of  an  instance  of  net  suppression 4  educational 
«apirat.ions  appeared  to  be  inversely  related  to  math  achievement 
(but  w^re  not,  in  their  direct  correlation).    The  Aptitu^le  and  Behavior 
Rating  Scale  were  both  predictive  o£  math  achievement.    Coping  with  task 
achi^eaeot  was  also  correlated  vith  math  achievement. 

'  Grade.  Point  Average       ,  ^ 

IPiere  vere  ao  coping  factors  that  were  predictive  of  grades  ip 
these  German^  students.    Valuing  independence  was  predictive  as  was 
aptitude  and  the  BRS.    The  laik  of  predictiveness  of  the  coping/moti- 
vation meaaurea  brings  into  qu^atioi^  the  validity  of  these  measures  for 
these  Gemm  atudeats.  *  - 

PfeRCEin  0^  VAREMCE 

Th«  percent  of  Variance  accounted  for  acrdSs  the  three  criterion 
varied  widely.    While  approxlaately  SOX  of  the  reading  achievement  was 
'predicted,  only  5Z  of  teacher  grades  w«re  predicted.    The  coping/ 
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BOtlvation  measures  were  valid  predictors  of  reading  and  math  achi^^^emetrt 
but  they  shoved  little  power  to  explain  teacher  gradesw    This  is  under- 
standable, however y  since  teacher^ grades -had  ^ery  little  relationship , 
themse'lv^y  to  ^either  reading*  (.28)  or  math  (.21)  achievement  scores. 
The  teaches  seem  to  have  gi^ed  on  clasdi^oom  behavior,  like  the  peers 
(BRS)»   ^  " 
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Table  2 
STAGE  III  . 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


4 


Loadings ' 


GEBMANY 

-  14  Year  Olds 

Factor 
1 

Factor 
2 

Factor 
3 

Factor 
*  -4 

Factbr 
5 

Factor 
6 

Factor  Factor 
7  8 

Factor 
9 

Factor 
10 

Itci 

64  Task  Achlevement-Attftude  ,.231 

-.*048 

-.205 

.120 

-\014 

<  .098 

.056 

.124 

.555* 

.125 

65  T.A. 

-  Stance 

.865* 

.133 

,114 

.169 

.010 

-.045. 
€ 

.103 

.013 

.060 

.043 

66  T.A. 

-  Engagement 

.843* 

.091 

.091 

.065 

-.043 

■  .044 

.1-45 

-.027 

-.038 

.097 

67  T.A. 

-  Aid/ Advice 

,798* 

,085 

-  .003 

.0d4 

-.065 
/ 

-.002 

,  .046 

.002 

-.024 

-.067 

.161 

'«f  T.A.- 

-Coping  Effect  ^ 

.786* 

-  .087 

.105 

.-.171 

-.040 

.16a.. 

.031 

.194 

.118 

69  T.A. 

-  Hostile  Aff» 

-.595*' 

.104 

.066 

-.101 

-.068 

-.131 

.183 

-.124 

-.,115 

.3(J^ 

70  T.A. 

-  Depressive  Aff. 

-.357 

-.004 

.061 

-.001 

.037 

.078 

-.0J3 

-.131 

-.314 

.382 

V 

.007 

71  T.A. 

7  Neutral  Aff. 

^763* 

-.043 

-.009 

.120 

.055 

■  .025 

-.037 

-.067 

-.331 

72  T.A. 

-  Posit'iWe  Aff* 

-.276 

-.059, 

-.116 

'-.056 

-.032 

.071 

-.005 

.435* 

-.011 

.170 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 

Attitude 

74  I.t.  -'Stance 

-.039 
.002 

.101  , 

■'P  ■ 

.880* 

.039 
-.043 

.086 

1  ' 
.043 

-.087 
-.008 

-.064 
.105 

-.095 
.069 

.118 
-.130' 

.520* 
-.024' 

-.291 
-.070 

75  l.R. 

-  EngageneAt 

.077 

.954* 

-.037 

,094 

,019 

.023 

.033 

.135 

.033 

.-.001 

76  l.R. 

-  Md/Advice 

.  .071 

.956* 

-.038 

.099 

.027 

.022 

.034 

.132 

•  .040 

.006 

77  l.R. 

-  Coping  Efffect 

.136 

.889* 

-.052 

.105 

.041  . 

.016 

.021 

.277 

.043 

-.025 

IS  l.R. 

-  Hostile  Affect 

-.113 

-.240 

-.067 

-.125 

-.027 

-.005 

■  .023 

-.862* 

-.074 

-.002 

|9,I.R. 
ao  l.R. 

81  i;r. 

-  Depressive  Aff. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

-  Positive  Aff. 

-.122 
.147 
.023 

-.206 
.295 
.041 

-.092 
.084 
.131  . 

-.033 
.113 
.199  , 

-.044 
.018 
.251 

-.113 
.045 
-.012 

-.202 
.053 
-.065 

.005 
.S35* 
-.169 

.086 
.037 
.068 

..4X8* 
-.149  . 
.079 

ERIC 
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STAGE  III 

•  SENTENCE 

COMPLETION 

r^le  2  (continued) 
GKUMlfT  -  14  Year  Olds 

Factor 
1 

Factor 
2 

Factor 
3 

Loadings 
Factor  Factpr  Factor 
4           5  6 

Factor 
7 

Factor 
8 

Factor 

Factor 
10 

L 

i2  Authority     Attitude  ^ 

.056  . 

-.034 

.187 

.166 

.060 

-.167 

-.081 

,350 

.487* 

.095 

83  Atttb*  -  Stance 

.121 

.296 

.092 

.^594* 

.066 

.034 

.188 

-.030 

.183 

-.044 

84  ^th*  -  Engagenent 

.083 

.038  . 

.089 

.757* 

.005 

-.052 

-.045 

-.009 

■  .*L56 

.180  ' 

85  Auth.  -  Afd/Advice 

.085 

.076- 

.027 

.761* 

.058 

-.07*, 

-.003 

-.050  . 

.215 

.183 

86  Auth.  '  -  Coding  Eff. 

.196 

.111 

-.002 

.888* 

.031 

.040 

.122 

.1314 

.021 

.008 

87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff. 

-.165 

...047 

.039 

-.678* 

-.019 

-.044 

-AlS 

-.169 

.311 

.168  ^ 

88  Auth.      Depress.  Aff. 

.023 

-.OlO 

-.119 

-.399 

.067 

-.119v- 

-.182 

.059 

-.155 

.181 

89.Auth.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.133 

-.035 

.029 

i804* 

-.019 

.101 

t 

.112 

.116* 

-.190 

-.243  - 

90  Aufch.  -  Positive  Aff. 

.000 

.000 

-.000 

.000^ 

.000 

-.000 

-.000 

,000 

-.000 

91  Anxiety  -  Attitude 

^.122  . 

.128 

.027 

.  13/ 

.115 

"  .064 

,'.263 

-.045 

.291 

:i91 

92  Aa^f  -  Stance 

.023 

.069 

■  .379 

.039 

.054 

.793* 

-.127 

-.010 

-.043 

-.043 

93  Anx.  -  Engagenent 

.057 

.003 

.889* 

.138 

.028 

.125 

-.119 

.006 

-.102 

*  .019 

94  Anx.'  -  Ak^vice 

.044 

-.056 

.891* 

.096 

.016 

.166 

-.087 

-.009 

-.125 

.000 

95  Aax.  -'Coping  Eff. 

.108 

.075 

.240 

.063 

-.026 

.788* 

.068 

-.005 

.065 

.024 

Anx.  -  Hdbtll«  Aff. 

-.157 

.036 

-.044 

-.100 

.033 

-.312 

-.118 

-.238 

.014 

-.622* 

97  Anx. Deprtsslve  Aff. 
'W'iiit^^  Neutral  Aff. 

-.114 

..080 

-.357 

-.050 

.039 

-.557* 

-.126 

-.033 

-.252 

.344 

•.277 

-.183  - 

- .615* 

.093 

-.093 

.090 

.271 

.137 

.245 

-.006  . 

9y£t.  -  Positive  Aff. 

ERLC  - 

-.103 

.117 

-.357 

*t 

.018 

.650 

.M4* 

-.114 

.051 

-.041 

.126 

ft 
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STAGE  III 
SENTENCE  CCmPh 


ttble  2  (continued) 


EUON 


«BHAHY  "  14  Year  Olds 


Loadings  « 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1-23456789 


Factor 
10 


\ 

V 

100 -Aggression  -  Stance 

-.105 

.071 

-.041 

.041 

.607* 

.176 

-.361 

-.014 

.129 

.040 

101  Agg.  -  Engageaent 

.021 

-.010 

-.020 

-.028^ 

.900* 

-.028 

.287^ 

.021  - 

.081 

.040 

102  Agg.  -  Aid/Advice 

.004 

.016 

-.025 

-.016 

.895* 

-.031 

.292 

.036  - 

.057 

/.046 

103  Agg.'  -  Coping  Effect 

.  .027 

.053 

.016 

.130 

.662* 

-.046 

.607* 

.048 

.010 

.ai8 

104  Agg. Hostile  Af f . 

-.094 

-.079 

.054' 

-.165 

-.169 

,041 

-.911* 

•00^' 

.054 

-.014 

105  Agg.  -  Depressive  Aff. 

.014 

.067 

.080 

-.174 

.066 

-.140 

.013 

-.154  - 

.290 

.427* 

106  Agg.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.092 

'.068 

-.068 

.195 

.157 

-.016 

.  907* 

".022  - 

.003 

-.060 

107  Agg.  -  Positive  Aff. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

♦  Tb€»«  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  uniOreighted 
acora  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 

 —  n— 


CgPIANY  >  14  Year  Olds 


table  5 
Stage  III  % 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALl^S 

Factor  11  Factor  12  Factor  13  Factor  14 
Loadiag       Loading       Loading  Loading 


Factor  15  Factor  16 
Loading  Loading 


Iti 


14 

Alt'ruisa 

-•057 

-.861*. 

-.102 

.117 

-.047 

.044 

45 

Esthetics 

J 

-.032 

■-.066 

V  -.059'' 

-.858* 

-,000 

.179 

16 

Indepc^ence 

-.016 

-.101 

^  .042 

-.007 

.925* 

.019 

17 

Msnageaent 

•►.471* 

.080 

-.208 

.399^ 

.173 

.468* 

Saccess  ^ 

-.477* 

.52i* 

-.209 

.099 

-.199 

.182 

19 

Self-Sat is faction 

.731* 

.025 

-.,022 

.060 

.162 

-.129 

20 

Intellectual 
StfBltetioh 

-  .083 

-.213 

.78&* 

.315 

-.074 

.097 

ai 

Creativity 

-.399 

.053 

.735* 

-.059 

.099 

-.146 

22 

Security  * 

-.026  ,  ' 

-.048 

-.511* 

.471* 

-.305 

■  .-.108 

23 

Prestige 

_r.415* 

.457* 

-.139 

-.547* 

-.070 

-.126 

24 

Economic  Returns 

-.182 

.689* 

-.318 

.152 

-^,070 

.206 

25 

Surrdiiidings 

.565* 

-.151  , 

-.094 

.029 

-i|^79 

.058 

26 

♦ 

Associates      «  ^ 

.699* 

'  .045 

-.123 

.078 

-.020 

:i89 

•27 

Variety 

.507* 

-.156 

.504* 

.-.134 

> 

-.079 

.114  ■ 

28 

Follow  father 

-.140 

-.111 

-.091 

.226. 

.018 

-.835* 

*  These  verieblf s  had  a  factor  loading 
ip^ehted  score  for  each  factor.  See 

ERic  :"■   '  ' 


bi  .40  or  better  and  were  tised  to  construct  a  uqit 
text  for  further  e3g>lanation. 
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Table  11 
catWAiism  Of  factors  acmss  samples 


G£KH4Jnr  "  14  Y»*r  01d« 


^  Factor  factor 
DtslfRMloQ  A^br«- 
 vlatlon 


C<SC) 

C<SC) 
C(SC) 
C<SC) 

C(SC) 

C(SC) 

C<SC) 

C(SC) 

OVAL 

OVAL, 

OVAL 

OVAL 
OVAL 
QVAL 


Staga  I 

oat  Ion 


XI 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

$ 

9 
iO 
11 
12 

14 
15 
16 


^:opM^  ^rt^V^Taafc  AchieveMot 

Copaa  with  Inearparaonal  Rclatioos 

Copaa  iHeh  Anxlacy'vla  Eagagcmeoc  and  .not  seeklos 
Ald/Advlce  wUh  Hautral  Affect       '  ^  • 

Copaa  with  Authority  t 

Copea  with  Aggreaaloo 

Copta  affactively^^rtth  Anxiaty  via  Stance  with  Poaitive 
not  Oapraaalva  Affect  ^ 
Copaa  effectively  with  Aggreaaion  with  Heiitral.  not 
aoatile  Affect 

Poaitive  Affect  toward  Taak  Achieveaeot;  Neutral,  not 
Boatlle  Affect  toward  Interperapnal  Relations 
Poaitive  Attitude  toward  laalc  Acbieveaent,  Interperaoaal 
ulatiopa  and  Authority 

Oapraaalva  Affect  toward  Interperaonal  Relatiooa  and 
^Aggreaaion;  without  Boatlle  Affect  toward  Anxiety 
Values  Self'Satiafactlon,  §urro«ndinga ,  Aaaoxiatea.  ^ 
Variety;  doesn't  value  KanageiMnt,  Saccesa,  and  Prestige. 
Values  Succaas.  Preatige,  and  Ecoootaic  Retuma;  doesn't 
value  Altmlaa. 

Valuta  Intellectual  StUulation,  Creativity,  and  Variety: 
doean't  value  Security      '  , 
Valuea  Security;  doesn't  value  Esthetica  and  PrMtige 
Valuea  Independence 

Valuea  Managcaent;  doesn't  value  Following  Father 'a 
Occ»^tion  •  ^ 
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Table  13 
SIGHIFICAHT  SEX  DIFreRENCES* 


GERMANY  t  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Probability 
Level 

.C(SC)3     F  <'M**  Copes  with  Anxiety  ^ 

with  neutral  Affect.  £  <  .009 

M     Positive  Affect  toward  Task  Achieyement 
with  neutral,  not  hostile  Af fefct^iCoward 
^  Interpersonal  Relations.  £^  .036 

C(SC)9     F  >  M     Positive  attitude  toward  Task  Achievement, 
^  Authority  and 

Interpersonal  Relations.       ,  £  <  .032 

C(SC)10    F  >  tl.    Depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 

.Relations  and  Aggression  without  hostile 

Affect  toward  Anxiety.  £  <  .004 

OVAL  11    F  >  M     Values  ISelf-satisf action  and  Surrotmdings; 

doean't  value  Management,  Success,  and 
"Prestige.       '       '      •  '  £  <  .001 

.  ♦  s 

OVAL  12    F  <  M     Valued  Success,  Prestige,  and  Economic 

Returns;  doesn't  value  Altruism.  p  <  .006 


*  6/17  A^Sijt^  of  the/  significance  tests  were  significant  abpve  chance.  - 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf .  €odbout,  Mardton, 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977).  ^  - 

F  .  Female    M  -  Male 
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Table  15 
SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERtNCES* 


GERMANY  -  14  Year.  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Probability 
Level 

C(SC)1    L  >  M**  Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement 

with  neutral,  not  hostile  Affect.       ^        £  <  ,045 


C(SC)3    L  >  M     Copes  with  Anxiety  w^h  neutral  Affect.      £  <.012 

C(SC)A    L  >  M     Copes,  effectively  with  Authority  with 

neutral,  not  hostile  Affect.  p.  < 


OVAL  14  L  >  M     Values  Security;  doesn' t  viLue  Esthetics 

and  Prestige.  "  p   <  .027 

"OVAL  16  L  >  }}     Values  Management,  but  doesn't  Follow  ' 

Father.  £  <  :023 


V 


■V 


  • 

S/17  (29X)  oi  the  significance ^ests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  Indicjites  the. results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston, 
Borlch,  Vaughan,  1977). 


L  -  Lpwct  Class   M  -  Middle  Clas« 
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Table  17a. 
Stage  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


OTRMANY  - 

14  Year  Olds 

CRITERION 

:  Reading  Achie>«einent 

Predictor 
Variables : 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

R  Change 

-C(S0)3 

6.0^ 

.02 

.18 

.03 

.03 

'C(SC)6  • 
C(SC)9 

6.97 

'  .009 

.26 

^    .07.  • 

.03 

5.45 

.02 

■       .30'"  / 

.09 

.03  " 

OVAL  15  ^ 
ED  ASP 

14.26 
113.53 

.001 
.001  . 

.  39  -  , 
.69- 

.16 

X  ,  .4/ 

.06 

RAVEN 

19.59 

.001 

.72 

'•'52' 

•  05 

.1.18 

NS 

• 

• 

It 

Additional 

Explanatory  Variables: 

•  <• 

pr 

P 

r 

p 

-C(SC)7 

-"\5^ 

.05 

-OVAL  12 
* 

-.17 

^  .05' 

OVAL  13 

4 

.21  < 

-  .05 

OCC  ASP 

• 

.43, 

..05 

\ 
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Ta^l7b.  .  1^ 
^      '       .  '\  .    "    Stage  III   '  .  '  ^ 

^  DESCrTpTIOH  of  KEGREgSION  FACTORS  ^  ' 

GEBMANy'-  14  Year  Olds*   CRITERION:  Reading  AcUeveroent 

Predictor    ^  .    .  '      f    '      '  . 

*  Variables:  >  ^ 

-C(SC*)3  -Tyoes.not  Engage,    but  does  seek  aid  to  cope  with  Am^iety;  does 
,      not  have  neutral  Affect, 

''C(SC)6^  Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via  Stance  with  positive,  not 
depressi^  Affect.  •  ^ 

C(SC)9  «  Positive  attitude  toward  Task  Achievement  and  Authority  bat 
^     .    not  Interpersonal  Relation^     ^  #       r  , 

-  -  y  ) ,  r  ■  ■  • 

OVAL  15-  Values  Independence  .  . 

ED  ASF  ■  Educational  Aspiration 
^    "    .RAVEN    »  Raven  Progressive  Matrices'  ''''  .  - 

\  BRS       -  Behavior  ilating  Scale  ' 


/       Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


^CCSC)7  -  Does  not  cope  with  Aggressipn  but  Is  hostile 

-QVAL^  12  •  Dlsvalues  Success,  Prestige,  and  Economic  Returns;  values 
Altruism.      '  ,  ^  . 

r  '  OVAL  yr^  Values  Intellectual  Stimulation,  Creativity,  and^afiety;  does 
not  value  Security.  ^  • 

-  '  •  * 

dec  ASP  •  Occupational  Aspiration 
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Table  19a. 
Stage  III 
REGRESSIOtT  ANALYSIS, 


t   



GERMANY  -  14  Year  Olds 

CRITERION 

:  Math  Achievegu^nt 

_J»dictor 

Variables:-  F 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

'  2 

R  Change 

C(SC)6  5.13 

.03 

.16 

.03 

.03 

C('SC)9  4.08 

.22 

.05 

.02  ~ 

-ED  ASP  10.29 

.002 

.31 

.10' 

.05 

RAVEN        ^  27.18 

.001 

f 
.46 

.21 

.11 

BRS  6.83 

.01 

.49 

•24 

« 

.03  • 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables:- 

A. 

pr 

P 

r 

P 

^«(SC)1 

* 

• 

•  .15 

.05 

• 

« 

•* 

9 

530 


y      Table  19b. 
^         Stage  111 
*  .  ^  D£SCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

GERMANY  ^  14  Year  Olds   CRITERION;  Math  Achleveroent 

I   —  —  '  -  — 

Predictor  '  * 
Variables  r     V,  - 

C(SC)6  «  Copes  j^iell  Anxiety 

C(SC)9  ^  Positive  attitude^ toward  Task  Achievement  and  Authority,  and 
"  ^  Interpersonal  Relations. 

-ED  ASP  «  Educational  Aspiration 

♦  — 

HAVEN    -  Raven  Progressive  Matrices  -  ' 

BRS       »  Behavior  Rating  Scale" 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 
C(SC)1  -  Copes  well  with  Task  Achievement 


Table  21a. 
Stage  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


GERMANY  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 
Variably 

OVAL  15 

RAVEN 

BRS 


4.50 
5.11' 
24.44 


p 

Multiple  R 

.,  r2 

2 

R  Change 

.04 

.  .15 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.22 

.05 

.03 

.001 

.40 

-16 

/  .11 

9 

# 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 
-    •  -   EI^  


■  ■       »      ■                                        ^_    "  ■ 

• 

Table  211^. 
Stage  III 

DESCRIPTIOH  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

.        GERMANY  -  14  Year  Olds'                          CRITERION:  Grade 

Point  Average 

-  Predictor                             y  * 
Variables: 

- 

OVAL  15  •  Values  Independence  \ 

RAVEN  •  Raven  Progressive  Matrtces 

BRS     •  .Behav^ior  Rating  Scale  ^                     .  ^ 

• 

\ 

fl 

•                                        -  * 

* 

• 

f 

* 

• 

I           *             .    .  • 

• 

r 

*•  • 
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Table  22 
PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 


(^RMANY  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  ^11 


Reading  Achievements    Math  Achievement  (3PA 


Aptitude  (unique)  5Z 
Coplng/Hotlvatlon  (unique)  17.5% 


11.  A% 
5.4Z 


2.5Z 
1.12 


Total 


521.  . 


21Z 


4. 92 


« 


CORK 


Table  23 
AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 


GERMANY  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Reading 

Math 

CPA 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement      CPA  ^ 


.^6 
.21 
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ITALY  -  10  YEAR  Ol^S  ~  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSIC^ 

This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns 
associated  with  achieven^t  in  Italian  10  year  old  students  from  the 
1965  (Stage  .1)  and  1968-(Stage  III)  samples.    The  results  include 
factor -analyses  of  the  cop ing/raotivationai  instruments:  Sentence 
Completion,  Occupational  Values,  and  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory. 
The  factor  comparison  findings  are  presented,  indicating  the  degree 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  samples  -of  Italiaa  students.  Sex 
and  socioeconomic  status  differences  are  then  described.  Finally, 
the  regression  analyses  are  delineated  in  order  to  show  the  specific 
factors  that  predicted  and  explained  achievement  for  these  students. 

FACTOR  ANALYSES  '  ^ 

SenX^nce  Completion 

Factor  analyses  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted, 
for  both  Stages  I  and  III,  in  ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  o^  the  total  variance.   .These  variables  groifped 
primarily  according  to  behavior  areas,  e«g.,  aggression  variables 
loading  on  one  factor^ 'authority  variables  on  another.    The  Stage  I 
analysis  appears  in  Table  1.   'There  were  three  general  factors 
corresponding  .to  coping  with  aggression,  authority,  and  anxiety.  All 
included  a  neutral,  not  negative  affect,  in  the  respective  behavioral 
area.    Coping  with  interpersonal  relations  was  described  by  two 
factors  (5  and  7),    Unit  weights  were  honstructed  using  those 
variables  having  a  factor  loading  (>_  .40).    For  exmple,  factor  1 
consisted  of  all  five  variables  dealing  with  coping  with  anxiety. 
Factors  8-10  also  tended  to  have  variable  loadings  grouped  according 
to  sub-aspects  of  the  behavioral  areas.    The  Stage  III  factor  analysis 
(Table  2)*  yielded  the  srame  tendencies,  with  five  major  factors  cor- 
responding to  each  of  the  respective  behavioral  area|^ 

As  these  factors  appeared  to  be  yielding  similar  results,, a 
comparison  of  rtre  first  five  factors  was  examined  (see  Table  3).  These 
factors  werehlghly  similar,  with  respective  percentages  of  common 
variables  across  stages  of  lOOZ,  75Z,  lOOZ,  40Z,  and  60Z*    Many  of 
the  variables  which  did  not  load  higher  than  ,40  on  both  stages  still 
showed  simUar  direction.    While  the  program  RELATE  could  not  be  run 
due  to  different  numbers  of  variables  in  the  two  stages,  these 
factors  were  considered  "identical**,"  and  appeared  to  indicate  a  — 
stable  "Italian"  construct  system  at  ag^  10,  that  defined  coping 
skills  in  the  five  areas,  separately. 

Occupational  Values 

Factor  malysel  of  the  Occupational  V^^ea  variables  yielded 
six  factors  in  both  Stages  1  and  III.    Once  agaiji,  variables  having 
a  factor  loading  >^  ,.40  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score 
for  each  factor  (see  analyses'  in  Tables  4  and  5) , 
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A  comparison  pf  the  Occupational  Values  factors,  according  to 
the  RELATE  factor  comparison  method,  is  represented  in  Table  6. 
Four  of  the  Six  factors  were  "identi^l,"  having  a  cosine  of  v9  or 
better  (interpreted  like  a  correlation  coefficient).    The  othm 
two  factors    were  "sii^ilar"  (cosine  of  .85  and  .83).    Table  7^ 
depicts  the  item  comparison  of  these  six  factors  across  the  two 
stl%esi    The  results  of  this  comparison  indicated"  strong  similarity 
in  value  constructs  across  time  for  Italian  10  year  old  students. 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

The  factor  analysis  of  the, Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI) 
'for  Stage  I  is  illustrated  in  Table  9.    This  was  a  self -report 
measure  of  coping  ^f ectiveness.    Tt^o  factors  emerged:  Positive 
poping,  and  ineffective  or  defensive  responding.    Curiously,  the 
variable  of  passive  defensive  behavior,  normally  a  negative 
measure,  also  loaded  with  the  coping  variables  indicating  that 
students  who  reported  effective  coping  also  i?eported  some  passive 
defensive  behavior.     (This  pattern  appeared  in  the  Mexican  sample, 
as  well.)  y 


In  Stage  III,  the  SAI  was  an  entirely  different  questionnaire. 
The  factor  analysis  is  shown  in^Table  10,' and  one  factor  emerg^. 
This  factor  indicated  effectived  coping  across  four  of  the  five 
behavioral  areas.    While  anxiety  loaded  in  the  same  direction,  it 
was  not  significantly  loaded..  * 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  COMPARISONS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 

The  summary,  of  the  comparison  of  all  factors  ^rom  the  first  and 
second  samples  is  presented  in  Table  11.    The  comparison  was  made 
between  the  Sentence  Completion  and  Occupational  Value^  instruments, 
which  were  administered  to* both  samples.     (The  SAI  wafi(  re-designed  fo^ 
the  seemd  sample.)    Table  11  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  general 
comparability  of  the* factor  structures  across  the  two  samples.  If 
a  factor^ in  one  sample  had  no  corresponding  factor  .in  the  other  sample 
the  factor  retained  its  original  designation.    For  example,  the  ^ 
Sentence  Completion  factor  C(SC)6  of  Stage  I  had  no  comparable  factor 
in  ^e  second  stage.    If,  however,  a  factor  did  have  a  comparable 
facto^  In  the  other  sample,  it  would  receive  a  new  designation. 

^"'"'The  comparison  of  the  Sentence  Completion  factors  was  madfi^  on 
the  ba^s  of  their  factor  content,  described  earlier.    The  first  five  ^ 
factors  vere  very  similar  and  will  be  referred  to  as  "identicar* 
factors.    These  factors  received  a  Roman  numeral  designation,  as 
indicated  In  Table  11.  '  , 

> 

The  Occupattimal  Values  instrument  was  compared  by  the  RELATE 
factor  comparison  method.    Four  of  these  factors  were  considered 
identical  (RELATE  valif^  .9  or  better).    Two  of  these  Occupational' 
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Values  factors  were  called  "similar"  (RELATE  value  6f^  ,80  to  ,90) 
and  they  ticeived  an  alphabetic  designation.    For  example*  similar 
,  factox  "A"  cpnsisted  of  original  factor  OVAL  12  in  Stage  I  and  factor 
OVAL  11  in  Stage  III.    The  unique  factors  in  eaVh  sample  are  listed 
below  th^e'  on  Table  11,  having  no  comparable  factor  itr  the  other* 
sample. 

In  the  Italian' 10  year  old  sample,  five  Seutence  Completion 
factors  were  identical  across  stages.    There  were  four  identical  » 
factors  In  the  Occupational  Values  comparison  and  two  of  the  six 
comparisons  were,  similar .    These  results  indicate  that  the  factor 
structures  in  the  two  samples  were  highly  similar.    The  coping  and 
motivation  patterns  represented  by'^these  factors*  may  remain  stable 
in  the  Italian  10  year  old  student  population. 

.  SEX  DIFFERENCES 

4tage  I  sex  differences  are  listed  in  Table  12.  Twenty-two 
percent  of  the  factors  showed  differences.    Males  tended  to  report 
themselves  as  coping  more  effectively  with  anxiety.    Males  also  con- 
fronted and  engaged  problems  iti  Interpersonal  relations  more  than 
females.    As  for  Occupatibnal  Values,  females  more  than  males  prefer- 
red pleasant  surroundings  and  associates  rather  than  creativity. 
Also,  girls  more  than  boys  valued  esthetics.  ^ 

In  Stage  III»  twenty-three  percent  of  the  factors  showed  tiif- 
fei^ces  due  to  sex.    Males  in  this  sampie  coped  more  effectively  with 
aggression  than/females*    The  boys  more  than  girls  ^Iso  had  more 
positive  affect\oward  task  achievement,  along  with  hostile,  not    ^  * 
depressive  af f ectVoward  interpersonal  relations  and  a  negative  attitud 
about  anxiety-arousing  situations.    On  Occupational  Values,  females 
valued  independence,  surroundings  and  associates  rather  than  prestige 
more  than  boys.    On  the  self-report  of  coping^jnales  indicated  they 
engaged  iA  more  coping  behavior  than  girls.'  *  .Vr 

Only  one  factor  showed  a  similar  sex  difference  ayoss  both 
cohorrs.    This'  indicated  that  females  more  than  males  prefer  pleasant 
.8urroan<iing8  ^nd  associates. 

^^ES  DIFFERENC 

In  S^age  v,  twenty-two.  percent  of  the  factori<,had  differences  due 
to  aocioecom»p\c  status.  '  Lower-class  students  expressed  more  negative 
and  positive  fJblings,  rather  than  neutral  affect,  t0|fard  authority. 
OD.OccupatttfDal  Values,  lower-^class  children  put  more  yalue  qn  success, 
prestige  and  economic  returns  rather  than  following  father's  occupation 
compared  irlth  the/middle  class.    l!^ef  claaa  more  than  middle-class. 
*     children  valued  esthetics.    Lower-class  children  also  reported  more 
defensive  behaivior  than  middle-class  children. 
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In  the  Stage  III  sample,  twenty-three  percent  of  the^ factors 
evidenced  socioecononic  differences.    Lower-class  children  coped 
better  with  aggression  than  middle-class  children,  in  a  neutral  not 
hostile  fashion.    On  Occupational  Values  the  middle  class  preferred 
altruism  and  self-satisfaction  over  management  or  economic  returns, 
more  than  the  lower-class  students.    Lower-class  children  more  than 
middle-class  childtfen  preferred  success  and  prestige  rather  than 
following  father's  occupation.    Middle-class  students  valued  esthetics'  * 
•jior%  than  lower-class  students. 

Comparing  acrpss  samples,  there  were  two  identical  factors-that 
showed  socioecononic  differences.    In  both  samples,  lower-class 
st^ude^ts  more  than  middle-class  students  preferred  success,  prestige, 
and  economic  returns  to  following  father*s  occupation.    The  other 
factot  showed  opposite  effects  in  the  two  samples.    In  the  first  sample;, 
lower-class  students  preferred  esthetics,  but  in  the  second  sample  the 
middle  class  preferred  esthetics.    Overall,  there  were  almost  no 
insistent  social  class  differences  across  both  Samples. 

SU>WARY  OR. REGRESSION  ANALYSES 

Reading  Achievement       ^  '    -  \ 

Predictors  of  reading  achievement  in  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Tables 
16a  and  16b.    Good  readers  coped  w^ll  with  anxiety.    These  students 
valued  esthetics  and  want^  to  attain  high  educational  aspirations. 
They  had  high  aptitude  scores  and  were  rated* by  their  peers  as  good 
copers.    Additionally,  they  valued  following  father's  occupation  rather  » 
than  success,  prestige       economic  returns;  and  they  valued  gecurlty 
rather  than  presti^.    High  occupational  aspirations  were  *also  cor- 
related with  high  riding  achievement.  ^ 

The  predictors  of  reading  achievooent  in  Stage  III  are  presented 
in  Tables  17a  and  17b.    Coping  with  interpersonal  relations  sig^ifi-  • 
cantly  predicted  reading  achievement.    Good  readers  also  valued 
intellectual  stimulation,  creativity  and  variety.    These  students  had 
high  educational  aspirations  and  aptitude  scores.    Their  peers  gave 
them  high  c^ing  scores*    High  oc^pational  aspirations  were  also 
correlated«mth  reading  scores, 

»         '  . —  •  • 

The  student's  reading  8core3  had  some  similar  predictors  or 
correlates  in  both  samples.    In  both  samples,  educational .and  occupational 
aspirations  were  positively  related  to  rejj^ding  achievement.    Peer  rat- 
ings on  copings  and  aptitude,  were  also  predictive  of  good  reading 
abiliti^, 

*  • 

Math  AcKieveaent 

The  predictors  of  math  achievemtet  in  Stage  I  appear  in  Tables  ISa 
and  I8b.%  Students  with  high  math  scores  did  not  cope  effectively  with 
task  achievement  and  showed  negative,  not  neutral  affect.    They  valued 
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following    father's    occupation    rather    than    success,  prestige  or 
economic  returns.    Students  who  received  good  math  scores  also  had 
high  aptitt^e  scores  and  sought  to  attain  high  educational  goals. 
Their  paer^  rated  them  as  good  copers. 

In  Stage  III  (Tables  19a  and"  19b),  students  who  were  good  at 
math  did  not  cope  well  with  aggression  (SC)';  howayer»  they  reported 
coping  well  with  all  types  of  problems  on  a  self-report  measure 
(SAI).    They  valued  intellectual  stimulation,  creativity  and  variety. 
High  educational  aspirations  and  aptitude  scores  were  predictors  of 
math  achievement.    Peer  ratings  did  not,  however,  predict , math  scores. 

The  predictors  that  were  consistent  in  the  two  samples  of 
students  were  educational  aspirations  and  aptitude  scores.    The  coping 
scores  and  values  that  predicted  achievement  wtfre  different  in  the 
two  samples.  ^ 

Grade  Point,  Average 

Tables  20a"  and  20b  .present  the  predictors  of  Grade  Point  Average 
in  Stage  I.*    Students  who  received  good  grades  had  positive  affect 
toward  interpersonal  relations  and  task,  achlevemetit.    These  student* 
valued  esthetics  and  also  preferred  following  father's  occupation"^ 
rather  than  success,  preatige  or  economic  returns.    High  educational 
aspirations  and  aptitude  scores  were  related  to  high  gi^ades.  These 
students*  peers  rated  them  as  good  copers.    Occupatibn^l  aspirations 
were  also  correlated  >0th.  grades. 

In  Stage  III  (Tables  ^a  and  21b)  teachers  gave  good  grades  to 
students  who  coped  weir  with  anxiety,  and  who  valued  altruism  and 
self-satisfaction  rather  than  management  or  economic  returns. 
Aptitude  and  eduiiational  aspirations  affected  grades.    Peers,  too, 
rated  tho^e  ^students.who  won  hign  grades'^ from'  teachers  as  good  cdpers. 
Grades  we^e*  corr'elated,  as  .well^Awith  occupational  aspirations. 

Consistent  predict<frs  or  correlates  in  the  two  samples  w^re 
educational  and  occupational  aspirations.    Peer  rating^  and  aptitude 
scores  also  predicted  teacher  grades  in  both  samples.    The  predictive 
coping  values  factors,  however,  were  different  in  the  two  samples. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE 

In  order  to  assess  the  practical  usefulness  of  these  measures,  for 
possible  educational  use,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  pwcent  of 
variance  accounted  for  l>y  aptitude  and  coping/motivation  variables,  both 
uniquely  and  together,  in  accounting  for  success  -on  the  criterion 
measures.    To  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  aptitude,  this  lirariable 
was  entered  into  the  regression  equation  following  the  coping/motiva^ 
tion  var i^j^Sjj        emit i^Bly ,  to  assess  the  unique  contribution  of 
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Che  coping/motivation  variables,  dptitude  was  entered  followed  by 
the  coping/motivatioBal  variables.    The' unique  variance  of  both 
aptitude  and  coping/no tivat ion  variab;|.es  was  that  increment  in 
variance  "explained  "  beyond  that  acc6^nted  for  by  other  variables. 
The  result^*  of  these  analyses  are  listed  in  .Table  2^. 

Aptitude  was  an  Important  predictor  is  Stage  I,  uniquely  accouttt- 
ing  for  17,2%  of  the  variance  in  reading,  12.7%  in  math;  and  1.2.2% 
in  GPA.|  Coping/motivation  accounted  uni'quely  f<5r  6.4%  in  reading. 
4.1%  in/math,  and  10.2%  in  GPA.    The  total  variance  accounted  for 
by  both>^ets  of  variables  ranged  fTom.  20%  to  30%. 

In  Sra^  III,  aptitude  and  coping/motivation  variables  contributed 
about  equally  to  each  criterion.    Aptitqde  uniquelS^  accounted  for  8.5% 
of  reading,  10. 5%       math,  and  12.8%  of  GPA.  Coping/motivation 
uniqirely  accounted  for  10.5%  of  reading;  7.6%  of  math/  17.1%  of  GPA. 
The  total  variance  explained  ranged  iron  approximately  22%  td  37%. 
These  results  indicate  that  botH  aptitude  and  coping/motivation  were 
important  predictors  of  10  year  olds*  school  success  in  Italy. 

/  -  ' 
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?Able  1 
STAGE  I  ^ 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


ITALY  -  10  Year  Olds 


Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  2  3  4  5  6.7  ^ 


Factor  Factor  Factor 
8,9  10 


Itaa 


39* 

Attitude  -'Authority 

-.002 

.004 

.129 

-.031 

.084 

-.058 

-.031 

40 

Att*-»  Interpersonal 

AcXOLXUnS 

.001 

-.130 

,121 

.019 

-.046- 

-^.039 

.091 

41 

Att.-  Task  Achievement 

-.009 

.086 

-.062 

.055 

' -.081 

-.130 

.058 

43 

Aggression  -  Stance 

"^.007' 

.880* 

.094 

-.010 

-.001 

'  .049 

-.050 

44 

Aggression  -  Engagement 

-.141 

.^5* 

a20 

-.060 

.028 

.087 

-.164 

45 

Aggression  -  Coping  Eff. 

.055 

, .964* 

.041 

.061 

-.032 

7.048 

.027 

46 

Aggression  -  Neg.  Affect 

-.047 

-.844* 

.018 

-.115 

.043 

.095 

"  -  -.  164 

47 

Aggression  -  Pok.  Affect 

.047  ■ 

.844* 

-.018 

.115 

-.043 

-.095 

.164 

48 

Authority  -  Stance  , 

.023 

.087 

.845* 

.103 

*059 

-.007 

-.065 

49 

Authority  -  Engagement 

.096 

.038 

.760* 

-.093 

.057 

-.002 

.009 

50 

Authority  -  Coping  Eff. 

.041 

.061 

.856* 

.126 

-.070 

.033 

.037 

5X 

Authority  -  n/f^  Affect 

.-.086 

-.048 

-.529* 

-.096 

.139 

' -.059 

-.174 

52 

Authority  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.110 

.064 

.443* 

.  091 

-.073 

.055. 

.145 

53 

Authority  -  Pes.  Affect 

-.117  • 

-.073 

.313 

.oil 

.-.270 

.009 

.108 

54 

Anxiety  -.Stance 

.946* 

•-.009 

.069 

.037 

.038 

fb03 

.049 

55 

^xiety  -  Enp,agc»ent 

.  759* 

.001  . 

.0^ 

.045 

-.046 

-.110 

56  '^Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff . 

.949* 

.019 

.0^9 

.013 

.017 

-.017 

.052 

57 

Anxiety  -  lieg.^  Affect  • 

-.953* 

.003 

-.015 

-.002 

7.008 

-.043 

-.083 

58 

Anxiety  •  Neutral  Aff. 

• 

,953* 

< 

-.003 

.015 

;oo2 

.008 

..043 

« 

.083 

-.012 
.045 

.015 
.036 
.067 

-.019 
.108 

-.108 
.004 
.034 

-.328 
.729* 

-.837* 
.559* 

-.052 

-.072 

.001 
.02  7 
-.027 


.684>* 
.%^7* 

.618* 
.163 
.287 
L034 
.223 
-.223 
.119 
.049 
.062 
.059  ' 
-.052 
-.023 
-.024 
-.000 
-.014 
-.020 
.020 


.011 
-.025 

.101 
-.052 
-.101 

.006 
-.066 

.066 

.009 
-.031 

.034 
-.044 

.033 

.042 
-.004 

-.017 
-.050 
.050 
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.  STAGE  I 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


ITALY  -  10  Year  Olde  (continued) 


ictor 

Fac tor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor" 

Factor  Factor" 

. 

Fac to K 

Factor 

2 

3 

^  4 

5 

6 

/  / 

Q 

9 

10 

-,059 

.021 

/045 

.040 

.>»* 

.023 

-.023 

-.086 

.086 

-.040 

.008 

.205 

.0S8 

.900* 

-.007 

-.036 

-.070 

-.063 

.074 

.061 

.851* 

-.000 

.  350 

.065 

-.070. 

.040 

.029 

'.071 

-.060 

971* 

1  ^15 

.025 

-.051 

-.007 

.036 

-.091 

.071 

'  .017 

,974* 

-^14 

.021 

.031 

-.053 

053' 

_  032 

.  002 

'.  164 

-.008 

-.002 

IT/ 

-.174 

.  .075 

"  .227 

-.  338 

.468* 

.040 

.041 

-.005 

.899* 

.033 

.246»' 

-.00'6 

.049 

.038 

.054 

-.012 

< 

-.043 

.875* 

.042 

-.088 

.015 

,-.126 

-.0^7 

.007 

.026 

...064 

.669* 

.071 

.633* 

.123 

.188  * 

.079 

.001 

-.100 

-.095 

-.027 

-,922* 

.078 

-.113 

-.123 

T073 

.030 

.030 

.071 

-.039 

.884*. 

-.003 

-.021 

-.419* 

.005 

-.053 

.096 

.021 

.105. 

-.118 

-.109 

.201 

.877* 

59  /Interpersonal  Relations  -.025 

J       -  Staace 
¥^  IFR  -  Engagewnt  . 

41    IPR  -  Coping  Eff. 

62  IFR  -  HeJsatlve  Affect 

63  IFR  -  Neutral  Affect 

-  Positive  Affect 
65    Task  Achleveaent 


.  .04S 
.016 
-.029 
^.068 
-.144 
Stance  .071 

66  Task  Ach.  -  l^ga^ement  .016 

67  Task  Ach.  -'Coping  Eff.  ai3 
.68  Task  AQh.  -  Neg.  fcect '  -.085 
69  ^  Task  Ach.  -  ijeutral  Vf  f .  .043 
lb    task  Ach.  -  PosTTlrtict  .054 


56 


*  Thaas  variables  had  a  fac  tor*  loading  of  .40^  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
,   scots  i^t  facH  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation..  , 
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imY  -  10  Year  Olds 


Tabl6  2 

STAGE  HI 

SENfENCE  UOMPLETION  . 
.  ^  t  Loadings  '   ^  * 

^Fa<*tor  Tactar  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  FactjM!^ -Factor 
1  2        .3^         A  5  6  7         '8  ^'10 


^  task  Aphttvement-Attitude  .127  .0A5  -.120  .069  ,-.164  .064  -.125  .031  .550*  -.13^ 
65  T.X.  «•  Stanca  *         .S95*    .012      .07A      .093    -.054    -.OIL     .011      .059      .145  .039 


-T. A.  -  Engagement  .845*    .076      .062      .116      .056      .070.   .057      .()44      .U2-  .^17 


4. 


67/ J- A.  -  Aid/ Advice    *         ,.788*    .149  .    .039^     ;i57    -.016  .028      .108  ^-.003      s031  --083 

T. A.  -  Coping  Effect           .914*    .034      .048      .169  '-. 051  .012^     .093  .056      .084  .111 

69  T. A.  -V  Hostile  <ffe^t       -.580*    .002    -.027    -.119    -.176  -^28      .101  -.088  '-.079  .118 

•  ^  •                                                      ^  '  * 

.025      .122  .338    -.114  .  .068      .293  -.231 

'.022      .048  -!*237    -.^055  -.035    -.190  -^054 

'JDM    -^&5  \l95,.    .214  '   .108      .079  '  ^417* 

.110    -.041  ?19/    ':il7  ,   .634*   '.132*  .174 

4.  ^  " 

.113*     .019  .030      .013  -.108    v-.034  ^09r 

.lAA      .001  .081      ,084  -.008    -.02A  .014 

.155    -.004  .082  -^^077  -.008    -,023  .018 

.131      .034  ■*'017  -.029  •  .095  .011 

78  I.R.  -  Ho»tile  Affect         |012' >.5l5*  -.009;    ."032'  -,079  .152  ■  t.044  -.214  '-.J04',  ..476* 

*79  I.R.  -  Depri»»ive       r    -.078^^ -.259"  -.001      .oVs      ,029  *  '.465*  -  .054  .210    -..194  -.587* 

^  IJL  -  Neut^l  Aff.             .'bSl^'   .652**.Q^y  -.0>8--^.061,  -'.47'2*    :0l'4'  .066    ''.282'  .0*6 

.tL  I.R.'  -  EotitiWjsVf,         -.027    -.015   .-'.0^4      .629  ;|^.084*  -.0/1  .-.1G1-* -.,Qj88    -;.302  ]^.o'39 


7Q  T.A.  -  Depressive  Aff . 

-.629* 

.  .000 

-.045 

71  T.A.      Neutral  Aff. 

.845* 

.012  ■ 

.110 

72  T.A.  -  Positive  Aff. 

^.160 

-.037  , 

-.173 

73  Interpersonal  Relations' 
Attitude 

.lis 

-.0^5  ~ 

* 

\ 

74  I.R.  -  Stance 

.123 

.'863* 

.104 

75  I.R.  -  En^age^nt 

1.045 

.925* 

!095 

76  I.R.  -Aid/ Ad vice 

77  ;i^R.  -  Coping  Effect, 

•^044 
.056 

.926* 
.924* 

.097 
.061 

I 
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>  STAGE  III  , 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Table  2  (continued) 
ITALY  -  10  Year  Olda 


Loadings 


Itm 


82  Authority  -  Attitude  " 

"  .160 

-.016 

.051-  ^ 

..128 

«3^Attth* 

-  Staitce 

.119 

'  .190 

.104 

.830* 

84  Auth* 

-  Engagement 

.238 

'  .061 

.080 

.848* 

85  Auth* 

-  Aid/Advice 

.222 

.102 

.092 

.880* 

86  Atith.* 

-  Coping  Eff, 

.165 

.180 

.120- 

..792* 

87  Auth. 

Hostile  kiii 

-.070 

-.037 

-.001 

-.J.47 

-  Depress.  Aff. 

-.057, 

-.072 

-.051 

-.499* 

^  Auth« 

-  H^tral  l^ff . 

.096 

.089 

.047 

,549* 

90  iut^ 

-  Positive  Aff. 

•  * 

,-.000 

-.000 

.000 

-.ooa ' 

91  4ixiety  *  Attitude 

-.050 

-.0A6 

-.01^ 

-.032 

.92  Anx.  - 

Stance 

.075 

'  .077; 

.840* 

.060^ 

93  Anx.  - 

Engagement 

.  .038 

.01ft 

.801* 

.093 

Ald/Advlce 

■  .028 

.003 

.791* 

.'088 

95>tac.  - 

taping  Eff'. 

.129 

.187 

,  .845* 

.061 

96  Anx*  - 

Hostife  Aff. 

-.019 

-.145- 

-.257 

.007  • 

97  Anx.  - 

^f^essive  Aff. 

-.106 

-.003 

-.677* 

-,.077 

98  - 

, Neutral  Aff.' 

.109 

.135 

. • .821* 

.076 

99  Anx.  - 

Positive  Aff. 

.033 

-.104  " 

.093 

-.045 

Factor 
5 

Factor 
6 

Factor  Factor 

7.  -^-8 

-.044 

.108 

'.,,199 

V 

.518* 

.033^. 

-.073 

-.6i9' 

.  .036 

-.036^ 

.078  ■ 

-.009 

.084 

-.024 

.069 

-.029 

.043 

-.057 

-.329 

.090 

.066 

.113 

.369 

-.112 

,-.083 

-.033 

.520* 

-.072 

.138 

-.043 

-.710* 

.138 

-!o72 

.000 

.000 

-.000 

.  -  .000 

-.159 

.028 

-.002 

-.069 

-.007 

.074 

-.055 

^|L39, 

^(59 

.075 

.013 

-.076 

.057 

-:o2i 

-.983 

.246 

.03Y 

-.084  ' 

.'086 

.093 

-.085 

•  .164 

-.(^4 

-.773* 

.009  ^.,017  ' 

-.127 

,555*' 

.040 

-.120 

.146 

.066 

.096  ' 

.049 

-.031 

.043^ 

564 

* 

Factor  Factor 
9  10 


.318 
-».099 

.120  . 
-.044 

-.661* 
.421* 
.0^0 
'.005 
.0)^9 
-.155 
'.002- 
.019 
-.046 
.  .IW 
-.114 
.065 
-.456,* 


-.ofi 

.016 
.071 
.047 
-.099 
.122 
-.06^ 
-.023 

.odb 

-.450 

-.014 
.253 
.270 

-.220 
.204 
.112 

-.249. 
.070 


STAGE  III 


Table  2  (cont|g^ed) 
ITALY  -  10  Year  Olds 


SENTENCE  COMPLETION  ^ 
V      .  -  ,  Loadings  ' 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  ^cto^  Factor  Factor  Faclior  Factor  Factor 
1  2        '  '3  4  *5  6  7  8  9  10 


0 


Itett                                  •  • 

100  Aggression  -  Stance    -     -.002  f  .020  ,176 

101  Agg.  -  Engagement     \        ;023'  .018  -.006 

102  Agg.  -  Aid/Advice^             .056  .066  -.036 

» 

V103  Agg.  -  Coping  Effect         .072  .127  \o83 

104  Agg.  -  Hostile  Aff.         -.072  -.077  .019 

1^    105  Agg.  -  Depressive  Aff.^    ..031  .057  -.176 

106  Agg.  -  Neutral  Aff.           .06?  .054  .071 

107  Agg.  -  Positive ^f.           0  0  0 


.054. 

.834* 

-.068 

.059 

-.100* 

.025 

.020 

.885* 

.029 

^  .272 

.07^ 

-.013 

.007 

.871* 

.048 

.261 

.022 

.024 

.t313 

'  .464* 

-.055 

.780* 

.096 

.057 

.027' 

-.117 

-•061 

•-.949* 

-.067 

-.030 

.005 

-.330 

.392/ 

.357 

.018 

-,.082 

.031 

.297 

-.137 

.841* 

.063 

.075 

0  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

.067 
.081 
.010 

r004_ 

-.03 A 

.092 
-.016 

0 


These  variables  had  a  factor  Imdlng  of  v40  .or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  furthfer -explanation. 


.  ^  Table  3  • 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  ITALY  l!)  YEAR-PLDs'-  STAGES  I  AND.  Ill  ^  SENTENCE  roMPT.FTTnv     '  . 

(Factor  Loadings)  '  '.  ' 

'  .'c       ^  '  III      .    .     IV  V  ■ 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  'Stage 

~  ^-^  1  III  I  I       III       I       in       I  III 


64  Task  Achievement-Attitude 

65  TA  -  Stance  ^  , 

66  TA-  Engagement  ^ 
*67  TA  -  Aid/Advice  - 

66-  TA  -  Coping  Eff.  '  ' 

**69  TA  -  Hostile  Aff.      .  '  . 

**70  TA     Depress'.  Aff.       ■  .  ^\  * 

71  TA  -  Netitril  Aff:  '  ■  '  *   ^  •  - 

72  TA  -  Positive  Aff.  *  *  •  .      ^  '  * 

73  Interpersonal  Jlelations  _     •  *  " 
-  Attitude  ,  -  . 

74  IPR  -  Stance  .•  ,      ^  ^ 

75  IPR  -  Engagement  ^  -     -  ^  2i)  .93 
*76  IPR  '-  Aid/Advice              .            »  . 

77  IPR  -  Coping  Eff.     •  C       '        .  "  ;85  92 

**78  IPR  -  Hostile  Aff.  *  , 

f  •  '  -.97  -.52 

:**79rIPR  -  Depress.  Aff.  <  , 

(.-.Zb; 

80  IPR  -  Neutral  Aff.  '  m 

81  IPR  -  Positive  Aff .  ODD 

•    "  •  •  ■  '  '    '  .  . 


.90  .90 
.88  ..85 
.79 

.67*  .  .9\ 
(-.10)  -.58 

-.6.3. 
(.07)  .85 


ITALY 
Factbr  Mo. 


Table  3  '      '  . 

(cont  inued) 

I  II  '  III        "IV  V 

^J^L^II^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^    Stage  Stage 


III         I         III         I"       III  I 


*85  Auth.  •  Aid/Advice  ^ 


ERIC  *^ 
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.88 


'86  Autb.«  -  Coping  Eff.  ^gg  79 

**87  Auth,  -  Hostile  Aff.  •  ^  -,53 

**88  Auth.  -  Depress,  Aff ,  •  r^S^ 

89  Auth,  -  Neutral  Aff.  ,  ^44  ,55 

90  4ttth.  -  Positive  Aff. 

^i^^j^^-^-^Mtu^ife  ^  ^         '  ^  -  '  r   -  -    -  - 

92  Aai^.  -  Stance  ,95  ,84 

93  Anx.  -  Engagement  .76       ,80         *  * 
^*94  Anx.  -  Aid/Advice'  ,79   ^  " 

95  Anx.  -  Coping  Eff.  ^  .9^   *  ,85.  ' 

**96  Anx.  -  Hostile  Aff.  -,95  (-.26) 

♦*97  Anx,  >-fcpressive  Aff.  -.68 

.  98*  Anx.  -  Neutral  Aff.  ,95       ,82  ^ 
**99  Anx,  -  PoFitive  Aff! 


82  Authority  -  Attitude  .  f 

83  Autlvi  -  Stance    "        .      -  ^5  ,83 

84  Auth.  -  .Engagement  .76  .85 


Ill  IV  V 

St^ge    Stage  Stage    Stage  Stage  Stage 

I'        III*  I         IIL  I  III 

3           4  A           2  5  1 


100 

Aggression  -  Seance 

.88. 

.83 

101 

Agg.  -  Engagement 

.89 

•102 

Agg.  -  Ald/Advlce 

.37 

103 

Agg.  -  Coping  Eff. 

.96 

.46 

**104 

Agg.  -  Hostile  Aff. 

-.84 

(-.18) 

mo5 

Agg.  -  Depress.  Aff. 

(-.33) 

*106 

Agg.-  -  Neutral  Aff.  , 

107 

Agg.  -  Positive  Aff. 

4 

.84 

.# 

0 


*  This  variable  yat  only  present  in  the  Stage  III  ^.n^trument  • 
**  In  the  St«g#  I  instrument,  both  Hostile  and  Depressive  Affect  were  scored  as  pne  variable  — 

"Negative  Affect." 


Table  3 

^  .    >      ,^  (continued) 


ITALY  - 
FMtOT  Bk>,  ' 


ITALY'"-  10  YEAR  OLDS 


Table  4 

STAGE  I 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

Factor  11  Factor  12  Factor  ly  Factor  14, 
Loading       Loading       Loading       Loading  , 


Factor  15 
Loading 


Itea 

14  Altruisa 

15  EBthetics 

16  Independence' 
^  17  .Management 

18  Success 

19  Self-Satisfaction 

20  InteHectu^'l^r'^^ 

Stimulation 

21  treat  ivitV 
,22  Security 
2?!  Fresrige 

24  ^  Economic  Returns 

25  Surroundings 
26_  Associates'  ^ 

27  Variety 

28  Follow  Father 


Factor  16 
Loading 


.097' 

.293 

-.153 

.598* 

.010 

.317 

-.02# 

'-.116 

*    .007  • 

-.019 

-.082 

-.946* 

* 

.052 

.140 

-.130 

-.759* 

-.034 

.140 

-.442* 

-.•224 

.177 

-.111 

.  -.090 

.096 

-.275. 

-.268 

.655* 

^031 

-.098 

.132 

.038 

'  -.191 

-.325 

.508* 

.315 

.022 

.663* 

-.092 

.022 

.429* 

-.113 

■  ■  .113 

✓ 

.552*  ' 

-.475* 

.002 

-.068 

-.086 

•  .160 

1 

i.174  . 

■  -.054^ 

.124 

.073 

.8^0* 

.020 

-.310 

.^15* 

-.132 

«  -.509* 

-.217 

-,%O0* 

-ajo 

i  .460*- 

-  .209 

.071 

.095 

.793* 

-.023 

.091 

.034 

.168 

* 

-.000 

.856* 

-,^Cj43 

-.045 

-.057 

.006 

.715* 

.040 

.070 

-.231 

-.032 

- .  015 

-."277 

-.223 

-.820* 

.003 

4^135 

.149 

*  Tjhese  variables  had  a  factor  loading  "of  .40  or  better  and  wers  used  to  construct  a  unit 
weighted  score  for  eath  factor.    See 'text  for  further  explanation. 
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Table  5 
STAGE  III 

;  < 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

1 

ITALY  -  la  Year  Olds 

Factor  11 
Loading 

Factor  12    Factor  13 
Loading  Loading 

,  Factor  14 
Loading 

A. 

•Factor  15 
Loading 

Factor  l/ 
Loading'  A 

It— 

• 

 ^ 

14  Altrulra 

-.052 

.685* 

• 

.054 

-.213 

.103  - 

-.018     ^  - 

15  Esthetics  ' 

-.024 

-.107 

-a54r 

.069  « 

.-.914*  . 

.015           '  • 

16  Independence 

,  .626* 

-.189 

-.037 

-.025 

-.057 

-.255 

17  Management  '        -  ^ 

-.036 

-.676* 

-.173 

--301 

.123 

.0^6             "  . 

18  Success  S 

-.205 

-.2^4 

.111* 

.127 

.019  * 

19  Self-satisfaction 

.0^ 

.  701* 

.  -.2^4 

-.08'9'N 

.192 

.082 

20  Int«l\ecttia4 
Stimlation 

-.'^ 

/.309 

,.641* 

,  .035- 

.191 

.  .2^3 

21  Creativity 

-.220 

-.101* 

.797% 

-.030 

-.0.84  •  -  ' 

-.193 

22  Security 

-.036 

-.017 

^   ^  ,.169 

.055 

-.051 

'.856* 

23  Prestige 

-.If48* 

-.076 

-.061 

.509* 

-.248 

-.456*     "  V 

'24'Tcanofcic  Retuna  T 

\ 

25  Surroundings 

-  .  -TJOS  

-.559* 

-.294 

■~  .2?i 

"7218  J 

-.031"'" 

.753* 

.060 

■  -.029 

-.131 

-v066 

.175            .  i 

2<l  Associates  ^ 

.779* 

.219 

""-.107 

.161 

.146 

-.005 

27  Variety 

"  .334 

.061 

.6j22*  '  - 

-.073 

.211 

-.178 

28  FoXlow. Father 

-.369 

.020 

-.310 

-»676* 

.267        .  -.161. 

*  These  variables  a 
•core  for  each  factor. 

factor  loading  of  .40  or 'better  and 
See  text  for  further  explanation. 

were  used  ,  to  constlHict^ 

'a  unit  weighted 

ERLC  ^ 

* 
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Table  6  -        ,  ^ 

FACTOR  COMPARISON  FOR  ITALY  lO^YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  : VALUES 


STA^  I   S  T-  A    G    E  III  

Factors  Factor  11  Factor  12    Factor  13    Factor  14  Factor  15  Factor  16 

11  .  .ilO  ^     .255.  .941**     ,    |p05  -.6jS6  .026 

12  .  .^46*  Aoi  -.297             .176  .033  ->.019 

13  ^  •  -.052  -.24g  .     ..076            .949**  .089  '  .144 

14  •  •          *              -.473  .831*  -.118  *         .16*  .098  .187 
'.15     '  .                         ^lll  -.124  ;-.016           -.174  '    .015  .970** 

16  »    /         .036  -.055  .        .078          -.105  .988**  ^  -.044 


*  Similar  facto£s__ 
**  Identical  factors 


Table  7 


itEW  COMPARISON  FOR  ITALY  10  YEAR  OLDS^  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VAI^UES 

(Factor  Lorfdings) 


ITALY 


VI 

I  III 


A  VII  B  VIII  IX 

Stage*  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage'   Stage    Stage*  Stage    Stage.  Stage  Stage 

I  III 


III 


?ac(or  No. 


11 


13 


12 


11 


13 


III 
14 


14 


III 
12 


15 


III 
16 


I4'Altrulfl]a\. 

15  EjthetdcsV 

16  Independence 
1  Manageinent" 
8  Success 

19  Self-Satisfaction 
"20  Intell.  Stlmula. 

21  Creativity 

22  Security 

23  Prestige 

Ik  Economic  Rejpdrns 

25  Surroundings 

26  Associates 

27  Variety 

28  Follow  Father 


.60 


'.69 


(  .14) 


.63 


-.44  (-;i7) 


-.7^  (  -.19) 
(-.11)    -.68  , 


.66 
.55 


.40 


,72 


.65. 


,72 


64 
80 


29) 


62 


.51 
.43 


'.70 
(.31) 


.88 
.51 


.86 
.46 


,68 


*  These  ninibers  in  pirentheses  are  the  cotrfespjondlng  loading- for"tach  countt-x  on  those  variables  that 
were  not  ^ed  lit  fUe  unit  w^ightedT  scotea,  -but  lo^d  significantly  in  one  country. 


iti\ 


16 


15 


.95 


?91 


ERIC 
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Table  9 
STAGE  I 

*  '  sociXl  attitudes  inventory^ 

Loadings 

ITALY  -  10  Year  Olds  ^  -  Factor  47      Factor  18 

Sub-ScoreT  ~' 

1  Active  Coping  .780*  .036 

2  Passive  Coping  .855*  *  -.011 

3  Active  Defensive,  '    "  ^  -.151  .872* 

4  Passive  Def^slve  J^;  •  .41A*  .650*  * 


%*  These  variables  had  a  factpr  leading  of  .40  o^  better  and  were  used 
to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for. each  factor^    See  text  for 
furtjiet  explanatipA« 

'  f       '  *  -537- 


3  ' 


Table  10 

*  STAGE  III 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


ITALY      id  Ye^r  Olds 


Factor  Loading 


Sub-Scares  . 

37  Tast  Achie^^emewt 

38  Authority 

39  Aggr^slon 

If 

40  InterpersonanRelations 

41  Anxiety' 


Factor  17 
\414* 
.773* 

.1636* 
.547* 

-  -*365  


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40' or  better  and  were 
used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.  See 
text  for  further  explanation. 


Table  11  ^ 

OOMPAIISON  OF  FACTORS  ACROSS  SAMPLES         '  ^ 


ITAW  -  10  Y^arOL 


COHHQH  FACTORS 


llev  Factor  Factor  Stage  I  Stage  lit 
0»sl$ii4tion  Abbrt-    Deaig-  Deaig* 


viatton 

nation 

nation 

P(SC) 

1* 

>* 

II 

C(SC) 

2 

5 

III 

C(|C) 

3 

4 

IV 

C(SC) 

4 

2 

V 

c(se) 

5  • 

1 

VI 

OVAL 

11 

13 

VII 

OVAL 

13 

14 

Vlll 

iT/AL 

16 

IX 

OVAL 

16  • 

15 

A 

.  OVAL 

12 

11 

B 

,  OVAL 

14 

12 

SAME 


Copea  with  Anxiety  * 
Copta  with  Aggresslotr 

Copea  with  Authority  ^ 
Copca  with  Interpersonal  Rcl^tX^s 
Copea  with  Taak  Achleve»ent 

Valuea  Intellectual  Stimulation/  Creadylty,  and  Variety 
(Do«an*t  value  Managenent  and  Economic  Retuma). 

Valuea  Succeaa  and  Pceatlge^  doesn't  value  Following  Father's 
occupation.  (Values  ^conoalc  Returns) 

Valuea  Security:  doean't  vaj^ise  Prestige.   

Doesn't  value  Cathetlcs 

Valuea  Surroundings  and  Aasoclaces.  (Values  Independence; 
dotsn't  value  Creativity  and  Preadge.) 

Values  Altrulss  and  Self-sadsfacclon.  (Values  Intellectual 
Stimulation;  doesn't  value  Independence,  M^nagenent,  and 
» Econoflilc  Returns.) 


UNIQUE  FACTORS 

Factor     Stagt  t    Stagt  III 
Abbre-     Oeslg-  X)m%\.x- 
viatlon    nation     nation  WAHE 


C<SC) 

6 

C(SC)  • 

7, 

C(SC) 

8  . 

*  C(SC) 

9 

C<$C) 

10 

6 

CC5C) 

f 

C(SC) 

8 

C($C) 

9 

c<sc) 

1« 

irlty.'  I 
tlatlotia,  ^  1 


Copes  with  Inttrperspaal  Relations  via  Stance  and 
Eng«geai«nt.  "  * 

Copts  effectively  wUh  Task  Achlev«»tnt  with  neutral,  not 
negative  Affect.  ^ 
Positive  or  tJegatlve,  not,  neutral  toward  Autho 

Positive  attitudes  toward  Authbrlty,  In'terpersoosl  lel 
and  Task  Achlevemnt  * 

Positive  Affect  toweH.lnterperional  Relations;  poslttM,  not 
neutral  Affict  towerd  Task  Achlevea»nt,  V 
pepTe*elve>'^iiot  oeutral  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations 
sa3~XutnorLcy.      '       '  — ^ 

Copes  effectively  with  AggressloQ  with  neutral,  not  hostile 

Affect «         >  '  4    u    4  . 

Positive  attitudes  toward  Interpersonal  Relations  and  Authority. 
Depreaalve^  not  hostile  Affect  toward  Anxiety. 
Positive  attitude  toward  Task  Achievement;  Oepresalve,  not 
bos^le  Affect  towardJ^uthorlty;  l»ck  of  positive  Affect  toward 
,  Anxiety.  w  .  «  ' 

Positive 4tf fact     toward  Task  Achleva^t;  hostile,  not  depressi 
Affect  towerd  Interpersonal  ReUtions;  negative  attitude  toward 
Anxiety*  - 


•   These  ni^rs  eppeer  in  ttiflRor  Analysis  tables  1,  2,  4,  5. 
The  verlebles  In  perentbese^oly  eppeer  in  one  of  thr  factors 
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Table  12  '  . 

SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCEfe*  ^  ' 

ITALY  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 

Probability 
Level 

C(SC)1-I       F  <  M**"^opes  effectively  with  Anxiety"via 

Stance  and  Engagement  with  neutral,  ^ 
not  negative  Affect.  •  p  <  .001 

C(SC)6  F  <  M       Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via 

Stance  and  Engagement  •  £  <  .013 

OVAL  12-A  '    F  >  M       Values  Surroundings  and  Associates; 

doesn't  vialue  Creativity  £  <  .001 

OVAL  le-HT*  F  >  M       Values  Esthetics  £  <  .001  . 


*    A/18  (22%)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
^    This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston,  % 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977)^.  ^ 

F  -  Female    M  «  Male  •  .  , 

s  ^ 

•  Ther  Sex  difference  on  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  in  the  other 

t ample. 

'■J 


{ 


} 
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•  Table  13 

r  .  ^  ^ 

SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 

■  . — I 

ITALY  -  10  .Year  Olds  -  Stage  III   ^  " 

,  Probability 

Level 

'C(SC)5-II       F     M**    Copes  effectively  with  Aegression 

::      .   .  V    '     £  <  -021 

C(SC)10         ^F  <  M       Positive  Affect  toward  Task  Achieve- 
ment, with  hostile,  not  depres'sive 
,^  .  Affect  toward  Ifnterpersonal  Relations;  ^ 

^legati^«e  attitude  tDwaird  Anxiety.      £<  .016 

OVAL  II-A       F  >  M   ^   Values  Independence,  Surroundings, 
*  and  Associates;  doesn't  value 

Prestige. '  .  - .   i  . 


s 


I  0 

C(SAI)17         5*  <  M       Copes  effectively 


/ 

.001 
£  <  .042 


V    *  (23Z)  of  the  si*gi>ificance  tests  were  significant  above'  chance. 

This«  indicates  .these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston 
Borit^rh,*  Vaughan,  1977).  '     .  '  -  * 

**•  F  -  ^Female    M  ^  Male 

■  The  Sex  dlJPterence  on  this  factor  is  similar  to  otfe  in  the  pther 

«       ^    dample,  ^ 

n  *  '  * 

•  No  comparable  instrument  In  the  other  ^sample.  -   •  * 


1 
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Table  14^^ 


SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 


ITALY  -  IQ  Year  Ql<i8  -  Stage  I 


Probability 

^       '  '     '  Level  

'  ,   ;  r 

CCSC)S      *L  >  M**    Negative  and  positive  with  no  neutral 

Affect  toward  Authority.  £  <  .054 

L  ♦  .  /  - 

OVAL  13-VII 

L  >  M       Values  Success,  Prestige,  and  Economic 

Returns;  doesn't  Follow  Father*  "  £<  -^^i 


OVAL  16- IX 


L  >  M       Values  Esthetics 


C(-SAI)18    L  >  M       Self-report  of  defensive  coping. 


, .  £  <  .  005  • 
£  <  .022^ 


*    4/18  (22%)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  ^these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf .  Godbout,  Marsfq 
<>«orich,  Vaughan,  1977). 

L  -  Lower  Class  M  *  Mifldle  Class  " 

=»  An  identical  SES  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages      and  ;III) 

1  • 

«- ife  comparable  instrument  in"  the  other  sample. 


•  * 

«  t 

• 

i 

Table  1$ 

\  '   SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 

ITALY  -  10  Yea/  ( 

\    '    '   \             '    •  * 
3J.ds  -  Stage  III 

Probability 

C(SC)7       L  >  M**  \  Copes  effectively  with  Aggression  with 

\neu|:ral,  not  hostile  Affect.  "     £  <  .055 


OVAL*  12-B  L  .<  M 


OVAL  li.-VII  n 
^,        .    .     L  >  M 


/alues  Altruism  and  Self-satisfaction; 
aoesn't  value  >lanag6inent  and  Economic 
Retbms,    .  ^  £  <  .006 

V. 

.Values  Success  and  Prestige;  doesn't 
Fordow  Father.  *  ^  <  .001 


OVAL  15-IX  . 

4  L  <  M      Doesn't  value  Esthetics. 


£  <  .023 


\ 


* 

*    4/17  (23Z)  lof-  the  significance  te^ts  were  significant  above  chance. 

This  indft^tes  the  results, were  not  spurious  (cf.  GodlJouti  Marston, 
'    Borich,  Vaiighan,  1977). 

**    L  -  Lower  :<Ilads    M  «  Middle  Class 

i     '  "  ■» 

^  fm  identical  SES  differehce  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 
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Table 

16a;  / 

.    .Stage  I 

• 

^REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

ITALY  -  10  Year 

Olds.  , 

CRITERION: 

Reading 

Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables: 

F  . 

P 

>lultlple  R 

R 

'  2 
R  Change 

C(SC)1-I  ' 

5.11 

.03  .  ' 

■  ■ 

.03 

.03 

• 

-OVAL  16-IX 

^.94. 

.02 

• 

\  .25 

.06 

;03 

^ED  ASP 

16.61 

.  001 

.  38 

.14  • 

.08 

Graven 

43.04 

.56  ' 

.31 

"  vl7 

• 

^BRS 

i 

13.01 

.001 

.60 

'.05 

♦  •  ■ 

i 

%  . 

• 

r 

♦ 

Addlcionalj  Explanatory^Variables : 

t 

^  pr 

r 

P  ■•- 

-»OVAL  13-VII 

OVAL  15-VIII 
• 

f 
i 

* 

.  16 
.17 

.  .05 

^OCC  ASP 

.20  . 

i 

■..007  .    ■  - 

♦ 

An  Identical  predictor  or  ei^pl^natory  factor  across  aamples 


.Table  16b.  . 
St^ge  I 

DESCRIPTIOH  0^  Rg'GRESSION  FACTORS  . 


ITAt^-  1^0  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Predictor* 

Variables ^>    v        •  * 

-I    ■    Copes  with  Anxiety 
VAL  16-IXA-  Values  Esthetics 
''ED  ASP       -    Educational^Aspi ration 


RAVEN 


»  Raven  Pragressive  Matrices 
«    Behavior  Rating  Scale  ' 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


-0V4L  ^.3-VII    »  '  values  Following  Father's  occupation;  doesn^t  value 
t  ,  Success,  Prestige, ^and  Economic  Returns. 

OVAL  15-VIII  -  ^Values  Security;  doestl't  value  Prestige. 


OCC'ASP 


Occtipational  Aspiration 


\ 


"  An  identical  predictor  or  exp'lanatory  factor  across  samples. 

■  Factors  Which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  'factor  may  be  described 
opposite  terms  .when,  in  soifte  other  analysis^  it  has  a  posit 
predictive  value. 


in. 
ive 
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^         \     St^g€  III 


Table  17a. 


ITALY  -"10  Year  Olds 


REGJIESSION  ANALYSIS 

  « 

CRITERIOtA:  Reading  Achievement^ 


predictor 
Variables: 

C(SC)2-IV 


*ED  ASP. 

Graven  ^ 

^BRS 


'A 

p  \ 

Multiple  R 

'  r2" 

'2* 
R  Change 

4  .  U  J. 

\ 

» i.  J 

02 

•  • 

.02 

• 

.  3.70 

•  .056 

\  .20 

^.04 

.  :02 

25.44 

■  .001 

\  ■  .40 
\  > 

■  .16 

".12 

20.06"  ^ 

.001 

\  .50 

'  .09' 

11.85  ' 

.001  ■ 

\.54 

.2% 

■  .05 

) 

> 

\ 

S 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


p  » 


OCC  ASP 


.20 


.05 


i 


^  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 


Tab^  17b 

Stage  III 
DESCRIPTKW  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

ITALY  «  IQ  Year  Olds  CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 

Predictor  ^  ] 

VarlablepiJ  -  -  ^    ^       .  * 

^  « 
C(SC)2-IV    «    Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations, 

OVAL  ^3-VI  «    Values*  Intellectual.  Stimulation,  Creativity*  and  Variety. 

1  '  ' 

ED  ASP         «    Educational  Aspiration  •  . 

♦  ^ 

Graven       '  «    Raven  Progressive  Matrices  '   ,      *  ' 

DRS  «    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


It 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


^OCC  ASP    «    Occupational  Aspiration 


^  >■  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 
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Table  18a, 


• 

#      —  - 

,  Stage 

I  , 

RECniESSION  ANALYSIS  - 

Italy  -  lO  Year  olds 

r*D  TTf  DTAM  . 

LKi  ihKiUN : 

Math 

Achievement 

Predictor  • ' . 

# 

Variables : • 

P 

Multiple  R  . 

r2  ' 

R  Chance 

-C(SC)7 

6.85 

.010 

.r9 

.04 

-04 

'  y 

r 

-OVAL  13- VI I 

4.10 

.044 

.24 

.06 

.02 

^ED  ASF 

6.75 

.010 

',.31 

.10 

.04 

Graven 

28.06 

.001 

• 

.47  5 

.22 

.13 

BRS 

8.58 

.004 

.  51 

.26 

.04 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables/ 


•i 


«  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 
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.    ■   ^  Table(^8b.^  "  • 

*     Stage  l' 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS  ^  . 

ITALY  -  10  Year  Olds  CRITERION;  Math  Achievei^t 

Predictor  *  .  * 

Variables:  "  ^ 

-C(SC)7*  ■    D^es  not  cope  effectively  ^ith  Task  Achlevenient;  with  I 
negative »  not  neutral  Affect.  }  \ 

-OVAL  13-YII  -  Values  Following  Father's  occupation;  doesn't  value 
Success^  Prestlg€7  and  Economic  Returns. 

i  • 

ED  ASP     -    Educational  Aspiration  ^ 

i  '  . 

RAVEN       -    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

BRS  -    Behavior  Rating  S^ale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


^  "  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples.  ^ 

*  *  1 

-  Factors  %rhich  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms,  of  the 
'  Ijehavior^this  indicates.   .The  same  factor  may  be  described"*  in 
opposite  terms  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has,  a  positive 
predictive  value. 
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Table 

19a. 

• 

* 

Stage 

Ill 

REGRESSTON 

ANAT  Y<;T9 
niinXj  I  o  X  o 

• 

*  n— 

ITALY  -  10  a 

r  01d;3 

'CRITERION: 

Math.  Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables : 

F 

P  ■ 

Multiple  R- 

2 

R 

2 

R  Change 

-C(SC)5-II 

5.83 

.02 

.18' 

.03 

.03 

3.94 

.05 

.05 

^  .02 

r 

OVAL  13- VI 

5.15 

.02 

.28 

.08 

.03 

^ED  ASP 

6.49 

.01  ■ 

.33 

.11^ 

.03 

Graven  '  . 

23.46 

•  .001 

.46 

.22  » 

■  .10' 

2.47 

NS 

1 

i 

y        -  • 

1 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


^  No-  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

*  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory 'factor  across  samples 

."■•>. 
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•  .Table  19b. 

,       /      *  •      Stage  III 

•    INSCRIPTION  OF  REGRESS  I(M<  FACTORS 

^  — 

ITALY  -  10  Y^ar  Olds   •     CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 

Predictor  ' 

Vatiables:      '        «       *  ,  ^ 

-C(SC)5-II    «    Does  not  cope  with 'Aggression 

^C(SAI)17     «    Copes  effectively 

OVAL  1,3-VI  -    Values  Intellectual  Stimulation,  Creativity,  ^nd  Variety, 

ASP        «    Educational  Aspiration 
i  .        •  ♦ 

RAVEN  «    Raven  Progressive  Matrices  •        \    *  ' 

'  BRS     .    ^    «.   Behavior  Racing  Scale  ^ 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


^  «  Ho  comparable  instruient  in  the  other  ^mple* 

^  ■  An  identical  ^predi^ctor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 

«  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  In  terms  of  the 
behJtvior  thia  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  d^crlbed  in 
opposite  termss^en,  In  8om6  ather' analysis,  It  h^as  a  positive 
predictive  valu^>s. 
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Table  20a. 
Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


ITAU  -  10  Year  Olds 


'    CRITERION;  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 
Variables : 

F 

P 

Muitipie  K 

n2  • 

K 

.  2 
K  L.n,ange 

C(SC)10 

5.84  ' 

.017 

.18 

.03 

^03 

-OVAL  16-IX 

5.27 

.023 

.25  . 

.06, 

.03  ' 

-OVAL  I37VII 

4.38 

.038 

,.29  * 

.08 

.02 

^ED  ASP 

21.77 
f 

.001 

■  .19 

.10 

* 

^RAVfeN 

30.18 

.061 

.56  .  . 

.31 

i       -12  ' 

^RS  • 

92.25 

'.001 

0 

.74  • 

^.55 

•  .24 

Addi-fional  Explanatory  Variables:  ^ 
i. 


OCC  ASP 


,16 


.034 


.    -  An  identical  precTictor  or  explaSratory  factot  across  samples. 
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.    Table  20b.   -  . 
'  •      '  -Stage  i  ,  '  . 

,     •  MSCRtPTIOH  Ot  REGRESSION  ■  FACTORS 

— •  :  :  . 

•  *  ♦  * 

ITALY  -  10  Year  Olds   ^   CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Averag^e 

Predictor     4  ^  ,  *  '  . 

Variable's:        ^  ^ 

C(SC)1Q    -    Positive  Affect  4t6ward  Interpersott'^^RB^ations;  positive* 
not  neutral  Affect  toward* task 'Achievement • 


-0V».^16-IX*-  Values  EsthjB tics      .     ;  .  '  , 

>-OVAL  1!J-VII  :^  values  Foilowtiig  ^Father's  occupation;  doesa't  value  Success, 
V  •        Prestige*  and -Economic  Returns. 

ED  ASP  •  -    IJtiucational  Aspira&ion  ,     ^  • 

Graven      -    Baven  Pcpgresstr^bC^cric^s  •     ^ '  ' 

BUS.  .Behavior  Rating  Scales  %      .  .§ 


Addlclobal  ^xplanat^itry  Variables: 

'i       '  >  ^  »>  ^ 

OCC  ASP    -  Occupat^cmal  Aspiration 


^.  ^       .....  ^ 


-  An  iiientlcal  predicjbor  or  explanatory  factor  acroM  samples 

*  -  Factors  whieh  .predict  pe^^±v€ly  are  'described  in  terms  of  the 

behavior  this  indicates «    The  same  factor  may  be  ^escribed  in 

#  opposite  tftmB  when,  in  aome  other  analysis,  ir  has  a  positive 
-predictive  value. 
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'Predictor* 
.  ,  Variables:  p 


C(SC)3-I 
OVAL  12-B 
^ED  ASP  ° 

.♦raven" 
^BRS 


#•  Table  21a. 
Stage  III  • 
REGRESSION  ANALYSTS 


3".  93 
15.46  , 
32. 9> 
35.88 
24.78 


-^g^IggION^_Grade_Polnt  Average 
„2 


Multiply  R    ;  r2 


.05 
.001 
.001 
.001 

.oor 


.15 
.31 

0 

.49 
.61 
.67 


.02 

.10 

.24 

.37 

.45' 


R  Chan^e_ 
.02 
.08 

.13 
.08 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables- 


OCC  ASP 


.17 


-..05 


•'An  identical  predictor 


or  explanatory  factor 


.across  samples. 


V 
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Table  21b.  - 

Stage  III  '  • 

DESCRIPTIW  OF  RECHESSION  FACTORS 

ITALY  -  10  Year  Olds   CRITERION:  Grade  Potnt  Average 

Prpdlctor  \g  * 

Variables : 

C(SC)3-I        Copes  with  Anxiety 

OVAL  12-B  -    Values  Altruism  and  Self-satisfaction;  doesn't  value 
Hanagement  and  Economic  Returns. 

^ED  ASP      -    Educational  Aspiration  , 
Graven  Raven  Progressive  Matrices^ 

^BRS  -    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additi^al  ExplMatory  Variables: 


^OCC  ASP    -    Occui^ational  Aspiration 


f  M  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 


/ 
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'   ■  .1 

Table  22 


"gERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPIJVTMRn 


 /   ;  ^               -   ^  :  , 

Reading  Achievement 
Aptitude  (unique)             *       •  ,17-2% 

Math  Achievement 
•  12.7% 

CPA 
12.2% 

Coping/Motivation. (unique) 

6.4% 

4.1% 

10.2% 

Total                        '  * 

31.42 

22.2%  .  . 

30.9% 

» 

ITALY  -  10  Year  Olds  -  StA^^  ttt 

Aptitude  (anique) 

8.5%  * 

10.5% 

12.8% 

Coping/Mot  ivat  ion  "(unique^)  W..  5%  7 , 

'         ■  24.7% 


17.1% 

21*6%  36.8% 


^  ^  Table  23        ^  ,  ^ 


'   CORftgfcAIIONS  ^AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 


ITALY  ^  10 'Year  Oia^-  >  St^j^P  f 


Reading 


 ,  ^  if^ 

Readink  Achievement    Math  Achievement  .GPA 


Math^  -  %  '  Afi 


'        '  .51 


ITALY  -  10  YgMr  n|A,^-  c..^^  '  - 

Reading  , 

Math  . 

.  —         ^;  .53 
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•ITALY  -  14  YEAR  OLDS  --"RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSIDH^ 

Tills  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  ef  thf  coping  patterns 
associated  with  achievement  in  Italian  14  year  old  students  from  the  ♦ 
1965  (Stage  I)  itnd  1968  (Stage  III)  samples.    The  results  inciu4e  factor' 
analyses  of  the  coping/motivational  instruments:    -Sentence  Completion, 
Occupational  Values,  Views  of  Life,  ^d  the  Social  ^Attitudes  Inventory., 
Th^"  factor  comparison  findings  are  then  presented,  indicating  the  degree 
of  correspondence  between  the  two^-sam^es  of  Italian  students.  Sex 
and  socloeeondmic  status  differences  are  described  next.    Finally,  the 
regression  ana].yse8  are  delineated  in  order  to  show  the  specific  factors 
that  predict  and  explaih  achievement  for  these  students. 

FAQTOR  ATALYSES 

Sentence  Completion  *  • 

■  h  ' 

-Factor  anai}.yses  of  th6  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted,  for 
both  Stages  I  and  III,  ^n  ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  respective  variances.    These  variables  grouped  primarily 
according  (o  tv^havior  areas  (e.g.,  Ifggression  var^bles  loading  on  one 
factor,  authority  variables  on  another) »  althoxigfi  factors  were  not  always 
a^  pure  in  this ' respect »  as  in  other  national  samples.    Unit  weights  were 
constructed  using  those  variables. having  a  factor'.loading  <^  .40. 

The  Stage  I  analysis  a  wears  jln  Table  1.    Factors  1^  2,  and  4 
represent  coping  with  anxi^y»  'aggression,  and  authority,  respectively. 
Copipg  v4th -"InterperscTnal  delations  is  represented  in  Factors  3  and  7; 
factor  y  represents  coping  effectiveness  with  neutral >^not  negative 
affect,  whereas  factor  7  better  depict;8  the  coping  sequence^  including 
stance-«nd  engagement «    Coping  with  .task  achievement  loaded  on  two 
factors,  also:    Factors  5  and  6. ' 

The  Sta^e  III  factor  analysis  (Table  2)  yielded  four  major  factors 
corresponding  to  copj^g,  in'each  of  the  behavior  afeas  of^  anxiety, 
authority,  interpersonal  relet ions^  and  task  achievements    Coping  with 
aggression •  hoover ^  is  loaded  on  both  factors  5  and-  6;  the  former  shows 
coping  effectivenies  md  affect »  whereas  the  latter  shows  stance^ 
engagement,  a^  cfoping  ef fectivteess.    The  ^remaining  factors  ^  in  both   '  *i 
stages,  tended  to  havd^variable  loadings  grouped  according  to  sUb-aspe^ts 
of  the  behavioral  areas.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Despite  the  fact  that  certain  behavior  areas  were  represented  in 
two  factors «  rasults  across  samples  were  still  eimilar  enough  to  .  . 
facilitate  a  cospariaon  of  five  major  factors.    TYiese  factors  vare  illue- 
trated  in  Table  3.    lAiile  progMft  RELAT^could  not  be  run  di^^to  slightly 
different  numbers  o|  variables  in  the  two^stages^  all  five  factots  are 
considered  **ideiktical,**  indicating' a  relatively  stable  "Italian**  construct 
system  at  age  14  that  defines  coping  akills  in  the  five  areas*  sieparately. 
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Occupational  Valuer  ^  >  • 

i>         Factor  analyses  of  the  Occupational  Values  variables  yielcied ^six 
factors  in  both  Stages  I  and  III.    Once  again,  variables  having  a*'  • 
factor  loading   <^  .40  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  scpte  for 
each  factor  (see  analyses  .In  Tables  4  and  5) .  •  • 

A  comparison  of  the  Occupational  Values  factors*  according ^fo  the 
RELATE  factor  comparison  method,  Xs  represented  in  Table  6.     It  ' can  *be 
seen  that  three  of  the  six  factors  were  "identical,"  having  a  equine  of 
.9  br  better  (interpreted  like  a  ccxrrelation  coefficient).    TabLfe  7 
depicts  the  item  comparison  of  these  three  factors  across  the  two  stages. 
The  resists  of  this  comparison  .indicated  some  similarity  in  constructs 
across ,tim§  for  Italian  14  year  old  students.'  ' 

Views  of  Life 

>.  *  • 

The  .Views  of/4.if e^instrument  was  used  only  in  ^tage  III.    Tl/e  factor 
analysis  of  these  variables  yielded  eight  factors  and  is  depicted  in 
Table  S.  \ 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

.The  factor  analysis  of  the  Social  *Attlt?udes  Inventory  (SAI)  for  Stag 
I  is  illustrate^  in  Table  9.    This  is  a  self -report .measure  of  cbping 
effectiveness.    Two  factors  emergeck    positive  coping,  and  ineffective  or 
defensivlb  responding. 

'In  Stage  IIJ,  the  SAI  was  an  entiVely  different  questionnaire.  The 
factor  analysis  is  shown  in  T^ble  10;    One  factor  emerged:    effective  < 
coping  across  all  five  behaviorS^  areas. 

SUMMARY  C#  FACTOR  (»MPARISONS  ACR'OSS  S^kPLES 

The  summary  of'  the  comparison  pf  all  factors  from  the  first  and  , 
second  sauries       presented  in  ^ble  11/'  The  comparison  was  made  between 
the  Sentence  Completion  and  Occupational  Values  Instruments'',  which  were 
administered  to  botl^  samples,    (the  SAI  was  redesigned  for  the  second 
sample.)    Table  11  is  dMigned  tot  show  the  general  comparability  of  the 
factor  structures  across  the  two  samples.'  .  If  a  factor  in  one  sample  had 
no  corresponding  factor  in  the  other^  sampl^% ,  the  factor  retaifted  its 
origioal  designation.    For  example,  the  Sentence  Completion  factor 
|(SC)8  of' Stage  I  ha^  no  comparable  fa,|^or  in  the  second  stage.  If'> 
however*  a  factor  did  have  a  comparab^^factor  in  the  oth^  sample,  it 
received  a  new  designatii^.  .      ^  '    ^  ' 

xThe  comparison  of  the.  Sentence  Ccmpletion  factors  >vas  made  on  the 
basis  of  their  factor  content.    The  first  five  factors  were  quite  similar 
and  will  be  referred  to  as  *4de0tical**  factors.    These  fiSctots  hav^  a 
Komtn  mineral  designation  in  Table  11.  ^  >^ 
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"  The  Occupational  Values  instrument  was  compared  with  the  RELATE 
factor  comparison  method.    Three  of  these  factors  were  "identical"* 
'    (RELATE  value  of  .80  to  .90)  and  they  received  Roman  numeral  desig-  - 
nations.  -For  example,  Identical  factor  VI  con^sted  of  original  factors 
OVAL  11  in  both  samples.    The  unique  factors  in  each  sample  are  listed 
below  these,  having  no  comparable  factor  in  the  other  syipl«. 

In  the  Italian  14  year  ol<f  sample,  five  Sentence^fepmple'tion  factors 
were  identical  across  BpAges.    Three  df  the  six  Occupational  Values 
comparisons  were  identical.    These  results  indicated  that  the  factor 
structures  in  the  two  samples  were  similar  in  many  respects.   -The  coping 
/and  motivation  patterns  represented^by  these  factors  mHy  remain  stable 
ov^r  time  in  the  Italian  14  year  old  student  population. 


SEX  DIFFERENCES  .         '  ' 

There  were  many  significant  sex  differences  among  Italian  14  year      *  . 
olds.    In  Stage  I  (Table  12),  mal&s  tended  to  report  then^elves  as 
xoping  more  effectively  in  four  of  the  f*Lve  behavior  ^reas;  anxiety, 
aggression,  interpersonal  relations,  and  authority.    In  terms  of  Occupa- 
tional Values,  males  placed  greater  value  on  success,  prestige,  economic 
'  returns,  creativity,  and  following  father's  occupation  .    Females^  on  the 
other  hand,  more  highly  valued  altruism,  intellectual  stimulation,  variety, 
surroundings,  and  associates. 

In  Stage  III  (Table  13),  males  coped  better  V^h  task  achievement 
and  authority.    They. also  reported  more  positive  attitudes  toward » persons 
in  authority  and  toward  anxiety-arousing  situations  although,  at  the 
same  time,  they  also  revealed  hostile,  not  positive  a|fect  when  made  to 
f€el  anxious.'  In  a  work  setting,  males  placed  greater  value  on  success,^ 
^  prestige  ^economic  returns,  management,  creativity,  and  following  father  s 
occupation.    Females  more  highly  .valued  intelle^ctual  stimulation,  variety, 
surroundings,,  associates,  and  security.    There  were  more  sex  differences* 
on  the  Views  of  Life.    Females  expressed  a  greater  belief  in  their,  control 
over  theirjicademic  faLea.    They  also  placed  greater  value  on  work  for 
its  own  sake  tather  thii  for  the  rewards  it  may  bring,  an<  expressed  a 
greater  preference  thair  males  for  independent  action.    Males  had  a  mortf^ 
positive  self -concept  and  expressed  a  greater  preference  for  self- 
initiation  of  action.    Mates  also  had  a  more  ^external  locus  of  control, 
altt)Ough  they -preferred  competition,  and  preferred  to  work  by  themselves^ 

There  were  three,  identical  factors  which  showed  similar  sex  dif- 
ferences across  at^gts.    Males  coped  more  effectively  with ^authority 
and  placad  more  va^ue  on  success,  prestige,  and  economic  /etums.,  whereas 
femalaa  sore  highly  valued  inteU«fi£]i^  stimulation  and  variety.  In 
general,  ifappagts  tlvat  Italian  males  learn  more  effective  coping  skills 
than  female^  since  all  six  differences  orf  coping  factors  males. 

^In.addition^  there  were  consistent  aej^idlfferences  in  Occup««dnaJ^ 
Values  of  males  and  fep^es.    Males  plaped  greater  Value  on  success, 

^rea%ige,  and  financial  gain,  as  following  in  their  father  s  line 

«     ^  ^  '  . 
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',of  work.    Italian  males  were  nwch  more  conscious  of  external  status 
and  reward,  i.Females,  on  the  other  hand',  were  much  mor^  cqrvcepied  with 
the  inmiedi^te  environment,  desiyous  of  work  which  is  intellectual  stimu- 
l^afeing,  ^d  providing  a  variety' of^  tadk$.    They  also  more  highly  valued 

^  pleasant  surroundings  and  friendly  afsociaJtes 

SES  DIFFERENCES  . 

S'tage  I  social  class  differences  are  listed  in  Table Middle- 
diss  students  tended  to  cope  more  effectively  with  aggression,  and 
reported  less  defensive  coping  on  the  SAI,  than  did  the  lower  class. 
They  also  expressed  a  more  positive,  not. neutral  affect  toward  task 
achievement.     In  addition,  middle-class  students  ^uaced  greater  value" 
on  altruism,  independence,  and  following  father's  occupation,  whereas 
lower-class  students  more  highly  valued  success,  i)re8tlge,  fcohomic 
returns,  management,  self-s.attsf action,  and  security.    There  were  con- 
tradict6ry  findings  regarding  the  valu^  of  Vitellectual  sMrauiation  and 
variety.    Middle-class  students  valued"  these  variables  mere  highly,  in 
contrast  to  success,  prestige,  and  economic  returns,  whereas  lower- 
class  students  more  highly  valued* them  in  contrast  to  'follc^ing  father's 
occupation.  '  .  .  .  , 

•  * 

'  There  were  fewer  significant  social  class  differences  in  Stage  III 
(see  Table  15).    Middle-class  students  placed  greater  value  on  creativity, 
grestige^j  and  following  father's  occupation,  whil>e  the  lower  clkss  more  . 
highly  valued  security.     In-^ddltion ,  the  middle  class  expressed  a  greater 
preference  to  work  quickly,  and  to  be  more  active  utider  stress. 

Across  stages,  there  was  only  bite  cotomon  SpS  difference  in*the 
Italian  14 'year  old  samplesT  Middle-class  students  consistently  placed 
greater  value  on  following  their  father's  line  of  vork  than  did  the 
lower  clas^.  *    \      '  • 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES 

Reading  Achiaveiynt  *  ^ 

PredictQrs  of  reading  achievement  'for  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Tables 
16a  and  16b'.    Gopd  readers  coped  well  with  >interpersonal  relations  apd 
reported  less  defensive  behavior* on  the  SAI  than  did  poor«  readers. 
These  students  placed  higher  value^  on  self-satisfaction  and  s^rity 
and  less  value  on  management.    In  addition,  better  readers  iiad  higher 
aptitude  scores,  as  well  as  higher  educational  and  occupational  aspira- 
tions.   They  were  also  rated  bi^ly  by  their  peers  on  the  Behavior i*a ting* 
Scale.    Although^iume  of  the  Sentence  Completion  scores  were  significant 
predictors,  there  were  even  more  predictors  of  reading  achievement  in 
^tage  III  (Tableb  17a  and  17b),  due  to  several  sip:ni£icant  Views  of  Life 
factors.    Good  readers  preferred  a  fast  rati  of  action  and  activity 
i^fn  under  stress.    They  were  intrinsically  BOtivated^  independent,  and 
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expressed  greater  internal  locus  of  control  th^n  poofat  Veaders, 
although  they  preferred  to  solv'e  problems  with  others.  ,  In  addition,  \ 

an  interest  in  iamed^te  action,  interpersonal  relations,  and   

Motional  expressivity  were  positively  associated  with. reading  achieve- 
ment »  as  was  self-initiation  of  action  and  posflrive  self -concept . 
Further,  good  readers  in  Stage  III  had  high  aptitude ^scores  and  high 
aspirations y  both  educationally  and  occupationally.  '  These  students 
▼alue4  surroundings,  and  associates,  but  not  inanagtinient .    Valuing  ^ 
creativity  and  prestige,  but  not  sdburity  was  aim  correlate^  with 
reading  achievement,  as  was  following  father's  o<^cupation.  ^^^^ 

Across  stagea»  good  aptitude  and  high  edubational  and  occupational 
aspirations  were  the  consistently  significant  predictors.    It  is 
interesting  that  %he  BRS,  usually  a  powerful  predictor,  was  not  at  ^alL 
significant  in  Stage  III,  and  accounted  for  only  IX  of  the  variance  in^, 
Stage  I,    The  Italian  14  year  old  Stage  III  sample  was  somewhat  unique, 
in  that  coping  skills  and  peer  ratings  of  behavior  did  ^ot  at  all 
contribute  to  the  prediction  of  reading  achievement. 

Math  Achievement 

Predictors  of  math  achievement  in  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Tables  18a 
and  18b.    Those  students  who  did  well  in  math  expressed  positive,  not 
n*\eutral  affect  toward  task  achievement.    They  h'ad  good  aptitude  and 
high  educational  and  occupational  aspirations.    They  were  also  rated 
highly  by  their  peers  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale.    In  addition,  good  ^ 
readers  tend  to  value  prestige, and  esthetics,  but  not  security  or 
management. 

There  were  few  predictor^  of  math  achievement  in  Stage  III  (see 
Tables  l^a  and '19b).    Good  math  students  preferred  a  fast  rate  of  action 
and  activity  in  stress  situations.    Thpy  expr^sed  an  internal  locus  of 
control  and  preferred  cooperation  and  join|  implementation  of  action. 
Ifi  addition,  these  stydehts  had  high  aptitude  scores  and  high  educational 
aspirations.  '  "    »  ^ 

'  X^e  only  predictors  of  math  achievement  coimon  to  both  samples  were 
aptitude  and  educational  aspirations.    Sentence  Completion  coping  s^ves 
were  generally  not  predictive,    Xn  Stage  III,  the  BRS  was  again  not 
predictive.  * 

Grade  Po tot  Average 

Predictors  of  CPA  for  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Tables  20a  and  20b. 
Sucfesaful  students  had  high  aptitude  scores  and  high  edacational  and 
dccupational  aspirations.    They  v^t^  also  very  highly  rated  by  their 
l^eera  on  (he  Behavipr  Rating  Scale.    In  addition,  these  students  tended 
to  value  fll|F-Mti8f  act  ion  and«  security,  but  not  esthetics  or  pirestige. 
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In  Stage  III  (Tables^ 21a  and  21b),  successful  students  again  had 
good  aptitude  and  high  aspirations  for  both  job.  and  school.  They^ 
received  good  peer  ratings.    In  addition,  these  students  expressed  a 
greater  preference  for  earned  stjatus  and  for  cjanfrontation  in  doping 
with  .prbblems.  * 

A  comparison  ^jf  the. two  stages  shows  chat  students  with  good 
aptitude  and  motivation  to  achieve  were  likely  to  get  good  grades'. 
However,  this  must  ISe  qualified,  due  to^-the  very  powerful  contribution 
of  the  peer  ratings  (BRS).     It  appears  that  their  peers  uere  rating 
these  students  on  behaviors  which  also  contributed  greatly  to  tea^cher 
grades.'  ^  the  BRS  did  not  contribute  much  to  skill  achievement  ^(not 
at  all  in  gtage  III),  it  appears  chat  Italian  teachers  were  especially 
•sgnsitive  to  certain  aspects  of  claj^sroom  behavior  in  assigning  graded-,  . 
but  aspects  that  were  different  from  the  coping  skills  measured  in  thi^ 
study.  ^  ^ 

PERCENTAGE  QF  VARIANCE 

V 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the  percent  of  variance  accounted  ' 
for  by  aptitude  and  coping/motivation  variables,  respectively,'  in  account- 
ing for  success  on  the  criterion  mefisures.    These  are  listed  in  Table  22. 

^     Aptitude  was  an  important  predittor  across  stfl  criteria  in  Stage  I, 
accounting  for  an  averag^e  of  10%  of  the  variance.    In  Stage  III,  however, 
i^was  less  predictive,  accbunting  for  7.3%  of  the  variance  in  reading, 
biTk  only  3.8%  in  math  and  3.3%  in  CPA. 

The  coping/motivation  factors  were, more  Important  for  success  ^in 
Italian  14  year  olds.v  They  accounted  for  an  average  of  18.6%^in  reading  / 
achievement,  attributable  largely  ta  aspiration  scores  and  the  SAI 
in  Stage  I,  and  the  Views  of  Life  coping  factors  in  Stage  Ill^^ping/  * 
motivation  accounted  for  an  average  of  7Z  of  the  variance  in  Wh  achieve- 
ment .and  6%  in  CPA. 

'In  s^m,  the  coping/motivation  factors  were  useful  but  not  strong 
predictors,  especially  in  reading  achievement,    On  the  other  criteria', 
it  was  essentially  the  aspiration  scores  which  primarily  predicted  success. 
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Table  1. 


STAGE  I 


SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


■/ 

imT  -  14  Y«T  Olds  - 


^  Loadings  *  • 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Fafrtor  Factor  Factor 
1        '  2    •       3  4  5  6  7 


Fa,ctor  Factor 
8   .  9 


V 


Factor 
10 


39 

Attitude  - 

-  Authority 

.034 

.073 

.002 

1 

y  .063 

.038 

-.090 

.002 

.768* 

'  .009 

-.912 

40 
41 

Att.-  Interpersonal 
Relations 
Att.-  Task  Achievement 

-.111. 
.125 

-J311 
-.005 

r093 
-.133 

-.009 
.064  * 

-.058 
-.004 

.023 
.235 

-.076 
.101 

.674* 
>405* 

-.002 
.253 

.029 

*- 

.061 

43 

Aggression  -  Stance 

.025 

.874* 

.092 

.024 

-!ooo* 

-.010 

.089 

-.022 

-.076 

44 

Aggression  -  16gagenenc 

-.069 

.689* 

-.068 

-.092 

.026 

-.098^ 

.023 

.107 

-.073 

-.252  . 

45 

Aggression  -  Copins  Eff . 

.065 

..949* 

.085 

.100 

-.035 

.024 

.019 

\.013 

.009 

.074 

46 

Aggf^ssion  -  Neg.  Affect  -.084 

'-.851* 

-.065 

-.191 

,042 

-.081 

-.007 

/b48 

'^.050 

-.219 

^  47 

Aggression  -  Pos.^ Affect 

.084 

.85i* 

.065 

.V91 

-.042 

;.08l 

.007 

-.i)48 

.050 

.219 

48 

Authority 

-  Stance 

.164 

.115 

.127 

.481* 

.123 

.026 

.064 

/353 

-.049 

.362 

49 

Authority 

-  Engagewnt 

.109 

.028 

-.043 

.312 

-.032 

-.069 

.  .077 

\348 

-.071 

.436* 

50 

Authority 

-  Coping  Sff . 

.150 

^.139 
-.125 

* 

.084 

.807* 

*  .057 

.037 

.035 

'  .2>a 

.000 

.242 

51 

Authority 

-  Neg.  Affect 

-.124 

-.082 

-^915* 

.036 

-.067- 

.025 

.056^ 

V.046 

.093 

3  52 

Authority 

-  Neutral  Aff . 
• 

'  .125 

.  106  -■ 

.094 

.914* 

-.040 

.061 

-.035 
.066 

-.060 

•.^ 
-.t)35 

-.201 

53 

Authority 

-  Pos.  Affect 

-.011 

.102 

-.076 

-.06a.., 

.027 

■  .033 

.026 

.652* 

.54 

Anxiety  - 

Stance 

.89i9* 

.084 

.061 

.068 

.059 

..068 

.043 

-.056 

.062 

.013 

55 

Amdwty  - 

Ehgageaent 

^  .  731* 

-.054 

-.018 

-.001 

-.010 

.010 

-.067 

.097  - 

-.001 

.023 

^6 

Anxiety  - 

Coping  Eff. 

.926* 

.042 

.048 

.089 

.028 

.061 

.Q6is 

.008 

.01^. 

-.035 

• 

57 

'Anldety  - 

Neg.  Affect 

-y9"l4* 

-.055 

-.087 

-.12^ 

-.019- 

-.024 

-.041 

.030 

.021 

-.014'' 

58 

Aluciety  - 

Neutral  Aff.' 

.914* 

.055 

.087 

.123  * 

;.019 

.024 

".041 

-.030 

*.021 

.014 
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STAGE  I 


V  ,  '  SENTENCE  COMPLETION  ' 

•  ,  •  Loadings  *  ^ 

FactOTSr  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 

ITALY  -  14  Year  Olds  (continued}  ^  ^  4         .iS  6  7  3  9  10 

■  ' '         '   ;  —  1 

Item 


49    Interperso*nal  Relations 
'  -  St^anq^  . 
JO    IPR  -  Engag^rnqrit 

.01^ 
.054 

.048 
.062 

-.242 
.280 

-.089 
.026 

.  0  32  - 
-.018 

.021 
.092 

..  7  72* 
.852* 

-.061 
-.038 

.151 
.053, 

<.234 
.035 

IPR  -  Coping  Ef  f .  ' 

.146 

.128 

.823* 

.tl67 

.010 

.040 

.445* 

.»21 

.037 

.000 

•o2 

IFR  -  Negative  AJtiect 

-.081 

-.064 

-.972* 

-.104 

-.017  - 

.062 

.Q07 

.001 

-.048 

-.025 

IPR  -  Neutral  Affect 

^06 

.094 
-.095 

.919* 

.138 

0.019 

.'044 

.168 

.053 

--•.622 

-.109 

64 

IPR  T  Positive  Affect 

-.083 

.151  . 

-.110 

"^.007 

.057 

-.558* 

''-.173 

.225 

%429** 

65 

^ask  AchlevemenC  -  Stance 

.06-9 

-.058 

.013 

.027 

.947* 

.131 

.013 

.032 

'  .'071 

.014 

-66 

Task  Ach.  -  Engagement 

.000 

-.026 

-.016 

-.057 

.908*  - 

.175 

-.030 

-.057 
• 

-.075 

.027 

67 

Task  Ach.  -  Cdping  Eff. 

.094 

-.002 

.085  • 

t073 

. 774*  ' 

.516* 

.059 

.003 

.219 

-.W 

68 

Task  Ach.  -  Neg.  Affect 

^.161 

-.059 

-.128" 

-.129 

^.122  ^ 

.922* 

^.038 

-^018 

-.078 

-.017  . 

69 

Task  Ach.  -  Meutral  Aff. 

.090 

.034 

.040 

.046 

.011 

.  700* 

-.624 

-.040 

-.691* 

.046 

-  70 

j(  - 
« 

• 

Task  Ach.  -  Pos.  Affect" 

*  *: 

* 

■  .055 

.018 

.08^ 

\076 

.111  • 

.09a 

.0  70^ 
• 

.069 

.^930* 

-.039 

* 

These  variables  ,had  a  factor  loading  of 

.AO  or 

better 

and  were 

used 

to  construct 

a  unit  weighted 

score  for  ^ach  factor.    Sae-^ext  for  further  explanation. 

; .   ,  ■  coo 
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'    Table  2      •        .  -  .        .  ' 

STAGE  fll 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION  ^ 


\ 

ITALY  -  14  Y«ar  Olds 

Factor 
1 

Factor 
2 

Factor 
3  • 

'  Factor 
4 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor 
5  6 

Factor  Factor  /actor  Factor 
7          8*9  10 

64  Task  Achl^^fl«nt-Attltude  .037 

-.017 

.'059 

.090 

• 

-.081 

-.263 

-.053 

-.038 

.264 

.088  * 

^       T.A.  -  Stance- 

,080 

1 

.823* 

.065 

.083 

.002" 

-.071 

.087 

.204  ' 

.028 

-.069 

66  T.A.  -  EngftgeMnt 

.046 

.813* 

-.b25 

.019 

-.037 

.020 

-.090 

-.010 

.071 

.053 

67  T*A.  -  Ald/Advlce 

Tl34 

..775*  V.  008 

,009 

.036 

,  .079 

-.123 

-.082 

.043 

«-.008 

68  T.A.  -  Coping  Effect/ 

.063 

.889* 

.126 

.013 

-.IW 

.118 

-.002 

-.098 

.  .062 

69  T.A.  -  Hostile  Affect^ 

.-.082 

-.156 

.033 

-.084 

-.009 

"^.057" 

.036 

■*.378 

.096 

.039. 

70  T.A.  -  Depressive  Aff . 

.114 

-.679* 

-►088 

,-.047 

.025 

-.00? 

-.107 

-.121 

.082 

-.008 

*  71  T«A.  -  MeuttslSAff.  . 

-.068 

.631* 

..125 

.017- 

.009 

.032.' 

-.025 

.630* 

.027 

-.090 

72  T.A.  -  PoalClve  Aff. 

t 

.036 

-.075' 

-.129 

..102 

-.041 

-.100 

.156 

-.630* 

-.235» 

437* 

73  Interpersonal  -Relations 
*      Attit««  -^"^ 

•  .086  . 

-.005 

-.098 

.041 

.065 

-.033 

■ .479* 

-.080 

.285 

.083 

s  - 

74  I.K.  -  Stance 

9 

.864* 

.019 

.  050 

.028 

.001 

.088 

.066 

.046 

.069 

.026 

^  75  I.R.  -  Engagenent 

.926* 

.02;? 

.Oil 

.023 

.039 

.100 

.133 

-.009 

.062 

-.04*3 

76  I.R.  -  Aid/Xdvice 

.-931* 

.022 

.012 

.021 

.033 

.092 

.123 

-.006 

.054 

-.045 

77  I|R.  -  Cpplng  Effect  . 

.909* 

.086 

.065 

.049 

.100 

-.057 

-.019 

.071 

'.096 

.093 

78  l.t.  -'Hostile  Affect 

-.554* 

.011 

.007 

.104 

-.104 

.220  . 

.i45 

.199 

"..230 

.333 

7f  I.R.  -  Depreaa^ve  Aff. 

-.030 

-.109 

-.187 

-.2l8 

-.075 

.045 

.187  • 

-.388 

-.242 

-.592* 

80  X.K^  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.561* 

.099 

.157 

.114 

.167 

-.271 

-.226 

.129 

.005 

.."306 

81  I.R.  -  Poaitlve  Aff. 

-.007  ' 

-.056 

.009 

-.086 

-.oct 

.082 

-.334 

.I9t 

-.050 

-.428* 

1 

« 

STAGE  III 

» 

V 

- 

• 

* 

.   SENTENCE  ( 

COMPLETION 

Tabic  2  (continued) 
ITALY  -  14  Year  Olds 

Factor 

1  ^ 

Factor 
2 

Factor 
3 

Factor 
4 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor  .Factor 
5          6  7 

Factor 
8 

X 

Factor 
9 

Factor 
10. 

Item  ^ 

t 

• 

* 

-     I  ' 

82  Authority  -  Attitude  -  * 

.144 

.084 

.001 

.040 

■  .112 

-.132 

.097 

.053 

.638* 

.044 

B3  Auth.  -  Stance 

.156 

.085'- 

.010 

-.075 

.23.9 

.105 

T 

-.007 

-.148 

8A  Auth.  Engagement 

.029 

.029 
.139 

.483* 

-.1)60  * 

.055  • 

-.029 

J .669* 

-.165  - 

-.035 

-.037 

85  Auth.  -  Aid/Advice 

.079 

.521* 

-.046 

.093 

-.034 

.620* 

-.086 

-.062 

-.108  .  1 

86  Aujjfi.  -  Copying  Eff . 

.100 

.044 

.899* 

,  .^130 

.079 

-.009 

.166 

-.015. 

.033 

-.060 

87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff .  - 

.022 

-.Q58 

-.485* 

-.201- 

-.178- 

-.087 

.167 

^  .273 

.031 

-:093 

88  Auth.  r  Depress.  *Aff. 

89  Auth.  —  Neutral  Aff. 

.013 

.022 

-.667* 

^  .025 

.162 

.139 

.010 

-.558 

-.1D7 

f-.031 

-.027 

.027 

.890*. 

-*134 

.009 

-.042 

.  r.135 

-.007 

.059 

.095 

90  Auth.  -  Positive  Aff. 

'  -.000 

.000 

- .  000 

-.000 

-.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.400 

- .  000 

91  Anxiety  -  Attitude 

.021 

-.045 

-r.177/. 

-.091 

.050 

-r'  .045 

-.077  « 

.091 

.547* 

92  Anx.  Stance 

.033 

.185 

.  .140 

.757* 

-.030 

-.037' 

-.Q02 

-.054 

-.279 

.127 

93  Anx.  -  Engagement  19 

.134  ' 

-.089  . 

.711*. 

-.108 

.092 

.394 

.312 

-.043 

:  Oil 

94  Anx,  -  Aid/Advice 

.109 

-.086 

-.0^2 

.701* 

-.123 

'.095 

.411* 

.298 

-.005 

.010 

95  Anx.  -KJoping  Eff.  ^ 

.003 

.103 

.208 

.835* 

.127 

-.144' 

-.15« 

-';096 

.062 

-.18-3  ' 

96. Anx.  -  Hostile  ^ff . 

-.^11 

.024 

.022 

-.420* 

^.208 

.292 

-.038 

-.150 

.055 

.490* 

$7  Anx.  -  Depressive  Aff. 

.097 

-.190 

-.138 

-.649* 

.088 

-.t)52 

.165 

.208 

-.091 

-.242  § 

98  Anx.  -  Neutral- Aff. 

,012 

.077 

^134 

.'813* 

.089 

-.080 

.088 

-.035 

.378 

-.173 

'99  Anx.  -  Positive  Aff. 

ERIC     .  ^  ^  - 

-.02} 

t 

/125 

-.02U. 

.031 

-.019 

G02 

# 

i-.i8l 

-.034 

-.048 

-i731* 
» 

.021 

J 

•  f  ... 

T«bl«  2  (continued) 


STAGE  III  ^ 

SENTEMCE  oCOMPLETION  • 

A  *  Loadings  •  , 

Factoj  Factor'  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factpr  Factor  Factor 
1  2  3        .4*5  6  7    .     $       '9  10 


.imT  - 

14  Yeer  Olde'^  ' 

• 

-r 



— :  

100  Afgresaion  -  Stance 

-.014 
o 

f\i 

-.loo 

.732* 

-.090 

-.029 

•  lp4 

.012 

lOl'Agg. 

- ' Engageoent^ 

•  UUl 

^.  JOO 

— .  uuz 

—  t  UH** 

102  Ais. 

'  .07*6 

065 

-.128 

-.005 

.380 

.811* 

-.026 

-.021 

-.079 

.029 

103' Agg. 

-  Coping  Effect 

.163 

003 

.047 

.010 

.  .858* 

.291 

'  .056 

.027 

.040 

-.045 

104  Agg. 

•>  Hostile  Aff . 

-.083 

.030 

-.017 

.028 

. -.946* 

.  .033 

-.001 

-.099 

.058 

-.057  . 

105  Agg. 

-  Depreesfve  A^f. 

.047 

^102 

-.066 

-^069 

^.099 

-.261 

-.115 

.337 

-.354 

.293- 

106  Agg. 

-  neutral  Aff* 

.059- 

023 

.051 

.008 

.901* 

.103  , 

.060 

-.075 

.125 

-.095 

107  Agg* 

-  Foeltive  Aff. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T 


S 


#  thttst  variablM  Had  A  factor  loading  of  .40  ox  better  ^nd  vmre  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
scores  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanntion. 


Table  3 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  ITALY  14  YEA«  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  HI 

^  -  (Factor  Loadings) 

^  ,      .      n  ^  III 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage,  Stage 


SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


III 


III 


Factor  No. 


64  Task  Achievement  r  Attitude 

65  TA  -  Stance 

66  TA—  Engagement  ^^"^^^ 
*67  TA  -  AldTAdvice 

68-  TA  -  Coping 
^*69  TA,  -  ^isUle 
**70  TA  -  Dcpcissive 

71  TA  -  Keutral 

71  TA  -  Positive 

73  Interpersonal  Rellf^ons 
Attitude 


St 
II 


1^ 


IV 

tage  Sj:age 
III 


7#iPR  -  Stance  , 

(.24)  .86 

75  XPR  -  Engagement 

(.28)  .93 

♦76  It^R  -  Aid/Advice 

.93 

77  IPR  -  Coping 

* 

« 

.82  .91 

♦*78  IPR  -  Hostile 

ft 

-.97  -.55 

# 

♦♦79  IPR  -  Depressive 

(-.03) 

•  80  IPR  -  Neutral 
81  IPR  *  Positive 

604 

.92  .56 

stage 
I 


.95 
,91 

.77 
(-.12) 

(.01) 


Stage 
III 


.82 
,81 
.'78 
.89 

-.68 
.63 


ta4)le  3 
^     (continued  ) 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  ITALY  lA  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  lit  '  SgNTENCE  COMPLETION 

^      (Factor  Loadings) 

I  II  III      *  IV  ^  V 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

'       I        III        I        III        I        III        I        III        I  III 

Factor  Bo,   1  4  2  6^3        jl  A  3  5  2 

82  Authority  -  Attitude  .  ^ 


83  Auth.  - 

Stance 

.48 

.76 

84  Auth.  - 

Engageoient 

- 

(.31) 

.48 

*85  Auth.  - 

Aid/Adylce 

.52 

86  Auth.  - 

Coping 

.81 

.90 

**87  Auth.  - 

Hostile 

-.92 

-.49 

*ft88  Auth.  - 

Depressive 

-.67 

89  Auth.  ' 

Neutral 

• 

✓ 

.91 

r89 

90  Auth.  - 

Positive 

*91  Anxiety 

-  Attitude 

1 

92  Anxiety 
.    93  Anxiety 

-  Stance 

-  Engagen^t 

.90 
.73 

.76 
.71 

*. 

*94  AMlety 

-  Aid/Advice 

.70 

w 

95  Anxiety 

*  Coping 

.93 

.84 

**96  Anxiety 

-  Hostile 

-.91 

-.42 

**97  Anxiety 

-  Depressive 

-.63 

98  Anxiety 

-  Neutral 

.91 

.81 

*99  Anxiety 

-  Positive 

■  • 

ERIC 

G05 

1? 


Table  3  * 
\  fcontlnued    )  '  ' 

-    ITEM  COMPARISON  fOR  ITALY  14  YEAR  OI.DS  -  STAGE'S  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

'  •  (Factor  Loadings)  ^ 

^      .      St^g?^. Stage    Stage^  Stage    Stage^^Jtage  . Stage^^Stage    Stage  ^Stage 
^  .     '  I  ■      .III  '       I         III         I         III         I       '  III         I  III 

Factor  No.   1  - .     4        '  r         6  3  1  4  3.5  2 

100  Aggression  -  Stance  '     '  ,     '   ^  .87       ,73  " 

101  Aggression  -  Engagement  i  .69  *  .81 
n02  Aggression  -"^Aid/Advice    .  .81 

103  Aggressto*^  Coping  •  .95  (.29) 

•♦lOA  Aggression  -  Hostile  *   -   -.85      <.03)  ' 

Aggression  -  Depressive  ^  (-.26) 

<106  Aggression  -  Neutral 

107  Aggression  -^Positive  '  .85 


*   This  variable  was  ojily  present  in  the  Stage  III  instrument 

In  the  Stage  I  insttMment^  both  Hostile  and  Depressive  Affect  were  scored  as  one  variable 
\      »   .  .  '  *   *         •  *  "  ''Negative  Affect" 

•       .   '        "  -  GOG 


)       Table  4 


ITALY  -  14  YEAR  OLDS 


•STAGE  I 
OCCUt^ATIONAL  VALUES 

Factor  H    Factor  12    Factor  13"  Factor  3  4 

L^ad  ing       Load  ing Lo<ad  in  g  Load  ing 


Factor  15  Factor  16 
Loading  Loading 


Iti 


14 

Altruism 

.548* 

.147  ,  ^ 

f  --390 

• 

.082 

-.176 

-.1^0 

1  c 

uttiecicB 

-  .  UlH 

L     .  Oo  /     ^  ' 

-.oo3*  ' 

1  OA 

.  120 

'A/.  7 
.04/ 

15 ' 

Independ  c^nce 

-.0/1 

•.1/1 

Q  A7  A 

« 807 

AAA 

.009 

.009 

A  AO 

-.002 

1  7 
1/ 

Manageaent 

^  1  A/. 

oyu 

•  00  / 

AO  0 

-.  OZZ 

AT  i 

-  .076 

Q01  4 

Succeaa*  « 

-.081 

-.186 

AA^ 

-.003 

A  e  o 

.058 

'  aqo 
-.088 

1 0 

seit*- sat  IS  tact  ion 

.  Joy 

.  1  Jl 

/.  QA* 

-.UJ.J 

—  .  1  /  J 

20 

Int4ftllectual  - 
Stiaulatisif 

.606* 

-.225 

-.145 

.103  ' 

.427* 

.019 

21 

-.638* 

.176 

-.Oi5 

.077 

-.260 

22 

Security 

-.298 

.148 

-.562* 

.432* 

.097 

•  .209 

23 

Prestige 

-.498* 

-.327 

.158 

-..425* 

-.^10 

-.333 

24 

Economic  Retiims 

-.744*  ' 

-.097 

.048 

.197 

.11^ 

.  .221 

25 

Surtoupdinga 

.188 

.811*  . 

.057 

.074  ^ 

.044 

.  -.129 

26 

Aasociates^ ' 

.195 

.808* 

.123 

-.040 

.121 

-.126 

27 

•Variety, 

.447* 

-.091 

.382 

*.212 

.474* 

-.124 

28 

FoXlow  Father 

.174 

-.191 

.005 

.20*4 

-.848* 

.053 

*  These  variables  had  a^facjcor  loading 
weighted,  score  foc^a^  factor.  See 


of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
text  'for  further  explanation. 


to  construct  a  unit 


ERIC 
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/ 
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liable  5 

Stage  III 


"    ITALY  -  14  Year  Olds 


OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

Factor  11  Factor  12  Factor  13 
Loading       Loading    ^  Loading 


Factor  14  Factor  15  Factor  16 
Loading   ^  Loading     '  Loading 


Item 


14  Altruism 

.260 

-.099 

.105 

-.682* 

.  -.178 

.lOQ 

15  Esthetics 

.040 

-.125 

-.064 

-.118 

-.847* 

.134 

16  Independence 

.246 

.264  • 

-.100  ■ 

.397 

-.407* 

-.379 

17  Hana^eaent 

^>^0  . 

-.5-49* 

.336 

.569* 

.071 

.116 

18  Access 

-.77b* 

-.026     ^  . 

..12  7 

•  .191 

.  .247 

.i35 

19  9clf-Satl8f^ction 

.364 

.015 

^87  \ 

-.521* 

.356  ' 

-.198 

2D  Intellectual  Stimulation 

.629* 

-.120 

""■'^68  ) 

..418*  . 

.223 

21  Creativity 

.200 

- .  164 

-.693*  > 

.169 

.333 

22  Security 

.130  . 

.019 

.695* 

-.175 

)  .213 

.;261 

23  Prestige'  « 

-.611* 

-.146 

-.540* 

.097 

-.180 

-.026 

24'Ecoaoi^c  Returns 

-.694* 

-.243  1 

-.005 

•  •^.299 

.0^2 

.028 

25  Surroundings  < 

.120 

.854* 

.162 

.075 

.  101 

-.010 

26  Associates  . 

,144 

.824* 

.Q68 

.'fll4 

,  .004 

.227 

27  Vac^ety     ,  i 

.718* 

\Q^6-  ' 

-.213 

.190  ^■ 

.  -.016 

.081 

28  FollOiw  Father 

-.073* 

-.211 

-.003 

-.024 

.129\ 

-.854* 

*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  s  .40  of  better|^d  were  used  to  construct  a  unit 
.  wel^ted  scon  for  each  factor.    See* text  ior  further j|xpl^i^^n«  ^ 


Table  6 


STAGE  I 
-  Factors 
il 

.12 

14 
15 

16  ' 


I 


f        I(l«ntic«l  factors 


.  / 


S    T.  A  G 

E  _I 

I  I 

• 

* 

Factor 

11    Factor" 12 

Factor 

13-   Factor  14 

•  Factbr  15 

t 

Factor  16 

.92** 

-.01 

-.08 

-.35 

-.11 

•.10- 

.02  -w 

.76 

.60 

> 

-.01 

r.24 

-.04 

.18 

.29 

-.46 

.71 

^  -.22  >' 

-.34 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.91**  ^ 

-.26 

.22  1 

/ 

1          .18-  ' 

-.10. 

.16 

.90** 

.  .22 

9 

\ 

.61 

-.19 

.01 

V 

ft 

• 

• 

ERIC 
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•Table  7  - 

^•^        'JTEM  COMPARISON  FOr'iTALY  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  ANdIii  -  oaciIPATIONAL  VALUES 


Factor  No, 


(Factor  Loadings) 

VI  VII  VIII 

Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  *Stage  Stage' 
_i  I         III         I  III 


11 


11 


14 


15 


15 


14  Altruism 

15  Esthetics 
16^ Independence 

17  Management 

18  Success 

19  Self-Satisfaction 

20  Ijiteylectual  Stim, 

21  Creativity 

22  Security 

23  Prestige 
Economic  Returns 

2^  Surroundings 

26  A^ioclates 

27  Variety 

26  Follow  Father 


16 


.55  (.26)* 


-.88  -.85 
(.01)  -.41 


-.  77 


.61 


#.50 

-.74 


.45 


-.  77 


..63      (.10)      .42        .43  (.22) 

.43  (.21^ 
-.61  -.43  .  (-.18) 
-.69 


f 


^2 


'.47  <.08) 
-'.85  -.85 


\ 


^V^^^'Zl  tLTTllTV."  f  ^  <=f  responding  loading  for  each  country  on  those  variable 
were  not  used  In  the  unit  weighted  scotes,  bu?  load  significantly  in  one  country.  ^  I 


ERIC 


,  /'  .  Table  8  .  •  ' 

\     .    .     $tage  Iir 

^  .  \        VIEWS  OF  LIFE 

*     J  .        -  Loadings 

Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor  Factor 

ITALY  -  14'  Year  Old«  


Academic  Locus  of  Control  . 

45  Action-Inaction 

46  iMediate-Delayed  Action 

47  Rate  of  Action 

A8  Intrinaic-Extrlnaic  Work Mptivat ion 

%9  Task  Achieveaent-Interpersonal 

,  Relations  % 
30  Coflpet it ion-Cooperation 

51  'independent-  Obedient     .  • 

52  Eamed-Bestowed  Statua 

53  Con  front -Avoid 
'54  Self  -  Other  Initiation 

55  Self  T  Other  Solver 

56  Self  -  Joint  Uipleaentation 

/ 

58  Instrument  -  Fantasy 

59  Eftotional  Control/Expressivity 

60  Activity /Passivity  under  Stress 

61  Positivf/Negative  SeUdbf^^ 

62  View  of  Life(Co^lex/Sli4>le) 

*  Thasa  variables  had  a  factor,  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  constru;ct  a  unit  waighted  ' . 

acorp  for  each  factor.  ,  See  text  for  further  explanation.  •  \ 

**       this  factor  none,  of  the  varUbles  loadad  .40  or  better,  therefore,  the  variable  with  the 
CD           loading  was  chosen  to  represent  this  factor. 

£^         ^         ^  611 


17  . 

18 

,1? 

20  . 

21 

^2 

23  , 

24 

O  O  ^ 

.  327 

-.032 

.130 

- .HOj" 

— .  1  J? 

—  .  IIZ 

•  l/OU 

AO! 

- .  UZl 

AAA 
.  UOo 

_  007 
—  .  UU/ 

— .  uio 

OAO 
.  UO7 

09A 
•  uzo 

-  076 

AQA 

.13^ 

—  .  UlU 

007 

OAA 

lis 

.238  * 

-.4ol* 

.  2Wt^ 

AO  C 

OA^ 

—  fvU/ 

lOl 
.  lUl 

080  * 

-.021 

-.070 

.loo 

>033 

.  541* 

A/.  A 

.  040 

_  A*>fl 

- .  uzo 

07S 

.372 

.203 

.065 

.049 

.056 

.043 

-.157 

-.009 

.502* 

•  106 

- .  019 

•  042 

-.017 

.  02o 

1  9ft 
•  IZO 

-.214 

-.198 

.048 

.471* 

-.166 

-.158 

-.055 

•  1^1 

.384 

-.106 

-.064 

-.076 

.203 

.162 

A^  ^  • 

•  033 

A/  C 

.045 

.233 

.133 

-.077 

-.018 

.059 

.522* 

11/. 
- .  11*» 

000 

.071 

.145 

•  216 

- .  1 0*1 

AOO 

-.U2o 

00^ 

-.005 

.015. 

.477* 

14o 

.  j2U 

.130 

— .  U/  A 

-  90T 

.024 

.014 

•  .093 

.058 

.056 

-.041 

.575* 

-.1)31 

.168 

.036 

.096 

.528* 

.045 

-.080 

.145 

-.022 

.069 

-.012 

.287 

-.066 

.052  , 

.021 

-.00^ 

.026 

To66 

.475* 

.011 

.017 

-.077 

.130 

.020" 

.002 

.301 

-.048 

.060  ' 

-.020 

.490* 

-.056 

.178  3 

-.020 

'  .002 

.072 

.  .466*  - 

.131 

.010 

-.128 

.123 

-.086 

-.020  ■ 

.186 

-.115 

-.001 

.055 

.084 

-.016 

.276** 

•    I        .  Table  9 
STAGE  I 

•  SOCIAL  ATTITTTrtlPg  TMtfp^f^pY 

I 

ITALY  -  lA  Year  Qld«    \  Loadings 
Sub-Scor..  Factor  17    Farror  18 

1  Active  Coping 

2  rtsglve  Coping 

3  Active  Defelislve 

4  t^asslve  Defensive 


.747* 

-.097 

■  .839* 

.056 

-.241  ; 

■  .743* 

.16S 

.827* 

■4 

# 

further. .3q,lanatlon.  See  text  for 


>  ; 


CI 


1 


Tal^e  10 
Stage  HI 

SOCIAL  ATTITUreS  INVENTORY 


ITALY  -  14  Year  Olds 


Factor  Loading 


Sub^-Scores 

37  Taak  Achievamt 

98  Authority 

39  Aggreasion 

40  Interpeirsotial  Belatloaa 

41  Anxiety 


Factor  25 
.413* 

.657* 
.501* 
.404* 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  fading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
to  coastmct  a  wit  weighted  score  for  -each  factor.    See  text  for 
further  explaoation. 
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ITALY  ^  14  Yw  Old! 


Jable  11  ' 

OMPARISOW  OP  FACTORS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 


COHiOS  PACTORS 
N«v  Factor    Fdccor    ScMf  I    Scagc  III  ^ 
Dctlgnadon  Ab^c-    Dwlg-  Dtilg- 


viadon 

accion 

ludon 

WAME 

I 

C<SC) 

1 

A 

Cope* 'wlch  Anxlfcy 

II 

C<SC) 

^  2 

6 

Copes  wlcb  Aggression 

HI 

c<sc) 

3  . 

I 

Copes  wlch  IflCerpersoaal  Relacions 

IV 

C(SC) 

3 

Copes  with  Auchoricy 

V 

C(SC) 

5 

2 

Copes  wich  Task  Achieveneoc 

Vl 

OVAL 

11 

11 

Values  IncelWccual  SPinulacion  and  Varlecy;  does  noc 

value  Success,  Srescige ,  or  Econoaic  Recums;  (values 

VII. 

AttiMism)* 

OVAL 

14 

15 

Does  noc  value  .Eschedcs;  (Valties  Incelleccual  Sdauladori 

and  Security;  does  noc  value  Independence,  Presdge.) 

VIII  OVAL         15  16  Does  noc  value  Foiloylng  Facher's  Occupadon;  (Values 

Incelleccual  Sdouladon  and  Variecy) 

VHl^T  FACTORS 

Copes  effectively  with  Ta^  Achieveoenc  wich  Neucral,  noc 
Negadve  Affect 

Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via  Stance  and 
Engageoent  without  Positive  Affecc 
i  C(SC)         8  -  Positive  Attitude  toward  Authority,  Interpersonal  Relations  and 

Task  Achievement 

Positive,  not  Neutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achieveisent 

Engages  Authority  with  Positive  Affect  and  Positive  Affect 
toward  Interpersonal  Relations 

Values  Surroundings  and  Associates;  does  not  value  Creativity 
Docs  not  value  Self-Satlsfaction  nor  Security 
Values  Kanageacnt 

Copes  effectively  with  Aggresalon  with  Neutral  not  Hostile 
Affect  • 

Positive  Attitude  toward  Interpersonal  Relatione,  Engages  or  does 
not  Seek  Aid  with  Authority,  does  not  Seek  Aid  for  Anxiety,  • 
lleutral,  not  Poaitive  Affect  toward  Task  Achievencnt 

Positive  Attitude  toward  Authority  without  Posidve  AffecC 
towaro  Anxiety 

Positive  Attitude  with  Hostile  Affect  toward  Anxiety  and  lacking 
^^aitive  and  Depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations 
^'^^lues  Surroundings  and  Associates;  does  not  value  HanageBent  , 

Values  Security;  does  noc  vslue  Creativity  nor  Prestige 

Values  HenageMnt;  does  not  value  Altruism  or  Seif-Satisfaction 

tntemal  Aceldeaic  Locus  o'f  Cotttrol 

Prefer*  Delayed  Action,  Task  Achlevenent  and  Control  of  Eaptions. 
Sell-Iftitlator,    Positive  Self-Estees.  *  ' 

External  Locus  of  Control,  Coapetltive,  Self-IapleMstor. 
Prefers  fsst  Rate  of  Accion,  Active  under  Stress 
Prefer!  Earned  Statue  and  to  Confront  Proble«s 
Self-Solyer 

Vlewe  Life  aa  cMples  ^ 
Gopee  effectively 
Shove  defensive  >ehavlor 

popM  effectively  /  » 

•  The  verlables  in  par«ntheeM  only  •pp^st  in  one  of  the  factors. 
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C(SC> 

6 

C(SC) 

7 

o 
0 

C(SC) 

9 

- 

C(SC) 

10 

- 

OVAL 

12 

OVAL 

13 

OVAL 

16 

C(SC) 

5 

C(SC) 

7 

C(SC) 

8 

C(SC) 

9 

C(SC) 

> 

10 

OVAL 

12. 

OVAL 

13 

OVAL 

U 

17 

^  c(yoL) 

18 

C{VOL) 

If 

C(VOL) 

20 

C(VOL) 

2f 

C(VOL) 

22 

C(VOL) 

23 

CCVOL) 

24 

C(SAX) 

17 

C(SAI) 

1$ 

C<$AI) 

2S 
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Table  12 
SKMIFICAWT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 


ITALY  *  14  Yaar  Olds  -  Stage  I 


Probability 
/  Level 
C(SC)1-I       F  <  M**    Cop/s  effectively  with  Anxiety  via  / 

Stance  and  Engagement  tfith  Neutral, 
not  Negative  Affect  £<  .oOl 


C(SC)2-II     F  <  M 

i 

C(SC)3-III  '  P  <  M 
^C(SC)4-IV     F  <  M 

C(SC)7  F  <  M 

^OVAL  11-VI    F  >  M 


OVAL  12 


F  >  M 


Copes  effectively^  with  Aggression  via 
Stance  and  Engagement  with  Positive, 
not  Negative  Affect.  £   <  jo05 

Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal 
Relations  with  Neutral,  not  Negative 
Affect.  •         £  <  •OOi 

Copes  effectively  with  Authority  via 
S(ance  with  Jteutral,  not  Negative- 
Affect.  £  <,001 

Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal 

Relations  via  Stance  and  Engagement 

without  Positive  Affect.  £  <  .001 

Values  Altruism,  Intellectual  Stimu- 
lation and  Variety;  doesn't  value 
Success,  Prestige,  and  Economic 
Returns.     0  £  <.001 

Values  Surroundings  and  Associatea; 

doesn't  value  Creativity.  £  <  .001 


OVAL  15-VIII 


¥  >  Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and 

Variety;  doesn't  value  Following 
Father's  Occupation.  £  < .001 


*    8/18  (44%)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
Thle  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston. 
iorlch.  Vaisthm»  1977). 

P  •  Female   M  -  Male 

i 

-  An  idencical  sex  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) . 
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,     -  ■    Table  13 

.SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 
ITALY  -  lA  Year  Olds  »■>  Stage  III 


•*•••,.  Probability 
-  V  y\  .,  Level 

C(SC)2-V     F<,M**    Copes  eff^SEWy-Ki^h  Task  Achievement 

with  Neutral,  not  HostTie^f f ect .         £  <  .022 

C(SC)3-IV    F  <  M       Copes  effectively  wifH^AUj/hority  with 

Neutral,  not  Hostile  or5epressive 
.  Affect,       .  ^  ^001 

C(SC)9         F  <  M       Positive  Attitude  toward  Authority, 

without  Positive  Affect  toward 
✓  Anxiety,  *         ^  £  <  .02 

C43C)10       F  <  M       Positive  Attutude  and  Hostile  Affect 

toward  Anxiety  without  Depressive  or 
'       Positive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 

Relations  £  <  .008 

OVAL  11-VI  F>  M       V^ues  Intellectusl  Stimulation  and 

Variety;  doesn't  value  Success. 
Prestige,  or  Economic  Returns.  £  <  .014 

Values  Surroundings  and  Associates; 
doesn't  valuj/Management.  £  <  .qqi 

Values  Security;  doesn't  value 
Creativity  and  Prestige.  £  <  .053 


i 


OVAL  12 

F  > 

M 

OVAL  13 

F  > 

M 

^OVAL  16-VIII 

F  < 

N 

°C(V0L)17 

F  > 

M 

"C(V0L)19 

* 

F  < 

H* 

F  < 

Values  Following^  Father's  OccupattoT-Jv^  .002 

Believes  ±0  Self-Control  of  academics  p  <  .052 

Favors  Self-Initiation  of  Action  and 

has  Positive  Self-Esteen^^  £  <  .021 

•  Believes  oTAers  contrcTT  environment;  — 
prefers  competition  and  prefers  to 
do  all  work  by  oneself.  £  <  .002 


jrTp2rT44Xrof  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 

This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout.  Marston.' 

Borlcb,  V«ughan»  19^7).  r 
**  P  -  Female   M  M^le 

-  An  identical  sex  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 

-  No  coaparable  instrument <h  tfie  other  sample 
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Table  14 

SIGNIFICitffr  SES  DIFFERENCES* 


ITALY  -  14  Year  Olds  -  S^age  I 


€(SC)2-II  \   L  <H**  Copes  effectively  with  Agression 

^  via  Stance  and^  Engageae^t  with 
positive,  not  negative  Affect.  £  < 

X(SC)9        *  L  <M     Positive,^  not  neutral  Affect  toward 

Task  Achieyenent*. 

.WAL  ll-VI   ^  <  H     Value  Altruism,  Intellectual  Stimu- 
^  lation,  and  Variety;  doesn't ^lue 

*  Success,  Prestige ,r  and  Economic 

^Retumst  •  '  p  < 

OVAL  13  \L  >  M  Values  Self-Satisfaction  anS  Security-  ^ 
±        p  doesn't  value  Independence  ^ 

OVAL  I5-VIII  L  >  M     Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and' 

^riety;  doesn't  Follow  Father,  £,< 

L  >  If     Values  Management  ^ 


.036 


•042 


OVAL  U 


'C(SAI^18 


L  >  M     Shows  defensive  behavior 


£  < 


.012 
.039 

.003 
.013 

.002 


8Z)  of  tbe  s4.gnificance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
.    T)Elr-lfli41cu€«  th^sa  results  were  not  spurious  (cf»  GodSout,  Marston 
Boric^,  Vau^an,  1977). 

L  -'Lower  Class    M  «  Middle  Class 

i  '  ^ 

\         -  An  idt&tical  SES  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 

Ho  comparable  instrument"^  in  the  other  sample- 


Table  15 
DIGNIFICANT J6ES  DIFFERENCES^ 


ITALVV)14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Probability 
Level'  ^ 

C(SC)10       L  >  M**  Positive  Attitude  and  hostile  Affect 

toward  Anxiety,  without  depressive  or  * 
positive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
Relations.  £  <  .046 

OVAL  13  ^    L  >  M     Values  Security;  doesn't  value 

Creativity  or  Prestige.  £  <  .049 

^OVAL  16-VIII  .  *  • 

L  <.M     Values  Following  Father's  occupation.    £  <  .001 

'^CCVODZl      L^  M     Prefers  to  work  quickly;  stress  ^  . 

exaggerates  activity.  '        £.<  ,001 

m 


*  4/25.(16%)  of  the  significance  testsjiere  significant  above  chance 
This  ipdicates  the  results  were  not  spurious  (of,  Godbout,  Mars  ton 
Borich,  V^ughan,  1977). 

L  -  Lover  Class    M  -  Kiddle  Class  # 

i  *       '  * 

•  An  identical  SES  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I#and  III) 
n  • 

•  No  coaparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 
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table  i6«. 
Sta^e  I 


»  J 


BEGRESSIOlf  ANALYSIS 

ITALY  -  14  Ttar  Olda 

CRITERION: 

ReftdlQfi  Achievement 

fjradietor 

variablca: 

r 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

R'  Change 

-"c(SAI)18 

« 

13.81 

.001 

.24 

•  vv 

C(SC)7 

4.59 

.27 

.oa 

.02 

-  OVAL  16 

4.84  - 

.q29 

.31 

.09 

.02 

OVAL  13 

4.27 

.040 

.33 

.11 

.02 

^ED  ASP 

32.65 

.001 

.47 

.22 

.11 

Graven 

34«02 

.001 

^  .57 

.33 

.10 

BRS 

5.23 

.023 

.58 

.34 

.02 

K 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

— .  .  Pr  


OCC  ASP 


.25 


.001 


•  No  coaparable  Inatruaeat  in  the  other  aaaple 

■  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  sanples 
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ITALY  -  14  Year  Qlda 


Table  16b. 
r     Stage  I 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


CRITERION;  Reacfing  Achieyement 


-  C(SAI)i9»r-  Doesn't  shoii  defeasive  behavior.  •      *  ' 

G(SC)7     -  Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  without 
positive  Affect. 
'-OVAL  16    -  Doesn't  value -Manageroent, 

OVAL  13    -  Values  Self-Satisfaction  and  Security. 

^  ED  ASP     »  Educational  Aspiration 


RAVEN 
BRS 


»  Raven  Pi^ogressive  Matrices 
»  Behavior  bating  Scale 


0^ 


Additional  Ejcplan^Cory  Varialjies: 


OCp  ASP  -  Oci^pitiooal 'Aspiration 


Mo  co«|>ftr|ble.i3|^truaent  la  th^  other  sanple 
•  M  idfntl^^  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  santpies 


.  -  Factors  vbi 
^   bchavioft  ^h] 

opposite  ti  

|r«dlctiire  vi 


^  predict  Mgatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
*^^12£S2^    Tha  aaae  factor  nay  be  described  in 
other  analysis.  It  has  a  positive 

V 
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Table  17a. 
Stage  III 
'     REGRESSKHI  V^NALYSIS 


ITALY  -  14  Year  Olda 

CRITERION: 

Readins  Achlev^nent 

« reoxccor 
Variables: 

F 

* 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

R  Change 

°C{VOL)27 

13.54 

•  .001 

.25 

.06 

OA 

°C(V0L}17 

5.80 

.02 

.30 

.09 

.03 

-°C(m)23 

3.99 

.05 

*  .33 

.11 

.02 

"  OVAL  12 

4.65 

.03 

.36 

.13 

.02  ' 

4d  asp 

32.02 

•  .001 

.51 

.26 

.12 

^OCC  ASP 

14.73 

.001 

.56 

.31 

.«5 

^RAVEH 

22.21 

..001 

.62 

.38 

.07 

BRS  * 

.44 

NS 

• 

> 

Additional  eiq>laoatory.. Variables: 

pr 

• 

•  p 

r 

p 

OVAL  13 

* 

.15 

.05 

aVAL  16-VIII. 

9 

f 

♦ 

#  — 

.15 

.05 

.05 

.16 

.05 

Mo  coflparable  Inatruaent  in  the  other  aanle 
1  - 
•  All  identical  predictor  or  eitplanatory  factor  across  aa^>le8 


'  Table  17b. 
*  Stage  III 
.DESCRIPTION  OF  AGRESSION  FACTORS 


ITALY  -  14  Year  01ds> 


Predictoi* 
Va  rotables  t 


X (VOL) 21 
^C{V0L)17 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Multiple  R 


R  Change 


Fast  rate  of  action  and  active  under  stress 
Internal  academic  Locus  of  Control 


C (VOL) 2 3  * 
OVAL  12 


ED  ASP 


*'OCC  ASP 


RAVEN 
BRS 


Lets  others  solve  problems 

Does  not  value  Surroundings  and  Associates,  values 
Management 

Educational  Aspiration 

\ 

Occupational  Aspiration 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

t 

Behavior  Rating  S^le 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

-OVAL  13        «    Values  Creativity  and  Prestige,  not  Security 

-OVAL  16-VIII*    Values  Follovlng  Father's  OccupatiotP-^ 

°C(V0L)18  «  .Intereeted  in  Innediate  Rewards,  Interpersonal  Relations 
Q  .  and  Eaotional  Expressivity  ^ 

C(V0L)19     .  -    Self  imitator  and  positive  Self-Esteem 


n  r 

•  Hq  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sampl^ 

^  •  An  identical  prediotor  or  explanatory  factoV  across  swples 

*  •  FM^tors  vhlch  predict  negatively  are  desctibal  in  terms  of  the 
b^ffvlor  th^  indicates i    The  same  factor  «ay\e  described  in 
opposite  teA  utoen,  in  some  other  analysis,  iAhas  a  positive 
predictive  value.  ^  ) 
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imY  -  14  Year  Olds 


Table  18a. 
Stag€i  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


CRITEMON:  Math  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables : 

C(SC)9 

OCC  ASP 

''RAVEN 

BRS 


F 

P 

Multiple  R 

2 

R  Chanse 

3.92 

.02*9 

• 

.13 

.02 

.02 

17.91 

*    •  .001 

.30 

.09 

.07 

34.60 

.001 

.21 

.12 

13.95 

.001 

.50 

.25 

'.05 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

*   pr 

4d  asp  .17 

-  OVAL  14- VII  -.13 

-  OVAL  16  '  -.13 


.011 
.049 


.050 


l«nt^j 


\       "As  identical  predictor  or  explai^atory  factor  across  saoples 
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Table  18b. 
,      ^       '  Stage  I 

'  DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

ITALY  -  14  Jear  Olds   ^  CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables: 


C(SC)9    «    Positive  not  neutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

OCC  ASP  «    Occupational  Aspiration 
i  ' 

RAVEN     -    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

•  i 

BRS         -    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:  ^ 


^ED  ASP  -  ,E<toc^tional  Aspiration  - 

-OVAL  14-VII^  Values  Pre Btigte  and  Esthetics;  does  not  value  Security 

•  *, 
-OVAL  16       '  -  Does  not  \  ilue  Manageinent 


^  •  4n  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

*  •'Factors  nhicli  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  lodicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described 
^        opposite  tens  iriieft>  In  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value. 
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Table 

19a.  ^ 

• 

Stage  III 

REGKESSION  ANALYSIS 

ITALY  -  14  Year  Olds 

CRITERION • 

Math 

Achievement 

> 

Pndlctor 
?ariables : 

p" 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

R  Change 

"C(V0LX21 

.01 

AS 

.03 

« 

.03 

-°C(VOL)20 

6.55 

'  .01 

.25 

nil 

•  U  J 

4b.  asp 

16.92 

.001  • 

.  .37 

.14 

.08 

^lAVEM 

8.99 

.003 

.43 

.18 

.04 

BRS 

1.67 

MS 

Addltloaal  Explaiuitory  Variables:. 


I 


•  No  coapanble  instruaenn  in  £be  othet  aanple 

•  An  identical  predictor  oK^xpla^atory  factor  across  s^s^aq) lea 


< 


\ 
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Table  19b. 
Stage  III 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

ITAiyr  -  U  Year  Olds   CRITERION:  Math  Achleven^.nt 

n  >  <  » 

C(V0L)21    .  Prefers  fast  race  of  action  and  active  in  stress 

^  jj        -  situation 

-  C(VOL)20*-  Internal  Locus  of  Control,  Cooperative,  and  Joint  Imple 

ED  ASF       -    Educational  Aspiratifm 
i  

Raven  Progressive  Matrices 


i 


RAVEN 
BRS 


Behavior  Rating  Scal-e 


c 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:  j 


^  -  Ho  coi^iarable  InatruMnt  in  the : other  saaple 

-  An  idwitical  pf«dictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
*  '  predict  negatively  are  described  in  tents  of  the 

behavior  thia  Indicates.    The  8|m  factor  aay  be  described  in 
opposite  terM  «ben,  in  som  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 


predictive  value « 

f 
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Table  20«. 
Stage  I  ■ 
BEGBESSIOM  AMALTSIS 


ITALY  -  14  Year  Old* 


CRITERION;  .Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 
Variables: 


*OCC'ASP 
ASP 

Saven 
Srs 


15,  74 
3.83 
23.98 
82.94 


.001 
.052 
.001 
.001 


Multiple  R 

.25. 
.28 
.41 
.63 


R 


.06 
.08 
.17 
.39 


R — Change 

.06 
.02 
'  .09 
.22 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables : 

-OVAL  13  -.13 

-J??^-i4-VII   .13 


.050 


.048 


f 


"  Alt*  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 


Table  20b. 
Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


ITALY  '  14  Year  Olds    ^   ^   CRITERION;  Grade  Point  Average 

Pradictor  ' 
^ariables:  '  • 

OCCUSP    •^Occupational  Aspiration 

RAVEN       -  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
^BRS  -  Behavior  Rating  Scale 

-  •    ■  J 


ZD  ASP     ■  Educational  Aspiration 

1 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:      ^  ^ 

-OVAL  13*-  Values  Self-Satisfaction  and  Security 
OVAL  14-VII  •  Values  Security  not  Esthetics  or  Ptestige 


•  An  identical  ^edictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  sasples 
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Table 

21ai 

Stage  III 

BEGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

*> 

ITAl)  -  14  Tear  Olds 

OKIXKKIUN : 

Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor 
Variables : 

P 

Multiple  R 

'  2 
R  Change 

*C(WL)22 

7.25 

.008 

.19  . 

.OA 

.04 

ASP 

17.33 

.001 

11 

.08 

TU^VEM 

f 

7.57 

.006 

.39 

.15 

.03 

^BKS 

41.37 

.001 

.55 

.30 

.15 

* 

Additional 

• 

Explanatory  Variables: 

* 

pr 

P 

r 

P  ■) 

OCC  ASP 


-  io  coaparable  Instrument  in  the  other  sanple 

•  An  Identical  predictor  oij^^explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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Table  21b. 
\  Stage  III 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

ITALY  -  14  Year  Olds  CRITERION;  Grade  Polat  Average 

Predictor 
Variables: 

i 

j^C(VOL)22    -    Prefers  Earned  Status  and  Confrontation  in  Coping  with  * 
Problems 

^ED  ASP       -    Educational  Aspirations 
Graven        -    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
^BRS  -    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables; 


foCC  ASF   -    Occupational  Aspirations 


-  uo  coi^yarable  Instruaent  in  the  other  sample 
*  •  An  identical  predictor  dr.  esqp^nafory  factor  across  samples 
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PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 


VliSLl  r  U  tear  Olda  -  Stage  I 


Aptitude  (linique) 


. Coping/Mot Iva^ ion  (uniqi^e)      15. 2Z 


R«adl&8-Achleventot  Math  Achievements 

•10.'2Z  •  .^2.1% 

5.9%  * 


5*' 

Total 


32. 6Z 


20. 9t 


8.8Z 
5.3X 

16. 8Z 


^mY  -a4  Year "^8  -  Stage  III 


„,i^tltude  '(unique)     •  7.3Z 
Ing/Motivation  (unique)     22. 2Z 


4  jT^Total' 


38. -22 


3.9Z 
'8.7Z 

.17.8% 


14.8% 


.     <  ■    \  '  Table  23 

CORRELATIONS  iMONG  THE  CRIIERIA   -  . 

ITALY.  -^,14'  ;Year  Olds  -  Stage  I  ^  ^  '   ^  

Reading  Achl^CTent    Math  Achlevtofent  GPA 


Reading 
Math 

CPA., 


ITALY  ^4  Yiear  Olds  -  Stage  III 
Reading 


.37 


,33 


/ 


Hath 


■  t 


.32 

.39. 


.26 


YUGOSLAVIAN  10,  YEAR  OLDS       RESULTS  AND  DISC^^ON 

This  secti<^  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping 'patterns 
*  associated  .with  achievement  in  Yugoslavia*  10  year  old  students  from 
the  1965  (Stage  I)  and  1968  (Stage  III)  gambles'.    The  results  iiclude 
■  fiwLK.L  aiialyses  of  the  coping/motlvationa;  instrumentg:    Sentence  ' 
Completion.  Occupational  Values.  Views  of '?.ife,  and  the  Social  Attitudes 
Inventory.    The.  factor  comparigon  findings  are' presented ^ indicating 
the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the.  two  samples  of  Yugoslavian 
students.    Sex  and^ocioeconomic  status  differences  are  described  next. 
Finally,  the  regression  analyses  are  delineated  in  order  to  show  the 
specific  factors  that  predicted  and  explained  achievement  for  these 
students.-*  '  '      .  ' 

FACTOR  ANALYSES  * 

Sentenjce  Completion  "         _  "     .  " 

Factor  analyses  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted,  for 
both^Stages  I  and  III,  in  ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  substantial 
percentage  of.  the  respective'  variances.    These  variables  grouped  primarily 
according  to  behavior  areas,  e;g.,  aggression -variables  Joacjing  on  one 
4«ctor.  authority  variables  on  another.    The  Stage  I  analysis  appears  in 
Table  1.    Thfre  were  three  general  factors,  corresponding  to  coping  with 
autho||j^,  anxiety,  and  task  achievement.'  -  All  included  neutral,  not 
negative  affect.  In  the  respective  behavioral  -afS^.    Coping  with  aggres- 
sion and  with  interpersonal  relations  was  depicted  by  two  factors  in  eaciv- 
area.    Factors  4  tad  7  represented  coping'  effectively  via  stance  and 
engagement  for  aggressiqn  and  lijterpersonal  relations,  respectiveljv  _ 
Factor  6_  represented  poping  effeoiBWely  with  aggression,  with  posit^e.  not 
neutral  affect.    Factor  5  rejresqnfid  coping  effectively  with  Interpersonal  . 
relafions  with  neufral,  not  "negative  affect.    Unit  weights  were  constructed' 
using  those  variables  having  a  factor  loading  (>  .40)..   For  example,  factor. 
1  consisted  of  all  five  vanlables  dealing  with^copi^  with  anxiety.  The" 
remaining  factors,  8-10,  tended  to  have  more  Idios^ratic  variable  load- 
ings.   The  Stage  III  factor  analysis  (Tablfe  2)  yielded  five  major  factors 
cor^pOTwling  to  each;of  the  respective  behavioral  areas,  and  fiVe 
8ec«dary  factors  tending  to, Have  variable  loadings  grouped  according  to  i 
sub-aspects  of  the  behavioral  areas. 

As  these  factors  appeared  to  be  yielding  similar  results,  a  comparison  ' 
of  the  five  major  factors  was  exonined  (see  Table  3).    Theae  factors  were 
highly  •imilar,  with  respective  percentages  of  common  variables  across 
^ages  of  802.  lOOZ.  67Z»  60Z,  and  lOOZ.    Some'of  the  variables  which  did 
f»t  load  higher  than  .40  on  both  stages  atlll  showed  similar  direction. 
While  the  program  RELATE  could  not  be  run  due  to  different  numbers  of 
variables  in  tjw  tWo  stage?,  these  factors  were  considered  "identical," 
«».«ppeaai*^'to  indicate  a  stable  "Yugoslavian"  coaAruct  system  at  age  10 
that  defined  coping  tkt^lla  in  the  five  areas,  separately. 
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OcQipatl<mal  Valuca 

Factor  atialyses  of  the  Occupatlooal  Values  yarlables  yielded  six 
factors  in  both  Stages  I  and  III,    OrcC  again,  variables  having  a 
factor  loading  >^  .40  were  used  to  construct  a  upit  weighted  score  for 
each  factor  (see  analyses  in^fbles  4  and  5), 


A  cottparijMm  of^^Ke^Occupational  Values  factors,  according  to  the  . 
RELATE  factor  coar^kison  method,  is  represented  in  Table  6.    It  can  be 
seen  that  two  of  the  six  factors  were  "identical,"  having  a  cosine  of 
(interpreted  like  a  correlation  coefficient),  three  morjB 
were  "similar, ":-with  cosines  of  ,8  to  .9.    Table  J  depicts  the  item 
, comparison  of  these  four  factory  across  the .two  stages.    The  results 
of  this  comparison  indtf ated^ much  similarity' in  constructs  across  time 
for  Yugoslavian  10  year  old  students,  ' 

Views  of  Life 

The  Views  of  Life  instrument  was  used  only  in  Stage  III,    The  factQX- 
analysis  of  these  variables  yielded  eight  factors  and    is  depicted  In 
Table  8.  , 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

The  factor  analysis  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI)  for 
Stage  I  is  illustrated  in  Table  9.    This  was  a  self -report  n^easure  of 
coping  effectiveness.    Two  factors  emerged:    Positive  coping,  and  inef- 
fective or  defeAWe  responding. 

In  Stage  III/ the  SAI  was  an  entirely  different  questionnaire.  The 
factor  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  10,  and  one  factor  emerged.    This  factor 
;;eported  effective  copingl  across  all  five  behavioral  areas. 

SBJtlAKY  OF  FACTOR  COMPARKWS  AOWSS  SAMPLES 

Th?  sumaary  of  the  comparison  of  all  factors  from  the  first  and 
second  samples  is  presented  in  Table  11.    The  comparison  was  idsiie  between 
^  the  Sentoice  Coi^letion  and  Occupatloiial  Values  instruments,  which  were 
administered  ta^th  Mmples,    (The  SAI  was  re-designed  for  the  second 
•«q>le.}    Table  11  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  general  co^imrability 
of  the  factor  sttuctures  across  the  two  samples.    If  a  factor  In  pne 
sample  had  no  corresponding  factor  in  the  other  smaple,  the  factor 
retained,  ip^i^inal  designation.    For  example,  the  Sentence  Completion 
factor  C(9^6  of  Stage  I  had  no  comparable  factor  in  the  second  stage. 
If,  however,  a  factor  did  have  a  com}:i^able  factor  in  the  other  sample, 
it  jraceived  a  new  designation. 

The  comparison  of  the*S^tence  Completion  factors  was  made  on  the 
basis  ^  their  factm  content,  aa  described  earlier.    The  five  primary 
factors  ware  veiy  al^lar  and  ware  referred  to  as  "idaatical"  factors. 
These  factors  received  a  Roman  numeral  designation,  as  Indicated  in  Table 
11  • 
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Occupational  .Values  Instrument  vas  compa?ex3  by  the  RELATE 
factor  comparison  method.    ^Two  of  these. factors  were  called  "identical" 
(RELm  value- >^  ,90)  and  received  a  Rotaan  numeral  des-ignation.  Three 
"  wovf  were  "similar"  (RELATE  value  of  %0  to  .90)  and  received  an 

alphabetic  ^designation.  Tor  example,  similar  factor  "A"  consisted  of 

 :   .Lorixinal  factors  WAL' 11  in  both  sarat>les.    The  unique  factors  in  both  * 

^  samples  were,  listed  below  these,  having  no  comparable  factor  in  the  other 

^  sample.  ' 

f)  Iq  tlie  Yugoslavian  10  year  old  sam{>le,  the  five  major  Sentence 

Completion  factors  were  identical  across  stages.    There  were  two 
identical  and  three  similar  factors  in  the  Occupational  Values  ComT 
parison.    The^f  results  indicated  that  the  factor  structures  in  two 
samples  were  highly  similar  ;in  many  respects,  giving  evidence  that  the 
coping  an^  motivation  patterns  represented  i>y  these  factors  may  remain  * 
quite  stable  in  the  Yugoslavian  10  year  old  student  population. 

SEX  DIFFERENCES 

0         '       .Stage  I  sex  differences  are  listed  in  Table  12.    Males  tended  to 
cop^mpre  effectively  with  anxiety,  and  reported^^etter  overall  coping 
on  the  SAI.    Females,  however,  coped  more  effectively  with  aggression. 
In  a  work  setting,  males  placed  greater  value  on  self-satisfaction  and 
following  father's  occupation,  whereas  females  more  highly  valued 
esthetics,  surroundings,-  and  variety. -  *  • 

*  « 

Sex. differences  for.  Stage  III  are  listed  in 'Table  13.    Females  coped 
more  effectively  with  aggression  and  expressed  more  jieutral,  not  hostile 
affect  Coward  both  aggression  and  interpersonal  relations.    They  also 
expressed  mijre  positive  attitudes  toward  task  achievement,  more  depres- 

^  sive  and  neutral  affect  toward  authority,  and  less  hostile  affect  toward  ' 

anxiety  tHan  did  males'.    In  work,  females  placed  greater  valwe  on 

>  al^»ruisin.  self-satisfaction,  surroundings,  and  assoc^iates,  while  males 

more  highly  valued  management,  prestige.. and  economic  returns.    In  addition, 
females  expressed  greater  satisfaction  gained  from  actual  accpmpHshments 
(as  opposed  to  possible  rewards)  than  did  males.    Finally,  females 
reported  better  bverall  coping  on  the  SAI.  ' 

One  factor  shoved. a  consistent' sex  difference  across  stages, 
g  Identical  fjictor  -CCSOS-IV  showed*that  Yugoslavian  10  year  old  females 

coped  more  effectively  with  aggression  .in  both  sampled.  '  Although  the  SAI 
v«s  a  different  instrument  la  each  .stage,  it  is  interesting  that,  in  these 
self-report  measures  ofi  coping  eff ectiven^ss,- flafl^s  reported  better 
coping  in.  Stage  I  while  females  reported"  themselves  as  better  oooers  in  . 
•    Stage-Ill.  '  ^  . 


SES  DIFFERENCES 


Stage  I  social  clay  differences  are  listed  in  Table  14.-  Middle- 
class  students  coped  more  effectively  with  aggression  than  the  lower 
class.    In  the  occupational  arena,  oiddle-class  students  placed  greater 
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value  on  altruism^  self-satisfaction,  as^ciates,  intellectual  stimu- 
lation, creativity,  and  following  father's  occupation.  Lower-class 
students,  on  the  other  hpnd,  w>re  highly  valQed  independence,  manage- 
•cnti  economic  reeonWi  security,  and  variety. 

In  S^a&e  HI  (Table  15),  there  was  only  one  social  class  difference, 
very  possibly  due  to  chance.    Lower-class  students,  placed  greater  value 
on  following  father's  occupmtion,  while  the  nUddle  class  value^d  esthet;Lcs 
more  highly. 

In  general,  there  were  few  social  class  differences  among  Yugoslavian 
10  year  old  students,  especially  in  St^ge  III.    In  Stage  I,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  middle  class  to  nore  highly  value  work  which  was  satisfying, 
%rlth  friendly  associates  and  intellectual  challenge,  while  the  lower  class 
.was  Somewhat  more  concerned  with  power  and  financial  security. 

SU»1ARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES  * 

Predictors  of    reading  achievement  for  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Tables 
16a  and  16b.    Good  readers  tended  to  cope  more  effectively  with  anxiety 
^and  task  achievement,  and  reported  less  defensive  behavior  on  the  SAI 
than  poorer  readers.    They  were  also  rated  higher  by  their  peers  on  the 
Behavior  Rating  Sca).e.    In  a  work  setting,  these  students  placed  greater 
value  on  altruism,  self-satisfaction,  associates,  creativity,  and  intel- 
lectual stimulation.  .  They  placed  less  value  than  poorer  readers  on 
independence,  mahagement,  economic  returns,  security,  and  success.    In  v. 
addition,"  better  readers  had  higher  aptitude  scores  ^nd  higher  aspirations 
for  both  career  and  education.  ^ 

^f^B^    In  Stage  III  (Tables  17a  and  17b),  good  readers  coped  more  effectively 
^^Kn  poorer  readers  with  anxiety  and  with  authority.    Th^y  themselves 
^Reported  better  over^l  coping  on  the  SAI  and  their  peers  rated  them  more 
highly  on  the  Behavior  Mting  Scale.    Also,  better  readers  expressed  a 
greater  preference  for  task  achievement  as  opposed  to  interpersonal  de- 
lations, and  for  interdependent  rather  than  independent  action.    In  a 
,  work  setting,  good  readers  placed  grefater  value  on  independence,  intel- 
lectual stimulation,  creativity,  success,  and  prestige.    In  contrast  they 
valued  security,-  management,  and  following    father's  occupati(|n  less  than 
pooter  readers.    In  addition,  better  readers  h^d  highet  aptitude  scores 
and  higher  aspirations  for  both  ^career  and  education. 

Across,  the  two  stages,  better  readers  consistently  coped  more 
effectively  ifith  anxiety.    They  were  also  more  highly  r^ted  by  their 
pe^rs  on  thi^ Behavior  Rating  Scale.    They^saw  themselves  as  better  copers^ 
too,  although  the  self -report  measure  (SAI)  was  a  different  instrument 
in  the  two  stages.    Further,  two  OccupatiOMi'  Values  factors  predicted  in 
both  samples,  OVAL  VI  and  OVAL  B:    better  Readers  placed  greater  yalue 
^  on  intellectual  stimulation  and  creativity;  and  less  v^lue  on  security,^ 
Finally,  aptitude  ax^d  both  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  were 
predictive  of  reading*^ achievement  in  both  sMft^s.  . 

i  .  '  ^  . 
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In  sum,  those  Yugoslavian  10  year  olds  who  were  good  readers  had 
relatively  high  aptitude  scores  and  aspirations  for  both  career  and 
schooling.    Better  readers  coped  effectively  with  anxiety.    In  addition, 
they  saw  themselves  as  good  copers  and  their  peers  rated  them  highly* 
Finally,  thiCM  students  valued  challenging  and  creative  work  more  than 
Job  security.  i  *  , 

Math  Achievement 

Predictors  of  math  achievement  in  Stage  I  are  lifted  in  Tables  18a 
and  18b.    Students  who  were  good  in  mAth  coped  well  with  authority  and 
expressed  positive  attitudes  and  positive  affect  towai^d  authority.  Also, 
they  expressed  positive,  not  neutral  affect  toward  task-achievement .  In 
a  work  setting,  better  math  students  placed  greater  value  on  creativity. 
Intellectual  stimulation,. altruism,  self-satisfaction,  and  associates. 
They  did  not  value  security,  success^  independence,  management,  and 
ecDn^mic  returns  as  much  as  poorer  studegts  did.  'Good  math  students  also 
had  higher  aptitude  scores  and  higher  educat4onal  and  occupational 
aspirations.    Finally,  these  students  were  highly  rated  by  their  peers  on 
the  Behavior  Rating  Scale. 

In  Stage  III  (Tables  19a  and  19b);  better  math  students  coped  more 
effectively  wfth  authorily*and  with" task  achievement  and  expressed  more' 
positive  attitude,  toward  interpersonal  relations.    They-  themselves  reported 
bet;eer  coping  in  the  SAI  and  were  highly  Vated  by  \heir  peers  on  the  BRS. 
.  In  addition,  good  math  students^  preferred  task  achievement  over  inter- 
personal relations  and  interdependent  as.  opposed  to  independent  action. 
They  expressed  a  more  internal  locus  of  control,  a  greater  preference  for 
earned  rather  than  bestowed  status;  a  nQre^ complex  view  of  the  world,  and 
■ore.  extrinsic  motivation  tl^to^-^^rer  students.     In  work,  better  students  ^ 
placed  greater  value  on  intellectu^i^imula'tion,  creativity,  and 
independence,  and  valued  management  m^^curity  less.     Finally,  these 
students  had  higher  aptitude  scores  and  higher  aspirationT^r  schooling. 
This  sample  was  one  of  very  few  where  occirpat tonal  aspirations  were  not 
predictive  of  achievement.  *  -  .  # 

A  comparison  of  the  two  stages  showed  that  coping  with  authority  was 
important  for  oath  achievement  in  Yugoslavian  M  year  olds._  In  work,  better  ^ 
math  students  consistently  placed  fereatef  value  on  intellect^aal  stimulation 
and  creativity,  and  less  value  on  job  arecurity  than  poor  students.  Aptitude 
and  educational  aspirations  were  also  predictive  in  both  stages.    Finally,  m 
good  math  students  received  high  ratings  by Ttheir  peers  on  the  Behavior 
Rating  Scale.  ^  ^  '  .       '  ^ 

'      -  •  *  »  - 

(a»de  Point  Average 

Predictors  of  CPA  for  Stage  t  are  li^ed  in  Tables  20a  and  20b. 
^Successful  students  expressed  positive  affect  toward  Interpersonal  rela-  - 
tions,  and  tended  pot  to  confront  authority.  *  They  reported  less  defensive 
behavior  on  the  SAI  than  did  students  with  lower  grades.    Peer  ratings  * 
were  a  very  powerful  pr^edictor  of  CPA  in  this  sample.    In  work,  students 
with  higher  grades^ more  highly  valued  altruism,  self-satisfaction. 
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Msoelmtes,  Intellectual  stlma^tlon,  and  creativity.    They  placed  less 
Value  on  indapendencc,  Mnagementj  econoaic  returns,  and  security.  In 
addition,  thaae  students  had  bisher  aptitude  scores  and  higher 
sducational  and  occupational  aspirations. 

Thara  ware  nuMroOs  predictors  of  CPA  in  Stage  III  (Tables^  21a  ana 
21b).    Successful  students  copad  w>re  effectively  with  authority,  inter- 
personal relations,  ind  task  acbieveaent.    Not  surprisingly;  they  rated 
thsMslves  as  good  overall  copers  (SAI)  and  were  rated  highly  by  their 
paars  on  the^BRS.    There  were  sarveral  Views  of  Life  factors  which  signi- 
ficantly predicted  G?A.    These  included  internal  locus  of  control,  pre- 
ference for  earned  rather  than  bestowed  status,  view. of  world  as  coaplex, 
extrinsic  Botiva^ion,  preference  for  task  achievement  oWer  interpersonal 
relations,  preference ^or  interdependent  as  opposed  to  independent 
action,  preference  for  solving  probleas  by  oneself,  an4  preference  for 
'  instruacntal  action  as  opposed  to  ideation  or  dreaning.    In  a  work  setting, 
successful  students  tended  to  value  success,  altruism,  self-satisfaction, 
supoundings,  and  associates,  but  not  aai)agement  or  economic  returns. 
Finally,  these  students  had  higher  aptitude  and  higher  educational  and 
oc cupa t ionailMpirat ions  * 

A  comparison  across  stages  indicated  that  students  who  received  good 
grades  c<msl#^tly  had  relet iveT:^h'igfi  aptitude  scores  ibid  high  educa- 
tional  and  occupational  aspirations.    They  were  rated  highly  by  their  peers 
on  the  Behavior.  Rating  Scale.    In  work,  they  tended  to, place  greater  value 
than  less  successful  students  on  altruism,  self-satisfaction  and  surround- 
ings, and  less  value  on  management  and  economic  returns. 

PERCENTAGE  VARIARCB 

It  is  also  important  to  coQsider  the  percent  of  variance  accounted 
for  by  aptitude  and  coplng/motivatit>n  variables,  respectively,  in 
accounting  for  success  on  the  criterion  measures.    These  are  listed  in 
Table  22.    Aptitude  uniquely  predicted  an  average  of  6.8X  of  the  variance 
la  reading,  ^.IX  in  math,  and  4. 6X  in  CPA.  . 

0 

«    The  co| ing/aotlvation  factors  cohtrlbuted  more  substantlaily  to 
criterion  pijedlctlon  than  did  aptitude.    These  f^ors  uniquely  accoudCed 
for  an:av«ige  of  16. 7X  of  th«  variance  in  reaiding,  10. 4X  in  math,  and 

in  CPA.    The  coping/aotivatlon  factors  were  strong  predictors  across 
all  critefla  and  stages,  indicating  that  success  ln^sbhpol  for  Yugoslavian 
10  ymt  olds  ware'  contingent  upon  aany  kli^a  of  coping  ^ill  and 
ettltude*.    Either  alone,  or  in  co«binatio^*ith  aptitude,  they  accounted 
ffjc  26X  to  35X  of  the  (total)  variance  in  achievement. 
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Tdhle  1 
STAGE  I 

^    '  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Year  Olds 

Factor 
1 

Factor 
2 

Factor 
3 

Factor 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor 
5  6 

Factor 
7 

Factor 
B 

Factor 
*  9 

Factor 
^0 

'  Item 

- 

39    Attitude  -  Authority 

'.057 

.188 

.004 

-.040 

-.078 

.095 

-.058 

.400* 

.S«3* 

.157 

40    Att.  -  Interpersonal 

-.056 

.044 

.099 

.056 

-.  119 

-.Q57 

-.170 

-.072 

.510* 

.163 

Da  1  o  ^    r\T>  o 

^  nJcXciuiuns 

41    Att.  -  Task  Achievement 

-.075 

-.017 

.095 

-.084 

.031 

.060 

.094 

-.069 

.578* 

-.13B 

43    Aggression  -  Stance 

.029 

.055 

-  .003 

.954* 

.01.9 

.191 

.010 

.011 

-.019 

-.004 

44  Aggression  -  Engagement 

i 

-.006 

.0-71 

-.001 

.  94  7* 

.031 

.051 

.014 

.020 

-.034 

-.006 

45    Aggression  -  Coping  Eff. 

.091- 

.048 

.084 

.  795* 

.035 

.582^ 

.013 

.009' 

.003 

.005 

46    Aggression  -  Neg.  Affect 

-.U3 

r.OlV 

-.167 

-.229- 

-.b43 

-.911* 

-.012 

-.002 

-.034 

-.018 

4^7    Aggression  -  Pos.  Affect 

.143 

.OV 

.167 

.229 

.043 

.911* 

4 

.012 

.002 

.034 

.018 

48-  Authority  -  Stance 

-.041 

.013 

.405* 

.035 

-.122 

-.114 

-.075 

-.109 

-.  339 

•  *•  -/  w 

w49*  Authority  -  Engagement 

.047 

.a38 

.438* 

-.140 

.050 

.131' 

-.149 

.229 

-.328 

.204 

_  50    Authority  -  Coping  Eff. 

.067 

;066 

. .873* 

.*011_. 

-.004 

.103 

.036* 

.168 

-.000 

.105 

51    Authority  -  ileg.  Affect 

-.116 

-.056 

-.925* 

-.019 

-.076 

-.137 

*  .624 

-.056 

-.152  ' 

.078 

52    Authority  -  heutral  Aff . 

.  .151 

.077 

.883* 

.074 

.064 

.060 

-.033 

-.180 

.214 

.-.138 

53    Authorit^^Pos.  Affect 

-.104 

—  .00  J 

.06^ 

-.154 

.0*30 

.210 

.025 

.665* 

-.182 

.176 

54    Anxiety  -  Stance 

.910* 

.043 

.118 

.083 

-.025 

.013 

-.009 

-.051 

-.024 

.028 

55    Anxiety  -  Engag^mei^t 

.771* 

.053 

.073 

.006 

-.025 

.046 

.043 

-.093 

.052 

-.035 

56    Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff. 

..924* 

.045 

.053 

.057 

.013 

-.016 

-.032 

.014 

-.053 

.047 

57    Anxiety  -  Neg.  Affect  ,-*906* 

-.116 

-.017 

.041 

-.091 

-.104 

'  .023 

-.065 

.050 

-.030 

58   Ipxlety  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.906* 

-.116 

.017 

.104 

-.023 

.065 

-.050 

:o30' 

ERLC.  - 

m 

f>  ■ 

• 

TDOOSIAVIA  -  10  Year  Olds  (contLiued)  ^ 


'    •  STAGE"! 

SEMTEHCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
3  4^      5  6'         7  8  9  10 


If 

59 
60 

a 

Interpersonal  Relations 
-  Stance 

XA  Kwl|^Cl|^CMCi*W 

7,053 
.006 

.0^5 

-.059 

-  022 

-.013- 
9 

--,062 

097 
.  Ux  / 

.000 

010 

.554* 

QA9* 

-.039 

.010 
— .  UlU 

-.053 

01  1 

-.025 

1  OA 

.  lUo 

61 

TVH  -   Cnnina  Pff 

1  01 

n9  7 

AAA* 

n  7A 
.  u  /o 

Ann* 

.  U  J  / 

AHA 

•  UxO 

•  \jOj 

—  HA? 

— . 70Z^ 

— .  UU7 

1  Qn 

n7i 
•  U/x 

ixa  *"  iieuurax  anecc 

n?  7 

•  u  Jo 

0  70* 

-.03© 

•  U  v7 

—  n^A 

— .  U  jO 

nQ7 
— .  Uo/ 

— .  uou 

— .  uo  3 

«.    71  ^* 

65 

Task  Achieveaenr  -  Stance 

.105 

.908* 

.  .048 

.069, 

.056 

.031 

!017 

,056 

-.041 

-.139 

66 

Task^h.  -  Engagement 

.040 

.738* 

.007 

.008 

.066 

.151 

.021 

-.101 

-.210 

-.216 

67 

Task  Ach.  -  Coping  Eff . 

.'l70 

.900* 

.087 

.121 

.039 

-.080 

-.006 

.149 

.082 

-.018 

68 

TaA  Ach.  -  Neg.  Affect 

-.100 

-.725* 

-.075 

-.029 

-.052' 

.107 

-.014 

-'o33 

-.256 

^|70 

69 

Task  Ach.  -  Neutral  Aff . 

.043 

.640* 

.014 

-.135 

.099 

.079 

.054 

-.450* 

.172 

.365 

70 

Task  Ach.  -  Pos.  Affect 

.076 

.065 

.084 

.242 

-.075 

-.269 

-.  060 

.716* 

^92 

-.164 

>*  ThMc  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  Co  construct  a  unit  weighted 
score  for  each  factor.  'See  text  fos. further  explanation. 
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Table  2 

STAGE  III  ^ 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 
*  Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Facti 

TDGOSLAVIA  -  10  Y..r  m^.  ^  2  I.  5         . 6  7  ^     '     9  10 

Item  '  '   — 


64  Task  Achleveoent-Accltude 

-.033  . 

.J063 

-.144 

.028 

.061 

-.050 

.565* 

.182 

-.147 

.083 

65  T.A.  -  Stance 

.038 

.890* 

.017. 

.u\ 

.075 

.101 

.058 

.028 

.049 

-.067 

66  T. A.  -  Engageaent 

.050 

.894* 

.040 

.083 

.053 

.014 

.084 

-.021 

.066 

.065 

67  T.A.  -  Aid/Advice 

.053** 

.877* 

.060 

.028 

.009 

.039 

.086  - 

.057 

.050 

.038 

68  X.A.  -jCofting  Effect 

.071 

.584* 

.113 

.140 

.011 

.126 

.003 

.117 

.434* 

.022 

69  T.A.  -  Hoeclle  Affect 

.194 

-.451* 

.128 

-.119 

-.008 

-.320 

.197 

.300 

-.018 

.389 

70  T.A.  -  IkK^sslve  Aff . 

.051 

-.537* 

-.055 

-.022 

.057 

-.002 

.027 

-.088 

.209 

.349 

71  T.A.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.17.0 

..758* 

-.042 

.087 

-.030 

.143 

-.177 

-.033 

-.365 

-.140 

72  T.A.  -  Positive  Aff.    t  - 

.017 

-.230 

-.013 

.011 

-.005 

.139 

'.063 

-.217 

.498* 

.241 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 
Attitu<jie 

.034 

.199 

.125 

.174 

.041 

.007 

.318  ' 

» 

.021 

.43A* 

.097 

74  I.R, 

-  Stande 

.078' 

-.035 

.044 

.119 

.873* 

-.100 

-.053 

.^8 

.081 

;050 

7S  I.R. 

.054 

.043 

.120 

.133 

.94^* 

.025 

.029 

-.019 

.041 

-.054 

76  t.R. 

-  Aid /Advice  * 

.054 

.043 

.120 

.133 

.948* 

.025 

.029 

-.019 

.041 

-.054 

77  r.R. 

-  Coping  Effect 

.116 

.032 

.030' 

.107 

.877* 

.  322' 

-.040 

.035 

-.046 

.048 

78  I.R. 

-  Hostile  Affect 

-.112 

-.144 

-.119 

.011 

-.088 

-.817* 

-.112 

.082 

-.050 

-.074 

79  I.R. 

-  Depressive  Aff. 

-.213 

-.084 

.335 

-.011' 

-.093 

-.220 

.337 

-.259 

.308 

.-.116 

80  I.R. 

-  Neutral  Aff.  ' 

.218 

.181" 

-.102 

vOOl 

.118 

.836* 

-.104  - 

.082 

-.197 

.161 

i  *  O"  , 

ERIC 

-  Positive  Aff. 

.085 

-,p62 

-.038 

-.039 

-.022. 

-.096_ 

.079 

.481* 

259 

STAGE  III 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Tabl«  2    (contiaued)  , 
TD008LAVIA  -  10  Tear  Olia 


<  82  Authority  -  Attitude 

83  Auth.  -  Stance 

84  Auth.  -  Engagesent 

85  Auth.  -  Aid/AdviC€ 

86  Auth.  -  Coping  Eff . 

87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff . 

88  Auth.  -  Depress.  Aff. 
B9  Auth.  -  Heutrel  Aff. 

.  90  Auth.  -  Positive  Aff. 

91  Anxiety  -  Attitude 

92  Anx.  -  Stance 

93  Anx.  -  Engageaent 

94  linx\  ^  Aid/Advice 
93  Aax.  -  Coping  €ff . 

96  Anx.  -  Hostile  Aff. 

97  Anx.  -  Depressive  Aff. 

98  Anx.**-  Neutral  Aff. 

99  Anx.  -  Positive  Aff. 


Factor 

1 

factor  Factor  Factor 
2          3  -4 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor 
5  6 

Factor 

7  , 

\ 

Factor 
8 

Factor 
9 

• 

Factor 
10 

-.073 

.087 

.152 

.409* 

.114 

.036 

.392 

.102 

• 

.160  ■ 

.044 

.095 

.134 

.000 

.73J* 

".133* 

.06^ 

-.221 

.056 

.055 

.055 

.064 

.074 

.075 

.900* 

.119 

-.030 

'  .132 

.012 

-.086 

-.054 

.055 

.093 

.052 

.911* 

.085 

.016 

.065 

-.069 

-.121 

-.028 

.089 

.152 

-.055 

.819* 

.116  ■ 

7019 

-.164 

.415* 

•  .087 

.007 

.042 

-.117 

.067 

-.209 

-.088 

-.073 

-.261 

-.792* 

.032 

.034 

-.132 

-.078 

.102 

-.350^ 

-.038 

.075 

.747* 

-.030 

-.085 

-.038 

*«82 

.152 

-.136 

.451* 

.096 

-.011 

-.450* 

.600* 

.050 

.008 

-.000 

.000 

-.000 

-.000 

-.000 

-.000 

-.000 

\ooo 

.000 

.000 

-.147 

.227 

-.115 

-.087 

".123 

.094 

-.089 

.093 

.241 

.438* 

J5819* 

.055 

.009 

-.060 

.077 

.051 

-.154 

.037 

-.039 

.073 

.880* 

.066 

.014 

.091 

.021 

.059 

.001 

-.130 

.882* 

,074 

-.038 

.089 

.008 

-.076 

.075 

-.074 

.019 

-.128 

.891* 

.059 

-.059 

.062 

107 

,.065 

-.038 

.038 

.010 

-  274 

.-.031 

.213 

-.205 

-.100 

-.254 

-.510* 

.105 

-.055 

.236 

-.797* 

-.016 

-.084 

.039 

-.0.12 

-.061 

.248 

-.108 

-.026 

.071 

-.026 

.088 

.051  « 

.161 " 

.049 

.067 

.018 

ftilO 

.020  ' 

-.208 

-.086 

-.055 

.P?5  \ 

,  .167. 

.066 

-.155 

.185 

.045 

• 

< 
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Tabla  2  (continued) 
TOGOSLAVIA  ^  Iff  Year. Olds 


Factor 
1 


STAGE  III 

^ SENTENCE  COMPLETION  * 

Loadings  ; 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factoi;  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factox  Factor 
23456789  10 


Itea 

-100  A»gr< 

Mj^ion  -  Stance 

-.026 

-.061 

.736* 

.010 

.139 

-.138 

-.108 

-.290 

-.062 

.243 

101  Agg. 

f-  Engageaent 

-.033 

'  .033 

.943* 

.029 

.076 

-.001 

.020 

-.005. 

-.047 

.002 

102  Agg. 

"^^Toos 

.097 

.934* 

-.008 

.067 

.011  " 

.020 

.027 

-.040 

« 

-.016 

103  Agg. 

-  Coping  Effect 

.057 

.117 

.874* 

.083 

.084 

.274 

-.0A5 

.162 

.079 

-.149 

104  Agg. 

-  Hostile  Aff. 

.047 

-.118 

-.404* 

-.096 

-.010 

< 

-.489* 

->084 

-.338 

-.173 

.508* 

105  Agg. 

-  Depressive  Aff. 

-.302 

.003  . 

-.097 

-.181 

.112 

-.254 

-.079 

.150 

-.202 

-.521* 

106  Agg. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

.077 

.114 

.435*' 

.168 

-.036 

"  .583* 

.114 

.270 

.251 

-.286 

107  Agg. 

-  Positive  Aff. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*  Ihm—  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and 
scora  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 


weire  used  to  construct  a  ynit  weighted 
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Table 


ITEM  COMPARISON  TOR-YUGOSLAVIA  10  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 
"  (Factor  Loadings) 

J  II      *      III  IV   \    '  V 

VXOSUVIA  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  >  Stage    Stage    Stage    State    Stage  Stage 

_i  111  I         III         I         III         I         III         I  III 

Factor  Ho.  ^  ■        1  2  2  3        '  4  4         ,3         V  5 


64  Taalr Achievement -Attitude 

65  TA  -  Seance  .91     >  .89 

66  TA  -  Engageaent  .74  .39 
*67  TA  -  Aid/Advice  .88 

68  TA  -  Coping  Eff.  .            .            .90    '  .58 

**69  TA  -  Hostile  Aff.  -.73  -.45 

**70  TA  -  Depress.  Aff.'  *  -.54 

71  TA  -  Meutral  Aff.  .64  .76 

72  TA  -  PoBitive  Aff. 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 

-  Attitude  * 

74  IPR  -  Stance 

75  IPR  -  Engageaent 
*76  IPR  -  Aid/Advice 

77  IPR  -  Coping  Eff. 
•*78  IPR  -  Hostile  Aff. 
**79  IPR  -  Dwnm^  Aff. 

80  IPR  -  Meutral  Aff. 

81  IPR  -  Positive  Jiff. 


64 


.95  .87 
.94  .95 
.95 


"  YUGOSLAVIA 
Factor  No. 

82  Authority  -  Attitude 

83  Auth.  -  Stance 

.  84  Autft.  -  Engagement 
*85  Auth.  -  Ald/Advlce 
86  Auth.  -  Ckjplng  Eff . 
**87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff .  ^ 
**88  Auth.  -  Depr^.  Aff. 

89  Auth.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

90  Auth.  -  Positive  Aff. 
*91  Arixlety  -  Attitude 

92  Anx,  -  Jtance        ^  *  .92 

93  Anx,  -  Engagement  .77 
*94  Anx,  -  Aid /Advice 

95  An?.  -  Coping  Eff.  .92 
**96  Aax.  -  ^^08tile  Aff.  -.91 
•*97  Anx.  -  Depressive  Aff, 
98  Anx.  -  Neutral  Aff.  .91 
*99  Anx.  -  Positive  Aff. 


^  II  III   ■  IV 

Stagd    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

T   -        Itl  I  III  I  III  I  III. 


•82 
.88 
.88 
.89 
(-.27) 
-.80 
.85 


.4 


(.01) 

.41 

.79 

.44 

.90 

.91 

.87 

.82- 

-.93' 

(- 

.21) 

(- 

.'35) 

.88 

.45 

Stage 

I 


Stage 
III 


'YUGOSLAVIA 
Factar  No. 


I    • .    -    i;.  ■  III  .        IV       .  V 

Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Staee  Sdage.  Stage 
-i  111  I    /•'tn         ^         III         I         lit  I- 


I'OO  Aggress lonjfll  Stance 
101  Agg.  -  Engagenent 
*102  Agg.  -  Ald/Advlce 
103  Agg.  -  Coping  Eff . 
**104  A^.  -  Hostile  AfS.  . 
**10S  Agg»  -  Depresa.  Aff. 
*106  Agg.  -  neutral  Aff; 
107  Agg.  -  Positive  Aff. 


1 


■  2 


(.23)  .44 


*  -  Thls^arlable  was  only  preHnf  in  the  Stage  III  Instrument. 

-  In  the.Stage  I  Insttu^nent.  both  Ho^Ue  and  Depressive  Affect  were  scored  as  orm  variable 
.  -      '  .  "Negative  Affect." 


Table  4 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  YEAR  OLDS 


STAGE  I 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES. 

Factor  11  Factor  '  Factor  13  Factor  14 
Loading       Loading       Loading  L6ading 


Factor_15  ^  Factor  16 
Loading     *  Loading 


Item 

• 

14 

Altruiaa^.      .  « 

\669* 

-.016 

-.013 

-.277 

.250 

'  15 

Esthetics 

-.101 

.010 

-.098 

.145 

-  771  * 

OQQ 

16 

Independent 

-.583* 

.078 

.375 

-.095 

-.002 

162 

17 

Management  • 

-.734* 

-.087 

-.079 

.183 

18 

Success 

.215 

.054  ' 

-.062 

.814*"  " 

''"r7o4rv_ 

139 

Self-Satisfaction 

.503* 

.079 

.154 

.085 

.  514* 

.  o 

Intellectual' 
Stlffiulatlon 

.145 

-.701* 

.151 

.072 

.178 

.082 

21 

Ct'eatlvlty  ^  _  ^ 

.23?  . 

-.717* 

-.141 

:053 

-.078 

\  .081 

22 

Security 

-.007, 

.530* 

.188 

:402* 

.109 

.079 

'  23 

PrAtige 

•-.089 

-.028 

-.813* 

-.013 

-.183 

.053 

24 

Economic  Returns 

-.651* 

.183 

^  -.318 

-.209 

-.037 

-.017 

25 

Surroundings 

.191 

.232 

,549* 

-.147 

-.468* 

-.077 

26 

Associates 

.450* 

.349- 

.011 

-.587* 

.189  * 

.112 

27 

Variety 

-.087  . 

-.256  • 

.368 

.099 

^.161 

.496* 

.  28 

Follow  Father 

— ; — -J^ 

-.016 

.016 

* 

:.i55 

1 

-.064 

.134 

-.907* 

*    These  variables        a  factor  loading 
Keighte<i  score  for  each  factor.  See 


of  .40  or  better  and  werj"  used  to  construct;  a  unit 
text  for  further  explanation. 


Table  5 

STAGE  III 
OCCUPATIONAL  VAIAJES 


t 

Factor  11 

;  Ixiading 
;TOGOSLAVU  -  10  Year  Olds 

Factor  12 
Loading 

Factor  13 
' Loading 
« 

Fartnr  lA 

Loading 

ff 

ractor  1j 
Loading 

Factor 
Loading 

Itim 

U  Altrulsfi 

.572* 

.185  ' 

-.039 

.045 

.003 

• 

.189 

1$  Esthetics 

.140 

-.211 

.352 

-.676* 

-.236 

16  Independence 

.049 

-.377 

-.335 

.472* 

^.135 

.411* 

17  Hsnageaent 

-.445* 

-.260 

.189 

.286 

.013 

"^tt.  Success 

*-.052  )^ 

.034 

.901* 

.041 

-.101 

.023^ 

19  J5elf-Satlsfactioi\  , 

.576* 

-.168 

.066 

.018 

;078 

-.196* 

20  Intellectual' 
Stlflulation 

.056 

» 

.789* 

-.148 

-.019 

.154 

-.078 

^1  Creativity 

-.017 

.734* 

.126 

.100 

.014 

.322 

22  Security 

-~         .  ff 

.121 

-.148 

-.116 

.072 

-.012 

-.,851* 

23  Prestige 

-.407* 

-.019 

.571* 

.p60 

-.361 

.297 

24  Economic  Returns 

-.715^ 

-.277 

-.055 

-nio 

.148 

.146 

25-  Surroundings 

.525* 

  17/, 

-.142 

.008 

.023 

-.018 

26  Associates 

.643* 

-.068 

-.177  ^ 

-.097 

,184 

.036 

27  Variety 

-.003 

.324  ♦ 

-.063 

.217  ^ 

.693* 

-.129 

28  Follow  Father 

.000 

-.069 

-.112  " 

-.916* 

-.060 

.073 

*  ISriiJ'f*^;  '  ^V"^  °^        °'  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 

•core  for  each, factor.    See  text  for. further  explanation.  ,exgnLea 
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Table  6 

FACTOR  COMPARISON  FOR  YUGOSLAVIA  10  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AXD  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


STAGE  1 


STAG 


III 


Factors 

ii 

12a 

13 

14 

15 

16* 


Factor  11    Factor  12    Factor  13    Factor  14    Factor  15"    Factor  16 


.85*  . 

.28 

.36 

-.10 

-.23 

-.04 

.21 

-.93** 

.15 

.07 

-.11 

-.25 

,33 

.     ^  -  OS 

-.74 

.10 

.20  . 

-.53 

-.30 

.22 

.47 

.02 

/' 

-.80* 

.14 

-.08 

.21 

-.35-^ 

/  .90* 

» 

.06 

.10 

.05 

•  la 

..92** 

.30 

.12 

*    similar  factors 
**  Identical  factors 
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Table  7  ^  .  . 

ITEM^MPAklSON  FOR  YUGOSLAVIA  10  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  A«D  III  -  OCCUPATIONAl  VALUES  • 

(Factor  Loadings) 

A      ^      VI             .  B  c   ■           VII   '            ;  . 

YPCOSLAVIA  Stage — S^c  Stage— Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage    Slage    Stagti    Stage    Stage.  Stage 

 I         m         I         III        -I         III  I         III         I         III         I    -  III 

Factor  !lo,            11         11         12         12          14       16^  15         15  16 


14 


4 


14  Altruism  .67  .57 

15  Esthetics  ^  '         ..77  -\e8 

16  Independence --.58  (.05)*  ^  (-.10)  -.41  (.16)  .47 

17  Hanagenent     -.73  <r.51      (.27)    .45**    -  \ 
-lalSccess  '  .     .81  (-.02). 

19  Self-Satls.      .?Q  -     .58  •  ^  .51  (.08) 

20  Intell.  StlBulatlem      '       -.70    -.79  * 

21  Creativity  -.72   -.73  ,  \ 

22  Security  •  '    '      .53    (.15)         .40      .85  ' 

23  Prestige       (-.09)  -.41  .  -^ 

24  Economic  Ret. -.65  -.72 

25  Surroundings  <.}9)      .53  -.47  (.o2) 

26  Associates       .45       .64         «  -.59  (-.04) 

27  Vsrlety  (.16)      .69       .50  (.22) 


28  Follow  Father 


-.91  -.92 


•*  These  numSers  irt  parentheses  are  the  corresponding  loading  for  each'country  on  "those  variables  thai 
were  not  used  In  t^  unit  weighted  scores,  but  load  signiificantly  in  one  country.. 

Th€  signs  In,  this  factor, Jiave  been  i^eversed  as  the  factors ^are  mirror  images.    See  text  for  <urth€ 

details. 
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Table  8 

STACK  III 
VIEWS  W-^-tf£ 


YUGOSLAVU  -  10  Year  Olds 


Loadings 

Jactor    Factor    Factor  Factor 
17  18  19  20  ' 


Factor  .Factor  Factor  Factor 
'    21  22  23  24 


Item 

43  Locus  of  Control (Int|rnal^^x~. 
A4  Academic  Locus  of  Control 


-.075 
:  .4P1* 
.22(^ 


45  Actlori-Inactlon 

46  Innnedlate-Delayec^ Action  '  -.098 
47/Rate  of  Action  -049 

Intrinsic-Extrinsic  Work  Motlv.r.449* 

49  Task  Achievenent -Interpersonal  -095 
A  ^         „  Relations 

lO  Co^>etltion-Coopeiiation  -.043 

51  Independent-Interdependent 

52  Eame4 -Best owed  Status 

53  Confront -Avoid 

54  Self-Ottftr.  Initiation 

55  Self-Other  Solver  ^ 
^  Self-Joint  Implementation  < 
58  InBtmment  -  Fantasy 


-.097 
*A72* 
.197 
.031 
•  .095 
-.027  . 
-.005 
.105 


59  Eaotlonal  Control/Expressivity 

,        and  Acceptance 
«0  Activity /Passivity  under  Stress-. 044 

61  Positive/Negative  Self-Contro^  1.149 

62  View  of  LI  e(Coaplex/Slinple)  .493* 


-.063 


-.070  -.146 

6.jO 


.124 
.094 
.157 

.001  - 

.038 

.007 

.050  - 
.040  - 
.022 
.095 

.333  - 
.06^ 
.549* 
.272 

.054^  - 
.144 
.020 
.156  ■ 
.  102  - 


.557* 

.152 

.200 

.01-5 

.071 ' 

.178 

.032 

.026 

,242 

.150 

,009 

,065 

,094 

,276 

,007. 

,087 

,101 

,047 

,064 


.017 
.110 

.3n 

.163 
.058 
.D05 
.136 
.379* 
033 
.142 
.089 
.078 
.09.3 
.181 
.008 
.099 
.143 
.037 
.234 


f  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 

.hKiC'  ^*^'^  ««ch  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation.        -  '    »  ' 


*  Table  9' 


STAGE  I 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 

Loadings 

YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Year  Olds   Factor  17  Factor  18 

Sub-Scores 

Active  Coping                                                      .813*  .095 

2  Passive  Coping                                                  .837*  .091 

3  Active  Defensive                                             -.028  .899* 

4  Passive  Defensive                                      *        .312  .796* 


V 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  >40  or  better  and  were  used 
to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for 
further  explanation. 
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—  Table  10  

STAGE  III 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Year  Olds 
Sub-Scores 

37  Task  Achievement 

38  Authority 

39  Aggression 

40  Interpersonal  Relations 

41  An^Aety 


1 


Fast or  Loading 


Factor  25 

.595* 
'  .692* 

.533* 

.701* 

.351 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were 
used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.  See 
text  for  further  explanation.  , 

« 

0 


6  ' 


Table  11 

COMPARISOW  OF  FAaORS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 


C6MHDW  FAaORS 


Ncv- Factor 
Oftaignatlofi 

Factor 
Abbr«- 
vlacion 

Stage  I 
nation 

Otiis^ 
nation 

I  T  I 

*  t 

NAME 

I 

<;(5c') 

1* 

1* 

Copai  with  Anxiety  * 

XI 

C(SC) 

2 

Copai  with  Talk  Achieveaerrc 

III 

.  GC5C) 

3 

4 

Copai  vith  Authority 

'  tv 

C(SC) 

4 

3 

Copai  with  Afgreiiion                   -          -  ~    

C(5CJ 

7 

Copai  vlth^ntarparional  KeIacloni'> 

OVAL 

11 

t 

11 

Valuai  AltruiM.  Salf-satlsfaction.  and  Aiiociates; 
does  not  value  Management  nor  Econoaic  Rcturni 
(Valuea  Surroundinga;  does  not  value  Independence 
tior  Preet^gt). 

VI 

•  OVAL 

12 

12 

Does  tvot  value  Creativity  nor   locelleccua*!  Stimuiacion 
(valuea  Haoageaenc  and  Security). 

B 

OVAL 

14 

16 

Values  Security  (Values  Success;  does  not  value  Independence 
nor  Assocln^es. 

c 

OVAL 

15 

15 

Ooes^not  valQe  Esthetics  (Values  Self-satisfaction,  and' 
Variety;  docsd't  value  Surroundings). 

'VII 

OVAL 

16 

14 

Does  not  valiie^VoUowing  FacherVs  occupation 
(Values  Variety  and  Independencf ) . 

ORIOUC  FAC 

rioits 

V 

NAME 


^^^^      .  *  •    "       Copes  ef£actl«ly  vith  Aggreaaion  vith  positive. 

-  ootnagatlva  Affect. 

•  '•iy  vltiv  Interperaonal  Relations  With 

^  ^     »eut?ral        Hegativc  Affect.  - 

^^^^        *  "  fositlve  attKuda  coward  Authority  vith  positive 

Affect  toward  AuthioritT  and  Task  Achieveaent,  without 
neutral  Affect  toward  , Task  Achicveaant.  # 
Positive  attitude  toward  Authority,  Interpersonal 
Balatidiis  and  Taak  Achiaveaant. 
Copaa  via  Stance  vith  Authority  without  positive 
Affect  toward  Interperaonal  lelationa 
Valuaa  Surroi ndinga;  do«s  not  value  Prestige. 

Jteutral,  not  boatila  Affect  toward  Agaresalon  and 
Uearpartooal  Balationa. 

Positivt  attito^  toward  Taak  AchiavMent  and 
»  dapraaaivaftot  oatttral  Affect  toward  /uthority  without 
hostiXa  Afffct  toward  Anxiety.  ^ 
Copaa  affActtinily  vith  Authority  with  neutral,  nor 
hoetila  Affect. 

Cttpaa  effecgAihAy  vith  Taak  ^hievaaant  vith  positive 
Affect;  poaitiva  attitada  toward  Intarparaonal 
NUtloQs  vith  poaitiva  Affect. 
Poaii^va  attieoda  toward  Anxiety  with  hostiU  not 
daprtmvt  Affect  eowprd  Aggress t ion. 
Valuaa  Meeaat  and  Prestige. 


•    Tteaa  ayatera  appaar  la  clia  Fartor  Aaalysia  Tablaa  X.  J.  4  5 
tka  Mfla^  ia  pamtteaaa  oaty  appaar  ih  one  of  the  i«;tor.. 
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_Tablli_12_ 


SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


Probability 
,  Lev^l 

C(SC)1-I        F  <  M**  Copes  ^fectively  with  Anxiety  via 

Stance  Bnd  Engagement  with  neutral, 
^  not  negative  Affect.  £   < .037 

C(SC)4-IV      F  >  M     Copes  effectively  with  Aggression  via 

Stance  and  Engagement        ,  ^  £  <  .001 

OVAL    IS'-C    F  <  M     Values  Self-satisfaction;  doesn't  value 

Esthetics  and  Surroundings  £  <  .001 


OVAL  16-VIL 

^    F  >  M     Values  Variety  and  doe'sn't  Follow 

Father  '  ,  £  <  ,002 

^C(SAI)17       F  <  M      Self-reportL  of  good  coping    *  *    £  <  -008 


*    5/18  (27Z)  of  the  significance' tests  were  "significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf«  Godbout,  Marst6n, 
fiorich,  Vaughan,  1977). 

**    F     Female    M  -  Male 

^  «  An  identica^^ex  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 

^  •  Ho  coaparabl^  instrument  in  the  other  san^l^T^ 
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Table  13 
SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 


YUGOSLAVIA'  -  10  Yeaf  Olds  —  Stage  III 


C(SC)3-IV       F  >  H**  Copes  effectively  with  Aggression 


Probability 
Level 

£  <  .004 


C(SC)6 


C(SC)7 


OVAL  11-A 


T(VOL)20 


F  >  M 


F  >  M 


F  >  M 


r  >  M 


Neytraly  not  hostile  Affect  toward 
Interpersonal  Relations,  with  neutral, 
not  hostile  Affect  toward  Aggression^    £  < 


.006 


Positive  attitude  toward  Task  Achievement 
with  depressive  not.  neutral  Affect  toward 
Authority,  but  without  hostile  Affect 
toward  Anxiety.  £  <  .019 

Values  Altruism,  Self-satisfaction, 
Surroundings,  and  Associates;  doesn't 
i^alue  Management,  Prestige,  or  Economic 
Returns.     ^  £  <  .018 


'Gains  satisfaction  from  actual  .accom-^"- 
plishmen^s,  rather  than  ideation  or 
fantasy. 


V<SAI)25         F  >  M     Copis  effectively 


£  <  .003 
£  <  .018 


*  6/25  (24Z).of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  phance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf .  Godbout,  Mars ton, 
,     Borich,  Vaughan,  1977). 

**  P  -  Female    M  -  Male 

^  >■  An  identical  sex  difference  In  both  samples  (Sc^^s  1  and  III) 

°  -  No  coaparable  Instrument  in  the  other  sa^le. 
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Table  14 
SIGMIFlCANt  SES  DIFFEjlENCES* 


/ 


YUGOSLAVIA  ^  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


Probability 
p  <  .005 


C(SC)6  Ly<M**  Copes  effectively  with  Aggression 

I       *    with  positive,  not  negative  Affect 

OVAL  11-A     ^L>?M      Values  Altruism,  •  Self-Satisfaction, 
X.       and  Associates;  doesn't  value  Inde- 
^---pendence ,  Management,  and  Economic  . 

Retu^s .  •  £  <  .001 

OVAL  12-VI    L  >  M     Values  Security;  doesn't  value 

Intellectual  Stimulation  and 
,    Creativity  £  <  .024 

OVAL  16-VII  L  >  M     Values  Variety  and  doesn '^t  Follow 

Father.  p  <  .011 


^    4/18  (22Z)  of  the  significance  tests  were  signlflcamfabove  chance. 
This  Indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious ^j(<rt.  Godbout,  Marston, 
Borlch^  Vaughan,  1977), 

t  -  Lower  Class    M  -  Middle  Class 


ERIC 
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Table  15 




SIGNIFICANT  SES  !)IF{FERENCES* 


YUGOSLAVIA^  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stag^  III 


ProbabUity 
Level 


OVAL  15-C     L  <  M** 


<  M**    Values  Variety;  doesn't  value  Esthetics 


£  <  -012 


X 


*  1/25  (4%)  of  the  si^ificance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This.indiqates  the  results  may  have  been  spurious  (of.  Godbout, 
Marston*  ^riclp»  Vaughan,  1977).  '  ^  ^ 

**  ^  -  Lower  Class    M  -  Middle  Class*^     '  i 

( 


Table  16a. 


Stage  I 


•                 a  » 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

■1 

YUGOSLAVIA 

-JO  Year  Olds 

CRITERION':. 

Readine  .Achieveraen 

Predictor- ■ 
Variables : 

•  F 

P 

Multiple  R 

2 

2 

R  Change 

^C(SC)1-I 
"C(SA1J18 

10.49 
4.88 

.001 
.028 

.19 

.23  . 

.  '.04 
.05 

.04  . 
.02  • 

OVAL  11-A 

9.23. 

.003  . 

.29 

.08 

-.03 

^OVAL  12-VI 

5.63 

.018 

.32 

.10 

.02 

^OCC  ASP 

21.68 

.  .001 

.41 

.17 

.07 

^ED  ASP  .  ' 

9.60  ' 

.002  ' 

.44 

t 

.20 

Graven 

^  17.41 

.001 

.49 

.24 

-  '  .05 

^BRS 

■  8.48 

.004 

.52 

-.27 

.02 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 
V         '  pr 

C<SC)2-II 


OVAL  14-B 


J 

-Ai 


.05 


.12 


•  An  ide^ical  predictor  or  explanatory  faclbr  across  sainpl 

•  No  conpara&le  instrument  In  the  other  aample 
A  similar  predictor  across  samples 


es. 
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'  Table  16b.  ^^-^ 


'  -    

*Stage  I.  -  r 


*  DESCRIPTKW  OF  llEGRESSION  FACTORS 


«UGtfStAVIA  /lO^Year  Olds'''"'*"^^^        CRITEElON:    Reading  Achievement  . 
/c^SOf^-I        '^pes  wi/h  Anxiety 

-  h^SAI)X8*    •    Do^s  ncft  shoi^  defensive  b^havJLoc    '  ,^ 

~-^OVAL  11-A   -    Valuer  AXtrulBm,  S^i^-Satisf action  and  Associates;  does 

V         noj^ value  Independence,  Management,"  nor  Economic  Returns 
i  1  '  .  *  ^  * 

-  OVAL  12-VI  -/Does  not  Value  Security;  values  Creativity  and  .  • 

Intellectual  Stinplation  .  •  J  ,  ^  ,   

^OCC  ASP      *    Occupational  .Aspiratjfcn     }  0'  '  . 

'    "  '  "  '"'St  -  i  .  - 

ED  ASP        «    Educational  Aspiration  ^  ^  ^  - 

RAVEN  «    Raven  ^Progressive  Matrices  V 

:.^BRS      *      •»    Eehovior  Rating  Scale 

Additional  ExfOLanator^  Variables 

'  C(SC)2-XI    -    Copes  with  Task  Achievetaent  ;  ^  1^  i        ^  V* 

-'ov/flTji-B   -    Does  twfc  vaiqe  ^occess  Md  Security  |  values  Assodlat^    ^  . 
•  *         ^  *^  ^  • 

•    '  \    •  ■  >  '  < 

*  _  _*f„  ^      „  -  T--  ^  ,  -    -»      -  — 


•  No  coaparable  instrument  In  the  other  sample 
i       .        •  ^  4        '  • 

*    "  An-  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples, 

'     *  -  A  »i»llar\prcdictor  ^crx>86  aamplea       ^         \       /  •  • 

'    *  •  Factors  wh^ch  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behin^or  this  indicates.    The 'same  factor  may  be  ^^scrihe^'  in 
opposite  temte  vhen^in.somie  dther  analysis,  it  hfs  a  plffit^ve 
^       predictive  value.    ,  ,      '  ^  ^ 

erIc  '    ■     •  ■'  ■     •      c^,:  ^- 


f^s^Table  l-7a. 

Stage  .III  ,  ■ 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


xU  Year  Olc 

1  • 

CRITERION: 

Re  a) 

Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables; 

F 

A 

Multipie  R 

# 

r2 

\  Change 

r 

n 

C(SAIX25 

10.66 

■  \.001 

^  .2-6 

.j07 

C(3C)1-I 

8. 33 

.004 

• 

.11 

\  .05 

"c(VQf:)19 

3.71  . 

\  ■ 
»05^^ 

.14 

*OVAL  16- B 

.  9.12 

.003 

■  ^-3 

,19 

.05 

^eo  ASP 

^14.08 

> 

.  .001^; 

.51 

.26 

Graven 

20.36 

.o6i.  ' 

.59  '  ' 

\ 

.35 

.09  \ 

BRS 

27.^1 

.001 

.45- 

.  10 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables; 


.  P 

r 

■.  .          C(SC)4-IIT  • 

.17 

.05 

12-VI 

• 

V22. 

>P5~ 

^ .       OVAL  13 

1 

.16 

.OS 

OVAL  14- VI I 

.18 

*OCC  ASF 

.16 

.05'  • 

n 
i 


\ 


■  No  coilqpara^Le  l|i8tciiment  in  the  other  sample 
•  An  Identical  >tMictor  or  efcjp/lanatory-  facibr  across  ^anpl^^ 
*•  ^  similar  predictor  across  samples  / 


\ 
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Table  17b. 


/  .      •  -  Stage  III 

>  \ 

DESCRIFTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 
—  '  — ,  f  ^ 

YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Year  Olds  .  *    CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 

Predictor  1  ' 

Variables:  *  »  . 

^C(SAI)25     -    Copes  effectively 

4i  •  ^'^  ^  *  / 

^C<SC)1-I     -    Copes  with  Anxiety  '  / 

n 

C(V0L)19     -    Prefer|^Task  Achievement  and  Obedience^ 


*0VAL  16-B  ■  Values  Independence  not  Security 
i. 


ED  ASP  '  Educational  Aspiracjion 

RAVEN  -    Raven ^Progressive  Matr 

V  i       -  ^ 

\^  BRS  •    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


1 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:  , 
C(SC)4-.III  -    Copes  with. Authority     ^  ' 

i  '  '  '  ^  '  ^ 

ayAL  12-yi  «    ValuesI  Intellectual  Stimulation -and  Creativity  not 

Management 

,  OVAL*  13       -    Values  Success  and  l^restige 

OVAL  14-VII*  Values  Vhdepentlence;  does  not  value  Following  Father *8 
^  Occupation  * 

^"""'"'-ASP— OecupatjLonol  Aoplrefcigft   ^  ^ ^  ^  — - 


•  ^  Np rcosparable  instrument  in  the  otffer  sample     *  ^  .  ^ 

^  A^''  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  act^^ss  samples  ' 
^^'siadlar'  predictor  acros*  samples  -  '  ^  ' 


T^ble  jja^^^_ 
Stage  r 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 


rediccor 
ariables : 


C(SC)3-III 
C(SQ8 
^-OVAL  12-VI 
OCC  ASP 


it, 63 
3.78 
8.7A 
23.19 


>032 
.053 
.003 
.001 


Multiple  R 
.•13  ^ 
.17 
.24 
.36 


.02 
'.03 
.06 
.13 


.  i 


BRS 


16.86  .001  •  .51'.  '  '.2^  '  • 


R  Change 
•  .02 
.01 
.03, 
.07 
.09 
.Q5' 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 
■    .   EI  


OVAL  11-A 
*OVAL  14-b' 
4d  ASP 


.20 


'.go; 


.13 

.12 


.05 
.05 


An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  fact6r  across  samples 
A  Similar  predictor  across  samples 


Table  18b. 


DESCBIPTION  OF 


Stage  I 


SSION  FACTORS 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:    Math  Achievement 


Predictor  ,  V 

Variables: 

« 

^C(SC)3-III      -      Copes  with  AuthoMty 

C(SC)8        '    ■      Positive  attitude  toward  Authority  with  Positive 

*  Affect  toward  Authority  and  Task  Achievement  ,^tbout 
Neutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement, 

-OVAL  12-VI*    -      Values  Creativity  and  Intellectual  Stimaldtion;  does 

not  value  Security, 


PGCASP  . 


RAVEN 


BRS 


Occupational  Aspiration 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scale  _ 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


OVAL  11-A 

*-*OVAL  14-B 
*ED*ASP 


Values  Altruism,  Self-Satisfaction,  and  Associates; 
does  not  valua  Independence,  Management,  and  Economic 
Returns.     /  ^ 
Values  JVssociates;  does  ^ot  value  Success  and  Security 


cational  Aspiration 


\ 


1 

•  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor^  across  samples 

•  A  similar  predictor  across  Samples 

Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  ^e 
^  behaivior  this  Indicates.    The  same  factor  may  b^e  described  in 
opposite  terms  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a,  positive 
predictive  value.  ^ 
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Table  19a. 


gtage  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


f 

YUGOSLAVIA  - 

10  Year  Olds 

^CRITERION: 

Math 

Achievement 



VcHTiables: 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

R  Change 

"0(701)19 

15.41 

.001 

/  .30 

.09 

.09 

"C(V0L)17 

"7/40 

.  .007  . 

.37  ■ 

.13 

.04  ' 

f 

^C(SC)4-III 

6.02 

.02 

.41 

.17 

.03- 

Graven 

19.55  » 

.001  . 

.51 

.26 

^  ,.10 

.  15.07 

.001 

4 

.58 

.33 

.07 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

 Pr 

C(SC)3  '    ■  ' 
C(SC)9  .  * 

^OVAL  12-VI / 

"c(SAI)25 


ED  ASP 


OVAL  16-B 


r 

P  ■ 

.17 

.05' 

.17 

'    -  .05 

.17 

.05 

.22 

?05 

'.18 

-.05 

.17 


.04 


■  No  coiq>arable  instrument  in  the  otHer  sample 

--An  iBentAal  predictor  of  ejcplanatory  factor  across  samples 

"  A  similar  predictor  across  san^le^ 
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    .    .     .Hblie„A9b.  ^   

Stage  III 

DESCRIPTION  OF  JtEGRESSIOH  FACTORS 

YUCOSLAVU  -  10  Year  Olds  ^  *CRITERI(HPr  Math  Achievement  ; 
Predictor 

Vjariables:       *  •  .  •  • 

^C(V0L)19     -    Prefers  TasK  Achievement  and  Obedience 

°C(V0L)17      ■    Internal -Control  of  academic  tasks,  prefers  Earned 

Status,  views  world  as  complex,  extriniically  nbtivated 


i  ^ 
C(SC)*-III  «  -Copes  with  Authority 


i 


RAVEN  •    Raven  Progressive  Mat 


riceT^ 


"Ims^  Behavior  Ratipg  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:  ^ 

c(SC)8     '  <    Copes  effectively  with  Authority  with  Neutral,  not 
Hostile  Affect 

C(SC)9         -    Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement  with  Positive 
^         '      Affect;  Positive  Attitude  toward  Interpersonal  Relations 
.      with  Positive  Affect 

^OVAL  12-VI  -    Values  Intellectual  ^Stimulation  ahd  Creativity';  does  not 
value  Management 

\(SAI)25     •    Copes  effectively 
f.^Et)  A^P        •    Educational  Aspiration 

*OWL  l(ji-F"^  Values  Tntf^pehd*nc^I  does  not  valad  Security 


lo^ 


^  •  No .  coHparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

^  •  An  identical  predictor  oV  explanatory  factor  across  samples 


'  -  A  similar  predictor  across  samples 
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Table  20^^  - 
Stage ^1^^ 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  *  ^ 

YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Year  Olds  ,     CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 

ft  «  • — ■  ■  ^    «  a — 

Predictor 


Variables: 

F 

p 

MulCipl 

 —   

e  R 

r2 

2 

'"^•CCSADIS. 

12.52 

.001 

.21 

t 

.04 

* 

-C(SC)10 

^.  06 

.045- 

.24 

.06 

'  .01 

^  OVAL  ^-ir 

9.68  • 

.002 

r 

V  .30 

.09 

.03 

-OVAL  f2-Vl 

32.89 

..055 

.32 

> 

■  .ia 

s  .01 

[oCC  ASP 

.001 

'  .20 

^.10  . 

ED  ASP 

10.11 

.002 

.48 

.23 

.03    .  - 

Graven 

, 18.00 

.001 

.52 

.  27 

,  .05 

*  * 

\ 

1 

ft 

.--^01 

S 

K 

t 

Additional  Explanatory*  Variables : 

f 

pr 

r  , 

• 

r 

< 

• 

^  •  No  coim)arable  instruoeot  in  the  other  saj^pl^  ^ 

«  A  similar  predictor  across  samples  ' 
i  •    '  .     •  •  ' 

*  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

.      .  ......  -W9-   ;  *  •  ' 
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Table  21b. 
Stage  III    ♦  • 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION.  FACTORS 


Yugoslavia  -  lo  Ye^ 


Olds* 


CRITERION^  Grade  Point ^Average 


Predictor 
Variables: 


n 


C(V0L)17 


Internal  Control,  prefers  Earned  Status , •views  wojjld 
as  complex,  extrinsically  motivated 


*C(SAD25     -V  Copes^  effectively 


^C(V0L)19 


Prefer^T^k  Achievement  and5  Obedience 


"d(VOL)22^ 
i 


i 


ED^-ASP 
^OCC  ASP 


»    Prefers  solvlifg  problems  by  oneself 
'  t 

•   ,Ejl,;cational  Aspiration 


^BRS 


m    Occupational  Aspiration 

«    Raven  Progressive  Matrices* 

•    Behavior  Rating  Scale  • 


Addittpifcal  Explanatory  Variables:  ^      .  * 

C<SC)5-V     -    Copes  with  interpersonal  R^ations 

C(SC)9  ^  -    Cdpes  effectively  with  T«sV  Achievemfent'*  with  Positive 

hJm^     ^  Affect;  Positive  Attitude  toward  faterpersonal  Relations 
with  Positive  Affect  '   r  ^ 

OVAL  13     '      Values  Succesd  a«d  Prestige 


^C(V0L)20 
;*OVAL  U-A  - 


Pi4fets  inrftruwental  actioti 

Values  Altrutsm.  Self-Satisfaction,^rroundings.  and 
Assoi^atdst  does  not  value  Management,  Prestige  or 
Economic  Returns 


1 


•  ^^comparAblt  instrument  in  th#  other  sample 

identical  prfedictot  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 


•  •  A  similar  .predictor  across  s^lea 
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Table  22 
PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPtAlNED 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement  GPA 
Aptitude  (unique)  4.8%'       ^      '  8.6%        '  4.8% 

Ccyoing/Mdtiva^ion  (unique)       '       16.5%  8.2%'  18.7% 

•  v  ,  '    '  ■  •     ■  ■  ■  ■- 

■■  TotaJ                               •                 2^t,5X  21.8%  27.4% 

;   YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Yean  Olds  -  Stage  III     /  ^  


'     Aptitude  (unique)  9.0%  ^  2-17- 4-^% 

Coping/Motivation  (unique)  16.8%'  12.6%  .\.22.7% 


"^otal  /  34.7%  *         26.4%  35.2% 

>  J 


^    '  ^  ^  Table  23 

CORRELATIONS  AMONG  TjiE  .C8ITERIA 

YUGOSLAVIA      10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I  •  .  - 

J  Reading  Aqhievement    Math  Achievement  .GPA 

Reding  '    ,  , 

Math              •  .  '              •    .45     ^  .46 

CPA        ...  .45  '  .  . 


-YUGOSLAVIA  -  10  Year  Qlds  -  Stage  III 


 ^  7 — y 

Readlng  •  >  '  .  • 

Math  .57      ,  .61 

GVk  '  ■         .,56     .     .  .  • 


^     This  section  provides  a  cfetailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns 

associated  with  achievement  in  Yugoslavian  U  year  old  students  from   ■ 

the  1965  (Stage  I)  and  1968  (Stage  .III)  samples.    The  results  include"^ 
factor  analyses  of  the  coping/motivational  instruments:  Sentence 
Completion,  Occupational  Values.  View^^f  Life,  and  the  Social  Attitudes 
Inventory.    The  factor  comparison  findings , are  presented ,  indicating 
the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  two  samples  of  Yugoslavian 
students.     Sex  and  socioeconomic  status  differences  are  then  described. 
Finally,  the  regression  analyses  are  delineated  in  order  to  show  the 
specific  factors  that  p^rediet  and  explain  achievement,  for  these 
Student's.  *  • 

FACTOR  ANALYSES  .     >  *  .  ' 

Sentence  Completion 


 Fact-of  analyses  of" the  'Sentence-Compterton  VaTl^l>l6"s  r"4^'sulted"/ .for  

both  Staged  I  and  III,  in  ten  factors  whi(;h  accounted  for  a  substantial  - 
percentage  of  the  respective  variances.    These  variables  grouped  primal-ily 
according  to  behavior  areas,  e.g.,  aggression  variables  loading  on  one 
factor,  authority  variables  on  another.     The  Stage  I  Analysis  appears  in 
Table  1.     There  were  five  general  factors:     copying  with  aggression, 
authorlty/anxiety^  interpersonal  relations,  and  ta§k  achievement.  Most, 
included  neutral,  not  negative  affect,  in  ^he  respective  behavioral  area. 
Unit  weights  were  constructed  using  those  variables  having  a  factor 
loading  (      .AO).    For  example,  factor  1  consisted,  o^  all  five  vaUiables 
dealing  with  coping  with  anxiety.    Factors  6-10  also  tended  to' have 
variable  loadings  grouped  according  to  sub-aspects  of  the  behavioral 
areas.     The  Stage  III  factor  analysis  (Table  2)' yielded  th^  same  tendencies 
with  a  major  factor  corresponding  to  each  of  the  five  behavioral  are^s. 

As  these  factors  appeared  to-be  yielding  similar  results,*  a  com- 
parisoa  was  made  of  the  first  five  factors  (see  Table  3).    These  factoift? 
were  highly  similar,  with  respective  percentages  of  common  variables 
across  stages  of  lOOX,  60'Z,  60%,  80t,  and  l00%.     Some  of  the  variables 

.which  did  not  load  higher  than*  .40  on  both  stages  still  showed  similar 
direction.    WJTile  the  program  RELATE  could*  not        run  ^ue  to  different 

■immherB  qL. ^yar la b  1  es-in,  the  two  stagasf  these  factors  were  considered  

"identical,"  and  appeared  to  indicate  a  stable  "Yugoslavian"  construct 
system  at  age  14,  that  defined  coping  skil^ls  in  the  five  arfas*  separately. 

^C^^^ational  Values' 

Factor,  analyses  of  (t\\e  Occupational  Valued  variables  yielded  six 
factors  in  both^Stages  I  arid  III..  On^e  again,  variables  having  a 
factor  loading  <^  .40  i^ere  -uded  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for 
each  factor  (see  analyses  in  Tables  4  and  5). 
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A  comparison  of  Che  Occupational  Values  factors,  according  to 
the  RELATE  factor  comparison  method,  is  represented  in  Table  6.-  It 
can  be  seen  thaPt^  oaly  two  of  the  six  factors  were  "similar,"  having 
a  cosine  of  .8  or  better  (interpreted  similar  to 'a  correlation 
coefficient).     Table  7  depicts  the  item  comparison  of  these  two 
factors  across  the  two  stages.     The  results  of  ehis ' compar ison  indicated 
Itttle  similarity  in  constructs  acrogs  time  for  Yugoslavian  14  year  old 
students. 

Views  of  Life 

The  Vieyi  of  Li'fe  instrument  was  used  only  in  Stage  111,     The  factor 
analysis  o-f  these  variables  yielded  eight  factors  and  is  depict(i;d  in 
Table  8. 

V      ■         '*  "  ... 

Social  AttitudeJ^  Inventory 

Th^  factor  analysis  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI)  for 
,  Stage  1  is  illustrated  in  X^^ble  9.  -  This  was  a  sA-report  measure  of  ; 
coping  effectiveness.     Two  factors  emerged:     ineffec4:ive  ar  defensive 
responding,  .and  jJositive  coping.  '  ^  ^' 

In  Stage  III,  the  #AI  was  an  entirely  different  quest ionnaiTe.  The 
factor  analysis  is  shown  in  Tabl^lO,  and  one  factor  emerged.     This  factor 
reported  effective  coping  across  all  five  behavioral  areas^^ 

SLm\RY  OF  FACTOR  COMPARISONS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 

*    The  summary  of  the* comparison  of  all  factors  from  the  first  and 
second  samples  is  presented  in  Table  11.     The  comparison  was  made  between 
the  Sentence  Completion  and  Occupational  Values  instruments  which  were 
administered  to  both  samples.     (The  SAI  was  re-designed  for  the  second 
sample.)    Table  11. was  designed  to  facilitate  the  general  comparability 
of  the"^  factor  structures  across- the  two  samples.     If  a  factor  in  one 
sample  had  no  corresponding  factor  in  the  other  sample,  the  factor 
retained  its  original  designation.     For  example',  the  Sentence  Completion 
factor  C(SC)6  of  Stage  I  had  no  compara-ble  factor  in  the  second  stage.  * 
If,  however,  a  factor  did  have  a  comparable  factor  in  the  other  sample, 
it  received  a  new  designation. 


The  comparison  of  the  Sentence  Completion  factors  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  their  factor  ^ontent,  described  earlier,     the  first  five  fact<^r9 
were  very  similar  ahd'will  be  referred  'to  as  "identical"  factors.  These 
factors  have  a  Roman  numeral  designat ion' in  "T^ble  11. 

The  Occupational  Values  instrument  was  compared  Jby  the  RELATE 
factor  compaiison  method.     Two  of  these  factors  wer^^similar"  (RELATE 
value  of  .80  to  .90)  and  they'  received  an  alphabetic  designation.  For 
example,  similar  fact6r  "A"  consisted  of  original  factor  OVAL^l.in 
%oth  samples.    The  unique  factors  in  each  sample  are  listed  below  these, 
naving  no  comparable  factor  in  the  other  sample. 
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the  YugUBlavlan  14  year  old  sample,  tKe""TIrsr~nire  Sentence  

Ciwapletion  factors  were  Identical  across  stages.    While'^there  were 
no  identical  factors  In  the  Occupational  Values  comparison,  two  of  the 
six  comparisons  were  similar.    These  results  indicate  that  the  factor 
structures  in^thp  two  samples  were  similar  in  some  respects,  giving 
evidence  that  Hfe  coping  and  motivation  patterns  represented  ty  these 
factors  may  remain  stable  in  the  Yugoslavian  14  year,  old  student 
population. 

_  ( 

SEAipiFFERENCES  / 

Stage  I^ex  differences  are  listed  in  Table  12..  Males  coped  more 
effectively  with  anxiety  and  with  interpersonal  reWtions.  Females, 
however,  expressed  more  positive  attitudes  toward  authority,  inter- 
personal relations,  and  task  achievement.    In  regard  to  Occupational 
Values,  males  placed  greater  ^alue  on  intellectual  s^iimulation, 
creativity,  independence,  management,  and  following  father's  occupa- 
tion.   Females,  on  the  other  hand,  more  highly  valued  security,  esthetics 
and  surroundings 

In  Stage  III  (Table  13),  females  expressed  more  neutral  and  less 
hostile  affect  toward  interpersonal  relations.     In  the  work  setting, 
females  placed  greater  value  on  altruism,  surroundings,  associates,  self- 
satisfaction,  security,  and  esthetics.    Males  tended  to  more  highly 
value  management,  economic  returns,  and  following  father's  occupation.  • 
Finally,  females  also  expressed  more  satisfaction  gained  from, actual, 
accomplishments,  rather  than  subsequent  rewards. 

Across  stages,  males  consistently  placed  greater  value  on  following 
father's  occupation    than  did  females.    In  addition,  males  tended  to  more 
highly  value  managerial  power,  whereas  females  put  more  emphasis  on  job 
security  and  pleasant  surroundings. 

SES  DIFFERENCES 

There  were  few  social  class  differences  among  Yugoslavian  lA  year 
olds.    Stage  I  differences  are  listed  in  Table  14-     In  regard  to' 
Occupational  Values,  'lower-class  students. placed  greater  value  on  \ 
security,  esthetics,  and  surroundings,  wliereas.  the  middle  class  more  ^ 
**^^7j^*i-"^*^  intellectual  stimulation,  Qreativity,  and_ following  father*s 
occupatfoh.      On  the  SAI,  lower-class  students  reported  more  defensive 
behavior  and  less  good  coping^  indicating^  that  the  middle  class  generally 
saw  themselves  as  better  copers  than  did  the  lower  class. 

In  Stage  III  (Table  15),  only. three  of  twj^Rty-fiye  tests  were  • 
significant,  possibly  due  to  chaace.    mddle-class  students  expressed 
•ore  neutral,  less  hostile  af£ect  about  interpersonal  telations.  The 
middle  claas  also  placed  greater  value  on  following  father *s' occupation,  ^. 
and  expressed  greater  prefi^feice  for  independent  action. 
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 '  T!ie  only ^^trs-^tfereirces"  coinraon  to  both  stages  was  that -middle 

class  students  more  highly  valued  following  father's  ocCupation\than 
did  the  lower  claSs,     In  sum,  it  appears  that  there ^.was  little  ) 
difference  between  the  social  classes  in  Yugoslavia  Vn  the  coping 
and  motivational  characteristics  of  14  year  old  studqnts 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSION^ ANALYSES 

Reading  Achievement  ^ 

Predictors  of  reading  achievement  for  Stage  I  are  listed  in 
Tables  16a  and  16b.     Good  readers  reported  less  defensive  respond- 
ing than  poorer  readers.     They  were  also  rated  highly  by  their  peers 
on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale.    Although  coping  with  anxiety  was 
positively  correlated  with  reading  achievement,  ot'^er  Sentence  Com- 
pletion factors ^produced  an  unusual  pattern  of  results  in^this  sample.* 
Good  readers  did  not  cope  effectively  with  aggression,  although  they' 
expressed  a  positive,  »not  negative  affect  .toward  aggression.     They  ' 
did  Tibt  confront  problems  related  to  persons  -in  authority.     Not  ' 
surprisingly,  these  students  also  sljowed  a  Jack  of  ppsitive  .attitude 
toward  "authority  and  irvterper^bnal  relatiotis.     In work  setting,  good  . 
readers  highly  valued  intellectual  stimulation  and  creativity,  b^t  not 
security.     They  had  high  aptitude  scores  and  high  aspirations,  both 
educa^tional  and  occupational. 

* 

In  Stage  III  (Tables  17a  arid  17b),  peer  ratings  of  coping  skill 
were  not  associated  with  reading  achievement.     Good  readers  did  express 
a  greater  preference  for  independent  action.     In  regard  to ' Occupational 
^      Values,  these ^tudents  placed  greater  value  on  altruism,  surround ing3 , 
associates,  irrcellectual  stimulation,  creativity,  and  variety,  and  less 
value  on  self-satisfaction  and  security  than  poorer  readeiHs.  (Tne 
apparent  coi^tradict ion  between. OVAL  14  and  OVAL  11,  regarding  manage- 
ment and  eobnomic  returns,  can  best  be  interpreted  as  cancelling  each 
other  out.)    Good  readers  in  this  sample  also  had  high  aptitude  scores 
and  high  educational  and  occupational  aspirations,  '  4 

Across  the  two  stages,  good  readers  consistently  valued  creative 
and  intellectually  stimulating  work.  They  had  good  aptitude  and  high 
a&pirations.  •  Copingj^  however,  was  less  associated  with  reading  achieve- 

 ment  than  in  most  other  national  samples.  In  fact^  it  was  not_j|^^^ll 

predictive  In  Stag'^'III  and  at  tim^s  predicted  negatively  in  Stage  V 
(^^y  aggression  and  authority).     FuiryTer,  peer  ratings  were  not^redict ive 
in  Stage  III.     In  sum,  -it  appears  that  reading  achievement  was  generally 
not  explanable  by  either  classroom  hehavToV  or  self-reported  coping  skills 
J^'-   in  Yugoslavian  14  year  old  students,  ^^^^^k^ 
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>th  Achlj&vynent 

Th0:e  were  f,ew  predictprs  of  matTi  achrevemeht  in  Stage  I  (Tables 
-  18a  and  18))) •    Students  who  were  good  in  math  reported  less' defensive 

behavior  apd  were  rated  higher  by  their  peers  on  the  Behavior  Rating 
'  Scale  thaa  were  paorer  students.    In  addition,  ^ood  math  students  had 

high  aptitude 'sjcores  arfd  "high  educational  and  occupational  aspirations. 

None  of  the  Sentence  Completion  or  Occupitional  Values  factors  were 

^predictive  of  math  achievenfent  in  this  sample. 

,  In  Stage  III,  good  math  students  coped  effectively  with'  aggres- 
sioji^  and  with  authority.    ^Thfey  expressed  neutral,  not  hostile  , affect 
about  Interpersonal  relations,* and  a  lack  of  positive  affect  toward 
anxiety-carousing  situations.    These  students  valued  altruism,  sur- 
rounding^,  and  associates.    They  had  high  aptitude  and  high  aspifa- 
tion»  for' job  and  school.'   Peer  ratings  wer,e  not  predictive  in  this  . 
sample. .  «  .  . 

A  comparison,  of  the  two  stages  shows  that  good  math  students 
consistently  had  good^aptitude  ao.d  strong  motivation  for  success  in 
school  and  work.  '  Asftln'  reading  achievei^^nt ,  however,  coping  scoYes 
and  occupational  values  were  not  as  important  for  success  for 
Yugoslavian  14  year  olds       in  other  samples,  although  coping  vith 
aggression  and  with  persons  in  authority  waV  predictive , in  S^^^fge  III. 

^Grade  Point  Aver&ge         ,  , 

*  ftedict^rs  of  GPA,  in  Stage  I^,  are  listed  in  Tables  20a  and  20b. 
Successful  students.  repoi:ted' less  defensive  responding  and*  were  rated 
higher  by  their  peers  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale  than  were  poorer 
students.    In  a  work*  setting,  students  with  high  GPA  placed  greater 
value  on  intellectual  stimulation,  creativity,  altruis^  self-satis- 
factiof,  and  surroundings^  and  less  value       security,  and  following 
father/s  occupation.    In  additioi^  these  stud^ents  had  high  aptitude^  ^ 
scores  and  high  educational  and  occupational  aspirations^. 

Itt  Staj^e  III  (Tables  21a  and  21b)|^8tudents  with  high  GPA  coped 
.well  with 'authority  and.  eiQpressed  a  preference  for  inclepedlent  action 
'as  well  as  neutral,  not}  hostile  , affect  toward  interpersonal  relations, 
jn^ese  students  we're  rated  l^ighly  by  their  peers  on  ^ the  Behavior  Rating 
^cale.  '  Also,  they  liad  high  aptitude  scores ^nd  high  aspirations,  both 
educational  and  occupatyj^mal 

A  cofflparl6on  across  stages  indicated  tha^. students  with  high  GPA 
^  had  high  aptitude  acorea  and  strong  nptivation  to  succeed  in  work  and 
In  achool^    Paer  tatlngs  were  extremely  powerful  predictors  of  GPA, 
ftttgg^citins  that  these  teacherc^were  sensitive  to  students'  classroom  ^ 
behavlar  In  assigning  grades.    As  with  the  *  achievement  test  criteria,* 
aoaie  co^lAg  aklll»' and  occupational  values^  predicted  grades,  but  not 
th#  aaoi^  oonea  from  sample  to  sample.  ^ 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE 

i        ■         „  ,  «  • 

It  is  also  useful  to  -consider  the  'percent  of  variance  accounted 
tor  by  aptitude  and. coping/iaotivation  variables,  respectively,  in 
.accounting  for  success  on  the  criterion  measures.     It  can  Ve  seen  that 
aptitude  was  not  alway§  an  important  predictor  for  all  criteria  It 
accounted  for  an  average  of  4.5!!  of  the  variance  in  readina.  ,  in  nafrh 
aptitude  was  a  stronger  predictor  (15.5%)  in  Stage  I,  but  accounted  for 
only  3.1%  of  the  varUtice  in  Stage  III.     in  terms-of  CPA, -aptitude 
predicted  only  about ^%  of  the  variance,  suggesting  that  other  factors  - 
VuDcN         n»re. important  bo' teachers  in  assigning  grades.    Peer  ratings 
(BRS)  msy  reflect  these  other,  possi%>ly  behavioral" Variables ,  as  they 
were,  indeed,  powerful  predictors  of  .GPA  in  both  stages. 

-       *  .  ' 

The  coping/motivation  variables  were  generally  much -more 
significant  predictors  than  aptitude  for  Yugoslavian  14  year  olds, 
accounting  for  an  average  of  18^  of  the  variance  in  reading  achieve-  ' 
ment,  11%  in  math,  and  37%  in  GPA.     While  Sentence  Completion  ana 
Occupational  Values  factors  were  predictive  for  some  criteria  in 
one  st'age  or  the  other,'  a  Jarge  part  of  the  contribution  of  .doping/ 
motivational  variables  was  determined  by  the  motivational  meksures 
of  educational  and  occupational  aspirations,  especially  for  CPA. 
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YUGOSLAVI^  -  14  Year  Olds 


Tabid  1 
STAGE  I 
SENTENCE  CO^IPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  2  3  4  5  6 


Factor  Factor  Tactor  Factor 
■  7  8  9  10 


Item 


39 

Attitude  - 

•  Authority 

-.005 

.070 

•  .115 

.087 

.115 

.04  7 

.039 

.695* 

-»010 

.082 

40 

Att*  Interpersonal 

-.094 

.004 

-.056 

.092 

-.096 

.032 

-.018 

.713* 

-.001 

-.023 

Relations  . 

.Al, 

Attn  -  Task  Achievement 

-i^ll 

.  045 

.147 

,.045 

.230 

.003 

.211 

.402* 

-.400* 

-.088 

^  43 

Aggression  -  Stance 

.045 

.  913* 

.039 

.  012 

-^.025 

.051 

^.106 

.178 

•^.189 

-.089 

44 

Aggres&ion  -  Engagement 

.830* 

.017 

-.036 

-.036 

.066- 

-.095 

.227 

.  301 

-.124 

45 

Aggression  -  Coping  Eff: 

o  o 
.  033 

.  98o* 

01 7 

.  047 

.003 

.001 

r\  r\'~ 

^.OOj^ 

.  013 

-.094 

-.008 

46 

•Aggression'  -  Neg.  Affect 

-.012  . 

-. 760* 

.093 

-.130 

-.043 

.066 

-.102 

.  232 

.478* 

-.094 

4/ 

Aggres^ioi 

1  -  Pos.  Affect 

.  012 

.  /ou* 

n  0 

-.093 

.1*30 

.04  J 

-.066 

.102 

-.232 

-.478* 

.094 

48 

Aut^rity 

Stance 

.  Olo 

-.  038 

-.027' 

.  374 

.  211 

-.084 

.  167 

-.028 

.601* 

.167 

4y 

Authority 

-  Engagement 

.  lO  3 

n  1 
-.  0U3 

-.00^ 

.  Oo2 

.  114 

OAT 

207 

.457* 

-.0o9 

Authority 

-  Coping  Eff . 

•  Ojh 

.  024 

.  lUo 

0  Q  1  4 

•  Op  1 

.  Odo 

02y 

-.045^ 

.178 

.'163 

.269 

51 

Authority 

-.Neg.  Affect 

-.124 

-.079 

-.000 

—.920* 

.106 

.  087 

-.113 

.033 

-.003 

'  52 

Autho  rity 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

.097 

.095 

-.031 

.888* 

-.136 

-•.083 

.070 

-.054 

-.256 

.53 

Authority 

-  Pos.  Affect 

.065 

-.061 

.100 

-.031 

.110 

-.185 

-.olo 

.120- 

.071  ' 

.825* 

54 

Anxiety  - 

Stance 

.921* 

.061 

-.009 

■.038". 

.029 

.012 

.016 

-.037 

.005 

-.026 

55 

Anxiety  - 

Engagement 

".804* 

."094 

-.026 

.033 

.028 

.094" 

-.^38 

.-.065 

-.042 

.044 

5§ 

Anxiety  - 

Coping  Eff. 

.933* 

-.013 

.020 

.058 

.048- 

-.002 

'  .030 

.023 

-.002-^..  001 

-  57*  ^xiety  - 

Neg.  Affect 

-.909* 

.023 

-.030 

-.078 

.055 

-.140 

.001 

.019 

-.049 

r-025 

58 

Anxiety  - 

Neutra;  Aff. 

.909* 

-.023 

.030. 

.078 

-.055 

.140 

-.001 

-.019 

.049 

.025 

STAGE  I 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Loadings 
ctor  Facto 

YUGOSLAVIA  -  1^4  Year  Olds  (cQntLued)  ^>       '  3        -  A  5  6-       -7^8  9  10 

Item 


'    \  ,  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  /actor  Ractor  Factor* 

^lA  -  R 


4 


59  Interpersonal  Relations  -.028  --^OZl  -.024  -.075  .871*  .227  ' 
•  '                -  Stance 

60.  IPR  -  Engageinent     '  -.004  .008  -.012    -.072      .928*  .157 

61  IPR  -  Coping  Eff.  .105  ,003      .037   '.032      .675*  .683*^ 

62  IPR  -  Negative  Affect  -.223  -.011  -.029    -.095  t.150  -.929* 

•    •  • 

63  IPR  -  Neutral  Affect  '.219  '..024  ,    .042      .080      .253  ..861* 
^64    IPR  -  Positive  Affedt  '.023  -.050  -.053  "   .060  -.400*  .295 
65^ Task  Achievement.  -  Stance-. 013  -.006'  .942*    .003  -.016  .041 

66  Task  Ach.  -  Engage^ht  -.068  -.OU  .  797*  -.037  -.131  .075 

67  Task  Ach.  -  Coping  Eff.  .051  -;016  .949*    .Q38  .053      .001  ] 

68  Task  Ach.  -  Neg.  Affect  -.210  .071  -.587*  -.155  .  -.26^  *  .129^ 

69  Task^h.  -  Neutral  Aff.  .103.  -.001-  .312     «139^  /158  >^042 

70  Task  Ach.  -  Pos.  Affect  .104  ^-.082'  .259    -:011  .097  -.094 


.000 

-.034 

■  .024 

i  .100 

1 

.  U  Jl 

.  UjZ 

,  UlU 

.  Ui  J 

-.019 

01  Q 
.  \j  ±.  7 

.026 

.082 

-'.013 

-.118 

.027 

-.219 

-.013 

.512* 

.079 

■  .080 

-.002 

.086 

.052 

!080 

.096  ' 

.056 

.079  . 

.009 

-.064 

-.008 

.3S5 

.167 

.133 

.130  ' 

:877* 

-.116 

-.088 

-.082 

.812* 

-.035 

-.033 

-.062 

*■ 

*  These  variables  had  ^factor  loadlog  of  .40  dr  better  and  i4re  used  to  construct  a  unit  weights 
^s^ore  for  each  facto/:    See  text' fqtr\  further  explanation. 
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Table  2    •  \ '  ; 


STAGE  III 
SENTENCE' COMPLETION 


Loadings-  y 
Factor  Factor' Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 


YUGOSlA\/tA  -  14  Year  Olds 


8 


10 


Item 


64  Task  AchieVexDent  Attitude 

.028  ' 

.047 

.002  -.044 

-  069 

•  \J\J  J 

.  V  J  / 

1  7A 

.  UU  Ji 

64|^T.A.  Stance 

•  070 

.9^4* 

.127  .005 

.  wo  J  ^ 

« 

(170  . 

.  uuz 

.056 

.  \J\JH 

n  0  0 
* 

-.014 

.069 

^84 

\  .^080 

-.on 

67  LA^'-^Ald/'ASylce 

.056 

.873* 

.098  -.040 

.048 

-.008 

iOO&^ 

.014 

■-•oip 

-.022  ■ 

68  T.A.  -  Coping  Effect  — ^ 

.116 

.539* 

.204  ^  .099 

.160 

.077 

.179' 

.269 

.222 

.150\ 

6$  T^A.  -  Hostile  Affect  t 

.019<w- 

.239 

-.39^  .004 

-.139 

.  .203.. 

.005 

.221 

-.150 

-.U9' 

7Q  T.A.  -  Pepresslve  Aff.  - 

.21^  ■  - 

'.451* 

-'.207'  ,  .137,' 

.032 

'  .100 

-.070 

.215 

-.413* 

-.069 

'71  T.A.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.100 

.725* 

.186  -.029 

-.052 

-.025 

.-.023  - 

.455* 

-.il6 

-.147 

72  T.A.  ^-  Positive  Aff. 

.063 

.512* 

.177  -.089 

a4o  ■• 

-.191 

.099  - 

.343 

.025' 

.366 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 

.100  - 

.105 

,180  -.055 

-.125 

.065 

-.048  - 

.186 

.517* 

-.052 

Attitude 


74 

I.R. 

-  Stance 

''.4^16 

-.064 

.059 

.881* 

.003 

.035 

.005 

-.079 

-.020 

-.095 

75 

I.R. 

-  Engagement 

.174 

.025 

.127 

.947* 

.101 

•  .047 

.041 

.030 

.013 

.-,009 

76 

I.R. 

-  Aid/Advice 

:i69 

.023 

.133 

.  946*' 

.1(54 

'.044 

,  .044 

.031 

.011 

-.014 

77 

I.R. 

-  Coping  Effect 

.160 

.017 

.071 

.891* 

.073 

.096 

.305 

-.012. 

.027 

-.024 

78 

I.R. 

-  Hostile  Affect 

-.088 

-.102 

* 

-.129 

-.106 

.034 

-/067 

-.816* 

-.104 

.020' 

-.064 

79 

I.R. 

• 

-  Depressive  Aff. 

-.001 

-.034 

-.0^7 

-.144 

".048 

-.021 

f 

-.356 

.  -155 

-.349 

;048 

80 

I.R. 

-  Meutral  Aff. 

»  .07'4 

.107 

.113 

.176 

-.058 

.070 

.905* 

-.005" 

.192 

>02^ 

I.R.' 

-  Positive  Aff.  * 

-.000 

.000 

.006. 

.000 

-.000 

.000 

-.000 

.000 

-.000 

-.000 

Table  2  (continued) . 
YUGOSLAVIA  -  14  Year  Olds 


•  Factor 
1 


STAGE  III 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION ' 
»  '  — 

Loadings 

Fa<:tor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
7         '8  9    ^  *  10 


Item 


*  HA/. 

n  c  c 
.  055 ' 

O  T 

.272 

.063 

.175 

.040 

-.018 

-.026 

1 

.  636* 

.180 

83  Auth    -  55rflnrb 

.119 

9 

.  74r^* 

.141 

>.122 

# 

.106 

.1^ 

-.106 

^.033 

.128 

8A  Au^H.        Rnf^A  9  Am  Ant* 

V 

099 

.816* 

.082 

-.078 

• 

.059 

-.112 

.132 

* 

.143 

.064 

85  Auth.   -  Afd/AHvl  rp»  I 

'  .  127 

.831* 

.073 

-.024 

,.03G : 

-.060 

:i05 

T088 

.^6 

86  Auth.  -  Cotjinfc  Eff 

.  U/D 

.898* 

.  106 

.045 

.120 

-.166 

.105 

-.079 

87  Auth.  *•  HostMp  Aff 

.  059 

647* 

.  056' 

-.117 

-.146 

-.145 

-.055 

.092 

.427* 

88  Auth.  -  Depress  Aff 

r.  U4y 

-.274 

-.103 

.035 

.016 

.(|)4 

.738* 

-.095 

'-.111 

89  At»th.  -  Neutral  Aff 

.  712*^ 

.  027 . 

.069 

.106 

-.478* 

-.006 

-.264 

90  Auth.  -  Positive  Aff  * 

— .  uuu 

.  000 

.000 

.  000 

- .  000 

.000 

-ycioo 

.000 

.000  ■ 

-.000 

-.051 

.216 

.262 

.062 

-.168 

.204 

-.08^ 

.152 

.052 

.434* 

7i^*/uix*  —  acance 

.697* 

-.036^ 

■  .051 

.086 

.073 

-.223 

-.085^ 
-.075 

.102 

.•266 

-.318  ^ 

93  Anx.  -  Engagttftent' 

.861* 

.012 

.039 

.153 

.-^129 

.06L 

-.032 

.067 

.077 

94  Anx\  -  Ald/Advlce 

.  .860* 

-.ooa 

•  0^8 

rri25 

'.076  ■. 

-.081 

-,086 

.065 

.076 

95  Anx.  -  Coping  Eff. 

.919* 

.090 

.068 

.089 

.017 

.-.029 

.063 

.031, 

-.007 

.00^^ 

96  Anx.  -  Hostile  Aff. 

-.576* 

-.002. 

-.004 

-.072 

.ip3 

-.060 

-.221. 

.106 

.25L 

-.4^5^ 

97  Anx.  -  Depressive  Aff. 

.  -.489* 

-.085 

-.004 

-.014 

-.204 

-.001 

-.135 

-.117 

-.186 

.563* 

98^ Anx.  -  Neutral  Aff.  , 

.747* 

.055 

-038 

-.121 

.031 

.236 

.271 

.009 

-.082 

-.040 

99  Anx.  -  Positive  Aff.  * 

.032 

.018 

-.079. 

-.150 

.051 

-.479* 

-.044 

-.002 

,094 

-.132 

■0 

£78 

T 


•STAGE  III  ■ 
SENTENCE  COMPLETIO: 


Table  2  (continued) 

YUGOSLAVIA  -  14  Year  Olds 
Item 


Load4.ngs 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Fact^  Factor  Factor  Factor  ' 
•1  2  -  ^    3  V       4  .        5  6  *7  8  .        9  10 


'  100  Aggression  -  Stance 

-.143 

.031 

.055 

.044 

.  .727* 

-.298 

102 

" -.126 

-,088 

.006 

^Agg. 

-  Engageaent  ' 

-.035 

.016 

.  .029 

.065 

.900* 

.156  • 

-.010 

.014 

.013 

.028 

102  Agg. 

-  Aid/Advice 

-  Coping l^f feet 

'  .009 

.056 

.032 

.105 

.899* 

.161 

-.006' 

-.009 

-.039 

-  .030 

■  103  Agg. 

-.060 

.122 

.192 

.088 

.730* 

.515* 

'.004 

-.012 

.027 

r.074 

104  Agg. 

-  Hostile  Aff . 

-.145 

-.021 

-.150 

-.6l9  , 

-.141 

-.879* 

-.052 

-.118 

-.041- 

.142 

105  Agg. 

-  Depressive  Aff. 

.018 

-.035 

.068' 

.070 

-.258 

-.011 

.035 

.557* 

-.240 

-.234 

106  Agg. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

-  .1*33 

.038 

..114 

.015 

.261 

* 

:864* 

».0^4 

-.149 

.154 

-.028 

107  Agg.; 

-  Positive  Aff. 

'0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,0 

0 

0 

4 

f 

V 

1 

» 

/  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  wete  used  to^construct  a  unit- weighted 
score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation.  " 
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Table  3  \ 
_    ^   -  .      .  •  '      \  . 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  YUGOSLAVIA  14  YEAR  OL)}S  -  STAGES  I  a'^D  III  -'SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

(Factor  Loadings) 

I  II                      III  IV  ^                  *  V 

Stag6--  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

*  •       •               •    I  III        ,  I  III  I    "     III     ,  L         m          I  III- 

Factor  No,   ,1  1          1  5  3  2  .     j  4 

6^  Task  Achievement  -  Attitude  '                   '  ' 

65  TA  -  Stance                     ^  *                              ;94  ,90 

66  TA  -  Engagement  ^  ,                    ,         .80  .92  ' 
*67  TA  -  Aid/Advice                    •  ^     .                        .  .87 

68  TA  -  Coping  '.95  .54 

**69  TA  -  Hostile  ^                   - .  5Jfj^  (- .  24) 

**70  TA  -  Depressive  '           .  ^.45 

.71  TA  -  Neutral    ,  '           ^       ,  '            (.31)  .73 

72  TA  -  Positive  ^              •          (.26)  -.51 

73  Interpersonal  Relations      ...  * 
-  Attitude '  *  •  .  -  . 

74  IPR  -  Stance  >  87  .aS 

75  iPR  -  Engagement  •  ,  •   ,  ,  .93  .95- 
*76  IPR  -  Aid/'Advice                     '                                                 .  .  95 

7  7^  IPR  -  Coping  •  •  .68  .89 

**78  IPR  -  Hostile  * 

s 

**79  IPR  .-  Depressive  .  ^ 

80  IPR  -.Neutral  >  .     '       \  BoO 


■  .4(y 


,  '   •  Table  3  ■  , 

'    (continued)  "  *  .    •     '  . 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR' YtfCOSLAVIA  14  YEAR-QLDS  -' STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

(Factor  loadings)  , 

'         ■  '  .    I  .     n  III  IV  V  * 

.  Stage    Stage    Sta§e    Stajge    Stage    Stage  ^  Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 


III^      1  'in 


III         I         I.II         I  III 


.74 
.82 
.83 
.90 
-.65 


Factor  No.   1  1  2  '        5       '3  2 

82  Authority  -  Attitude 

B3  Aut)i.'  -  Stance  ^  27) 

84  Auth.  -  Engagement  '  • 

*85  Auth'.  -  Ald/Advlce  ^ 
86  Auth.  -  Cbplng 

**87-Auth.  -  Hfistlle  *  _  92 

**88  Auth.  -^Depressive  T  (_  27) 

«9  Auth.  -  Neutral  -  '  .89         71  '  I 

90  Auth.  -  Positive  .         '  "  .  ' 

*91  Anxiety  -  Attitude 

92  Aaxlety     Stance         .92       .70  *  •  '  ' 

93  Anxiety  -  Engagement  .80   *    .86    .  .  * 
*94  k^t^ty  -  Ald/Advlce  .86 

95  Anxiety  -  Coping        .93       .92  *  ^ 

**96  Anxiety  -  Hostijjfe     -,91     -.58  .  ^  ^ 

**97  Anxiety  -  Depressive  -.49  ^ 

98*  Anxiety  -  Neutral       .91  ..75 
*99  Anxiety  -  Positive 


■        ,  V      .         .  .    Table  3  .,  •  ' 

(continued  ) 

>rrEM  COMPARISON  FOR  YUGOSLAVIA  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I 'AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 
,    .  (Factor  Loadings)  ^ 

■I  .  II  '  III 


IV 


Stage 

•Stage 

Stage 

Stage  Stage 

Stage 

Stage  Stage. 

•  « 

^  I 

III 

I 

III  I 

III 

I  III 

,  Factor  No, 

2 

-  2 

■    4  2 

1 

4"  -6 

100  Aggression  - 

Stanc^ 

.91 

.73 

i 

101  Aggression  - 

Engagement 

* 

.83 

.90 

*102  Aggression  - 

Aid/Advice 

90 

- 

• 

103  Aggression  - 

Coping 

•  .99 

.73 

- 

**104  Aggression  - 

Hostile 

-.76 

C-.14) 

i 

**105  Aggjression  - 

Depressive  * 

*106  Aggression  - 

Neutral 

107  Aggression  - 

Positive 

'.76 

9 

,,  y 

•1.  • 

m 

• 

J  ' 

\ 

V  ' 

:age  Stagt 
I  III 


*    -  This  variable  was  only  present  in  the  Stage  III  instrument. 

*  »      ,  , 

**j|;in  the  Stage  I  iastrument,  both  Hostile' and  Depressive  Affect  were  scpred  as  one  variable  - 


"Negative  .Affect". 
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•   .  .  Table  4 

STAGE  i 
'    OCCUPATIONAL  WALUES 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  lA  YEAR  OLDS 

Factor  ll 
Loading 

Factor  i2 
Loading 

0 

Factor  1 
Loading 

Far  tor  lA 
Loading 

Loading 

Factor 
Loadinj 

Itew — 

T 

14 

Altruism 

> 

.  -.038_ 

.007 

-.352* 

.742* 

15 

Esthetics 

-.090 

"-.126 

-.354 

16 

Independent  ^ 

-.101 

.158 

795* 

"oH 

%  17 

Management  ^ 

.  .235 

-.347 

.630* 

-.137 

-.048  . 

X070 

l'8 

Success 

.111 

.011 

-.070 

.0A7» 

,081 

.>93* 

19 

Self-Satisfaction  ^ 

.011 

.136 

.061 

.755* 

.2>3 

.065 

20 

Intellectual 
Stimulation 

-.747* 

.182 

■  -.102 

-.024  , 

-.043  . 

-.127 

21 

Creativity  * 

-..796*" 

.119 

.015 

-.109 

• 

-.201  ' 

'  128 

22 

Security 

.640* 

4.424* 

-.131 

-.172 

-.264 

-.047 

23 

Pre*stige 

■-.061*-  • 

. -.548* 

-.212  ' 

—  .248\ 

H-.281 

•  385 

24 

Economic  Returns 

.310 

-.617* 

.152 

-.228  " 

013 

089 

25 

Surroundings 

.270 

.111 

.059 

.027 

.746* 

^.099 

26 

Associates 

■  .200 

-.037 

-.207 

.338 

.276 

-.535* 

27  ' 

Variety.  r 

-.009 

.721*  • 

.052.  . 

-.029 

.03*.  ' 

.156 

28 

Follow  Father 
• 

'  .245 

i.035 

.010 

-.075 

-.523^ 

-.428* 

These  variables  had  a  factot  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  weft  used  to  construct  a  unit 
weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  14  Yerfr^Olds 


Table  5 
Stage  III* 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 




Item  , 


Factor  11 
Loading  ' 


factor  12    Factor  13    Factor  14    Factor  l5    Factojr  16 
 Loading    -    Loading       Loading    ,  Loading 


.056 

'  -.125 

.728*- 

-.026 

■^-.030 

-.001 

1^  £8tn6tlc$ 

-.033 

-.010 

-.033 

-.021  ■ 

-.921* 

.149 

Lp  ina6ppnaence 

-.062 

.627* 

-.232 

-.037 

.110 

.001 

17  Management 

.-.502* 

.212  . 

-.165 

-.438* 

.135  -  ^ 

.340 

lo  buccess  ^ 

-.037 

-.752* 

.  -.219 

.013 

.164 

I  .138 

x!^  oeii-Satisraction 

.024 

-.010 

,.119  - 

.749* 

.282 

.272 

mr^xiectual  Stimulation 

.'825*' 

.040 

-.015 

.  .016 

.124 

.185^ 

'21  Creativity 

.  ^.769* 

'  -.^J60 

ir.168 

^-.193 

.040 

■  .089- 

22  Security 

-.200 

■.235 

-.201- 

.641* 

■  ^  -.171 

-.120 

23  Prestige 

-.083 

-.652*  ' 

-.286* 

-.359, 

,  -.024 

7.101- 

24  Economic  Returns 

-.507* 

-.167 

-.345 

-.414* 

'.281 

V^so 

25  Surroundings 

-.146 

'  .423* 

.454* 

.184 

.250  • 

.182' 

*2[6  Associates 

-.•222 

.231  • 

."743* 

-.003 

.035  ■ 

.^"036  ■ 

?7  Variety. 

.461* 

.3jS8 

-.122  ' 

'.-.034 

.  065  '  " 

-.023 

28  Follow  Father 

-.169 

.051-; 

-.089 

-.064 

.164 

-.904* 

*  *  °^         "  ^'J^  to  construct  a  unit 

weighted  score  for  each  factor.  •  See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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•.4  -   -Table  6 


.STAiSE  I 

/  ■ 

• 

S  -  T 

f 

A"  G..E  III 

■ 

•               »    *  *  * 

Factors 

 K  ■■  

'Factor  11. 

Factor  -12 

■  Factor  13    Factor  14 

Factor 

15    Factor  16 

:  11  ' 

V.842*' 

.079 

-.083  .483 

-.034 

'    -.20^  n0- 

.           '     .497  ■ 

.480 

-.162    .  .686' 

'  -.090 

-.141* 

13 

4  '        -.145  , 

■  .580 

-.4l0          -.275  - 

.590 

.226 

'  '  V 

■  15 

'  *  ■  

■  16 

•   .       "      .-.061  r 
•    ■  -.133  ,* 
.072  . 

-.156 
\  .268  . 
-■.574  .  - 

'  Csiew  .109 

-1 574  ,    ,      .328  . 

.707 
-.341 
.166 

'X)76  . 
.445 

*  SiiBllar  factors  *  C  .C^ 
**  Wmtical  factors  •    '„  •  " 


j 


.ERIC 
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Table  T 


'  .ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  YUGOSLAVIA' U  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  OCCUPATION  VALUES 

*tFactor  Loadings) 

■J.    '  '  ^  B  -     ■     III  IV  V'         ■  , 

j^^YUGOll^VIA'-  ^      Stage    Stage    Stage  '  Stage  ,  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stag*  Stage 

_i  UL.     I  •    HI       I   .    Ill       I       III       I  III 


Factor  No.  ^11         11^  *  ^  15    '  l6 


14  Altruism 

15 'Esthetics  ,  ,47  (/is)^ 

16  Independence      '  * 

17  Management         *     'i^(.2A)*      .50  '  ^ 

18  Success  *  .  ^  » 

19  Self-Satisfaction  -  "  ♦  * 

20  Intellectual  Stim.    -.75       -.83  '  * 

21 '-Creativity     •  -^80.  >    -.77'  •  ,  ^ 

22  Security  .64     '  (.20)  ~        ^.  ^ 

23  Prestige  *  /  .  .X  * 
.24  Economic  Returns       (.31)        .51  *           '               )           *  ^ 

'25  Surroundings  *      •  ,75  (.18) 

*  '  .  •  .     '  -.1 

26  Associates  '  '  ^  '  •  ' 

27  Variety  (-.01)    •     -.46  .  ' 

28  Follow  Father    '  '  -.52      -.9o"  -  ^ 

;   '  i    %  '  ^'       _        ^  \  . 

These  numbers  in  parentheied  are  the .  corresponding  loading  for  each  c6untry  on  those  ^^ir-iables 
^that  were  tlot  used  in  the^unlt^wei^hted  scores,  but  load^  signifiant ly  in  one  country. 

Notej^^^TBe  signs  In-t'his  f|fll|Uiave  been  reyei;sed  as  the  factors  are  mirror  imaees.  See  text 
further  details.-       M^Hi^  « 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  14  Yter  Olds 


T^ble  8  .  ' 

Stage  III  '  ^ 
^    -VIEWS  OF  LIFE 

Loadings 

Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor  Factor 
17  '        18  19  20  21  22  23  ' 


Item  ~ 
43  Locua  of  Contrbl(Intternai/extemal)-.056 


44  Academic  Locus  of  Control 

45  Action^lnaction 

46  Immediate-Delayed  Action 

47  Rate  of  Actiot\ 

48  Intrinsic-Extrinsic  Work  Motiva. 

49  Task  Achievement-Interpersonal 

Relations 

50  Competition-Cooperation 

51  Independent-  Obedient 

52  Eamed-Bes towed  Status 

53  Confront-Avoid  ^ 

54  Self  -  Other  Initiation 

55  Self  -  Other  Solver 

56  Self  -  Joint  Impl^enentation 

58  Instrument  -  Fantasy 

,  '> 

59  Emotional  Cgntrol/Expressivity 

,      •  * 

60  Activity/Passivity  under  Stress 

61  Po«itive/Negatlve  Self-Esteem 

62  View  of  Life  (Complex/Sinple) 


-.0A3. 
.587* 
.333 
-.304 
.035 
.181  ■ 
.311  , 
.042 
7'.016 
.138 
.  .030 
.109 
.038 
.036 
-.044 
.0  76 
.203 
-.050 


-.019 

.046  " 
-.121 

.141 
-.057 

.086 
-.107 

.084 

.617* 

If  «. 
.155 

-.014 

.102 

.102 

-.206 

-.093 

:058 

.349 

.079 

.006 


-.051  .038 

4 

.-053  .102 

.041  .142 

.087  -.043 
.478*  '  -.002 

.038  '-.354' 


«202 
-.085 
-,014 
.043 
.033 


'  .142 
.037 
.'115 
.151 
.035 


.519*  -.077 


.073 
-.050 
-.071 
-.051 
.172 
;073 
■.199' 


.002 
.454* 
.246 
-.024 
.300 
.004 


-.058 
.248 
.106 
-.180 
-.013 
.096, 
.323 
-.062 
-.013 


.074 
-.078 

.054 
-.040 

.On" 

.-022 
.068 
-.114 
.493* 


.064  .068 

-.062  .048 

.033  -.024 

•.200  .019 


.302 
.054 
.007 
.014 
-.098 


-.02a  '  -.197 


.065 
-.051 
.448* 
.446* 
-.098 
.093 
\.069 
.067 


-.032 
.060 
.138 
.392 
.067 
.254 
.429* 
.035 

-.139 


12, 


.08^ 


.17 
.03 
-.090 
•:i26' 
.f3l*' 
038 


*  These  variables, had  a. factor  ?.oading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
,  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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Table  9 
STACE  I 


-  *     -SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 
YUGOSLAVIA  -  14  Year -Olids  ^  " 


Sub-Scores  ' 

1  Active  Coping    '  ^ 

2  Passive  Cojping  [ 

3  Active  Defensive 

4  Passive  Defensive  . 


^  V 


Loadings 
Factor  17    Factor  18 


^  -.003 
.071 
.806* 
•  784* 


.720^ 
.8K* 
-.090 
.170 


J 


*  These  variables  fia/I^factor  lofiding  of  .40  or -better  and  wet^  used 
to  construct  ac  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for 
further  explanation. 
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Table  10 
Stage^lt 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


'  YUGOStAVU  -  14  Year  Olds 


Fajgtor  Loading 


Sub-Scores  * 

37  Task  AchieVeiuent 

38  Authority 

39  Aggression 

40  Interpersonal  Relations^ 

41  An^tlety  ' 


Factor  25 

.574* 
.800* 
.504* 
.625*  ' 
.465* 


*  These  variables  had  a  factpr  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
to  construct  a  tmlt  lighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for 
further  ejq>lanatlon.  '  < 
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Table  11 

COMPAKISOS  QF'faCTORS  ACROSS  SAMPLE^ 


YUCOSUVIA  >  U  Ye^r  Olds 


New  Factor 
Designation 

F^ttor 
Abbre- 

^ COMMas  FACTORS 
Scage  I  Stage 
D^slg-  Deslg- 

viation  nation  nation 

I 

'^C(SC) 

1  1 

II 

C(SC) 

2  5 

'  III 

C(SC) 

3  2 

IV 

C(5C) 

^  3 

V 

ccsc) 

5  4 

.A 

OVAL 

11  u- 

I 

B 

OVAL 

15             1  ft 

• 

L'T^'IQUE  FACTORS 

C(5C) 

6 

J;  r 
C(SC) 

7 

C  (SC; 

.  / 

C(SC) 

9           '  - 

C(SC) 

10 

C(SC) 

-     .  .6 

C(SC) 

-          ^  7 

C(SC) 

-     ,  8 

J 

C(SC) 

9 

C(SC) 

-     .  '  10 

*OVAL 

12 

OVAL 
OVAL 

13 
14 

r 

16 

OVAL 

■  12 

* 

OVAL  , 

-  i3 

'  OVAL 

1* 

UVAL 

15 

C(VOL) 

17 

C(VOL) 

18 

,  ^  m 

C( VOL) 

19  * 

C<VQL). 

-  20- 

C(VOL) 

21 

CCVOL) 

22 

C(VOL> 

/  » 

CtVQL) 

1 

C(5AI) 
'  C(SAI) 

i7 
19 

C(5AI)  ^ 

25 

NAME 


♦  Th*  varUbUs  la  partntfi«M«  ©nfy  app^  of  ths  factor.. 

•4.' 


ERIC 


Copes  with  Anxiety 
,  Copes'wlth  Aggression  *  -     ^  * 

Copes  with  Task  Achleve:pent         ^  .4114 
Copes  with  Authority  ' 
Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 

Doesn't  value  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Creativity; 
(Values  Security,  Management,  and  Econoolc  Retums>; 
'doesn't  value  Variety).** 

Doesn't  value  Following  Father's  Occupation  ^value^ 

Esthetics  and  Surroundings).  / 
> 

Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  with 
Neutral?,  rvot  Negative  Affect. 

Positive,  not  Neutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

Positive  Attitudes  toward  Authority,  Interpersonal 

Relations,  jnd  Task  Achlevesecit  * 

Negative  Attitude  toward  Task  Achievement;  Negative, 

not  Positive  Affect  toward  Aggression;  copes  with  ^ 

Authority  via  Stance  and  Engagement 

Positive  Affect    toward  Authority  and  Interpersonal 

^Re  la  t  ions 

Lack  of  Positive  Affect  toward  Anxiety;  copes  effectively 
with  Aggression  with  Neutral,  not  Hostile  Affect, 
^eutral,  not  Hostile  Affect  tow*rd  Interpersonal  Relations 

Lack  of  iSeutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement;  Depressive, 
not  .Hcutrf^  Affect  toward  Authority,  Depressive  Affect 
toward  Aggression. 

Depressive  Affect  toward  Task  Achleveaent ;  Positive  Attitude 
toward  Interpersonal  Relations,  Authoritv,  and  Task  Achievement. 

^Hostile  Affect  ,tow^^d '^thorlty;  Positive  Attitude  and 
Depremve ,  not  Hostile  Affect  toward  Anxiety. 
Values  Security  .and  Variety;  doesn't  value  Prestige  and 
Economic  <  Returns. 

Value*  Independence  and  Management 

Values  Altruisa  «nd  Se^f-Satlsfactlon;  doesn't  value 
Esthetics. 

Value*  Success;  doesn't  value  Associates  and  Following 
Father's  Occupation. 
» Values  Independence  and  Surrounding* ;^esn ' t  value 
Suc^e**  tfnd  Pre*tlgej,  ' 
Vilue*  AltruUm,  Surroundings ,^aftd  A«sociate* 

.Valiiea  Se^f-S*tl*factijn  and  Security;  doe*n '  t  .value 
Management  and  Economic  Return* 
I)oe*n*t  value  E*th#tlcs 

Prefers  Action  ^ 

Independent 

Prefers  fast  luu*  of  Action,  Self-Initiator 

C«Xn*  *atl*factlyn  from  Actual  Accoopliahnents 

yiews  Life  a*  Complex 
.Wl^-Solver,  3*lf-I.pl*iie„tor 
""CoQfront*  Problem*  ud  has  low  Se'f-E*tecs 

Inttmel  Locu*  of  Control 

Show*,  defensive  .behavior  *  ^, 

Cope*  effectively  ^ 
Cope*  effectivsly       *  • 


T^le  12 
SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES*' 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  14' Year  Olds  -  Stay  I 


C(SC)J-I 


C^C)6  ' 


C(SC)fi 


OVAL  11-A 


OVAL  13 
'oval  15-B 


P  <  M**  Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via 

.Stance  and  Engagement  with  Neutral,  • 
no Negative'  Affect 

F  <  M     Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal. 

Relations  with  Neutral,  not  Negative 
Affect 

P  >  M     Positive  Attitudes  toward  Authority, 
Interpersonal  Relations,  and  Task 
Achievement 


Probability 
Level 


£  <  .001 

£<  .002 

£  <  .03 

P  >  M     Values  Security j  doesn't  value  Intellectual 

Stimulation  jind  Creativity  £  <  .033 

P  <  M     Values  Independence  and  Management  £<  .025 

P  >  M     Values  Esthetics  and  Surrofundlngs;  doesn't 

-  value  Pallowing  Father's  Occupation.       £  <  .001 


*    6/18  (33Z)  of  the  slgniflcaBce  tests  were  si^if leant  above  chance. 
This  indicUte^  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston^ 
Boricht  Vaughan,  1977) J 

*♦  F  »  FtMle    M  »  Italft  '  • 

■  Th«'  Sex  difference  oft  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  In  the.  other 
•apple  ; 


4  ^ 


t 
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Table  13 
SIGNIFICANT. SEX  DIFFERENCES* 


YUGOSLAVIA 


-•14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


8 


C(SC)7 
OVAL  13 

r 

OVAL  14 

OVP^  15 
'oval  16-B 
^C(VOL)20 


Probability 
Level > 

F  >  Neutral,  not  Hostile  Affect  toward 

Interpersonal  Relations.  *  <  .001 

Values  Altruism,  Surroundings,  and 
^Associates  v  n  <  .004 


F  >  M 
F  >  M 


F  >  M 
F  c  M 
F  >  M 


\R  < 

Values  Self-Satisfaction  and  Security; 
'doesn*t  .value  Management  and  Econo^c 
Returns  £  <  .oOl 

•     ^         p  <  .00*2 


Values  Esthetics 


Values  Following^Father's  Oc^upition  £  <;  .002 
Gains  satisfaction*"  from  actual 

accomplishments  n  <  .03  ' 


■  ^ — V 

*    6/25  (24Z)  of  the  significance  testis  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  fesults  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston 
Bo  rich,  Vaughaa,  1977^. 

-  -Fenale    M  -  Male 

-  The  S€x  Blfferenae  on  this  factor  Is  similar  to  one  In  the  other 


savple. 

n  -  -  > 

»  No  cosparable  Instnltoent  in  the  other  saaple 


n 

YUGOSLAVIA     14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


Table  14 

SIGNIFICANT         DIFFERENCES*  >   ,  \ 


Probability 
;  Level  


OVAL  11 -A     L  >  M**  Values  Security;  doesn.'t  value  "  * 

Intellectual  Stimulation  and 
Creativity.  .      ;  £  <,.001 

"oval  15-B     L  >  M     Values  Esthetics  and  Surroundings;  ' 

doesn't  value  Following  Fa'ther's 

occupation.  £  <  .005 

"c(SAI)17       L  >  M      Shows  •  defensive  behavior  £  <  '007 

"c(SAI)lfl       lAm     Copes  effectively  .  £  <  .014 


\ 

f 


*    -4/18  (22X)  of  the  sifenificance  tests  were  significant  above  chaAce. 

This  indicates  these  restuls  were  nc^t  spurious  ^(cf.  Godbout  ,  Marston 

Bqrlch,  V^ughan;  1977). 
**   li  '  Lo**'  Class    M  -  idddlfi  Class  '  A, 

•  -  The  SES  difference  on  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  in  the  other 
Maple. 

"  -  Mo  ^oiH>arable  in»tru»ent  in^e  other  sample.-^ 


I 


i  f 

»  ♦ 
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-  Table  15 


SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 

[ 

YUGOSLAVIA  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  fU  * 


^  Probability 
,  Level 

C(SC)7       t  <  M**  Neutral,  not.  hostile  Affect  toward  Inter- 

•personal  Relations.  ^  -  £_  *026 

B 

OVAL  16-B.L  <  M     Values  Following  Fa  tier's  occupation  £  <  .001 


C(V0L)18  ,.L  <M     Prefers  independent  action 


£  <  .007 


*'    3/2 J  (12Z)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  the  results  may.  h aye  been  spurious  (cf.  Godbout , 
Marston,  Borich,  VaugKan,  1977),   '  *  ^ 

-  Lower  Class    M  -  Middle  ^lass 

8     '  • 

•  The  SES  difference  on  this  factor  Is,  similar  to  one  in  the  othe 
sitlnple. 

»  No  cJnparable  Instrument  In  this  other  sample 


Table  16a. 

I  Stage  1 

«    REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRIT|tRION;  Reading  Achieveinent 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 
C(SC^I 


OCC  ASP 


.28 


.13 


Predictor  / 

r 

P 

nuicxpie  R 

R 

T»2      ^1  ' 

R  Chan^^e 

"^-g^^AT^l  7 

11  An 

.  UUl 

•5 1 

.1/4 

.04 

-C(SC)8^ 

8.10 

.005 

.27 

.07 

,03  , 

-ccs^g 

l>^5  ^ 

.20p  • 

.28 

.08 

..01 

.-C(SC)2-II 

3.93 

.048 

.30  I 

.09 

.01  • 

•-rOVAL  11-A 

6.22 

• 

.013 

.34 

.11 

,  .02 

*  ED  ASP 

53.41 

.001 

.52 

.27 

*  RAVEN 

19.99  ' 

.001 

.57 

.32 

.05 

BRS 

18.66 

.001 

.61 

.37 

.gs. 

✓ 

< 

.05  - 


.001 


ft  *  ' 

No  coiliiparable  Instruoient.  In  the  other  sanple 
^  *  A  ela^r  predictor  ^rose  eaaplee 

•  An  Identleel  predictor  or  eacplenetory  factor  across  eamples 
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Table  16b. 
Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSlbN  FACTORS 


YUCOSLAV-XA^  14  Year  Olds  '  .     CRITERION:  Reading  Achievement 

Predictor 

Variables:   F_   p  Multiple  R  R^       .    R^  Change 


^-C(SAI)17*  =,  Does  not  report  defensive  behavior  " 
^    "      •  '  \ 

-C(5C)8       »   I^e^ative    attitude    towar  4.  Authority ,  Interpersonal 

Relations  and  Task  Achievement.  ^ 
-C(SC)9       »  Positive  attitude  toward  Task  Achievement;  positive,  not 
negative  Affect  toward  Aggress^n;  does  not  cope  with 
Authority  via  Stance  and  Enga^ment. 
-C(SC)2-^II  «  Does  not  cope  with  Aggression. 

-OVAL  ll^A  «  Values  Intellectual  Stimul^tiion  and  Creativity;  doesn't 
^  value  security. 

ED  AJP       «  Educational  Aspirations 

i  '  ^  ' 

RAVEN         «  Ravea  Progressive^trices 

> 

BRS  -  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


r 


Additional  Explanatory" Variables: 

C(SC)1-I    -  Copes  with  Anxiety. 
^OCC  ASP     -  Occupational  Aspirations 


it  • 

-  No  cov^arable  inatruroentr  in  the  other  sample 

"  A  similar  predictor  across  samples 

*  ^  l^ntical  predictor  or  ejq)ianatory  fdcjor  across  samples  , 

*  "  i^^^^"  which  predict  nejjatively  are  described  4n  ^erms  of  ^he 
behavior  thli  Indlcate^s.    The  same  factor  majy  be  described  in 
opppalttt  terms  j#hen»  In  some  other  atialysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value.  '  ' 
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Table  17a.  < 
Stage  III 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Predictor  ) 
variaDies: 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

p2 
R 

,  2 

R  Change 

^  C(V(M,)18 

3.99 

.003 

• 

,.22 

.05 

> 

.05 

OVAL  13* 

2.32 

.13 

.25 

.0$ 

> 

.01 

-OVAL  14 

1.89^ 

.17 

"727 

.07 

•  .01, 

*  OVAL  11-A 

4.08 

S 

.045 

« 

.3'1 

.10 

T 

.02  ' 

^  ED  ASP 

35.52 

.001 

.50 

.25 

.16 

^  RAVEN 

8.49 

.004 

.54 

..29 

.04 

BRS 

2.^3^ 

NS 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

 EI  

*  OCC  ASP 


.41 


.05 


"  Mb  CMfrarablc  Instrtaient  in  the  oth^;  sanple 
'     A  slsilar  prcdletor  across  sanplec 


^1 


^  ■  An  identical  predictor  or  expl<i^tory  factoT^SMAa^^amples 
*Rotf^^hat  both  OVAL  13  and  OVAL  14  act,  as  soppreaors  for  OVAL  11 , 


Jable  17b. 
Stage  III 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


YUGOSUVIA  -  14  Year  Olds  CRITERION;  Reading  Achlevemeat 

Pr(fidlctor  t  T  * 

Variables: 

^  C(V0L)18  «  Prefers  Indepeadent  Action 

OVAL  13    ■  Values  Alt^lsm,  Surroundings,  and  Associates. 

-OVAL  14*  -  Values  Management  and  Economic  Returns;  doesn't  value  Self 
^  •  '   Satlsfiw:tloti  aijd  Securil:y.         ^  *  ' 

OVAL  11^«  Values  Intellectual  Stimulation,  Creativity,  and  Variety; 
^  ^      doesn't  value  Management  and  Economic  Returns. 


ED  ASP  .  «  Educational  Aspirations 
^  RAVEN       »  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 


BRS 


■  Behavior  Rating  Scale  ^ 


Addition-al  Explanatory  Variables: 


^  OCC  ASP  «  Occupational  Aspirations 


n  *  ^ 

"  fk>  c^mi^rahle  instrument  in  trie  other  sample 

■  k  similar  predlctoi:  across  samples 

1^  *  An  identical  predlctot  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

*  •  Factors  whiA  predict -negatively  are  descrHyed  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  th^s  indicates.  The  same  factor  may  be  described  in  - 
opposite  terms  wb^n,  in  aome  other  analysis »  it  tias  a  positive 
predictive  valuer 


Table  18a. 
Stage  I* 


■«  • 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

^    YUGCfSLAVIA  - 

14  Year  Olds 

MaJth  Achievement 

•  .  Predictor 
Variables; 

^  ^-C(SAI)17 

■    -          ■  " 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2       ,  ' 
R  Change 

8.96  • 

.003 

.  .18 

.03 

.03 

ED  ASP 

50.80 

.  001 . 

.44  . 

.19 

.16 

1  • 
^  RAVEN 

60.81 

'.001 

.59  \ 

.35'  ' 

.15 

RRS  • 

9.22 

.003 

.61 

.37 

.02 

Additional  Explanatory  Vaidablesi 

1 


OCC  ASP 


,18 


.005 


1 


«  Mo  coaparable  instrunei^^i^n  the  other  aample  • 
C         ^  • 'Aa  identical  predjLctor  or  explaaatpry  factor  acroa#  aaispleslr 


Table  18b. 
Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


0 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  14  Year  dlds 


CRITE 


:  Math  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables : 

"-c(SAi)i:^' 

^  ED  ASP 
^  RAVEN 
BRS 


Does- not  rep^t  defejisive  behavioi^ 
Educational (Aspirations 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices  • 
Behavior  Rating  Scalp 


\ 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


OCC  ASP     *    Occupational  Aspiration 


*5r 


No  conqparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

Factors  which  preset  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indu^Ites.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  ter»§  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a"*posi3|ive^ 
predictive  value.      ,    *  -  *  /. 

o 

\ 
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Table 

.  -etage 
(  REGRESSION 

19a.  ' 
III 

ANALYSIS 

Yuffoslavia  - 

14  Year  Olds 

CRITERIA: 

Math 

Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables : 

^r-f  

P 

Multiple  K 

\ 

K 

s 

2 

•  ■  / 

"C(V0L)18  \ 

♦  8.87 

.003 

,11 

.05 

.05- 

C(SC)5-II  1 

I      4. 76 

*  AT 

.27 

.08 

.03' 

C(SC)7 

4.11 

.04 

.31, 

.10 

.02 

OVAL  13 

4.30  . 

.04 

.35 

.12 

.02 

ASP 

Iff.  60 

.001 

.41 

.17 

.05 

Graven 

6.45 

.01 

.45 

'.20 

.03 

BRS 

J  .51 

MS 

• 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables; 

^>r 

*  

C(SC)3-IV 
C(SC)6 
^OCC  ASP 


.16 
.17 
.21 


.05 

;05 

.05 


^  >  Nt  c<Hi^rable  instriiaent  in  the  other  sample 

^  •  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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Table  J.9b.  . 
.Stage  III    *  . 
.DESCRIPTION  OF 'REGRESSION  FACTORS 

^     YUGOSLAVIA  -  14/Y6ar  01  H«  CRITERION:    Lth  Achievement 

Predictor-         "     '   .  , 
Variables:'  ' 

C(V0L)18         Pref-ers  I^||pendent  Action 
C(^C)5-II  «'   Copes  with  Aggression 
^,^(SC)7       V.  Neutral^  not  hostile  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relattons 
OVAL  13      »    Values  Altruism:,  Surroundings,  and  Associates 
^ED  ASP       = '  Educational  Aspirations 
RAVEN         »    Raven  Progressive  Matrices  r 

-  ^ 

SRS,*     *         Behavior  Rating  Stale 


Addi;£ional^  E^cplanatjory  Variables: 


C(SC)3-IV       Copes  with  Authority 

C(SC)6  ,     -    Lack  of  positive  Affect  toward  Anxiety;  copes  effectively 
.  with  Aggression  with  neutral,  not  hostile  Affect, 
i  • 
OCC  ASP     -    Occupational  Aspirations  . 


^  -  Hp  cot^arabl^jidtrujnent  In  the  other  sample  , 

-  An  i^Htlcal' predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 


\-  7  . 

T 
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Table  20a. 
^     .  Stage  I  • 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


YUGOSLAV!^  - 

14  Year  Olds 

CRipiRION: 

Grade  Point  Average 

Pre^dictoT 

I 

2 

Variables : 

•.  P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

R  Change 

°-C(SAI)17  •  • 

»  3,69 

*.056 

.12 

.01 

« 

.01 

7OVAL  11 -A 

13.80 

.001 

.25 

OVAL  14 

2.44 

.119 

•27 

.07 

.01, 

OVAL  15-B 

3.85 

.051 

.29 

.09 

.01 

^  ED  ASP 

158.86 

.001  ^ 

.66 

.44 

.35 

^  OCC  ASP 

4.69 

.031 

.67 

.45 

.01 

/  RAVEN 

-3.52  ^  ' 

.062 

.68 

.*6 

'.01 

^  BRS 

143.71- 

.001 

.81 

.65 

.20 

J 


«  Additional 


aiaatory  Variables: 


-  Ho  coaparable  instruaent  in  the  o^er  iaaple 

4  •»    *  * 

"An  identlc«l  predictor  or  explanatory'  factor  across  sai^les 
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'  -r     '  IJable  20b. 

Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS  ' 

lUGOSUVIA-14  Year  Olds   CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 

Pre'Slctor 

Variables:  ,  * 

-C(SAI)17    m    Does  not  report  defeY>siye ,  bebavior 

-OVAL  11-A*  -  Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and Creativity ;  doesn't 
value  Security.  ^  * 

OVAL  14  Values  Altruism  and  Sel^f -satisfaction;  doesn't  value 

Esthetics,  \ 
OVAL  15-B  «    Values  Esthetics  and  Surrod^diiLs;  Jfie^  value  Following 

Father's  occupation, 
ED  ASP       =    Educational  Aspirations 

OCC  ASP     »    Occ'upatioh^l  Aspirations 


RAVEN  H»  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
IfkS  •    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


\ 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


-  Ho  co«paraM^ln8tr!»ent  in  the  otbif  sample. 

-  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  sai^les 

*  ^  Factor*  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terns  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  saae  factor  «ay  be  described  "in 
opposite  terM  when<  in  aooe  other,  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value.      '       ,  •  • 
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Table 

21a. 

Stage 

Ill  - 

— 

REGRESSION 

ANAT 

YUGOSLAVIA  - 

14  Year  Olds 

CRITERION:  Grade  Poliit  Averaee 

Predictor 

Variables : 

P  . 

p 

Multiple  R 

R^  Change 

^       /\t/\t  MO 

C(VOLMp 
t 

11.36 

.001  ^ 

.25 

.06 

.Ofr 

5.51 

'  .02 

-%30 

.09 

.OS" 

^  ED  ASP 

108.60 

^  .001 

.67  , 

.45 

.36 

OCu  Aor 

5.70  ' 

.02 

/.68 

.47 

.02 

^    DA  f  TVU 

RAVEN 

4.04 

.05. 

.69 

.48 

,.01 

BUS 

57.97y 

.001  ' 

.78  . 

.61 

:i4 

Additional  Explanatory' Variables: 

F   

C(SC)7  \  . 


.05 


Ho  coaparableVnstruaent  In  .the  other  saaple 


Aa  Idantl 


predictor  br  explanatory  factor  aeross  saaqtlija' 
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Ta^le  21b/ 
Stage  111 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


YUGOSLAVIA  -  14  Yea 


Predictor 
Variables : 

"ccvouis 

.c'(SC)3-IV 
^ED  ASP 


OCC  ASP 

Graven 


ear  Ol^K"^ 


CRITERION;  *Grade  Point  Average 


BRS 


Prefers  Independent  Action 
Copes  with  Authority 
Educational  Aspirations 
Occupational  Aspirations 
Raven  Progr^lve  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scale 


/  ■■ 

•            *  I 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables:   '  ■ 

C(SC)7     -    Neutral,  not  hostile  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations 


"  "o  coaparable  instruaent  in  the  other  sanple 
i  ■       ,  I  . 

-  An  Identical  predictor  of  explanatory  factor  a«!^oss  samples 
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PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  tXPLAINED 


YUGOSUVIA  -  14  Year  Old*  -  Stage  I 


\'  '  Reading  Achlevanept    Math  Achievement  CPA 

Aptitude  (unique)   "  5. AX  ^         15. 5Z  0.8% 


Cpping/Motlvat^n  (unique)  1^.6%  7 AX  36. 3| 

Total  32.2%  34. 8X  45. 6Z 


YUGOSLAVIA 14  Year  Olds  -  "Stage  III  

Aptitude  (unique)  ,  3.U  1.3% 

Coping/Mptlvatlon  (unique)  18.7%     '  14.6%  38. 2« 

t 

Total    ,  29.0%       "  "20.3%     *  47.8% 


Table  23 
CORRHJ^TIONS  AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 

YDG6slaVIA  -  14  Year  Olds  ~  Stage  I  ;  

'  ,       Reading  Achleveaent    Math  Achievement  QfA 

Reading 

Mith        _      -      '  -  .50        •  .46 

CPA  '  -  .54  ■  ' 


TUGOSLAVU  -  A4  Year  OXda  -  Stage  III 


Raadlng    '  .  « 

Math  «  •  .34  .41 


CPA     <^  .52 


CHICAGO  10  YEAR  OLDS  — '  R£SULTS  AND  DISCUSSICttJ 
\  ♦ 

This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns  • 
.  associated  with  achi-evement  in  Chicago  10  year  old  students  from  the 
1965  (Stage  I) ,and  1968  (Stage  III)  samples.     The  results  include 
factor  analys'es  of  the  coping/motivational  instruments:  Sentence 
Completion,  Occupatiorfal  Values,  and  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory.  / 
The  factor  comparison  findings  are  presented,  indicating  the  degree 
of  correspondence  between,  the  two  samples  of  Chicago  students.  Sex 
and  socioeconomic  status  differences  are  then  described.  Finally, 
the  regression  analyses  are  delineate  in  order  to  show  the  specific" 
factors  that^ predict  and  explain  achievement  for  >these  students. 

FACTOR  ANALYSES  "  >         :  .  ' 

Sentence  Completion 

Factor  analyses  o|  the  Sentence  Cortpletidn  variables  resulted,  for 
•both  Stages  I  and  III,  in  ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  respective  variances.     These  variables  groupeji 
primatily  according  to  behavior  areas,  e.g.,  aggression  variables* load- 
ing on  one  factor,  author^y  variables  on  another.    The  Stage  I  analysis 
appears  in  Table  1.    there,  were ~three  general  factors  correspdhding  to 
coping  with  aggression,  aifthority,  and  anxiety.    Coping  with  interpersonal 
relations  and  task  achievement  were  each  described,  by  two  factors. 
Factors  4  and  8  represent^djcoping  effectively  via  st^ce  and  engagement  • 
for  these  respective  areas  of  behavior;  factor  5  represented  coping 
effectively  with  interpersonal  relations  with, neutral ,  not^ negative 
affect.    Factor  6  represented  the  affect  variables  for  task  acMevement . 
Unit  weights  were  constructed  using  those  variables  having  a  factor 
loading  (>  .40).  -  For  exffljple,  factor  1  consisted  of  all.five  variables  / 
dealing  with  coping  with  anxiety.    Fdctor  7  reflected  i^atxitude,  and 
factors  9  and  10  were  more  diffuse.  .  The  Stag^  III  factor  analysis 
(Tdble  2)  yielded  factors  corresponding  to  coping  with  anxiety,  xask 
achievement,  authority,  and  interpefeonal  relations.    Coping  with  aggres- 
sion was  described  in  two  factors,  5  and  7.    The  ^emainiAg  factors 
tended  to  group  according  to  subaspects  o^'  the  respective  behavior 
areas. 


As  these  fattors  appeared  to  be  yielding  similar  results,  a  com- 
pari*op  was  made  of  the  five  major  factors  in  each  stage  which  depict 
the  coping  process  (*ee  Table  3/.  .  These  factors  were  hfghly  similar, 
rwith  respective  percentages  of  tommop  variables  across  stages  of  80Z, 
50Z,  805:,  75Z,  and  60%.    Many  of  th%  variables  which  did  not  load 
higher  than  .40  on  both  stages  still  showed  similar  direction.  Further, 
the  coping  process  variables  of  stance,  engagement',  and  coping  effec- 
tiveness were  present  in  all  t^ese  factors.    That  If,  It  was  the 
affect  variables  vhich  at  times  loaded  on  separate  factors,  resulting 
In  lower  percentages  of  common  variables.    While  the  program  RELATE 
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could  not  bemn  due  to  differentf  numbers  of  variables  in  the  two 
stages/  these  factors  were  considere4  "Identical,"  and  appeared  to 
liKll<;ate  a  relatively  stable  "Chicago"  construct  system  at  age  10; 
that  defii^ed  coping  skills  In  the  five  areas,  separately.  ^ 

Occupatiooal  Values  *  * 

Factor  analyses  of  the  Occu]patlonal  Values  variables  yielded  six 
factors  in  both  Stages  I  and  III.    Once  again,  variables  having  a  - 
factor  loading  ^1  •^O  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for 
eadh  factor  (see  axi^lyses  in  Tables  A  and  5) .    _  ^  / 

A  comparison  of  the.  Occupational  Values  fadtors^^  according  to  the 
RELATE  factor  comparison  method,  is  represented  in  Table  6.    It  Q^n  be 
seen  that  four  of  the  six  factors  were  "identical,"  having  a  cosine  of 
.9  or  better  (interpreted  like  a  correlation  coefficient).    Table  7' 
depicts  the  item  comparison  of  these  four  factors  across^ the  two  stages. 
The  results  of  this  comparison  indicated' consi4erable  similarity  in 
constructs  across  time  for  Chlca^LlO  year  old  students. 


iga  IC 


Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

The  factor,  analysis  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI)  for 
Stage  I  is  llluatrated  in  Table  9.    This  was  a  self-report  measure  of 
coping  effectiveness.    Two  factors  emerged:    Positive  coping,  and  in- 
effective or  defensive  responding. 

In  Stage  III,  the «SAI  was  an  entirely  different  questionnaire.  The 
factor  analysis* is  shown  in  Table  10,  and  one  factor  emerged.  This 
factor  reported  effective  coping  across  all  five  behavioral  areas. 

SUMHARY  OF  FACTOR  COMPARISONS  ACROSS  SAMPLES  '  . 

The  auHuury  of  the  comparison  of  all  factors  from  the  first  and 
second  samples  is  presented  In  Table  11.    The  comparison  was  made 
between  tkit  Sentence  Completion  and  Occupational  Values  instruments 
which  were  administered  to  both  samples.    (The  SAI  was  re-deslgend  for^ 
tha  second  sample.)    If  a  factor  in  one  sample  had  no  corresponding 
factor  In  the  other  sample,  the  factor  retained  its  original  desig- 
nation.   For  example,  the  Sentence  Completion  factor  C(SC}6  of  Stage  I 
had  no  comparable  factor  in  the  second  stage.    If«  however,  a  factor 
did  have  a  comparable  factor  in  the  other  sample,  it  received  a  new 
dealgnatlon. 

The  compariaon  of  the  Sentence  Completion  factors  was  made  on 
the  heel/  of  their  factor  content,  as  described  earlier.    The  first 
five  factore  were  very  eiailar  end  will  be  referred  to  as  "identical" 
ieetore.    These  fectore  receive  a  Roman  numeral  designation,  as 
Indicated  im  ImhU  11. 
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The  Occupation&l  Values  instrument  was  compared  with  the.  REL^E  ^ 
factor  comparison  method.     Four  of  these  factors  were  called 
"identcal"  (RELATE  value  >_  a.  90). and  they  received  Roman  numeral  desig- 
nations.   For  example,  identical  factqr  "VI"  consisted  of  original  ^ 
'  factors  OVAL  11  in  both  samples.     The- unique  factors  in  each  sample' 
are  listed  below  thes^,  having  no  comp,arable  factor  in  the  other 
sample,  '  *  ^ 

In  the  Chicago  10  year  old  sample,  the  first  five  Sentence  Com- 
pletion factors  were'  identical  across  stages.    Four  df  the  six  Occupa- 
tional Values  comparison  we^e^ identical.    These  results  indicate  that 
the  .factor  structures  in  the  two  samples  were  highly  similar  in  many 
respects.    The  coping  and  motivation  patterns  represented  by  these 
factors  may  remain  stable  in  the  Chicago  10  year  old  student  population. 

SEX  DIFFERENCES 

/ 

Stage  I  sex  differences  are  listed  in  Table  12,    Males  coped  more 
effectively  with  anxiety,  but  females  were  better  at  coping  with  aggres- 
sion and  interpersonal  relations.     Females  also  expressed  more  positive 
attitudes  toward  authority,  interpersonal  relations,  and  task  achievement 
In  work,  females  placed  greater  value  on  intellectual'  stimulation  and 
variety  as  opposed  to  prestige  and  economic  returns.     Females  valued 
surroundings  and  associates  rather  than  creativity.    Also,  they  valued 
altruism  and  management  more  than  males.    Males  placed  greater  value 
than  females  on  following  father's  occupation.     In  addition,  males  more 
highly  valued  success  as  opposed  to  esthetics. 

There  were  fewer  sex  differences  in  Stage  III  (Table  13),  Females 
tended  ^o  cope  better  with  problems  related  to  both  authority  and  aggres- 
sion.    In  work,  females  placed  greater  value  on  esthetics  as  opposed  to 
following  father's  occupation  and  on  surroundings  and  associates  in 
contrast  to  management.     In  addition,  females  reported  themselves  as 
better  overall  copers  on  the  SAI. 

Across  stages,  females^  tended  to  cope  more  effectively  with  aggres- 
sion.    In  work,  females  placed  greater  value  than  males  on  surroundings 
and  associates.     In  general,  where  there  were  sex  differences  in  coping 
(except  for  anxiety  in  Stage  I)  females  appeared  to  be  better  copers  than 
4nales  among  Chicago  10  year  olds.  ^  *  * 

SES  DIFFERENCES 

Stage  I  social  cfass  differences  are  listed  in  Table  14.  Middle- 
class^students  coped  more  effectively  than  the  lower  class  with  problef^^ 
related  to  task  achievement*    The  middle  class  also  reported  less  use  of 
defensive  behavior  on  the  SAI.     In  work,  the  middle  class  placed  greater 
value  on  following  father's  occupation. 


There  were  only  two  SES  differences  In  Stage  III,  possibly  due 
to  chance.  ^Middle-class  students  tended  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
auttiorlty.    In  work,  they  placed  greater  value  on  following  father's 
occupation  as  opposed  to  esthetics. 

In  general,  there  were  few  social  class  differences  In  these  two 
aaaplea  of  Chicago  10  year  old  students. 

SineiARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYS^ 

Reading  Achievement  /  *  ^ 

Predictors  of  reading  achievement  for  Stage  I  are  listed  In  Tables 
16a  and  16b.    There  was  an  unusual  pattern  of  results  In  this  sample  as 
many  /if feet  and  attitudlnal  variables  were  predictive,  but  In  a  negative 
direction.    Good  readers  did  cope  well  with  task  achievement  with  positive 
affect,  but  expressed  less  positive  affect  than  poorer  readers  about 
interpersonal  relations.    Good  readers  also  expressed  less  positive 
attitudes  toward  authority,  Interpersonal  relations,  and  task  achievement. 
In  regard  to  affect  and  task  achievement,  positive  or' negative,  but  not 
neutral  affect  toward  task  achievement  was  actually  predictive  of  success 
in  reading.    Better  readers  coped  mqre  effectively  with  anxiety.  Defensive 
behavior  on  the  SAI  was  a  positive  predictor  in  the  equation  but  there 
was  a  suppression  effect  Involved  here.    Defensive  behavior  (poor  coping) 
actually  had  a  negative  simple  correlation  of  -.13  with  reading,  which  is 
to  be  expected.    However,  this  factor,  C<SAI)18,  also  correlated  signifi- 
cantly with  C(SC)9  (,22)  and  C(SC)7  (-.-16),  two  previous  factors  fn  the 
regression  equatton*    Thus,  it  appears  that  these  factors  "suppressed" 
the  negative  relationship  of  defensive  behavior  to  reading  achievement  so 
that  C(SAI)18  ended  up  as  a  positive  predictor  in  the  regression  equation. 
Still,  the  best  interpretation  folllEyws  the  simple  correlation;  good  ^ 
readers  did  report  less  defensive  behairior  than  poorer  readers. 

Good  readers  in  Stage  X  were  also  rated  higher  by  their  peers  on  the 
BRS.    They  had  higher  aptitude  scores  and  higher  aspirations  for  both 
career  and  education*    Finally,  coping  with  Interpersonal  relations  was 
negatively  correlated  with  reading  achievement. 

In  ausy  it  appears  that  Chicago  10  year  old^  who  were  gooid  readers 
did  not  hinre  the  best  of  attitudes  or  affect  toward  authority,  and 
especially  interpersonal  relations  where,  in  fact,  coping  was  actually 
negatively  correlated  with  reading  achievement, *  These  students  coped 
well  with  anjILet]);  and  task  achievement,  however,  ani  peer  ratings  and  « 
Mlf -reports  suggested,  ttiat  they  were  good  copers.    They  also  had  good 
nptltuda  ^  aotltAtioD. 

Stage  III  reading  achievement  data  Vere  tiot- available  for  Chicago  $o 
this  atelyala  could  not  be  done  in  the  1968  sample. 
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Math  Achievement 

Stage  1  predictors  of  math  achievement  are  listed  in  Tables  18a 
and  18b.    The  pattern  of  results  was  quite  similar  to  that  for  read^ 
ing  achievement.    Thdt  is,  good  math  students  tended  to  cope  well  ^ith 
task  achievement  with  positive  affect,  but  lacked  positive  affect  * 
toward  interpersonal  relations.    They  did  not  pope  well  with  inter- 
personal relations.    Also,  positive  or  negative,  iJITt  not 'neutral  affect*  ' 
toward  task  achievement  was'  correlated  with  reading  ahd  achievement • 

In  work,  good  math  students  placed  greater  value  on  self -satis-  " 
faction  and  security  than  poorer  students.    The^  also  more  highly  valued 
creativity  as  opposed  to  surroundings  and  associates.     In  addition,  - 
these  students  had  higher  aptitude  scores  and  higher  educational  aspira- 
tions and  were  rated  higher  by  theii^peers  on  the  BRS.    Finally report , 
of  defensive  behavior  on  the  SAI^  was  negitively  correlated  and  occupa- 
tional aspiration  was  positively  correlated  with  math  achievement  for 
Stage  I  Chicago  10  year  olds. 

Stage  III  math  achievement-  data  were  not  ayailabj^e  for  Chicago,  .so 
this  analysis  could  not  be  done.  ^ 


X 


iiCP'Xvex 


Grade  Point  Average  - 

Predictors  of  CPA         Stage  I  are  listed  in  Tables  20a  and  20b.  Ss 
in  reading  and  math,  students  with  high  CPA  coged  effectively  with  "task 
achievement,  with  positive  affect,  but  lacked  positive  affect  toward, 
interpersonal  relations.    Positive  or  negative,  but, not  neutral  affect 
toward  achievement  was  also  predictive  of  CPA.    As  with  reading  achieve^- 
ment,  there  was  a  suppression  effect  involving  C^Al)±V\aklt^ep^rt  of 
defensive  behavior.    This  factor  actually  had  a  significant,  negative 
simple  correlation  with  CPA,  but  shared  varianc^with  C(SC)^6  and 
especially  C<SC)9,  so  that  these  two  previous  factors  "suppressed"  the 
negative  relationship  between  defensive  behavior  and  CPA.    As  with 
reading  achievement,  the  best  interpretation.  In  lin6  with  the  simple 
correlation  of  -.15,  is  that  students  with  higher  CPA  reported  less 
defensive  behavior.    Successful  students  were  also  rated  higher  by  their  . 
peers  On,  the  BRS.    In* work,  they  placed  greater  value,  on  self -satisfaction 
and  security  thax^  poorer  students.    In  addition,  successful  students  had 
higher  .aptitude  scores  and  higher  aspirations  for  both  careerjand  ~ 
education.  '  • 

In  Stage  ill  (Tables, 21a  and  21b),  students  with  higher  grades, 
reported  themselves  as  better  copers  on  the  SAI  and  were  rated  higher 
^tfSeir  peers  on*  the  BRS.    They  did  not  cape  effectively  with  anxiety.  . 
^^ceasful  students  also  expressed  aore  depressive  affect  toward  problems 
related  to  interpersonitl  relations,  ^thority,  and  aggression.    In  work, — 
these  atudeats  more  highly  valued  esthetics  in  contrast  to  following 
fathered  occupation.    In  addition,  they  had  higher  aptitude  scores. 
Finiilly^  valuing  esftietlcs  but  not  Independence  was  also  correlated  with 
CPA  in  Stage  III.  ^ 
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Asplratlond  were  not  associated  with  GPA  In  Stage  III»  an 
UTU^ual  result.*  In  fact,  the  only  predictors  In  66th  stages  wer^ 
ajR-tude  and  peer  ratings^    '  w 

PERfENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE  /      '  .  * 

1^  order  to  assesis  the  practical  usefulness  o£^these  me 
for. possible  educational  use,  it  Js' Important  to  consider  tlfe/ percent 
of  variance  accounted  for  by  aptitude  and  co^ing/raotlvation/varlables, 
J^ths, uniquely  and  together,  in  accounting  for  success  on  the  criterion. 
^''^'Bieaqures.    To  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  -  aptitude^  this  variable 
(     was  entered  into  the  regression  equation  following  the  coping/motivation 
variables*    Alternatively,  to  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  the 
coping/not ivadj^n  ^^rlables,  aptitude. was  entered  followed^y  the  poping/' 
i<c^tivaCl(>n  v^riabies.    The  unique  variance  of  both  aptitude  and  coping/ 
Bot'ivatlon  variables  was  that  increment  variance  Otalned  beyond  tfhat 
accounted  for  by  othei*  variables.    The  tesults  of  these  toalyses    are%  ^ 
listed  in  Table  22.  ^  ' 

Altitude  was  an  important  predictor  of  reading  and  math  acKleve- 
ment  in  Stage  I,  uniquely  accounting  for  20.2%  and  30.4?  of  the  » 
respective  variance,   ^ping/motivation  factors  were  significant,  though 
not  especially  power'fia  predictors  of  these  Criteria,  uniquely*  accounting*^ 
for-^.SZ  oi  the. variance  in  reading  and  ,6.0%  in  math.    These  findings 
were  consistent  with  the  unusual  results  conceding  affects  and  attitudes 
in  this  Chicago  10  year  old  sample.^  , 

Aptitude  was  much  less' powerful  in  predicting  GPA,  uniquely  account- 
ing for  <mly  5.4%  In  Stagj^l  and  12.7%  In  Stage  III.    Ck>  ping /motivation 
was  more  predictive  in  bothNtqgw,  uniquely  accbuntlAg^^r  7.8%  of  the 
variance  in  Stage'I  and  13.3%  in  Stage  III.    Thus,  coping/motivation 
appeared  to  have  been  iiK>re  important^  for  grades  than  for  skills  achievement 


Some  properties  that  reflected  l^oth  altitude  and  coping/motivation 

  tantlally  increased  the. total  variance  explained,  on  all  criteijia. 

The ^tl{^^vfrj3(ice  explained  ranged  from  20%  to. 43%.    This  gave  added 
weig&b  ^JChe^FPl^^^^^^  power  and  the  practical  usefulnq^ss  of  the 
latter  measures.    Still,  the  Chicago  10  year  old  students  presented  an 
unusual. pat ten)  of  result s«  ^ 


■        »  V 


CHICAGO  -  JO  Yeer  plds 


Factor 
1 


Tablf  1' 

st/ge  I 

•  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadi 

iFactor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Facc<\r 
2-3  4  5  6 


Item  \^ 

39  .  Attitude  -  Authority 

4(J   Aftt.  -  Interpersonal 
Relations 
41    Att.  -  Task  Achievement 

43  Aggression  -  Stance 

44  Aggression  -  Engagement 

45  Aggression  -  Coping  Eff . 

46  Aggression  -  Neg.  Affect 

47  Aggression  -  Pos.  Affect 

48  Authority  -  Stance  ^ 

49  'Authority  -  Engagement 

50  Ai/th^ity  -  Copl^ng  Eff. 

51  Authority  -  Neg.  Affect 

52  Authority  -  Neutral  Aff. 

53  AJthority  -  Pos.  Affect; 

54  Anxiety  -  Stance 

55  Anxiety  I-  Engagement 
5j5  Anxiety  -  Coping.  Eff  ^  ' 

57  Anxiety  -  Neg.  Affect 

58  ^  Anxi^y  t  Neutral  Aff. 


Factor  Factor  Factor  FacfrfTt 
7  8^9  10 


.035 
^087 

-.027 
.007 

-.028 
.039' 

-.128 
.128 

-.028 

-.018 
.013 

-.139 
.135 
.026 
.919* 

,-.764* 
.9^ 

'.9U* 

\915* 


.052 
.089 

.096 
,803* 
.678* 
.888* 

-.863* 
.863* 
.059 
.054 
.111 

-.177 
.177 

-.010 
.039 
.024* 
.054 

-.052 
.052 


.172 
.029 

.178 
.133 
.087 
.075 
-.111 


.008 
.024 

12^0 
.075 
.003 
.015 
.014 


.111  -.014 
.766*  .093 
.596*^-. 135 
.833*  .140 
-.784*  -.096 
.779*  .  .091 
.002  .029 
.038  .098 
.010  .071 
.048  .053. 
-.018  '  .065 
*018  -.0^5 


.037 
.039 

.096 

.100 

.082 

.149 

.108 

.108 

.069 

.034 

.1,93 

.242 

.24i 

.006 

.016 

.027 

.063 

.085 

.085 

714 


.086 
*053 

-.192  ' 
.013 

-.017 
.006 

-.,063 
.063 

-.'058 
.208 

7.047 

-.046 
.038 
.057 
.009 

-.019 
.033 

-.073 
.073 


.  778*  •-.010 
.740*  -.133 

.534*  .155 
.048  .016 
,166  -.028 
.086  .063 


-.003 
.00^ 

..133^ 
.189 
.070 
.013 


-.014 
.014 
2 135 

•  .044 
.129 
.054 


,000  -.054 
096  .003 


.095 
.'037 
.088 


.025 
.031 
.022 


.055  -.035^ 
.055  .035 


.033 
-.005 

-.051 
.113- 
.202 
.011 

-.166 

-.166 
.156 
.066 
.041  . 
.251 

.232 

.129 

.042 

.132 

.029 

.069 

.069 


-.089 
.069 

-.195 
.371 
.477^ 
.038 
.283 
-.283' 
.366 
-.048 
v258 
.264 
-.318 
.407* 
.002 
-.017 
.014 
-.014 
.014 


•  .  ^  .        STAGE  I  / 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 
y  Loadings 
Factoc  Fact/r  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factoi 
.         -                    1        J         ^          ^          5          6-7          8          9  ^.  10 
Chicago  -  lO  Year  Olds  (continued)^v^  ;  ^  ^^-^^  

if  interpersonal  Relations      .13^-028      .006      .020°     .054      ,007    -.066      .846*  -.0A3  .03! 

6o' ipit :  Li:^-nt       .oo.vo«7       ''''  -^95*-°^^  ^-H 


•    61  rfR  -  coping  Eff.               .078  ^18^215  .156      .726*  .034      .126  ..448*  .071  .00 

-   62  IPR  .  Negative  Affect     .-.105  -.206  -.196  -.071    -.926*  -.065    -.042.  .013  -.060  .00 

63  IPR-  Neutral  Affect  .104  .211  .199  .078      .909^*  .070  .  .03^  -.005  .007  .OQ 

64  IPR  -  Positive  Affect  .009  -.040  -.027  ^056     ..144  -.035      .069  -,062  .439*  -.00 

65  Taak  Achievement  -  Stance  .039  ..010  .087  .W  .092  .072  .110  .018  -.147  .05 
S  66  Task  Ach.  -  Engagen^f  .037  .011  .032  .881*  .025  .008  -.033  .031  .194  -,06 
•      67.  Taak  Ach.  -coping  Eff.      .073  .052  .090  .703*. 208  .287      .187  .017  -.405*  .1^ 

68  Task  Ach.  -  Neg.  Affect    -.110  -.075  -.14&--.131    -.261  -.742*  -.174  -.079  .344  -.2: 

69  Task  Ach.  -Neutral  Aff.     .131  .080  .099  .136      .040  .922*  -.016  .096  .236  -.0] 

70  Task  Ach.  yPce.  Affect    -.057  -.02  5  .  02  8  -.040      .  236  -.4  39*    .21  8  -.044  -.708*. .21 


*  ThUe  variables-had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit;  weigh 
score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 


Table  2 

STAGE- III 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Loadings 

Factor 

Factor 

FactM- 

2; 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factqr 

1  _ 

3/ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

CJjiUfiO  -  10  Year  Olds 

Y 

Item 

r 

.0/0 

. 

64  Task  Achlevement-Att. 

-.087 

.07< 

.102 

-.029- 

.081 

.106 

.116 

.091 

-.525* 

65. T* A*  -  Stance 

-.055 

.070 

.807* 

.103 

-.011 

.383 

.010 

.009 

-.073 

-.016 

66  T.A.  EnaageiBent 

.040 

.078 

.901* 

'  .016 

.041 

.181 

.001 

.043* 

-.034 

-.037 

67  T.A.  -  Aid/ Advice 

.016 

.038 

.883* 

.070 

-.008 

.152 

-.068 

-.022 

-.008 

.028 

^  T.A.  -  Coping  Effect 

-.085 

.051 

.  900^ 

-.063 

.170 

-.029 

.019  * 

-.016 

.032  * 

y  69  T.A.  -  Hostile  Affect 

.085 

-.053. 

1  QQ 

.018 

-.698* 

-.014 

' -.003 

.150  ' 

%055 

'70  T.A.  -  depressive  Aff . 

-.012 

-.035 

—  .  iHH 

— .  u^u 

-.011 

-.657* 

-.132 

-.034 

-.015 

-.128 

71  T.A.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.062. 

'.055 

.  UyO  * 

.044 

.922* 

.03S 

-.070 

.039 

-.072 

72  T.A.  -  Positive  Aff. 

-.099      ^03  . 

-.098 

-.321 

.072 

.171 

-.244 

.191 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 

A  7ft* 

.074 

.040 

-.018 

.299 

-.005 

.044 

-.108 

Attitude.^  /           T  ' 

<*. 

.    74  I.R.  -  seance 

.072 

.692  ■ 

,114 

.83'8* 

.0°37 

-.008 

.tl40 

.149 

-.013 

.058 

75  I.R.  --EttgageBent     .  '  .019 

.Vi32 

.■&02 

. .921* 

-  .061 

.015 

,  ..135 

-.139 

-.0P2 

.032 

• 

76  l.R.  -  Aid/ Advice 

-.005 

.611 

.909* 

.066 

.002 

.116 

-.138 

.005 

.014 

77  I.R.  -  Coj>i'ng  Effect', 

.04f 

\  • 

'.099 

.891* 

-.058 

.144 

.072 

•  .195 

-.189 

-.048 

78  I.l.  -  Hpitile  Affect 

V-.232 

,-f.072 

-.469* 
-.lT53 

.168 

-.344 

-.009 

-.022 

.493* 

.111 

i    79  I.E.  -  Dflnresaive  Af^,y- 

.130 

-.035 

.016 

.058 

.027 

-.681* 

-.101 

.138 

80  I.R.  -  ll«futr»l  Aff.  j  * 

^- .m 

^.004 

.092 

'.536* 

-.150 

.246 

-.016 

.467* 

-.407* 

-.175 

O  •*  J  ^  -  Positive  Aff.  ' 

kmERJC     - :  .  . .  r 

.)037 

-.078 

-m 

-.055 

.099 

.070 

.067 

.587* 

-.123 

*t  ■ 

1 

• 

L 

■'J- 


;  Table  i  (continued)  ' 
•CHICAGO  -  10  Year  Olds 


STAGE  Hi 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

— Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor. Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  2  3  4  5      •  6 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
7'         8  9  10 

_l2  - 


Ite«  •              .  '  V 

82  Authority  -  Attitude  -.207    -.063  .222 

83  Ayth.  -  Stance  ^  -.067      .803*  .084- 

84  Auth.  -  Engageaent  ..074    -.835*  .103 
.85  Auth.  -  Ald/Advlce  .019      .859*  .098 
^86  Auth.  -  Coping  Eff.  -.041      .872*  .003 

•87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff.  .124    -.372  .087 

88  Auth.  -  Depress.  Aff.  -.101    -.353*  .101 

89  Auth.  -  Neutral  Aff.  .001      .577*  -.129 

90  Auth.  -  Positive  Aff.  ,  -.j)65      .003  -.271 

91  Anxiety  -  Attitude  -.103'     .016  -.017 

92  Anx.  -  Stance  .865* v  .005  -.023 
^93  Anx.  -  Engagement  .849*  -.065  -.020 

94  Anx;  -  Ald^Advice  ,  .852*" -.055  -.063 

95  Anx.  -  Coping  Eff.  .894*    .004  -.028 

96  Anx.  -  Hostile  Aff.  -.197  -.110  -.046 
•97  Anx.  -  Depressive  Aff.  -.665*  -.077  '-.028 
'98  Anx.  -  Neutral  Aff.  .596*  .174  .011 
.99  Anx.  -  Positive  Affj.  .249    -.105  .689' 


.247 
.116 
.173 
.118 
.126 
-.080 
.008 
.045 
.086 
-.015 
.100- 
-.015 
-.059 
.039 
.030 
■.098 
.^9 
.OW 


-.035 
.017 

-.041 
'-.005 

-.041 
■-.079 
.118 

-.032 

-.141 
.074 
.017 

-.026 

-.031 
.000 
.056 
.021 

-.056 
.015 


.031 
.034 
.020 
.038 
.025 

^  .041 
.118 

• 

.159 
.191 
.015 
-.063 
-.053 
.046* 
-.023 
-.057 
.094 
-.067 


..395 
.075 
.110 
.129 

.130 

-.185 
.127 
.019 
.096 
.124 

-.945 
.047 
.037 
.082 

-.321 
.015 
.181 

-.059 


.080 

.14-8 

.160 

.136 

.250 

.058 

.684* 

,540* 

.054  ^ 

.155 

.018 

.130 

.122 

.107  • 

.034 

.333 

,26/ 

.048 


.090.  - 
-.081  - 

.037  - 
-.027  - 
-.221  - 

.558* 
-.10*6  - 
-.321  - 

^021  - 
-.001 

.141 
-.161 
-.146 
-.011 

.596* 
:.312 
-.083  - 

.127 


■.175 
.061 
.022 
.046 
.072 
.106  . 
.058 
.025 
.032 
.495*' 
.2f46 
.035 
.09«k 
.027 
.127 
.192 
.4^* 
.586* 
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STAGE  III 
SENTENCE  CO>gLETlON 


Tabic  2 

(continued) 

Factor 

u 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Facto 

CHICAGO 

-  10  Year  Olds 

.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

/ 

8 

9 

10 

Itea 

• 

—f 

--\  

100  Aggression  -  Stanch 

-.073 

-.019 

-.011 

-.082 

.724* 

.105' 

.181 

..055 

101  Agg. 

-  Engageoent 

-.029 

-.064 

.064 

.036 

,880* 

-.002 

.338  ' 

-.036 

-.058 

-.016 

102  Agg. 

-  Aid/Advice 

-.001 

-.007 

.054 

.885* 

-.013 

.  U  Ji. 

103  Agg. 

-  Coping  Effect 

.096 

.149 

.032 

.191 

.303 

.003 

.816* 

-.050 

-.178 

-.013 

lOA  Agg. 

-  Hostile  Aff . ' 

-.111 

-.207 

.077 

-.145 

-.011 

-.113 

-.864* 

;i62 

.056 

.002 

lOS^Agg. 

-  Depressive  Aff. 

,.042 

.023 

-,055 

.136 

-.236 

.026 

-.030 

-.542* 

-.010 

-.188 

106  Agg. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

.092 

.m 

-.052 

.083 

.119 

.101 

'.879* 

.086 

-.051 

.085 

107  Agg. 

-  Positive  Aff. 

0  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 


*  The«e  vari^ables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  waighted 
•core  for  each 'factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 


Table  3 


1 


ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  CHICAGO  10  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION  ^ 

'   (Factor  Loadings) 

I  II  ■     III  IV  V 

CHICAGO  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage'  Stage  Stage 

I    •     III         I         III         I         III         I         III         t  III 

Factor  No.  '        1  1  2,5  3  2  A  3  8  A 


64  Task  Achleveoent  -  Attitude 

65  TA  -  Stance 

.91 

.81 

• 

6*6  TA  -  Engagement  '  * 
*67  TA  -  Ald/Advlce                 *  • 

.88 

.90 

.88 

68  TA  -  Coping  Eff. 

.70 

.90 

**69  TA  -  Hostile  Aff . 

? 

**70  TA  -  Depress.  Aff. 

71  TA  -  Neutral  Aff. 

72  TA  -  Positive  A^f . 

• 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 
-  Attitude 

(  .02) 

.48 

74  IPR  -  Stance 

• 

.85 

•.8A 

75  IPR  -Engageaent  \. 

.80 

.92 

f 

*76  IPR  -  Aid/Advice 

.91^ 

77  IPR  -  Coping  Eff .. 

.89" 

•*7ft  IPR  -  Hostile  Aff . 

* 

(.01)  - 

.A7 

••7SL  IPR  -  Depress*.  Aff. 

(- 

.18,) 

1 

80  IPR  -  Neutral  Aff. 

(-.06) 

.54 

81  IPR  -  Positive  Aff.' 

^  719 

♦ 

.  I  '  ■  II  •  .III  V 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  .Stage  .  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

.'I      III      I   .   Ill      I     \m      I      III      I  ■  III 


v2 


.92  .87 

.76  .85 

^  .85 

.91  .8iL 

-.92  (-.19) 

.  "  -.67 

.92  1  .60 


\ 


.76 
.60 


.80 
.84  - 
.86 

.83  .87 
.78  (-.37) 
(-.35) 
.78  .58 


720 


4 


•  / 


CHICAGO 
Factor  Ro. 


I  II   .  .  Ill        ^  IV  ,  V 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

I      III       I       III ,  •    i^     III       I '      in    _J:  UL- 


100  Aggression  -  Stance 

101  Agg.  -  Engagepnt 
Aid/Advice  - 

-  Coping  Eff. 

-  Hostile  Aff. 

-  Depress.  Aff. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

-  Pdsltlve  Aff. 


^102  Agg 
103  Ag^ 
**104  Agg 


*«105  Agg 
*106  Agg 

107,  Agg 

4 


.80 
.68 


.72 
.88 
.89 

.89  (.30) 
•.86  (-.91) 
(-.24) 

'.86 


✓ 

V  ■ 


♦  -  Tfflls  v»rl*ble  was  only  present  in  the  ?tage  III  Instruaent.  \ 

•*  -  In  the  Stage  I  instruaent,  both  Hostili  and  Depressive  Affect  wet^t/bcored  as  one  variable 

.  "Negative  Affect."  , 

!  • 
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Table  4   -  • 
STAGT  1 
PCeUPATlONAL  VALUES 

Factor  U    Factot  12    FactaK13    Factor  14    Factor^  15    Factor  1 


CHICAGO  -  10  'YEAR  OLDS 

Loading 

Loading 

LoadingV 

Loading 

Loading 

Loading 

Item 

14 

Altruism 

.Zo9 

- .  04  J 

71  OA  

-.034 

15 

Esthetics 

-.135 

* 

-.158  * 

.261 

-.110  , 

-.769* 

16 

Independent 

-.366 

.296  - 

^.q22 

.361 

-.187 

-.160 

17 

Kanageaent 

.003 

'  -.012  ' 

.777* 

-.159 

-.189 

.170 

la 

Success 

'  -.188 

-.28Q 

-.021 

.331 

-.075 

.684* 

19 

Self-Satisf action 

.235 

.180 

.117  ^ 

.173 

.665* 

.026 

20 

Intellectual 

.776* 

-.066  ' 

.080 

.101 

.023 

.127 

Stlulatlon 

21 

Creativity 

_     LLC.  -k 

-.254 

-.379 

-.028 

22 

Security 

-.107  \ 

-.143 

-.157 

.814* 

^.000 

23- 

Preatirge 

-.'449* 

-.393 

-.323 

.236 

-.266 

-.010 

1\ 

Ecomndc  Itetums 

-.580* 

.017 

-.355 

.022 

,  -.124 

.319 

25 

Surrounding^  • 

•  .113 

-.382 

-.122 

.144 

•26 

Associates 

-.060 

.7»* 

.062  . 

.108 

-J)37 

-.001  ■■ 

27 

Variety 

.706* 

".059 

.087 

-.087 

-.042 

28 

Follow  Father 

-.158 

-.0^7 

-.013  ^ 

-.872*, 

'-.047 

^.014 

*  These  variaWes  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  betj 


-were  used  to  construct  a  unit 


weighted'  score  for  each  factor*.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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•    ■  Table  5 

» 

STAGE  l}l 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

Factor  11  Factor  12  Factor  13  Fa^itor  14  Factor^lS  Factor  16 
Loading       Loading       Loading       Loading    '   Loading  Loading 


mirAfiO  -  10  YftAr  Olds 

Itea 

• 

• 

-.009 

14  Altrulra 

.050 

.777* 

.023 

.244 

-.035 

15  Estlietics 

-.056  - 

-.100 

-.130  . 

.660* 

-.069 

-.437* 

16  Independence 

-.034 

-.049 

.010 

.iDOO 

-.029 

r  .821* 

17  Manageaent 

-.377 

.587* 

-.203 

.003 

-.407* 

.229 

18  Success 

-.438* 

-.068 

r.322 

-.284 

.336  . 

-.026 

W  Self-Satisfaction 

\027 

.139 

.762* 

.066 

-.020 

-.014 

20  Intellectual 

/797* . 

.138 

-.031 

.004 

-.099 

-.185 

Stimulation 

- 

21  Creativity 

.489* 

.00? 

-.391 

-.347 

-.232 

-.341 

22  8«eu£lty 

.001 

.032  - 

.718* 

-.114 

-.006 

.077 

23  Prestige  ^ 

'  .117 

-.662* 

OCA 

-.250 

•  1  DO 

—  •  Ljj 

.  112 

24  Econcwlc  Returns 

-.439* 

-.587*  ' 

-.142 

.134 

-.100 

.025 

25  Surroundings 

-.206 

-.oia^ 

.495* 

.121 

.438* 

-.1.45 

26  Assocla^s 

.001 

.108 

.017 

.021'  , 

.849*. 

.057 

27  Variety! 

.723* 

.014 

-.084 

.176 

.164 

.296 

28  l»llav  Father  ^ 

-.160 

-.100 

.-.082 

-.758* 

-.075 

-.168 

«  TlMM  vftriables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a'  unit  weight 
•core  for  «ach  factor.    See  text  for  further  e«lanation. 
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Table  6 

FACTOR  COMPARISON  FOR  CHICAGO  10  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  -VALUES 


STkGEl 


*    Stailar  factors 


ERIC 


STAGE  III 


.  Factor  11    Factor  12    Factor  13    Factor  14    Factor  15    Factor  16 

11  •  * 

r 

12  ■ 

u         .  ' 

14 

15 

16  ' 


.91*  • 

.36 

.06 

-  -.12 

.13 

-.07 

-.19 

.20 

■  .21.  ' 

.11 

.92* 

.18 

-.30 

.90* 

-.16 

.£6 

-.25 

.10 

,21 

-.11 

-.02 

.63 

-.15-^  ^ 

—  .73 

-.06 

.09 

.96* 

-.02 

-.25 

.02 

-.03 

-.04 

-.03 

-.76^ 

-.03 

^  .65 

724 


• 

Table  7 

ITEM  COMPARISON 

FOR  CHICAGO  10  YEAR  OLDS  - 

STA'GES  I  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

(Factor  Loadings) 

VI 

CHICAGO  Stage 
I 

VII 

Stage  Stage 

III  I 

VIII 

Stage    Stage  Stage 
III         I  III 

IX 

Stage  ^tage    Stage    Stage  Stage 
I         III         I         III  I 

Stage 

III 

Factor  No.             U  ' 

'  U  12 

15  13 

12 

15  13 

14  Altruism' 

15  Esthetics 

.72 

f 

.78 

* 

16  Independence 

17  Management 

(-.01^* 

-.41  .78 

.59 

18  Success  (^.19) 

-.44 

* 

19  Self-Satlsfactlon 

.67  .76 

20  Intell.  Stlm.  .78 

.80 

21  Creativity  (.38) 

.49    -.45  ( 

-.23) 

^  Security 

.81  .72 

23  Prestige     ^  -.45 

(.12) 

(-.32) 

-.66 

24  Economic  Ret.  -.58 

-.44 

(-.36) 

-.59 

25  Surroundings 

.67 

.44 

(.14)  .50 

26  Associates 

.78  ' 

.85 

• 

27  Variety  .71 

;  .72 

28  Follow  Father 

*  These  numbers  lor  parentheses  are  the  corresponding  loading  for  etf6h  country  oi^those  variables  tha 
were  not  used  Itrthe  unit  weighted  sccn-es,  but  load  slgniflca^y  in  one  countrV. 

/     ^  ^ 

ERIC 
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* 

/     STAGE  I 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY  / 


CHICAGO  "  10  Year  Olds 


Sub-Scores 

1  Active  Coping 

2  Passive  Coping 

3  Active  Defensive 

4  Passive  Defensive 


Loadings 
Factor  17    Factor  18 


.827* 
\854* 
-.218 
.151' 


-X)42 
-.004  - 
.778* 
.823* 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  ,40  or  better^and  were  used 
to  cohstruct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor^    See  text  for 
further  explanation,  ^ 
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4  « 

4  * 


'Tabl« 
STAGE 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


^    CHICAGO  "  10  Year.  Olds 


.   Sub-jScores    ^  ^  - 
— „      37  Task  Achie^entent       .  ^ 
'  a^*Authority    .  . 
39  Aggresslonf . 
*         40  Interpersonal  Relations 
<1  /iixlQty 


4  i:^' 


^    Tactor  Loading  ifk 
Factor  17 


<  >  \  ;  ' 


*  These  Tiprlables  had  a  factor  loading  of        or  better  and*  were 
used  to  construct  a  unit  weighed 'score  for  »e4ch  factor.  See 
text  for  furtlier  explanation. 


/ 
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Table  11 


^   COMPARISON  OF  FACTORS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 

CmdxOQ  ^  10  Y<ar  OQdt  '  

 CO?<MOW  FACTORS  ^ 

S«w  Factor       factor    Stag€  I      Stags  HI  ^ 
Designation     Abbrc^    Deslg-       Deaig*  \ 
 viatlon  nation       nation      NA4ME  / 


-4- 


C(SC)       i*^  1*         Copes  with  Anxiety 

QSC)       2       >  5  -  Copts  with  Aggression 

CCSC)       3   f  2  Copei  with  Authority 

C(SC)^  ,4  ^  -  3  Copes  with  Task  Achievement 

^^^^^       *  ^  Copes  with  Interpersonal  Rtlatlona 

,  Values  Intellectual  Stimulation,  Variety  and  does  not 

value  Economic  Returns  (Values  Creativity  and  does  not 
value  Prestige  or  Success.  .  ♦ 

Values  Surroundings  and  Associates  (does  not  value 
Creativity  or  >|^nageroent) 

Value*  Altruism  and  Kanagetnent  (Does  not  value  Prestize' 
or  Economic  Returns)*  ^ 

Value*  Self-^atlsfactlon  and  Security    (Values  Surroundings) 

.''(etitral^not  positive  or  negative  Affect  toward  Task 
Achievement 

Po/ltlve.  attitude  toward  Authority,  Interpersonal  Relations, 
and  Task  Achievement. 

Copes  affectlveXy  ^Ith  Interpersonal  Relation*  „ich  Neurrll^ 
not  negative  Affect.  t 

PosltiveAffect  tovard  Interperaonal  Relations  (Does  ndT 
cop«  efpttlvely  with  Taak  Achievement  or  hava  positive 
Affect -Jowkrd  Ta»k  Achievement. 

Engages  Aggrasalon  and  ha'*  poal|lve'A£fect  toward- 
Authority  ^  M 

Ooas  not  value  Folloylng  Pathas^  occupation  • 

Value*  Success;  doesn't  value  Epthatlca. 

Jleucrsl,  not  hostile  or  dcpresslvt  Affsct  toward 
,   '^ssk^Aehlevement .  '  • 

'  Copss  sffsctlvsly  with  AggiMsslon  with  neutrsl,  n^*- 
hostlls  Affsct  towsrd'Aggr«W%^.  i 

Msutral  Affsct  toward  lot^rpsrsonsl  Relations  and 
Authority  without  dspraasivs  Affect  toward  Authority 
or  Aggrsaslon. 

Hostlls  Affsqt  towsrd  Intsrpsrsonsl  Rslstlons. 

Authority  Mtkd  Anxlsty;  positive, not  neutrsl  Affect 
towsrd  Xntsrpsrsonsl  Relations. 

Positiv*  sttituds  aod^poaltiw,  not  aau^al  Affect  coward 
Anxlsty.  posit ivsAttituds  towsrd ^^k  Aohlevsaent. 


VII 

.     '  OVAL 

12  15 

vin 

OVAL 

IX 

^OVAt 

15  13 

U8I0UE  FACTORS 

C(SC) 

6 

7 

C(SC) 

5 

C(SC) 

9        '  - 

% 

C(SC) 

10  . 

OVAt 

14 

OVAL 

16 

C(SC) 

6 

*  »« 

C(SC) 

7 

C($C) 

8 

^  •  cm) 

C<SC) 

10 

OVAL 

44- 

OVAL 

16 

VslttM  Esthstics;  doss  not- valus  Eaftowint  Father's 
occupstion.  v" 

Vsluss  tiidspsiKlsncs:  doM  aQ£.j^!Kl  Esthstics. 


Thsss  a«a6«rs  sppsisr  in  ths  Psctor  Aa«iysis  isbls*  1  • 
Ths  ^ishlss  ifl  Mrsiithsss«  only  sppetr  in  ons  of  ' 
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Table  12 


SKXlflcAWt^SEX  DIFFERENCES* 
CHICAGO*  ^  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I   ;_ 


Probability 
Level 


C(SC)1-I       F  <  H**^eo^s  effectively  with  Anxiety  via 
*      Stance  and  Engagement  with  neutral, 
"       not  negative  Affect.  £  <  .03 

C(SC)2-II      F  >  M     Copes  effectively  with  Aggression  via 

Stance  and  Engagement  with  positive, 
ncil  negative  Affect. 

f  >  M  Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal 
Relations  with  neutral,  not  negative 
Affect. 


C(SC)5 


Q(SC)7  F  >  M     Positive  attitude  toward  Authority, 

Interpersonal  Relations,  and  Task 
Achievement. 


£  <  .001 
£  <  .005 
£  <  .001 


C(SC)8-V       F  >  M     topes  effectively  with  Interpersonal 

Relations  via  Stance  and  Engagement.    £  <  .045 

C(SC)10         F  >  M  ,   Copes,  with  Aggression  via  Engagement 

with  positive  Affect  toward  Authority .£  <  .001 

OVAL  11-VI    F  ^     Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and 
*     Variety;  doesn't  value  Prestige  and 
Economic  Retunvs.  * 


12-VII  F  >  M 

OVAL 

13-viii  , 

P 

14        F  <  M 

OVAL 

^  OVAL 

16        F  <  M 

» 

9 

f 

doesn't  value  Creativity. 


£^<  .001' 

£    <  .001 

£  <  .016' 

£»  <  .001 

cs. 

£  <  .001. 


*     11/18  (611)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
Thii  indicates  cheae  results  were  not  dt)uriou8  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston, 
Borich,  Vaughan»  1977). 

P  •  PMale    M  -  Male 

*  »  An  identical  mx  difference  in  both  saUfples  (Stages  I  and  III) 
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Table  IJ- 
SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES*- 


CHICAGO  -  10  Year  Olds  r-^  Stage  III 


Probability 
Level 


C(SC)2-ItI       F  >  M**    Copes  effectively  with  Authority    p^<  .016 


9S  * 


C.(SC)7 


OVAL  14 


^  >  M 


F  >  M 


OVAL  15-VII      F  >  M 


"t(SAI)17  F  >  M 


Copes  effectively  with  Aggression 

with;  neutral/ «ot  hostile' Affect.  £<  .002 

Values  Esthetics;  doesn't  Follow 

Father.  £  <  .001 

Values  Surroundings' and  Associates; 
doesn' t' value  Manlgement.  £  <  ,037 

Copes  effectively  £  <  .001 


*     5/17  (29X)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  cKance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  Spurious  (cf.  Godt^out,  Mar^ton^ 
Borich,  Vaughan,,  1977) . 

F  -  Fettfrle    M  -  Male       '  *' 

^  -  An- identical  sex  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  IH) 
■  No  coBiparable  instrument  in  the  pther'sample,  ' 
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liable  14 

SIGHIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 

  •  '  f  T  '  Z 

CHICAGO    -  10  Year^Olds  -  Stage  I  

Probability 
=  Level 

C(SC)4-IV       L<  M**  Copes^ffectively  with  •Task  Achieve- 
ment via  Stance  and  Engagement  £  <  .045 

CCSC)©'  V  >  M     Does  not  cope  effectively  with  Task 

^  Achievement  without  positive  Affect       ^  , 

toward  Task  Achievement  and  with 
positive  Affect  toward  Interpersoriar 
Relations.  £  <  .608 

OVAL  14    ^      L  <  M     Follows  Father  £  <  .001 

C(SAI)18         L  :>  M    .Self-report  of  defensive  coping        £  <  .009 


*     4/18  (22Z)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  tre re  liot  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston 
Borsch,  Vaugban,  1977).    ^  - 

L  "^y^^  Class    M  -  MiddJLe  Class  * 
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Table  15 

*  ^SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 


CHICAGO  -  10  Ylear  Olds  -  Stage  III 




Probability 
Level 


C(SC)2-III      L  <  M**    Copes  effectively  with  Authority  £  <.035 


•OVAL  14  L  >  M       Values  Esthetics;  doesn't  Follow 

.   ^  .  Father  --^  £  <  .042'^ 


*     2/17  (12Z)  of  the  significance  ^esj:s  were  signif icMt^^ate^ye  chance. 
This  indicates  the  results  may  have, been  spurious  (cf,  Godbout, 
torston,  Borich,/ Vaughm,  1977).^  .    '  .  ' 

**    L  -  Lower  Class    Jfi  -  Middle  Class 


A 
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1 

* 

Table 

16a. 

Stage  I 

REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS  -« 

CHICAGO  - 

10  Year  Olds  • 

<    CRITERION : 

Reading  A^ievement 

Predictor 

, Variables : 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

R  ' 

>    ..2  „^ 
R  Change 

-C(SC)9 

. '  20.18 

.001. 

• 

.26 

.07 

< 

.07  . 

-C(SC)7 

6.73 

.010. 

.30 

.09^ 

.02 

-C(SC)6 

3.62 

.058 

.32 

.  .10 

.01 

C(SC)1-I 

4.63 

.032 

.34 

.12 

.01 

C(&AI)18 

3.80  . 

*  .052 

'.36 

.13 

.01 

OCC  ASP 

21.94  ' 

.001 

.44 

.19 

.07 

gp  ASP 

-  -  sea  83 

-  .051-^ 

.45t 

C.21.. 

•  .01 

RAVEN 

91.47 

.001 

.64 

.41 

.20 

BRS 

18.31 

.001 

,  .67 

.45 

.04 

Additional  Explanltory  Variables: 


-  C(SC)5  , 


^18 


.05 
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Table  16b. 
'  ,  ,    Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


CHICAGO  -  10  Year  Olds 

Predictor 
Variables: 


CRITERION;     Reading  Achievement 


-C(SC)9* 

-C(SC)7 
-C(SC)6 

c(se)i-i 

» 

C(SAI)18 
OCC  ASP 
ED  ASP  ' 
.  RAVEN 


-  Lacks  positive.  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations, 
copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement  with  positive 
Affect. 

^=    Lacks  positive  attitude  toward  Authority,  Interpersonal 
Relations,  and  Task  Achievement. 

-  Positive  or  Negative,  not  Neutral  Af f ect  4:oward  Task 
Achievement 

»    Copee  with  Anxiety       •  • 

ft  41 
=    Shows  defensive  behavior 

=    Occupational  Aspiration  "  • 

=    Educational  Aspiration  . 
»    Ray^gn  Progressive  Matrices 

-  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


-C(SC)5 


Doesn't  cope  well  with  Interpersonal  Relations;  with 
negative  not  neutral  Affect. 


PACtors  which  predict  negatively^  are  described  m  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  Indicates.    The  sane  factor  may  be  described  in 
i^poslte  Xerma  when,  in  soflb  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value.  • ,  • 
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Table  18a. 
Stage  I  ^ 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


CHICAGO  -  10  Year  Olds 

X,      CRITERy)N : 

.  Math, 

Achievement 

4 

Predictor 

■ 

Variables: 

F 

P 

Mull;iple  R 

r2 

R"  Change 

-C(SC)9 

14.23 

.jOOI 

.22 

.05 

.05 

-C(9C)8-V 

4.35  ' 

.038 

.25 

.06 

.01 

OVAL  15 -IX 

3*99 

.04,7 

.28 

.08 

.01 

-OVALidZ-VII 

5.48 

.020 

.31 

.10 

..02 

ED  ASP  • 

8.38 

.004 

.35 

.12  . 

.03 

RAVEN 

143.87 

■  .ooi 

.65 

.43 

.30 

BRS 

18.49 

\001 

.68 

.46  ■  ■ 

.04 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables^ 

-C(SC)6 
~.C(SAI)18 
'OCC  ASP  .15 


-.16 
-.13 


.05 
.05- 


.01 


ERIC 
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Table  18b.  '  . 

<<  Stage  I  • 

•     .  DESCRIBTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

CHICAGO  -  10  Year  Olds   CRITERION:    Math  Achievement 

Predictor      "  ,  ' 

Variables: 

-C(SC)9*     »    Lacks  positive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations; 

Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement  with  positive 
^        >^  .         Affect  toward  Task  Achievfenent, 
-CfSC)8-V    -    Does  not  cope  with  Interp^sonal  Relations 

OVAL  15-IX=    Valuea*Self-Sati^faction  and  Security 

-OVAL  12-VII»  Values  Creativity;  does  not  value  Surrpundings  or 
,  Associates 
ED  ASP       »■  Educational  Aspiration 


RAVEN 
BRS 


»  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
^  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

-C(SC)6       -    Positive  or  Negative,  not  Neutral  Affect  toipard  Task 
Achievement 

-C(SAi)18-    »    Does  not  show  defensive  behavior 
OCC  ASP     «    Occupational  Aspiration  .  • 


* 

-  Factcrr^  which  l)redlct  negatively  are  described  In  terlas  of  the 
b«h«vior  this  Indicates.    The  saae  factor  may  be  described  In 
opposite  teras  when.  In  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  valde. 
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Table  20a. 
ftage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


CHICAGO  -  10  Tear  Olds 

CRITERIOJJ: 

Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor 

Variables:          F  p 

Multiple  R"^^ 

R^ 

Change 

.03 

.03 

,tC(SC)6         -4.31  .039 

.22 

.05  ' 

.01 

"  C(SAI)18        4.78  .030 

.25 

.06. 

.02 

OVAL  15-IX     4.42           ,  .036 

.28 

.08 

.01 

ED  ASP           12.99  .001 

.  35 

.12 

■ 

.04  . 

OCC  ASP      '8.14      ^  .905 

.38 

.1^ 

.03 

1 

RAVEN            18.07  .001 

:45  ■  — 

-^20 

.05 

*  BR5          "^113.75  .001 

.66 

'J  ' 

.44 

.24 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

pr 

P  ' 

r 

P 

•  Ho  coaparable  inatruwnt  in  the  other  saaaple 

•  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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^  Table  20b. 

Stage  I 

"  DESCRIPTION' OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS.  : 

CHICAGO  -  IQ  ygar  Olds   CRITERION:    Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor 

Variables,:  ^ 

Lacks  Positive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations; 
effectively  with  Task  Achievement  with  Positive 


Affect.  y  r 

Positive  of  Negs^tive^  not  Neutral  AffS^t  toward  Task 
Achievement, 

"C(SAJ)18    «    Shows  defensive- behavior  — 
OVAL  15-IX=    Values  Self -Satisfaction  and  Security 
ED  ASP       =    Educational  Aspiration 
OCe  ASP     »    Odcupat'ional  Aspiration  * 
Graven         «    Raven  Progres&ive  Matrices 
BRS  *    BehaviO'r  Rating  Scale     •  '  ^ 


Additional  Explanatory  Varial^les: 


"  »  No  comparable  Insthment  in  the  other  sample 

.-  Ao  Identical 'predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  sampled 

-  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
^behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  teiM  when,  in  some  other  analysis.  It  has  a  positive 
predictive  value. 
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.  Table  21a. 
Stage  III  I 
BEGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


CHiAgo  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 


Predidtor 
'   Vajgftables : 

F 

P 

■  Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

R  Change 

"  C(SAI)17 

9.29 

.003 

.25      •  ' 

.06 

i. 

.06 

-C(SC)1-I 

6.67 

.01 

.^3 

.11. 

.04 

-C(SC)8 

4.47 

..04 

.37 

.14 

.03 

OVAL  14 

9.10' 

.003  » 

^    .     .44  .    i  " 

.19 

-  .05 

*  HAVEN 

,  24.74 

.001 

.56 

.32 

.13 

'  i 

BRS 

27.33 

.001 

.66 

.43  - 

.12, 

Additional  Explaaato.ry  Variables: 
OVAL  16 


-.19 


.05 


"  No  coaiwrable  instrioKnt  in  *the  oth^  sample 

■  An  identical  prcfdlctor  or  explanatqry  factor  across  sanples 


Table  21b, 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


CHICAGO  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 
Variables; 

^C(SAI)17    *    copes  effectively 

-C(SC)1-I*  »    boes  not  cope  well  with  Anxiety 

-C(SC)8 


OVAL  14 
% 

Graven 


RS 


Does  not  show  Neutral  Affect  toward  Inter^rsonal  Relations 
itod  ^thority;  shows  Depressive  Affect  toward  Authority  and 
^Ag^ression  ^  '  "  : 

Values  Esthetics;  does  not  value  FolJ.owing  Father's 
Occupation  '  ^ 

Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Ratings  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

JOVAL  16     »    Values  Esthetics;  does  not  value  Independence 


ERIC 


No  coiq>arable  Instrument  tn  the  other  sample 

An  Identical  predi^or  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposiH  terms  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  ithas  a  positive 
predictive  value* 
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CHICAGO^  10  Year  Olds  -  Stagt  I 


 Table  2V^' 

PERCENT  .^r  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 


Aptitude  (unique) 
Coping/Mot ivatj^on  (unique)  '  6.6% 

Total      •  4d;7jr 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement 

20.2%   '  V    .       >       30.4%  5. 


CHICAGO  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Aptitude  (unique) 
s/jfoti 


Coping/Hot ivatiSn  (uillque) 
Tota^ 


Table  "23 


tORRELATICWS  AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 


CHICAGO  -  10  Year  Olds  - 


Stage 


12.7% 


13.8^ 
31.7% 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement  CPA 


Re4ding 
Math  ' 
CPA 


No^Stage  lirdata 


.66 
.52 


.49 
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CHICAGCr  14  YEAR  OLDS  •  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


u  4  ^. 

This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  o^f  the- coping  patterns 
associated^with  achievement  in  14  year  old  students  from  the  1965 
(Stage  I)  and  1968  (Stage  III)  samples  in  the  Chicago  area  (not  the 
City  of  Chicago).    The  resUlts  include  factor  analyses  of  the  coping/ 
motivational  ""instruments  :    Sentence  Completion,  Occupational  Values, 
Views  of  Life,  and  the  Social  Attitudes  inventory.    The  factor 
comparison  findings  are  presented,  indicating  the  degree  of  icof respon- 
dence  between  LKe  two  cohorts  of  students.     Sex  and  socioeconomic 
status  differences  are  describarf^next.     finally,  the  regression 
analyses  are  delineated  In  order*fe  show  the  specific  factors  tj 
predict  and  explain  achievement  for  these  students, 

Factor  analyses    "  ^ 

Sentence  Complet ion 

Factor  analyses  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted, 
fot  both  Stages  I  and  III,  In  ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  sub-- 
etantial  percentage  of  the  respective  variances.    -These  variables 
grouped  primarily  according  to  behavior  ^reas,  e.g.,  aggression 
variables  loading  on  one  factor,  authority  variables  on  another.  The 
Stage  I  analysis  appears  in  Table  1.    There  were  five  general  factors: 
coping  with  aggression,  authority,  anxiety,  interpersonal  relations, 
and  task  achievement.    Most  included  neutral,  not  negatlvje  affect,  in 
the  respective  behavioral  area.    Unit  weights  jwere  constructed  u%lng 
those  variables  having  a  factor  loading  j;<   .40).    For  example,  factor 
1  consisted  of  all  five  varlabl*fes  dealing  with  coping  yith  anxiety'. 
Factor9tn6--10  also  tended  to  have  variable  loadings*  grouped  according  to 
sub;^aspects^Jpf  the, behavioral  areas.     The  Stage  III  factor  analysis  , 
(Table  2)  yielded  the  same  tendencies,    with  a  major  coping  factor 
for  each- of  the  five -behavioral  areas. 

,As  these  factors  appeared  to  be  yielding  similar  results,  a 
Comparison  6f  .the  first  five  factors  was  examined  (see  Table  3). 
These  factors  were  highly  similar,  with  percentages  of  common  variables  ' 
across  stages  of  iOOZ,  50%,  lOOX,  50%,  and  60Z.    Usually,  additional 
variables  which  did  not  load  higher  than  .^0  in  both  stages  still"  shbwed 
a^milarity.    While  the^ program  RELATE  could  not  be  run  due  to  different 
Aurabers  of  variables  in  the  two  stages,  these  factors  wer^ 'considered 
"identical,"  and  appeared  to  indicate  a  sizable  "Chic^go'^  construct 
system  at*  age  14,  that  defined  coping  skills  in  the' five  aireas^  separately. 


Occupational  Values  '         •  j- 

Factot  analyses  of  the  Occup/fftlpnal  Values  variablW,  yielded  six 
factors  in.  both  Stages  I  and  III.    Once  again,  variables^ljfcring  a 
factor  goading  <^  .40  were  ased  to  construct  a  unit  we igh'^t^  score  for 
each  factor  (see  analyses  in  Tables  4  and  5).       -  S  1 
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A  comparison  of  ^hfe  Occupational  Values  factors,  according  to 
the  RELATE  factor  comparison  method,  is  represented  in  TaBle  6.  It 
can^be  seen  that  five  of  \the  six  factors  were  "similar^'  having  a 
cosine  of  .8  or  better,  artd  one  factor  was  Identical  (cosine  greater 
than  .90)*    Table  7  depicts  the  item  comparison  of  these  sVx  factors 
across  the  two  stages.    The\  results  of- this  comparison  indicated 
sbffle  similarity  in  constructV  across  time  for  14  year  old  students 
in  the  Chicago  area.  \ 

Views  of  Life 

The  Views  of  Life  instrument  was  usied  only  in  Stage  III.  Th^ 
factor  analysis  of  these  variables,  yielded  eight  factors  and  is  depicted 
in^  Tablfe  8.  * 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory^  ^ 

'  •  ♦  < 

The  factor  knalysi^  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAX)  for 
Stage  I  is  illustrated  In  Table  S.    This  was  ,a  self -report  treasure  of 
toping  effectjiveness.    Two  factors  emeargeS:     ineffective  or  defensive 
responding,  and  posit ive^^^ping.    ^^-.-^  ^ 


In  Stage  III,  the  SAI  was  acf  endirely  different  questionnaire.  The 
factor  analysis  is  shov^rt  in  Tablie  10/  and  onfe  factor  emerged.  This 
factor  report;ed  effective  copini  acrDs^  all  f ive^ehavioral  areas,  / 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  COMPARISONS  ACROSS  SAMPLES  ^ 

Tll^  summary  of '  the  comparison  of  alL  factors*  from  the  firs;t  and 
second  samples  is  pr^ented  in  Table  11.    The  comparison  was  made  be- 
tween tite  Sentence  Completion  'and  Occupational  Values  instruments  which 
w^ire  administejiM  to  both  'samples.     (The  SAI' was  re-designed  for  the  ^ 
second  sampirgT)    Table  11  was  desighed  to  facilitate  the  general  com- 
parability ef  the  factor  structures  across  the  two  samples.     If  a  factor 
in  ene  sample  had  no  corresponding  factor  in  the* other  sample,  the 
factor  retained  its  original  designation.    For  example,  the  Sentence 
Completion  factor  C(S06  of  Stage  I  had  no  comparable  factor  in  the  * 
second  ^stage.     If,  however,  a  factor  did  have  a  comparable  factor  in 
the  other  sample,  it  received  a  n-ew  designation. 

The  COBpardson  of  the  Sentence  Completion  factors  were  made,  on  the 
basis  of  their  factor  content  which  was  described  earlier.    The  fir&t 
five  factors  were  .very  similar  and  will^e  referred  to  as  ••identicals- 
factors,    these <  factofsjjhave  a  Roman  numeral  designation  in  Table  11. 

The  Occupational  Values  instrument  was^  compared  with  the  REJ*ATE 
factor  comparison  method.    One  of  ithese  factors  was  called  ••identical •• 
CRELATE  value  of  <   ,90)  and  received  a  Roman  numeral 'designation. 
five  additional  factors  were  •*#lmilar^^  (RELATE  value  of  .80  to  .90). 

m 
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For  example,  similar  factor  "A"  consisted  of  original  factors  OVAL 
11  in  both  sasaples.  The  unique  factors  in  both  samples  are  lisj:ed 
below  these,  having  no  compTarable  facto%in  the  other  sample. 

In  the  Chicago  14  year  old  sample,  the  first  five  Sentence 
Completion  factors  were  identical  across  stages.     There  was  one 
identical  factor  in  the  Occupational  Values  comparison,  and  five  of  ' 
the  six  factors  were  similar.     These  results  indicate  t,hat  the  factor 
$tructures  in^he  two  samples  were  similar  in  many  respects,  giving 
•evidence  that  the  coping  and  motivation  patterns  represented  by  these 
factors  may  be  stable  across. time  in  this  population. 

SEX  DIFFERENCES         ^       "  "     •  ' 

Stage  I  sex  differences  are  lisfted  in'Table  12.     Fifty  percent  of 
the  factors  showed  sex'  differences.     Mafes  tended  to  rS^t^ct^hem^elves 
as  coping  more  effectively  with  anxiety.     Females  coped  with  aggression 
and  interpers^onal  relations  better  than  males.     The  girls  also  had  more 
positive  attitudes  toward 'authority,  interpersonal  relations  and  task 
'achievement.     On  Occupaf ional  Values,  females  valued  altruism  and  self- 
sat  isf  action  rather  than  prestige  or  economic  returns  more  than  males* 
Also,  girls  valued  security ,  surroundings,  and  associates  rather  thans 
raatiagement,' more  than  mal^.     Independence  and  associates,  rather  than 
creativity,  were  moBe  preferred  by  females.     Males  put  more  value  than 
females  on  follow-ing  father's  occupation,  and  on  success  leather  than 
esthetics. 


9 


In  Stage  III,  thirty-two  perceht  of  the  factors  showed  sex  dif- 
ferences.    Qjily  one  Sentence  Completion  factor  resulted  in  sex  dif- 
ferences, with  females  showing  more  depressed  affect,  toward  interpersonal 
relations,^  authority,  anxiety^,  atid  aggression.     On  Views  of  Life,  males 
more  than  females  pref^erred  bestowed  status  and*  self-implementation. 
Females  more  than  mal^syalued  work  ^r  its  own  sake  rather  than  for 
extrinsic  reasons.     On  o^upational  Values,  females  more  than  males  pre- 
ferred altruism  and  man^gemei|t  to  success,  prestiga  or  economic  returns. 
Girls  also  valued  security,' surroundings  and  associates  oyer  creativity, 
more  than  the  boys.     These  same  females  shownd  preference  for  intellect- 
ual stimulation  and  variety  over  management.    Males  preferred  following 
^father's  occupation  more  than  females,  whereas  females  preferred 
esthetics  more  than  males.  -  ' 

Examining  the  sex  differences  in  botl^  samples ,  there  %as  one         ^  . 
identical  factor  that  showed  consistent  sex  dif f erences ^acro^s  s^t^p?^^^ 
Males  more  than  females  preferred  following* father ' s  occupation.  Three 
of  the^  similax  factors  (A,  B  and  D)  of  the  Occupational  Values  also 
showed  consistent  sex  differences  across  samples,  indicating  considerable 
stability  in  the  sex-linlced  patterns  of  values,  in  this  ^icagoland 
populif^ion.       .  . 
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In  the ^St age  I  sample,  thirty-three  percent  of  the  factors  showed 
socioeconomic  differences.    There  were  no  differences'  on  the.  Sentence 
Cpmpletion  factors.    Lover-class  children  gaVe  more  value  to  security, 
surroundings  and  associates,  rather  than  management.  Middle-class 
students  preferred  success  rather  than  esthetics,  in  comi*ai;ison  with 
Idwer-class. students.    Middle-class  students  preferred  following 
father occupation,  and  independence  and  associates  rather  than 
creativity.    Lover-class  children  reported  b6th»ore  coping  and  more 
defensive  behavior  than  middle-class  children,  indicating  that  the 
lower-tlass  children  were  giving  themselves  more,  extreme  scores  on 
both  factors. 

^ 

In  Stage  III*,  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  factor*  indicated  dif«-  ^ 
ferences  due  to  socioeconomic  status.'   Middle-class  students  coped 
more. effectively  with  task  achievement  than  lower-class  childten.  \ 
There  were  several' SES  differences  on  Occupational  Values.  Middle-class 
more  than  lower-class  students  preferred  independence  rather  than  sutcess 
or  self-satisfaction.    AlsQ,  middle-class  students  valued  esthetics  and 
following  father's  occupation  more  than  lower-class  students.    On  Views 
of  Life,  middle-class  students  showed  a  preference  for  bestowed  status 
and  self-implementation  when  coiqpared  with  lower  class.    The  middle 
class  reported  ^  higher  .internal  sense  of  control  and  a  greater  tendency 
to  confront  problems  than  the  lower  class.    Also,  middle-class  children 
placed  higher  rewards  (m  intrinsic  rather  than  extrinsic  work  values. 

In  both  samples,  one  identical  factor  showed  consistent  SES  dif- 
ference^.   Middle-class  8tudent;a' were  more  inclined  than  lower-class  ^ 
stil|}en^s  to  vant  to  follow  their  father 's^  occupation.    Two  other  * 
"similar"  Occupational  Values  factors  showed  consistent  differences  due. 
to  8ocioei;onomic  status* 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES  ' 

,     Reading  Achievement         y  •  ,  ^ 

Predictors  of  readiiig.,^«chievement  for  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Tables 
16a  and  16b.    Good  readers lia3"high  aptitude  scores  and  had  aspirations 
for  a  bigh  level  of  ediicat;i6n.    They  were  rated  by  their  peers  as  being  • 
able  to  cope  effectjpfly  with  all  aspects  of  classroom  behavior.  They 
reported  not  using  defensive*  behevlor;  hovever.  In  contrast  with  the 
^    peer  ratings,  , these  ^students  did  not  describe  themselves  as  coping  well 
<SAI)«    Nopethelesfl,  ^hese  students  coped  well  in  peer  relationships 
(SC).    In  terms  of  Occupational  Values,  these  students^did  not  value  > 
iAtelledtufd  stimulation^  creativity  or  variety.    Additional  variables 
that  correlated  vfth  good  reading  wtre  ytlulng  Independence  4^ 
associates  rather  than  creativity,,  and  preferring  success  rather  than 
^  esthetics^ 

Reading  achievement"  data  vere  not  av^^lable  in  the  Stage  III  sample. 
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Math  Achievement 

Chicago  students  who  were  good  in  math  in  the  S,tagfe  I  sample  * 
had  few  distinguishing  characteristics.    Neither  aptitude  nor  peer 
ratings  predicted  sijccess  in  math.    ^These  students  did  aspir<^  to 
attain  high  educational' goals  and  evidenced  good  coping  witl^  aggres-  ^ 
sion  and  interpersonal^  relations.     Another  correlate  of  math  achieve- 
ment was  not  valuing  intellectual  stimulation,  creativity  nor  variety. 

Math  achievement  data  were  not  available  in  the  Stag6  III  sample, 

r 

Grade  Point  Average 

'   Chicago  students  who  received  good  grades  had  high  aptitude  scores, 
sought  high  educational  goals  and  were  rated  by  peers  as  good  co'pers. 
these  sti^ents  coped  well  with  aggression^  and  had  positive  attitudes 
toward  authority,  interpersonal  relations  and  task  achievement.  They 
valued  altruism  and  self-satisfaction  rather  than  prestige  or  economic 
returfis.    These  student*  did  not  value  Inftgllectual  stimulation,  variety 
nor  creativity.    Other  variables  that  cortplated  with  good  grades  were 
coping  with  task  achievement, ^ high  occupational  aspirations,  not  showing 
jlefensive  behavior,  valuing  success  rather  than  esthetics,  and  inde- 
pendence and  a&sociates  rather  than  creativity.      ^        ,  ^ 

In  the  Stage^III  sample,  students  who  achieved  good  grades  had 
high  aptitude  scores  and  their  peers  rated  them  as  good  copers.  These 
students  reported  coping  well,  although  they  expressed  hostile  afftftft 
about  task  achievement.    They  preferred  earned  status,  and  joint  imple- 
mentation of  solutions  to  problems .  ^Piey  also  valued  intellectual 
stimuli  at  ion.  and  variety  as  opposed^©  management.    Other  variables  that 
correlated,  with  GEA  w^e  coping  w^h  interpersonal  relations,  valuing 
altruiam  and  management  rather  t«n  success,  prestige  or^  economic 
returns.    Valuing  security,  sun^ndings,  and  associates »  rather  fhan 
creativity*  also  correlated  wi«I  CPA. 

Across  the  two  samples,  only  aptitude  and  peer  ratings  were  con- 
sistent predictors  of  graces.    None  of  *the  individual  coping  scores 
.predicted  achievement  in  the  same  ^Bfy  in  the  two  samples.    One  of  the 
similar  occupatioaal  value  factors  showed  consistent  predictive  power; 
studehts  who  achierved  good  grades  preferred  altruism  and.  self  ^satis- 
faction to  prea,tige  or  economic  returns.    Valuing  intellectual  stiimi- 
l«<;^on,  variety,  and  creativity  actually  worked  in  opposite  diripctions 
in  ths.^^0  samples. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE  • 

In  Table  22,  the  percent  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  aptitude 
and  coping/motivation  variables  is  presented.    The  aptitude  measure 
accounted  for  relatively  little  variance  in  Stage  I:     .7%  of  reading, 
OX  of  aath,  and  4%  of  QPA.    The  coping/motivation  variables  accounted 


-  1 


for  11.7Z,  and  22. 3Z  of  the  reading,  math  and  GPA -vafflance ,  , 

respect ivcily,  in  Stage  I.    The  .total  percent  of  variance  for  each 
criterion  was  17. 9Z,  12. 4Z,  and  37. 2Z.    In  Stage  III  a  total  of  30.7%     *  ^ 
of  tffe  GPA  variance  was  accounted  for,  with  aptitude  uniquely 
contributing  14. 7Z  and  coping/motivation  providing  7.9%  unique 
variance. 


CHICAGO  -  lA  Year  Olds 


Table  1 
STAGE  I 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
"    1    ■       2  3  4  5  6 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
7  8         '9  10 


Item 

39  Attitude  -  Authority  .014  ,124  .029 

40  Att.  -  Interpersonal  .031  ,    .054  ,020 

Kelations 

41  Att.  -  Task  Achievement  .055  .085  .07  7 
,^43  Aggression  -  Stance  .064  .810*  .068 

44  Aggression  -  Engagement  -.012  .680*  ,004 

45  Aggression  -  Cbping  Eff.  ,059  ^   .893*  .101 

46  A'Iferession  -  ^g.  Affect  -,130  -.863*  -,140 

47  Aggression  -  Pos.  Affect  .130  ,863*  .140 

48  Authority  -  Stance  ,042  ,060  .058 

49  Authority  -  Engagement  ,044  .045  .013 

50  Authority  -  Coping  Eff.  .055  .092  .097 

51  Authority  -  Neg.  Affect  -,153  -,163  -.184 

52  Authority  -  Ne.utral  Aff.  .145  ,157  .182 

53  Authority  -  Pos,  Affect  .073  ,053  .QTl 

54  Anxiety  -  Stance  .917*  ,036  .085 

55  Anxiety-  Engagement  .757*  ,022  -,015 

56  Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff.  .908*  .108  .127 

57  Anxiety  -  Neg.  Affect  -,889*  -.067  -..096 

58  Anxiety  -  Neutral  Afi.  .889*  .067  ,096 


.124 
-,043  ■ 

.043 

.062 

.012 
.  ,.055 
-.170 

.170  - 

.552* 

.243 

.  727  * 
-.880*  . 

.885* 
-.016  - 

.  05>  - 
-,044  - 

.111 
-.110  - 

.110 


.185 
,063 

.175 
.045 
.001 
.036 
.011 
.011 
.172 
.10"6 
.129' 
,003 
,003 
-.058 
-.027 
-,095 
.'062 
-.127 

m 


,043 
'  ,014 

,150 
,018 
-.003 
-.031 
-,067 
,067  ■ 
,100 
.031 
.075 
.014 
-.003 
-.089 ' 
-,000 
.016 
-'■?005 
.034 
-,034 


1 


,•757* 
,  755* 

,578*  - 

,098 

,153 

,067 

.025 

.025  -, 

.061 

.054  -. 

.117 

.023  ,  . 
Si* 

,001  -, 

.186 

.027 

.006 

.080 

.006 

.006  -. 


.055  . 
.013  -, 

.023  . 
,379  -. 
.-. 

,002 
219  -. 
219 

572*  . 
007 

484*  , 
058  -. 
065  -. 

059 

056  -. 
041  .. 
027 

052  -. 
052 


.060 
,083  ■ 

257 
115 
,164 
054 
140 
140 
276 
663* 
214 
063 
Oil 
633* 
000 
136 
044 
003  ' 


,003 
\ 


,(lb3 

-,146 

-,080 
,072 
,176 
,034 

•15? 
-,159 
-,099 
-,241 
-.012 
-.057 
,039 
.154 
.014 
.04(f 
.010 
.026 
.026 


STAGE  I 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Table  1  (continued) 


Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 


CHICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds  (continued) 


8 


IQ-^ 


IteiB 

59  Interpersonal  Relations  .066  .016 

■  -  Stance 

60  IPR  -  Engagement  .048  .079 

61  IPR  -  Coping  Eff.  .080  .137 

62  IPR  -  Negative  Affect  -.170  -.142 

63  IPR  -  Neutral  Affect  .182  .147 

64  IPR  -  Positive  Affect  -.099  -.042 


65    Task  Achievement  -  Stance  .062 
•6/  Task  Ach.  -  Engagement  .028 
Jyi    Task  Ach.  -  Coping  Eff.  .086 
^68    Task  Ach.  -  Neg.  Affect  -.109 

69  Task  Ach.  -  Neutral  Aff,  .066 

70  Task  Ach.-  Pos.  Affect  .026 


.714*    .008  -.036    -.015"  -.113  .336  .072  -.156 

.596*  -.4)46  -.025   '  .102    -..008  .340  -.059  -.  370 

.918*    .135      .082      .061      .127  .023  .021  .034 

-.816*  -.253,  -.076    -.004    -.061  .259  .008  -.224] 

.814*.  .252      .075      .003      .080*  -.258  -.004,  .135 

.021      .010      .009      .007    -.161  -.008  -.034  .751! 

.069      .9,34*    .045      .118  .040  .011  -.022 

•.1'45      .838*  -.084    -.010  .045  .123  .. 145 

.073      .122      .288      .840*    .015      .171  .002  -.094  -.104 

■;o'53    -.159    -.457*  -.412*    .409*  -.016'  .074  .278  -.2641 

-.034    -.014      .132      .165    -.954*  -.103  -.051  -.052  -.081 

.094      .174      .287      .204      .757*    .142  -.009  -.209  -^160 

\             ■            •  • 


.039 


.051 
-.017  -.019 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and' were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighte 
score  for  each  factor.  \See  text  for  further  explanation.  "  ,' 
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Table  2       •  / 

STAGE  III 
*  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


CHICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds 

Factor^FactD 
"1  2 

r.  Factor 
3 

Factor 
4 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor 
5  6 

Fa  c  t  o  r 
7 

Factor 
8 

Factor 

9 

•1 

Factor 
10 

Itea 

64  Task  Ach£eveaeat*-A&titud 
w  T»A.  -  Stance 

e  .459* 

.121 

.146 

.115 

.173 

-.165 

.120' 

.062 

.288 

-.105 

.878« 

.027 

.113 

.125 

.006 

-.007 

-.026 

.006 

-.189 

-.014 

W  T.A.  -  Engagement 

.904* 

-.035 

.087 

.085 

.058 

..010 

-.004 

,002 

-.148 

-.018 

9/  ^f^^  Aid/Aavlce 

.855* 

-.047 

.052 

.051 

^  .160 

-.044 

-.031 

-.041 

-.087 

* 

.033 

68  T.A.  -  Coping  Effect 

.887* 

.060 

-.128 

.181 

.098 

-.021 

-.004 

-.003 

-.103 

.086 

69  T.A.     Hostile  Affect 

-.229 

-.165 

-.101 

-.013 

.026 

.131 

.002 

.086 

.594* 

-.038 

70  T.A.  -  Depress!^  Aff. 

-.092 

'  .146 

-.026 

.003 

.012 

-.154 

.293 

-.214 

.377 

-.116 

71  T.A.  -  Heutral  Aff . 

.388 

.023 

.001 

-.106 

-,123 

.042 

-.021 

-.002 

-.749* 

-.377 

72  T^A.  •  Positive  Aff. 

-.283 

.041 

:i04 

.157 

.141 

-.09^ 

-.129 

.039 

.301 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 
Attitude  ; 

.334  ' 

-.157 

-.047 

-.110 

.027 

.357 

* 

.432* 

.044 

.082 

* 

/♦  x.K.  -  Stance 

.198 

-.093 

.065 

. 

.  745* 

-.068 

•  .039 

-.145 

-.052 

.086 

-.010 

^ibj.ft.  -  .Engagenent 

.204 

-.062 

.038 

.882* 

-.012 

.037  , 

.134  ' 

-.047 

.146  , 

-.001 : 

76  I.R.  -  Ald/Advlce 

.19a 

-.060 

.039 
/*.l6ib  , 

.885* 

-.012 

.044 

•  I/O 

-.001 

77  I.R.  -  eDplng  Effect  „ 

..075 

^74 

^921*. 

.147 : 

-.044 

-.02Q 

•.031 

-.072 

r.030 

78  1. 11.  -  loltlle  Aff«ct 

f  .154 

-.*y 

-.'611* 

-.283 

.107 

-.200 

.015 

;  226 

.013 

i79  I.R.  '  O^pr^sslve  Aff. 

-..018 

-.072 

-.Olf 

-.105 

.091  • 

.020 

\  700* 

-.174  ■ 

.166 

.019 

10  I.Ri  -  Neutral  Aff. 

-.130 

.225 

.162 

.644*  " 

.194 

-.114 

-.338 

.116 

-.■329" 

-.027 

%\  I.R.  •  Positive  Aff. 

0 

0 

0 

0  75(^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION  " 


Table  2  (continued).^ 
CHICAGO  *  14  Tear  Olds 

Factor 
1 

Factor 
2 

Factor 
3 

Factor 
4 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor 
5  6 

*> 

Factor 
7 

Factor 
8 

Factor 
9 

Factor 
10 

82  Authority  -  Attitude 

.432* 

.029 

.098 

.145 

.404* 

-.147 

231 

.  ^  VX 

294 

.146 

.  XOH 

83  Auth.  -  Stance 

^0-^     ••«Ato*S*                W  toWA*Ww 

.  Ill 

.035^  •.599* 

025 

.035 

-.198 

•  ^ 

288 

84  Auth.  gneagg.ftp.iit 

n>MtoAl*               Cll  Igff  K^IIW^H  to 

.061 

.015 

.675* 

.049 

.132 

-  ni 

ni  9 

.  Ux^ 

85  Auth    •  Aid/Advice 

097 

.054 

.679* 

117 

.088 

.110 

•  \JO\J 

-  nni 

-  0^8 

.  WHO 

m  7 

86  Auth    -  Conine  Eff 

121 

.064 

.917* 

.043 

-.093- 

nn8 

.  wo 

-  001 

.  vvx 

-  nin 

87  Auth.'  -  Hostile  Aff . 

*  -.092- 

.045 

-.750* 

- .  106 

.012 

-.105 

-  318 

.  X\J 

-.040 

.039 

.072 

88  Auth.  -  Depress.  Aff. 

.123 

-.055 

-.246 

.163 

-.052 

.306 

.660* 

.097 

-.005 

-.0^7 

89  Auth.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

-.006 

-.011 

.864* 

.034 

■.024  , 

It 

-.106 

-.159 

-.011 

-.041 

.011 

90>Auth.  -  Positive  Aff. 

.027 

.  \JJ\J 

026 

.112 

.013 

-.08i6 

-.086 

-  138 

.  X  ^o 

'  .  054 

-.342 

91  Anxiety  -  Attitude  * 

.248 

.013 

-.000 

-.026 

.049 

-.214 

.000 

-.090 

.03'' 
%125 

.433* 

92  Anx.  -  Stance 

•  -.014 

.634* 

-,.043  ■ 

-.127 

-.090 

.057 

-.240 

.569* 

-.158 

93  Anx.  -  Ensaitement 

.021 

.912* 

-.007 

-.006 

-.056 

.098 

.036 

-.088 

.160 

94  Anx.  -  Aid/Advice  ^ 

.003 

.903* 

.-.002 

-.005 

-.006 

.100 

.05f 

-.067 

-.105 

.184 

95  Anx.  -  Conine  Eff . 

-.001 

^658* 

.084 

-.012 

.068 

.012 

-  030 

549* 

.034  . 

-  191 

.  X  7  ^ 

9o  Anx*  r  Hostile  Aff. 

*'.038 

-:448* 

-.162 

o  ^ 

-.270  ' 

-.241  ' 

.094 

-.363 

-.130 

OCT 

.251 

-.120 

97  Anx.  -  Depressive  Aff. 

.Old 

-.412* 

-.022 

.'.075 

.097 

-.046 

.444* 

-.299 

'"^.270- 

.522* 

98  Anx.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

*  .039 

•  .689* 

.117 

.112 

.114 

-.042 

"-.122 

-.123 

.105 

-'.423* 

99  KxoL.  -  Poaitive  Aff. 

-.03a 

.013 

.026 

.006 

-.068 

.037 

-.079 

.862^ 

-.039 

.026 

STAGE  III 


'Table  2  (continued) 
CHICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds 


SENTENCE  COMPLETION  v 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
.1  2  3  4-5  6     '     7  8  9  \10 


Item 

100  Aggression  -  Stance 


104^g 

103  Agg 

104  Agg 

105  Agg 

106  Agg 

107  Agg 


-  Engagenent 

-  Ald/Advlce 

-  Coping  Effect 

-  Hostile  Aff. 

-  Depressive  Aff. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

-  Positive  Aff. 


.267      .108      .117  -.181  -.3A2      .612*  -.1^9'     .145  ,  .022 

.041      .071  -.011      .005      ,353      .^854*     .026      .009  -.005 

.033      .090  -.017      .045      ,332      .858*     .059      .006  .012 

.175  -.008      .075  .   .119-     .883*    .230      .040  -.021'  .019 

^127  -.011  -.065  -.066  -.922*  -.058    -.104      .032  -.027 

-.028     ^22  -.113      .067      '.038    -.272      .492*    .051  -.069 

.137  -.032      .104      .043      .908*    .153    -'.069  -.050  .051  ^ 

.0           0           0           0           0           0     .0           0  0 


.109 
-.028 
-.026 

.023 

.030, 
-.126 

.014 
0 


*  These  vvlables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better%nd  were  used  to  .construct  a  unit*  weighfed 
•core  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation^ ^ 2       •     *  . 
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ITEM.  COMPA^fSOH  FOR  ctftCAGO  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  J  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

(Factor  Loadings) 


Stag* 

I 


Stage 

III 


Stage    Stag^i.-5tage  'Stage 
IIl  '  ''^  I  III 


Factor  No. 


64  Ask, Achievement  -  Attitude 

65  Stance 

66  TA  -  Engageaent 

*67  TA  -  Ali/Advlce  V 
68  TA  *  Copliig 
**6*  TA  -  Hostile 
**70  TA  -  Depressive 
71  TA  -  Neutral  >^ 
-72  TA  -  Positive 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 

-  Attitude 

74  IPR  -  Stance        .  — 

75  IPR  -  Engagement 
*76  IPR  -  Aid/Advice 

77  IPR  -  Coping  0 
**78  IPR  -  Hostile 
**79  IBH^-  Depressive 

80  IPR  -  Neutral 

« 

81  IPR  -  Positive  ' 


X 


IV 

Stage  Stage 
I  III 


.71 
.60 

.92 
-.82 

.81 


.75. 
.88 
.89 
.92 
-.61 

(-.11) 
.64 


.46 


(.01) 


Stage 

'Stage 

I 

III 

5 

1 

(  •IS) 

;46 

.88 

.90 

.86 

.84 

.89 

(-.23) 

(-.09) 

.er|c 


753 


Factpr  Ho, 


'  Table  3  ' 
(continued  )  ^        ^  ^ 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  CHICAGO  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  .STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

'         (Factor  Loadings)         ]  ■ 

I  '  II  III  IV  -  ■  V 

State    Stage    Stage    Stage-    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 
'         —L-^  111  I  .      in         I         III         I         III        .1      -  III 


82  Authority  -r  Attitude 


83  Auth. 

-  Stance 

84  Auth. 

-  Engagement 

*85  Auth. 

-  Aid/Advice 

86  Aikth. 

-  Coplag 

**87  Auth. 

-  Hostile 

»*88  Auth. 

-  Depreaslve 

89  Auth, 

-  Neutral 

90  Auth. 

-  Positive 

*91  Anxiety  -  Attitude  ^      "  . 
92  Anxiety  -  Stance  "         '.92  .63 
9 J*  Anxiety  r  EngagemeW-*^    76       .91  * 
*94  Anxiety  •  Aid/Advice  .90  '  . 

95  Anxiety  -  Coining  .91  ,66 

[♦96  Anxiety  -  Hostile        -.89  -.45  ,  ^ 

**97  Anx4.ety  -  Deprespive  -,41 

^  Anxiety  -  Neutral  .89*      ,69  ' 

*99^ Anxiety  -  Positive  .  754 


.55      (  .10) 
(.24)  '.60 
.68 

.73  .92 
-.88  -.75 
(-.25) 

.89  ~T86 


,      '  •  ^  "  Table  3  ■  "    •  ' 

•  (contlnoea) 

*  ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  CHICAGO  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION  • 
'  (Factor  Loadings)  m 


'    U  •    -II              III  IV  '  .  '  V 

*^ag€,  S^age"   St;a:ger  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  .  Stage  0^ge 

\  ^     '  '         ,    ^.                   I  III         I       '  III         I         III         I         III         I  i^II 

/Factor  So*                   '      1-  2   \       2          6          3  2^  A  3 

^  ^  ' — y^^^  =  - 

lQfl,A|grp88l6ir-  Stance  .^1  .61 

101 'Aggression  -  Engagement  .68       .85  ^ 

*1Q2  Aggression  -  'AldMdvcKie  .86  . 

103  ;^|gre88ian     Coping  *        .  .89.  (.^3) 

**l(^iggres8ion  -  Hostile  -.86  (-.06) 

♦*105  AggressJ^on  -  De^esslve  ^  (-.27) 
1*406  Aggression  -5*  Neutral 

107  Aggression  •  Positive  .86  '  .  ' 


*       This  variable  was  qnlv  prelent/in  th^  Stage 'TTI  .instrument.  :  ^ 

II  -  In  the  Stage'  1  Ins^ufcent,  bofiii  HofetHe  and  Depresslye  Affect  werer  scored  as  one  'variable  - 
^  i<  "  ^   ^         '       ^'Negative  Affect**^ 

-        '  '  N  .  .    /  J 

•erIc;  .  ■  '  ' ' 


I 


Table  A 


STAGE  I 
CUPATIONAL  VALUES 


CHICAGO  -  14  YEAR  OLDS 


Factor  H    Factor  12  'Factor 
Loading       Loading  Loading 


13   Factor.  14'  Factor  15    Factor  16 
loading       Loading     •  Loading 


,760* 

.221 

.210 

.310- 

,269 

,670* 

,373 


Item 

14  Altruism 

15  Esthetics' 

16  Independent 
IT  Management 

18  Success 

19  Self--Sati8faction 

20  Intellectual  . 

Stimulation 

****  ^1  (Creativity  ^ 

22  ^curity 

23  Prestige 

24  Economic  Returns 

25  'Surroundings 

26  Associates 
Variety 

28    Follow  Father 


1  ^ — t  

*  These  variables  bad  a  factor  foading  of  .40  or  better 
weighted  score  for  each  factor.    Se^'text;  for  further 


-.321 

-.01? 

,-^.033 

-.057 

.215^ 

-.OQO 

-.123 

-.721*- 

-.020 

.331 

.008 

.137 

r.020 

- '  .805* 

,  -.124 

-.690* 

-.247 

.112 

-.042 

-.000 

-.121 

-.188 

.760* 

-.025 

'.203 

.163 

-.018  " 

.061 

■».'081 

"^.006  ' 

-.086 

.749'** 

.015 

-.067 

.067 

-.356 

-9028 

.400* 

-.121 

-.539* 

-.164 

.152 

..566* 

-'.>35 

.318- 

-.257 

.  -*045  ^ 

-.700* 

-.222, 

"-.234 

-.102 

-.103^ 

.128 

-.657t 

.  .068 

-.300 

.256 

-.001 

.199 

-  p  '■  .'698* 

-.076 

.     .967  ' 

.230 

.421* 

.  -.092 

-,182 

.435* 

.320 

.161 

-.047 

* 

.799* 

-.029  ' 

.069' 

.045 

-.066 

-.067 

-.088 

.  .0^2 

.014 

T.923* 

and  were  used^  to  ccrr\^tract  ar  unit 
expltination.  ' 


(SlICAGO  -  14-  Y«ar  ScJ^ 


Tablje  5  '  - 
Stage  III 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

Factor  11  Factor  12  Factollll3 
Loading       Loading  Loading 


14  Altrul^ 

15  Eachetics 

16  Independence 
.17  ^n^gement 
18  Success 

l^Sel  £-Sa  tis  £ac  t  ion 

20  Int'ellectual  Stimulation 

21  Creativity 

m 

22  Security  ^ 

23  Prestige 

24  Economise  Returns 

25'  Surroundings  / 
1^  Associates 

Variety   ^  - 

28  Follov  Father 


'Factor  14  Factor  15  Factor  16 
Loading       Loading  Loadinf^ 


.806* 

f 

-.099 

-.067 

.029 

.  070 

187 

-.045- 

-.206 

-.094 

.038 

-:908* 

.077 

.116 

.016 

'  .021 

.  760* 

^  067 

.  ^  ^  0 

.497* 

-.277 

-.516* 

-.259 

.  311 

-  091 

-.432* 

-.085 

-.249 

-.439*  • 

.  376 

.336 

.358  - 

.392 

.318 

-.456*  / 

.180 

-.298 

*  747* 

V 

-.092/ 

-.057 

-.036 

0  A  Q 

.  3/0 

.  105 

-1006 

-.071 

.649* 

-.092 

-.142 

.098 

.034 

-.680*^ 

-.2^5 

r.243 

.067 

-.150 

.105 

-^759*^ 

-.021 

,  -.139 

-.139 

.187 

.003 

-.013 

.714* 

-.113 

.207 

.016 

-.134 

.311 

.518* 

.024 

.179 

.166  • 

.037 

'  .179  " 

-72U3'^ 

•.TSS*"  " 

"  .092 

"7211" 

.072 

-.069 

.040 

-.059 

-.167 

.062 

-.911* 

'*    These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  ot  .40  or  better  and  were  uaed  to .construcX  a 
weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for.  further  explanat^^on.        y  j 
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Table  6  "    '  • 

... 

FACTOR  COMPARISON  FOR  CHICAGO  uWeaR  QLDS^    STAGES  I  AND  III  "OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


STAGE 
Factors 

nf 

13 
14 
15 

16'  ' 


*  Similar 
**  Identical 


f 

r 


STAG 

E  I 

I  I 

Factor  11 

Factor  12 

Factor  13 

Factor  14 

Factor  15 

.883*  , 

r3r4 

.126 

-.320 

.061  * 

-.316. 

.850* 

.587 

.086 

-.142 

.  .091 

-.  368 

.872* 

.  .262 

.147 

,-.223 

'  .093 

.004 

-.356 

.884* 

.250 

V.186 

-.267 

y  .8-32* 

it 

-35^7  . 

■.022 

-.033 

-.049 

-.048 

-.216 

r 


-.005 
.029 
.075  - 
.187 
.108 
.9>3** 


75S 


Table  7   '  . 


-ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  CHICAGO  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES,,.!  .AMD  HI  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

(Factor  Loadings)  ^      .  , 

•  B    .  C  D  E         *  VI  - 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  ^ Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

■    I       m       I       III       I       III     ;  :^      III       I       III     ^  I       III  • 


Factor.  No.  11'        11     .    12-^^2         13       13,.         14         15        ;L5'        14         16  '  16 


14  Altruism  .76       .81  it     '  ^ 

Vi  Esthetics  ,  ^  "  -.72  -.9^ 

16  Independence  ^  %  .81  .76 

17  Management         (.31)*    .50     -.69    (-.28)    (-.25)  -.52 

13  Success  (-.27)    -.43  \  -  .76*  (.38)    (-.03)  -.44 

.WSelf-Satis.  ,      .67      (.36)  .  (-.08)  -.46. 

20  Xntell.  Stim.       •  .75      .75  \ 

21  Creativity  (-.03)  --.59  .40  (.25)  .54  (.38)> 
,22  Security                                 .57       .65  ^ 

23  Prestige  -.70     -.68  !  '         \  .  - 

24  EiMnoilc    •     ,  -.66     -.76    -        '  '  ^ 

•fjfce  turns  ^      >    ^  ^  s 

25  Surroundli^s  ,70  .71 

^26  Aesociates  -    -  .42       .52   _     ^  ,       .4A  (.18) 

27  Variety  •   ^  .  .80  .79 

28  Follow  Father  ^     '  '      -  ^. 


-•92  -.9] 


*    Th^se  niin*€i^in  parentheses  are  the  correaponding  Idading  for  each  country  on  those  variables 
thaf.  were  not  uaed  in  the  unit  weighted  scores,  but  load  significantly  in  one  country. 


liable  8 


CHICAGO  >  14  Year  Olds 


Itea 

43  Locus  of  Control (Internal/ex-  . 
♦4  Academic  Lc^cus  of  cS§F?oP 

45  Actlott-lnaction 

46  Imedlate-Oelayed  Action 

47  Rate  of  Action 

48  Intrlwlc-Extrlnslc  Work  Motlv. 

49  Taak  Achievement- Interpersonal 

50  Cc;«petition<CoopeSJloJ''''^ 
Sl^Iiidependent-r  Obedient 

52  .Eamed-Beatoi^Sd  Status 

53  *Conf ront-Avoid 

54  Self-  Other  Initiation 

55  Self-.  Other  Solver 

56  Self-Joint  Implementation  * 

♦ 

58 'Instrument^-  Fantasy 
59  E«>ttonal  Control /Expressivity 
SO  Activity /Passivity  uAder  Stress 
61  Positive/Negative  Self- Esteem 

iZ  Vlei?  of  Llf€(Compaex/Slmple) 

1' 


Stage  III 

VIEWS  OF  LIFE 

*  Loadings 
Factor    Factor  Factor 
19   •  20 


r.. 


Factor  Factor' 
23  24 


unl't  weighted 


Table  9 

STAGE  I 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 

Loadings 

CHyAGO  -  14  Year  Olds.   jfl   Factor  17    Factor  18 


Active  Coping  ,647*  -.152 

f,2  Passive  Coping  .821*  .214 

3  Active  Defensive  "          ;  ^         -.480*  .568* 

1^  Passive  Defensive*  '                         -          .087  .890* 


et^r 


*  These  ver tables  Kad  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  bett/er  and  were  used 
to  construct  a  unit  vei^ted  s^ore  for  each  factor.    See  text  fo.r 
further  explanation;  «^ 


stage  III        '  0  ' 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY . 

CBICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds  [  Factor  LoadinR 

Sub-Scores                                                             *  •              Factor  25 

37  Task  Achievement    *  .6§1* 

38  Authority                                                   ^  '  .796* 

39  Aggression                                  '  ^                ,  .725* 

40  Interpersonal  Relations        '|         '  ,      ^  .589* 

41  Anxiety                v       •                   ^          ^  .606*  ^ 


■  v 


*    Thede  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  ^40  or  better  and  were  used' 

 to  construct  a  unit  weighted  scorls  jfor  each  f actpx.„^  See  t0xt  lor 

'    further  explanation.  '  '  *        .  % 


t 
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Table  11- 


CCWAtlSOW  OF  FACTORS  ACtOSS  SAHPLEs' 

ptICAOO  -  14  Xm^t  Oldm 


COWDM  FACfPtS 
V«w  Factor       Factor    Stagt  I    Stage* III 
Datignatloa     Abbra*    Dctig-  Detig- 
'   via t ion  nation     gjtioa  NAME 


I 

C<SC) 

I 

•  2 

II 
III 

C(SC) 
C(SC) 

•  2 

3 

4 

IV 

C(SC) 

4 

V 

C(SC) 

5 

1 

*VI 

OVAL 

16 

A 

OVAL 

11  ' 

11 

R 

OVAL 

*  h 

12 

C 

OVAL 

13 

0  ^ 

OVAL. 

IV 

15 

E 

OVAL 

1^ 

imiQtE  PACTOIIS 

Copa»  with  Anxiety      #  » 
Copes  with  Aggression' 
Copea  with'  Interpersonal  Relations 
Copes  with  Authorit)A  ' 
fepes  w^th  task  AchievaMnt 

Doas  oot  value  Following  Father's  Occupation  ^  ^ 

Values  Altruisw;  doaan't  .value  Prestige  and  Economic 
Satums.  (Values  Xaoageaent  and  Seif-Satfsfactlon;  doesn't 
value  Success.)* 

Values  Security,  Surroundings/ an<r  As^oci^tes.  (Doesn't 
value  Managevent  and  Creativity.)  * 
Values  Intellectual  Stl»ulatlon  and  Variety.  (Values 
CraaUvlty;  doesn't  value  ManageAent.) 
Doesn't  value  EatiMtics.  (Values  Success.) 

Values  Independence.  (Values  .Associates;  doesn't  value  Success.  I  ^ 

^l^f-Satisfaction,  and  Cyeatlvicy.) 

,  ^,      SagAtlve  and' Positiva,  not  Neutral  Affect  cpward  Taafe- 

Poaftlve  Att^t'tjdes  toward  Authority,;  Interpersonal  Relations, 
and  Task  Acblaveacnt .  ^ 

Cepea  «ith  Aggression  via  Engageaent;  A>pes  effectively  wirh 
Authority^  via  Stance. 

Copes  with  Authority  via  Engageaent  with  PoMtive  Affect 

'Poffgiv  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations 

Positive  Attitude  Coward  Authority;  copes  effectively  with  ' 
Aggression  with  Heutral»  not  HosciU  Affect. 

Depressive  Affece  toward  Interpecaonal  Halations.  Authority. 
Anxiety,  and  Aggression.^  ^         —  * 

Positive  Attitude  toward  Interper^jnal  ialationa;  copes  effectively 
with  Anxiety  via  Stance  with  Pp^itive  Affect. 

Bosti^e,  not  Keutral-Affect  toward  Task  Acfaieveaent  y  ( 

Positive  Affect^  toward.  Task  Achie^aent;  Positive  Attitude  * 
toward  Anxiety  fKth'^Depresslvc.  not  Meutral  Affect. 

Prefers  Bestowed  Statua, . Self-lap  lector  '  ^ 
Prefers  twiediata  Action  ' 

Internal  Locua  of  <^trol»  Confronts  Probleaa  , 
Concern  «ith  Inter^raonal  Ulftions 
Intamai  Acadafic  Locua  of  Control,  Sali-Ii^leacntor 
Xntfinaically  Motivated  ^ 

Caina  Mtisfaetloi^  fro*  Actual  Accoi^liahMots  ^ 
Pzafara  -faat  «ata  ^  Aa«4a»  '    _ '  '  _ 

Co^  affectively 
Wiows  drfan^va  bahavior 
Copaa  effectively  « 


*  Tfc*  «atl«klM  In  HraatiMMc  w^y  appear  In  ana  of  ch«  factors. 
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Table  12 


^SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFEiffiNCES* 


XHICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


Probabflity 
Level 


C(SC)1-I 


Ci(SC)2-II 


M** 


M 


C(SC)>III    F  >.M 


c,C(SC)7 


F  >  M 


OVAL  11-A      F  >  M 


OVAL  12-B 
®OVAL  l<f-D  ' 

OVAL  15-E  ^ 
^OVAL.  16^ 


F  >  M 


F  <  M 


F  >  M 


Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via 
Stance^ and  Engagement  with  Neutral, 
not  Negative  Affect. 

Copes  effectively  with  Aggressiotr  via 
Stance  and  Engagement  with  Positive, 
not  Negative  Affect.  *        £  <* 

Cop^s  effectively  with  Interpersonal 
Relations  via  Stance  and  Engagement 
with  Neutral,  not  Negative  Affect.-  < 


<  .001 


\002 


Posi-tive  Attitudes  toward  Authority,/; 
Interpe3sona>  Relations,  ^d  Task' 
Athievement .  ,  b 


£  A^.OOl  k 
Values  Altruism  and  SelJ-Satisfaction; 

£  <  .001 


doesn't  value  Prestige  and  Economic 
Returns^  ^ 


'Values  Seorf^y,  SurrtJundings,  and" 
Associates;  ddesn't  value  Management  .£"^.  008 

.Values  Success;  doesn't  value  Esthetics. 

•      :  ^    :  ^  <  .  002 

^Values  IndeperjftfentI- and  Associates ; 
dejesn'^t  value  ii relativity. 


F  <  M'      Values  Fallowing  Father's  Occupa 


tion  p  4  . 


001 
001 


) 


9/18  (50%)  of  the  sifnificance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  Indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston 
Borich,  Vaughan»  1977).  •  .  *  >  ^ 

**  F  -  Female    M  -  Male 

^  -  The  S^^^  dif  ference  on  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  In  the  other 

sample.  ^        .    .  \  " 

^  -  An  Identical  sex  difference  in  both  simple,?  (Stages  I  and  HI). 


< 


Table  13 


SIQIIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 


CHICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stag€>  III 


Probability 


C(SC)7  .    F  >  M**    Depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 

Relations,  Authority,  Anxiety,  and 
Aggression «  "    £  ^  'Oi^ 

Values  Altruism  and  Maitagement ;  doesn^t 
value  Success,  iPrestige,  and  Economic 
Returns.  ,  ' 


OVAL  11-A  F  >  H 


OVAL  15-D^F 
SvAL  16-VI 


>  M       Values  Security,  Surroundings,  and 

Associates;  dOesn?t  value  Creativi/y, 

>.M      ^Values  Intellectual  .Stimulation  A^d^ 
•Variety;  doesn't  value  Management, 

>  A       Values  Esthetics 


£  <  .001 


£  <  .048 


£< 

£.<- 


.001 
.008 


<M       Values  Following  Father's  Occupation.      £  <  .002 

«                                                                                                •         •       «  ^ 

<  M       Satisfaction  based  upon  superficial 

end  product  (Bestowed  Status);  p^refe-rs 

to^  work  by  oneself.       ^                          £  <  .007 

£<  .{^8 


C(V0L)d7  .F 


^  C(yOL)22    F  >  M  ,    Values  work  for  its  own  sake 


*    8/25  (32Z)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  tAiicates  these  res«(lt^  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout»  Marston, 
Borich,  Vsi^n,  1977).  '  • 

*A  F*  .FeMle    M  -  Itele.  "* 


*  "  The  S«x  difference  on  thisi  factor  is  similar  to  one  in  the  other 


Maple'. 

-  An  identifcal  Mif. difference  in  bt>th  .saaples  <Stages  I  and  III). 


No  coapt^rkble  ib^lruaent  in  the  other  sample. 
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Table  14 
SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 


CHICAGO  -  i4  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


r',  ^    .  Probability 
Level 

♦  ' 

L)?  M**  Values  Security,  Surroundings,  and" 

Associates;  doesn't  v^lu«  Management .  £  <  .02J. 

U<         Values  Success;  doesn^t  value 

'  Esthetics 

J    "■  ■ 

J^y<  M     Values  Independence  and  Associates; 
g  .doesn't  value  Creativity 


OVAL  12-B 

^OVAL  14-D 

®OVAL  is-E 

^OVAL  1^-VI 
"(f(SAI)17 

'^CCSADIS 


£  <  .017 


£  <  .013 


L  <  M     Values  Following  Father 's"^ occupation    £  <  .001 


L  >  M 


1 


Ftep'orts  good  coping  and  active 
defensive  behavior  . 


L  >  M    'Reports  defensive  coping 


p  <  .02^- 

£  <  ..029 


9 

\ 


*    6/18  (33Z)  of  the  siga^lc^iji^e  tests  vere  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  vere  turt  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston, 
Bo rich,  Vaughan,  1977).  . 

\*  L  .  -    Lower  Class     M  -  Middle  Class 

*    -    The  J5ES  difference  on  this  factor  is^  similar  to  one  in  the  other 

sample  "  =      *  ^ 

« 

^    -    No  comparable  instrument  in^tW  other  sampW  *  '  ^ 

"    An  identical' predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 


A 

•  ERIC 


r. 
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Table  15 
SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 


^  ( 


CHICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Probability 
Level 


C(SC)1-V 


L  <  M**  Copes  effectively  vrith  Task  Achievement 
with/ 

positive  Attitude  toward  Task  Achieve- 


OVAL  14-E     L  <  M 


ment  and  Authority. 

Values  Independence  ;  "doesiv^  value 
Success  and  Self*satisf action .  ^ 


OVAL  15-D.     L  <  M     Values  Esthetics 


£  <  .041 

£  <  .007 
£  <  .044 


aVAL  I6-VI    L<  M     Values  Following  Father's  occupation     £  <  .014 


C(V0L)17       L  <  M.     Satisfaction  based  on  Superficial  end 

product  (Bestowed  Status);  prefers  to 
work  by  oneself. 

^C(V0L)19       L<  M     Internal  Locus  of  Control;  prefers  to 

confront  problem. 

^C(VOL)22'      L  <  K     Values  work  for  its  own  sake 


£  <  .028 

£  <  .019 
£  <  .003 


■  \ 


*  7/25  <28X>  of  the  significance  tests  were  sign^icant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  the  resufts.  were  not  «puriou^/(cf .  Godbput,  Marston, 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977). 

M    L  "  Lower-class    M  «  Middle  Class 

^  "  Th0  SES  difference  on  this  factor  is  ^milar  to  one  in  Che  oth^r 
saaplt 

•  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
^  "  Ho  comparable  Insl^plnt  in  the  other^  sample^ 


Table  ISa.  ' 
Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


CHICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Predictor' 
Variabll^: 


Multiple  R 


-C(SAI)18  . 

9.20 

.003 

.19 

C(SC)3-III 

3.55 

.061 

\23 

-C(SAI)17 

4.56 

^.034 

.26 

-OVAL  13-C 

v~-7-99 

.005 

.32 

ED  ASP 

20.47 

.001 

RAVEN 

1.98 

.160 

.42 

BRS 

12.56 

*  .001 

.47 

7 


R  Change 


.04 

-—.04 

.05 

.01 

.07 

.02 

.10 

.03 

.14 

.07 

..18 

■  .01 

.22 

.04 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

^  ( 
15-e! 


OVAL 
OVAL  14-,D 


.16 
.13 


V 


.011 

.o^r 


°     .Table  16b. 
'  '  Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION.  FACTORS 


CHICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Reading  Achievement. 


Predictor 
Variables: 

-C(SAI)18* 
C(SC)3-III 

-C(SAI)17 

-OVAL  13rC 

ED  ASP 

RAVEN 

BRS 


Does  not  repojj^  defensive  behavior 
Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  * 

% 

Doea  not  cope  effectively 

Does  not  value  Intellectual  Stimulation,  Creativity, 
and  Variety. 

Educational  Aspirations  ^ 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
BehAidr  Rating  Scal6 


Additi()nal  Explanatory  Variables: 


OVAL  15*E,    "    Values  Independente  an|L  Associates;  doesn't  value 
Creativity.  '  ^  .    •    ^  *  , 

;  OVAL  14-D     "    Values  Success;  doesn't  value  Esthetics*  ^ 


*  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates. ^  The  sdme  factor  may  be  described  in  * 
opposite  terms  when.  In  some  other  ajialysis^  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value, 
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Table 

18a. 

- 

*  Stage 

I  V 

/ 

RE-GRE^ON  ANALYSIS 

CHICAGO  -  14 

Year  Olds 

CRITERION: 

Math 

Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables : 

F 

P 

— »  

> 

Multiple  R , 

2 

c(sc)&\ 

18.12  " 

ll 

;ooi  ' 

.27 

V.07 

.07 

0(503-111 

A. 76 

,  -.036 

/  .30 

-.09  , 

.  02  ^ 

ED  ASP 

9.66 

.002  -  • 

.35 

.12.  • 

.04  . 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


-OVAL  13-C 


-.13 


.044 


Table  18b. 
'  »  Stage  X 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

—  ; — ■ —  ' 

CHICAOO  -  14  -Yeaf  Olds   CRITERION;  Math  Achievement 

Predictor 

*    VarjLables:  v  ' 

.  >C(SC)-8    «    Copes  effectively  with.  Aggression  via  Stance  and  Engage- 

'  , •   ^  *        (  ^        '  ment^ 

»    C(SC)3:-III«Cope8  with, Interpersonal  Relations 

.  ED  ASP         Educational  Aspirations 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


-OVAL  13-C*»  Does  not  -value  Intellectual  Stimulation,  Creativity, 

and  Variety.  *  # 


*  ^  Factors  which  predict'  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 

^  behavior  t^ia "indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  de8crlj>ed  in 
t  « opposite  tefw  wbeni  In^sone  other  ^nalysia,  it  has  a  positive 
«     predictive  value. 


V 

/ 

• 

• 

Table 

^Oa .                  "   ^  ^  . 

♦        •     *  . 

«            «  - 

% 

J 

k  Stage  -I 
■     REGRESSION^  Ai^ALYSIS 

* 

» 

CHICAGO  -  14 

Year  Olds 

•  • 

""CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average*^ 

Predictor 
Variables^ 

F  ' 

P 

2 

Multiple  R  -R 

.    2  . 
R  Change 

• 

0  /.  no 

.001  - 

.30  .09 

.09  • 

C(SC)7 

10^32 

.002 

.36   •  .13' 

«.  ' 
.04 

1               -_rt\rAT      1  Q  P 

*  '*"UVAL 

.b02 

.  ,    .40  .16 

.03 

^  OVAL  11-A 

'  14.05  , 

-.001 

.    .46  .21 

ED  ASP  • 

42.70 

,.001 

.58*    .  .33 

.12 

RAVbn 

1  C    1  c 

15 . 15 

'  .001 

.01                .     . J/ 

>  * 

.  BRS 

47.4^ 

•  * 

■  r'.OOl 

.6^    ■  ^.48 

V 

.11  ^  • 

• 

Ik 

* 

,  Additional  Exp^lanatory  Variables  i  . 

f  " 

p  r 

P 

• 

C(SC)5-V 

0 

.  ,  .14 

.^034       ^  - 

°-C(SAl)18 

.028 

* 

OVAL  14-D 

.14  . 

.028  ' 

.   OVAL  15-E 

.20  , 

.002 

*  / 
/ 

*  OCC  ASP 

V  ..  15    •  ' 

*  .022 

•  t  • 

<* 

4 

1 

» 

1 
n 


A  sisi^ar  predictor  ^.cross  samples    ,  ^  '  - 

An  i(tentictfl  predictor  or  explanatory , factor  across  samples 

No  cdmparable  in^truiaent  in  the  other  samp^ 
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.  Table  20b.  '  < 
•  Stage  I. 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


\ 


.-C 


CHICAGQ  -  14  Year  Olds        ■  x   CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 

Predic^r  .  n 

\     ^  V 


Vatlables : 


C||SC)Ci     -    Copes  effectively  with  Aggression  via  Stance  and  Engagement. 

Cj;sC)7  ■  Positive  attitudes  toward  Authority,  Interpersonal  Relations, 
^  *        Task  Achlevieroent.  •     .  ' 

-OVAL  13-C  -  Does  not  valilE^Intellectual  Stimulation,  Creativity,  and 
^  Variety. 

OVAL  11-A  «  Values  Altruism  and  Self-satlsfactlori;  dpes  not  value     -  x  ,  . 
Prestige  and  Economic  Returns. 
^  ED  ASP    4    Educational  Aspirations     '  .  - 

^  RAVEN     m    Raten  Progressive  Matrices 

i  * 

BRS         -    Behavior*  Hating  Scale  ^  •  -     '  \ 


Additional  Explanaltory  Variables:  ^ 


C(SC)5-^  -    Copes  with  Task  Achievement 
^-C(SAI)1^  •    Does  not  report  defensive  behavior. 


^  OVAL  li-I 


Valuers  Success;  doesn't  value  Esthetics. 


OVAL  15-E  ■  Values  Independence  and  Associates;  doesn't  value  Creativity. 
OCC  ASP     -    Occupational  Aspirations 


8 

A  slttilar  predictor  across  samples 
1  I*       -  ' 

-  »  An  l<teiitical  prtfdictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
•  Ro^  comparable  Instrument  in  the  pther  sample 
-  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  descrlj)ed  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  thla  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  ''described  in 
Opposite  t;erms  when,  in. some  other  analysis,  it  has* a  positive 
predictive  Value. ^ 

' .  • . '  ..    '       ■  • . 


.  Table  21a. 
Stage  III 
✓  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


4 

• 

CHICAGO  -  14 

lear  uias. 

• 

'  CRITERION 

:  Grade 

Point 

Average 

Predictar 
Variables:  ' 

F 

D 

Multiple  R 

Change  ^ 

"c(SAI)25  V 

6.97^  ^ 

01 

•  U3 

C(SC)9  . 

6.41  . 

.01 

.  .30 

^04  ^ 

-"C(V0L-)17" 
OVAL  13-C 

4.48 

.04 

,  .35 

.03 

5.81. 

.02 

.40 

.16 

.04 

Graven 

27.85 

'     •.  001 

.55 

.31 

.15 

*    ^BRS  . 

1X772 

.001 

^60 

.36  ' 

.06 

Addltloqal  Explanatory  Variables: 

 EI  


C(^C)4-III 
OVAL  11-A 
^  OVAL  12-B 


s, 


-.17 


.-04  , 


.18 
.16 


.05 
.05 


Noil(ioi^arable  InsCrument  in  the  other  sample  ^ 

t  •  . 

•  A  fflitallarf  predictor  across  saaples 

«  Ad  Identical  predl^rtor  or  explaaatory  factor  across  samples 
.  •  -738- 
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Table  211>. 
Stage III  ^ 
DESCRIPTION  OF  RTORESSION  FACTORS 


/  CHICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds  CRITERION:  Grade  Point.JiiveraRe 

Predictor 
Variables: 


'^CXSAI)?!  «  Reports  good  coping 


C(SC)9  '  «  Hostile,  not  neutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement. 
-  C(V0C)17^  Prefer^  Earned  Status  and  to  work  with  others, 

^OVAL  13-C=  Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  ajid*  Variety;  doesn't  value 

Management.     *  ^  *  * 

HAyEN       «  Raven'  Progressive  Matrices  ^  ^  , 

i     '  '       *  ♦  ' 

BRS  «  Behavior  Ratirfg  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

 EI   P  ^  :  P  ^ 

C(SC)4-III  -  Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 

*OVAL  11-A    ■  Values  Altruism  and  Management;  doesn't  \^lue  S-uccess,  V 
i  Prestige »  and  Economic  Returns.  .  ^ 

-  OVAL  12-B    *^)oe8n't  value  Security,  Surroundings^  and  Associates,  ^  * 

.  values  Creativity^  • 


n 
0 

w 


ERiC 


No  co^>arable  instrument  in  the  other  sample  x 

A  similar  predictor  across  samples  \ 

An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples  * 

*  •  Factors  which  predict  negatively  Sre  described  In  terms^.of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  .in 
opposite  tens  vhm»  in  Bowe  i^hev  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value*  ^  -739- 
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Table-  22  ) 
PERCENT  j)7  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED' 


CHICAGO  -  14  Year  ^ds  -  Stage  I 


J 


»  deeding  Achievement  ^"Tialh  Achievement  CPA 

Aptitude  (unique)'  '  .7%  '       .      0%  4% 

Coping/Motivation  (unique)  12.3%  11.7%,  22;3% 

Total '17«9%  12,4%  37  ,'2% 


CHICAGO  -  \k  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Aptitude  (unique)                         No  data  No  data  14.7%' 

Coping/Motivation  (unique)  .  *No  data  ,  No  data  7.9% 
#  » 

Total'       '        \                           No  data  No'teta  30. 7Z 

•  * 


Table  23 
CORRELATIONS  AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 


CHICAGO  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


Reading  Achleyement   >lath  Aohlevement  GPA 

Reading 

Math  •  /  .52  .65 

GPA  .  „      ■  .65     .  ' 
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CHICAGO  BLACK  10  YEAR  OLDS  —  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION^ 

This  section  provides  a  detailed • picture  of  the  coping  patterns 
associated  wltji  achievement  in  Chicago  Black  10  year  old  3tudent§ 
from  the  1965  (Stage  I)  sample.    There  are  no  data  for  ,jnlnorl.ty 
santples  in  Stdg^e  III  (1968).    The  first  results  presented  are' thft. 
factor  analyses^f  the  coping/motivational  instruments:'  Sentence 
Cbtaplctlon;  Occuj^ionai  Values,  and  the  gocial  Attitudes.  Inventory, 
^  Sex  differenCegate  described  next.    Finally,  the  findings  from  the 
regression  analyses  are  presented,  showing  the  specific  factors  that 
precjicted  and  explainihd  achievement  for  these  students. 

'       .  " 

' FACTOR  ANALYSES  ^  •  • 

0 

f  » 

Sentence  Completion  *  ^  . 

'  -» 

Factor  anali^sls  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted  in 
ten  factors  which  accounted  for  substantial  percentage  of  the  variance, 
-These  variables  grouped  primarily  according  to  behavior  areas,  eJ,g,, 
aggression  variables  loading  *on  one  factor,  autl^orl-ty  variables  on 
another.    The  analysis  appears  in  Table  1.    There  were  three  general 
factors,  corresponding  to  coping  with  authority,  anxiety ,\and  task 
achievonent*    Coping  , with  aggression  and  with  interpersonal  relations 
were  both  described  in  two  separate  factors;  one  depicts  the  .coining 
X  sequence,  and  the  o^her  contains  jcpplng  effectiv^ess  plus  affect. 
Unit  weights' were  consttlicted  dslng  those  varriables  having  a  factor 
loading  >^  .40.    For  example,  factor  1  consiiti^d*  of  all  five  variables 
.  dealing  with  coping  with  anxiety.    The  reraiTfiiing  factors  tended  to  b? 
less  clear'.  •  \  ^  " 

Occupational , Values  .  «  ,       «  . 

Factor  analysis  of  the  Occiipa^fional  Values  variables  yielded  six 
,  factors.    Oncer  again,  variables  hkvlng  a  factcft:  loading  >_  .40  were 

4ised  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor  (see  analysis  ^ 
'   in  Table  4).  '  ^  * 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory  • 

f 

•    The  factor  analj'sls  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI)  h 
illustrated  ^n  Table  9.    This  was  a  self-report  measure  of  coping' 
effectiveness.    Two  lectors  emerged:    Positive  coping' and  Ineffective 
or  defensive  r^espondlng.  \  ^ 

SEX  DIFFERENCES  \ 

Stage  I  sex  differences  are  listed  in  Table  12.    As  only  two  of  18 
testa  were  significant,  these  could  be  due  to  chance.  Nonetheless, 
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ffanales  tended  to  aope  .more  effectively  with  aggression.    Males  placed 
greater  value  on  following '  father  *s  occupation.*    Females  placed' 
greater  value,  on  esthetics. 

SUMMARY  OF  f^EGRESSION  ANALYSES  , 

Reading  Aftiievement  '  ,  -  .  % 

There  were  few  predictors  of  reading  achievement  for  this  s^ple 
of  Chicago  Black  10  year  olds.     These  are  listed  in  Tables  16a  and'l6b. 
Good  riders  coped  more  effectively  with  aggressioji  with  positive,  not 
negative  affett  toward  aggression.     They  dfd,  hewever,  express  more      .  » 
negative  affect  than  poorer  readers  toward  task  achievement.  Good 
readers  also  had  higher  aotltude  scbre's  and  were  rated  higher  \)y  their 
'.peers  on  th6  Behavior  Rat(ing  Scale. 

Math  Achievement  ^  •  ^  ' 

^"^.^^^^^s  of  math  achievement  are  listed  in  Tables  18a  arid  18b, 
As  with'  reading,  there  were  few  significant  predictors.  .Good  math 
students  tended  to  place  greater  value  than  poor  students  on  aXtruisni 
and, management ;  and  less  on  prestige  and  economic , returns.  '  Aptitude  and 
peer  ratings  (BRS)  were  also  predict i;^.  -     .  * 

:  /    .  '  '  ' 

Grade  Point  j^verage  .  * 

Predictors  of.  GPA  for  Chicago  Black  10  y^r  olds  are  listed  in 
Tables  .2Qa  and  20b.    ^Students  with  higher  grades  coped  more  effectively, 
with  interpersonal  relatiotis  with  neutral,  not  negative  affect.     They   '  . 
reported  l^ss  defensive  behavior  on  th€  SAI,  and  were  rated  higher  by 
their  peers  on  the  BRS.     In  work,  these  successful  students  placed 
greater^  value  on  success  as  ppposed  to  creativifty  and  variety.  Aptitude 
was  also  a  predictor  of  GPA.     In  addition,  engaging  problems  related  to 
anxiety  with  positive  affect  toward  authority  .was  also  correlated  with 
GPA. 

■      .    .  ■ 

PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE  J 

In  order  to  assess  the  practical  implications  of  ,  these  measures,  ^  ' 
for  possible  educational  use,  it  is. important  to  consider  the  percent  of - 
variance  accounted  for  by  aptitude  and  coping/motivation  variables,  both 
uniquely  and  together,  in  accounting  for  success  on  the  Criterion  meas- 
ures.   To  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  aptitude,  this  variable  was 
entered  into  the  .regression  equation  following  the  coping/mptivation 
variables.    Alternatively,  td*a8se?s  the  unique  contribution  of  the  .  . 
coping/motivation  variables,  aptitude- was  entejrjed  followed  by  the  coping/ 
fliotlvation  variables.    The  unique  Variance  of  both  (iptitude  and  coping/ 
motivation  variables  WaS  thatittncrement  variance  bbtained  beyond  that 
accounted  for,  by  other  variables.    The  results  of  these  analyses  are 
listed  in  Table  22.'  ^  .     '  ^ 


Aptitude  was  ah  important  predictor  acrp*ss  all  ^stages  and  criteria, 
Uniquely  accounting  for  18.8%  of  the  variance  in  reading,  9.0%  in  math, 
and  6.3%  in  GPA.  ^ 

ft 

The  coping/motivation  factors  were  lesfe  powerful  predictors  o^ 
reading  and  math,  but  were  more  highly  associated  with  GPA.  They 
uniquely  accounted  for  6.5%  of  the  variance  in  reading  and  3.9%  in  math. 
In -GPA  the  coping'/motivation  factors  uniquely  accounted  for  2(>.2%  of  - 
the  variance,  much  more  than  aptitude. 

-1  -  .  ,         « • 

What  is  more,  some  properties  that  re6*ected  both  apt.itade  and 
coping  subs  tan  tiai;Ly  increased  the  total  variance  explained  in  GPA 
(31%)  and  especially^ in  reading  (34%).  ^ This  gave  added  weight  to  the 
explanatory  power  afid  the  pr5ctical  usefulness  of  the  coping/motivation 
measures.  /  *  ^ 

*  • 

In  sum,  the  coping/motivation  factors  were  significant  predictors 
across  all  criteria,  but  were  relatively  weak  exceft  foj  GPA.  Test 
achievement  for  Chicagu^  Black^  10  year  old  students  was  n9t  as  contirilgfent 
upon  coping -and  motivation  aj  on  aptitude.     However,  these  attWdinal 
qualities  and  coping  skills  were  very  import'ant  for  achieving  good* 
grades*/'  It  appears  that  teachers  were  especially  responsive  to  certain 
of ' thefee  qualities.  ^  '  ' 


f 


* 
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^CHICAGO  BLACKS  10  Year^  Olds 


•     *      Table  1      v  " 
,   '  STAGE  I 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1-5  3  4^5  6 


Factor  FactorlFactor 'Factor 
7         '8         *  9      '  10 


39  Att.  -  Authority 

40  Att.  -  Interpersonal 

4  Relations 

41  Att^-  Task  A^JJ^evement 

43  Aggression  -  Stance 

44  Aggression  Engagement 

45  Aggression  -  Coping  Eff . 

46  Aggression  -  Negative  Aff , 

47  Ajsgression  -  Pos.  Affect 

48  Authority  -  Stance 

49  Authority  -  Engagement 

50  Authority  -  Coping  Eff. 

51  Authority  -  Negative 

52  Authority-  Neutral  Aff. 
*53  Authority  r  Pos.  Affect 

54  Anxiety  Stance 

55  Anxiety  -  Engagement 

56  Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff.  ' 

57  Anxiety  -  Negative  Aff. 
*ERXC        -  Neutral  Aff.  r 


.275 

.094 

.040 

.010' 

.006 

.043 

-.248 

.025 

.611* 

.144' 

.125 

.028 

-.011 

.063 

.018 

.016 

.102 

-.045 

.673* 

-.379 

.003 

.22^ 

.068  ■ 

-.023 

.040 

.010 

-021 

.150 

.567* 

.136 

-.035 

.289 

.  £.JH 

.  161 

.  026 

.079 

.810* 

.050 

..049 

-.016 

.203 

Mil 

.  17  2 

.017 

-.061 

.8,77* 

.051 

-.612 

.030 

.140 

1  99 

.  '♦jo'' 

.039 

.105 

.800* 

.040 

.060 

f  -.096 

-.169 

-  .  HoCJ'* 

-.043 

-.168 

-.065 

-.328 

'.010 

-.058. 

•  .096 

'  .i69 

1  A9 

.  (SOU'' 

.168 

.065 

.328 

-.010 

.058 

-.006 

.774* 

.128  . 

-.034 

.112 

.175 

.  .086 

..152 

.03y 

• 

.308 

.023' 

.514* 

-.160 

.162 

-.225 

.210 

1.206 

.2'91  . 

-.103 

.296 

.023  «  .857* 

.  -.172 

.000- 

.196 

.065 

.053 

.106 

i081 

".145 

-.084 

-.898* 

-.092 

-.142 

.003 

.043 

T.OOl  ■ 

-.096i 

-.074 

.082 

.042 

.88]* 

.  .081 

.126' 

-.024 

-.037 

-.026  . 

.080- 

.073 

-.260 

.188 

.143 

.051 

.082 

.091 

-.032 

.122 

.077 

-.011 

.753* 

.863* 

-.000 

■-\003  ' 

• 

-.914 

.061 

-.025 

.023 

-.033 

.148 

.209 

.505* 

-.113 

-.012 

.0^1 

-.085 

.068 

.200 

-".070 

.176 

.415* 

' .906* 

.110 

.055 

-.020* 

-.028 

-.052 

-.027 

-.008  ' 

.064  . 

.063 

'-.Si31* 

-.035 

-.032"^ 

<-."063 

.051 

-.095 

-.029 

-.028 

..038 

.083 

.931* 

.035 

.032 

,063 

-.051 

.  .095 

.029 

.028^ 

-.038 

-.083 

'i 


'A  -  STAGE  I 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION  '  ' 

-  •  '  Loadings  • 

Factor  Factor.  Fa'cfor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factpt  Factor  Factor  Fattor 
1^2^         3     '     4  '       5.'  6     ^  J    •    ^8  ^9 


10 


■^CrtlCAGO  BLACK  -  IQ  Year'^Ol-ds  f cantlnuedy 

Item  *     '    '  '\ 

59  InterpeiTsonal  Helatd 

-  Stance  «,  , 
6b  IPR  -  "Engagament  " 

61  IPR  -  Copin^Ef  f .   .     I  ' 

'62  IP8#iU«9gativr^ffect  >'^ 


!63;ifR  -  Iftv^al  Affect 
lj4  lf^  -  Posit^^fect 
65  Task  Achievement^  1st ance 
W  Task  Ach.  -  Engagement' 
67  Task  Ach.  -  Coping  Eff .  ^ 
68.Ta»k  Ach.^  -  Negative  A*f. 
W  TateirAi*.  -  Neutral^Aff?^ 
70  Task.Acji^- 7o8.  Af  fect"^ 


.087. 

• 

.086 

.171. 

.187 

.050-.  .795* 

-.044 

-.047 

.084 

.07?' 

.153 

.291 

.119  .707* 

.004 

"*<;123 

.  .067 

'  -. 163 

.0^6 

.161 

• 

■'.  78.1*r 

W.180 

.06«  .ail 

-.162  ' 

.236 

.^36 

,  .048 

-.035  • 

-.125. 

-.942* 

-.062 

-.011,  -.083 

-.012 

-.12.8 

.015 

-.009 

.050 

■  • . 142 

.  '.941* 

.065 

.046    ,  .072 

-.014 

.131 

-.p>3 

.  .012 

-.;b7^ 

-.133 

-.134; 

-.029 

-.239  '  !o^4 

.183 

-.041 

.397 

-.023 

-.032 

-.005^1 

-.076. 

' .815*  .2i9 

.022 

.206 

-.n(f 

.033 

-.000^ 

.%..212 

-.218  ■ 

-.201 

.558*#  .451*' 

-.094 

.169 

-.229 

.075 

-.075' 

* . 204  ■ 

..159 

.194 

'.87-8*  -.001 

".002 

'.102 

.098 

.020 

,  .091 

- .  1-89 

-.45i3* 

-.593*  1.216 

.247 

'.113 

-.Z02 

.000 

-.128 

.076 

,230 

.405*  -.084  ■ 

-.79^* 

-.102- 

.089 

-.085 

.076  . 

..115 

y032 

.'257  . 

.1«1  .-.136"- 

'.856* 

.013 

.110 

V  ,-123 

♦These  variables  had  a  factor  lading  of  .UO  or,  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  "weighted 
•cote  fof  each  factQr.    ^e  text  foil-^/urther  explanation.  '  . 


Tabled. 
STAGE  I  / 
qpctJPATIONAL  VALUES 


t 

Factor  11 
Loading 

Factor  12 
Loadiftg 

Factor  13 
L9adlng 

Factor  14 
Loading 

Factor  15 
Loading 

Factor  16 
L(|^lng  ' 

CHICAGO  BLACK  -  10  Year 

Olds 

• 

Item                      '  » 

• 

lA^  Altruism  . 

.811* 

.153  - 

-.175 

-.049 

.211 

IS  Esthetics 

.376 

-.147  . 

*  .10^ 

-.096 

-.525* 

-.079 

16  Independenoe 

-.403* 

-.183 

■',  .134 

.08*8 

.268 

-.630* 

17  "  Management     .    ^  ^ 

-.187 

.676* 

-.173 

-.033 

-.099 

-.449* 

18  Success 

-.534* 

-.013 

.074 

-.596* 

M.115  ' 

.016 

19  .  Self -Satisfaction 

.653* 

.064 

.169 

.205 

.  1-36 

.915 

20  Intellectual 

-.287 

.114  ' 

-.019 

■  .249 

.249 

.730* 

Stimulation 


21 

Creativity 

•  ^.109 

-.044 

-.566*  , 

.502* 

.167 

.306 

22 

Security 

.736*' 

.  140" 

.019  ' 

-.181 

-.054 

-)m 

23 

Prestige 

-.15-3 

•  -.464* 

-.545* 

-.179 

-.389 

..112 

24 

Economic  Returns 

-.240 

-.691* 

-.118 

-.127 

-.092 

•  -.117 

25 

Surround  ii;\g8 

'  -.063 

.007 

.550*  . 

.-300 

-.202 

7.200 

26 

Associates 

.111 

",.061  . 

.733* 

-.033-  ^ 

.006 

'.157 

27 

Varietv 

-.046. 

-.019  ' 

.150 

.791*  • 

-.093 

.07^, 

28^ 

Follow  Fathe^ 

.210 

-.068 

✓ 

.035 

-.101  -. 

.  .831* 

;i«14 

^^Vlf 6  variables  had  a  £ 

gj^^  ghted  score  for  eac 


7S2   ■■  . 

gliding  of  fAO  or  better  and  were  used 
See  text  foV  fur^er  explanation. 


to  construct  a  unit 


Table  9  >, 

s 

STAGE  I 
SOCIAL  ATTITUPES"  INVENTORY 


'  CHICAGO  BLACK  -  lO.Year  Olds 


Factor  17  *  Factor  18 
'Loading  Loading 


Itea  1  Active  Coping 
Iten  2  Passive  Coping' 
Itea  3  Active  Defensive 
Item  A  Passive  Defensive 


.851* 
.872* 
-.208 
.297 


.114 
-.075 
.845* 
.787* 


CHICAGO  BLACK  -  14  Year  Olds 


Factor  17  Factor  18 
Loading  Loading 


Item  1  Active  Coping 
Itea.  2  Passive  Coping 
Item  3  Active  Defensive 
Item  4  Passive  Defensive 


.116 
.054 
.829* 
.865* 


.737* 
.811* 
-.135 
.062 


i  ... 
 '  ■  J 

.^These  variables  had  a  factor  loa4ing  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each,factor.    Sek  text  for 
further  e3q»Xanatlon. 
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comi^Krison  of  factors  across  samples 


CHICAGO  BLACK.-  IQJ&ear  Olds 


'F  FAgT' 


Cgpes  With  Anxiety  with  Neutral,  not  Negative  Affect 

^  Copes  with  Authority  with  Neutral,  not  Negative  Affect 

Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  witb  Neutral,  not 
Negative  -^ffect 

Copes  with  Aggressibn  with  Positive,  not  Negative 
T  Af fec^ 

Gopes  with  Tasic' Achievement  with  Neutral^  not 
'/Negative  Affect  / 
Confronts  and  Engages  Interpersonal  Relations;  Engages 
Task  Achievement 
'   Ppsitive,  not  Neutral  Affect'  toward  Tast  Achievement 

Copes,  with  Aggression  -  ^ 

"  Positive  Attitude  toward  Authority,  Interpersonal 
R^lations^  and  Task  Achievement 

IBS  Anxiety;  Positive  Affect  toward  Authority 

vir'ValuesA  Self -Satisfaction  and  Security;  does  not  value 
IndependoBce  or* Success 

ValtXes  XltJpiism  and  Management;  does  not  value  Prestige 
or  Econohffc  Returns   ^  •  , 

Values  Surroundings  and  Associates;  does' not  value 
c    "SCreatiVlty  and  Prestige 

Values  Creativity  and  "Variety;  does  not  value  Success 

Values  Fallowing  Father^s  Occupation;  not  Esthetics 

y^Values  Intellectual  Stimulation;  does^not  value 
^     Independence  or  Management         ^  »  • 
"  "Copes  effectively 

Shows  defensive  behavior 


Factjjr 
Abbre** 
viation 

Stage 
-  De  &1  g 
natlo 

'  C(SC)  * 

1 

C(5C) 

2 

C(SC)  . 

3  . 

'c(sc) 

'  4 

•  C(SC) 

5' 

C(SC) 

C(SC) 

7. 

C(SC)  ' 

8 

C(SC) 

9* 

C(SC) 

OVAL 

11 

OVAL 

12 

OVAL  , 

-  ^? 

OVAL 

V  < 

14 

OVAL 

15  . 

nvAT  ^ 

CCSAI) 

17  _ 

C(SAI) 

* 

*  * 
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Table  IT 


SIGNIFICANT  SEX  ^DIFFERENCES* 


CHICAGO  BLACK  -  10  Year  Olds 


*  .   •  ^  J^robaWlity 

Lever 

(SC)8       f' >  M**     Copes  effectively  with  Aggression 

«  via  Stance  and  Engagement  £  <  «0A 


OVAL  15     F  >  M        Values  Following  Father's  Occupatidn; 

.  *     doesn'^t  value  Estl/etics  £  <  .001 


7\ 


(IIX)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout«  Marston 
Bbrich,  VaughanZ  1977). 


**    F  -  FeiMle    M  A  Male 


a: 
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.    .  *  Table^6aJ 

"stage  I  /  f  ' 

RECRES^ION  .ANALYSIS  ' 
rHTr.Arn  black  -  10  Year  Olds  CRITERION:  Readijig^JghigveH^ 


Predictor 
Variables: 

C(SC)4 

RAVEN 

•BRS 


%  13.52 


21.32  / 
16.36 


."^Ol 
.001 
.001 


Multiple  R 
.39 

.58'  ' 
.68 


.15 
.34 
.46 


R  ■  Change;, 

/ 

/ 

.15 
.12 

0 


Additional* Explanatory  Variables: 


Table  161). 


Stage  I 


DESCRIPTION  OF  Rg^GRESSION  FACTORS 


CHICAGO  BLACK  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION  ^  Reading.  Achlev 


Predictor 
Variables: 

C(SC)4  . 

«  ♦ 

RAVEN 
BRS 


( 


I 


pes  effectively  witb^ Aggression  with  Pogitive  not 
Negative  Affect;  with  Negative  Affect  toward  Ta#k 
Achievement.  ' 

Rilven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scale  • 


AfUitlQnal  Explanatory  Variable^: 


r 
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CHICAGO  BLACK  -  10  Year  Olds 


Table  18a. 
Stage  I 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


Predictor  ' 
Varviables: ' 

aVAL  12 

RAVEN 

BRS 


CRITERION;    Math  Achievement 

i — 


5.81 
6.08 
.10.04 


.018 
.006 
.002 


Multiple  R 

.27 
.40 
.51 


.•^07 


L  -16 
y  .26 


R  Change 
.07 

.  .10 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


J 


< 
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Table  18b. 


V 


stage  1 

^   DESCRIFTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS  ^ 
CHICAGO  BLACK  -  10  Year  Olds  


CRITERION:    M^th  x\chlevement 


OVAL  12 

RAVEN 
BRS 


Values  Alt^ruism  and  Management;  does  not  value 
Prestige  and  Economic  Returns 

*  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Addi.tional  Explanatory  Variables: 


A. 


f 


1 
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Table  20a. 


Stage  I 


REGRESSIOpi  AiNALYSIS 


CHICAGO  BLACK  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 


j^redictor 
/Variables: 

F 

P  • 

Multiple  R 

J  2 

2 

R  Change 

C(SC)3 

7.68 

.007 

.30 

.09 

,      .09 ' 

-C(SAI)18 

^5.70' 

.019 

.39 

'  .16 

.06 

-OVAL  14 

8.42  ■ 

.005 

!  .  .49 

.24 

.09- 

RAVEN 

6.59 

.012 

.55 

.30 

.06 

BRS 

54.25  " 

.00^ 

.78  ~ 

C 

.60 

.30 

• 

« 

t 

• 

r 

Additfonal  Explanatory  Variables: 

i  • 


C(Scfl8 


-EI. 


.22 


■  .056 
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Table  20b.  ^ 
I  -    Stage  I     ^  ^ 

^  DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

fcHICAGO  BLACK     10  Year  Olds  CRIlfeRION;  Grade  Point  Average 

-Predictorr  -      '  *         "       .  ^ 

Variables: 

X(SC)3       •    Copes  effectively  with  Interparsonal  Relations  with — ^ — 
Neutral,  not  Negative  Affect  ^  ' 

-C(SAI)18*  ■    Does  not  sltow  , defensive  behavior  ' 

y  .  -  • 

*(WJIL  14     »    Doe^  not^value^ ffreatlvlty  and  Variety;  values  Success 
RAVEN        -    Raven  Progressive  Matrices       'I  ^    \  > 

BRS  -    iehavlor  Rating  Scale 


) 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


C(SC)10     "    Engages  Ax^lety;  Positive  Affect  toward  Authority 


»  Pacers  vhlch  preset  negatively  are"^  described-  in  terms  of  the 
beKavior  this  Indiicates.    Tbe  sate  factor  may  be  describej^  in 
opposite  terM  when»  in  some  other  analysis »  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  v,alue»  N 
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Table  22 
'     Stage  I 

#  PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED  i 


CHICAGO  BLACK  -  10  Year  Olds 


•        Reading  Achievement  Math  Achievement  CPA 

Aptitude  (unique),                    18.8%      ^    f  9.0%  6.3% 

CoViivg/Motivation  "(unique)        6.5%  ,        3.9%  20.2% 

Total                                       33.9%          -r^'  16.1%  ^    '  20.^1 


\ 


i 


Table  23 

CORRBLATIONS  AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 
CHICAGO  black  -  gO  Year  Olds  '  • 


Reading 

^th  .36 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement      CPA  ^ 


.34 


tfPA  *  .49 
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CHICAGO-AREA  BLACK  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  RESULTS 

AND  DISCUSSION'  -        .  ^ 

*  * 

This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns 
associated  with'iJchleveTnent  in  Black  Chicago-area  14  year  old 
students  from  the  1965  (Stage  I)  sample.    The  results  include  factor 
atialy^s  of  the  coping/motivational^  Instruments:    Sentence  Completion, 
Occupational  Values,  arfd  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory.    ,Sex  dif- 
ferenaes  are  then  described.    -Finally,  the  regression  analyses  ar^ 
delineated,  in  order  to  show  the  s{)ccif ic  factors  that  predict  and 
explain  achievement  for  these  students.  ^  .     ,  v 

FACTOR  analyses;    ,  ^ 

Sentence  JCompletlon  '  • 

Factor  analyses  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted  in 
ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  substantial "percentage  of  the 
variance.    I^ese  variables  grouped  primarily  according  to  behavior 
areas,  e.g.^  aggression  variables  loQ^ding  on  one*  factor,  authority 
variables  on  ary^ther.    The'  Stage  I  analysis  appears  in  Table  1.  There 
are  five  general  factors:  coping  with  aggression^  authority,  anxiety, 
and  task  achievement.    Most  include  neutral,  not  negative  affect,  in 
the  respective  behavioral  area.     Interpersonal  relations  splits  into 
two  factors.    Factor  4  was  copes  effectively  with  neutral,  not  negative 
affect  and  factor  6  inclucied  the  active,  confronting  ^nd  effective 
coping  variables.^ Unit  weights  were  constructed  using  those  variables 
having  a  factor  loading       .40).    For  example,  factor  1  consists  of  all 
five  variables  that  concern  coping  with  anxiety.    Factors  7-10  also 
tended  to  have  variable  loadings  grouped  according  to  sub-aspects  of 
the  behavioral  areas. 

Occupational  Values  f  ^ 

Factor  analyses  af  the  Occupational  Values  variables  yielded  six 
factors  In  Stage  I.   ^Once  again,  variables  having  a  factor  loading 
>^  .40  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score-for  each  factor  (see 
results  In  Tabl^  4).  ^  *       -  , 

Social  Attittfde^  Inventory  '         ~  ^"''^  • 

The  factor^ analysis  of  the  Social  Attitudes,  Inventory  (SAI)  fojr 
Stage  I  is  Illustrated  in  Table  9^  This  is  a  self-report  measure  of 
coping  effectiveness.  Two  factors  emerged:  Ineffective  or  defensive 
responding,  and  positive  coping. 

Table  il  describes  all  of  the  factors  for  the  Black  Chicago  ^4  year 
olds.    There  ara  ten  Sentence  Completion  factors,  six  Occupational  Values 
factors,  and  two  Social  Att^ltudes  Inventory  factors. 
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SEX  DIFFERENCES 


Only  seventeen  percent  of  the  factors  showed  sex  differences. 
All  of  these  were  Occupational  Values  factors..    Females  more  than  ^ 
males  preferrecf  altruism  and  associates,  rath-er  than  economic  retumM  ' 
The  girls  more  than  ^e  boys- valued  esthetics,  while  the  boys  pre-  * 
f erred  following  t^heir  father's  occupation.     Valuing  surroundings 
rather  than  success  was  also  preferred  by  females  more  than  males. 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRESS lOJI  ANALYSES     ,  ,  . 

Reacjin^  AGhievement  » 

The  predicto^  of  reading  achievement  are  listed  in  TabXes  I6a 
and  16b.     Good  readers  had  high  aptitude  scores  and  aspired  to  high 
educatiAal  and  occupational  goals.    Uftlike  mo$t  samples,  p,eer  ratings 
of  coping  effectiveness  did  not  predict  achievement.     These  student 
ilso  repajrted  not  using  defens:ive  behavior;  and.  they  valued  success, 
not  surroundings.  '  ^  ^ 

Math  Achieveraent  .  •        '  ,    i  ^  , 

Math  achleyement  predicto.ris  appear  in  Tables  18a  and  18b.  Studeftts 
who  did  well  in  math  had  high  aptitude  scores  and  a^ired  to  attain 
lofty  educational  goals.    As  with  reading  achievement,  peer  ratings  did 
not  predit,t  math  dchievemeni^    These  students  also  indicat€4^that  they 
did  not  engage  in  defensive'  behavior.    They ''showed  a  neutral^  or  positive 
affect  toward  task  achievement,  and  they  valued'  success  rather  than 
surroundings*    Another  correlate  of  math  scores  was  high  occupational 
aspiration.  ^ 

Grade  Point  Average 

The  predictors  of  students^'  grades  are  presented  in  Tables'  20a  and 
20h.    The  Black  students  from  this  city  near. Chicago  who  received  good 
grades  had  high  educational  ^oals  and  high  apti£u'd6  scores »    Peer  ratings 
of.  coping  di4  not  predict  grades.     These  students  reported  not  respond- 
ing In  defensive  ways;  however,  the  Sent eince# Completion  data  indicated 
that  these  students  did  not  cope  well  with  .authority  and  were  hostile!' 
Cqn^jefSing  future  work,  these  students,  valued  altruism  and  pleasant 

delates  rather  than  economic  returns/    These  students  also  ^pref  erored  - 
indepet^ence^.tp  self-sratisfaction  or  security.     Other  correlates  of 
grades  were  poot.xoping  with  interpersonal  relations,  and  high  occupational 
"  iispirations.    This  s^ple  and  the  Austin  Black  samplo^-vere  the  only  ones 
wheu  poor  coping  predicted  good  g;rade^.  f  rom  teacViers.     In  both  of  ^ 
these  sffinples,  objective  achievratot  was  related  to  good  coping  and 
*     positive  achievement  motivation.    It  appears  that  In  the  1960's,  the 
teachers  of  fhese  Black  children  were  not  reinforcing  good  coping 
behavjxi^  an4  i*y  even  have  been  discouragiAg  -it.    Such  contradictory   '  ^ 
^        dignala  would'' t(end  to  have  a  confusing,  even  a  harassing  effect.,  it 
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would  «eem.  ,  Many  of  tKe  Chicago  area  teachers  ^and  roost  of  the  Austin 
teachers  of  thestf  Black  children  were,  .at*that  tijoe,  themselves  Black/ 
The  phenomenon  is  not  simply- one  0f  cross-racial  prejudice.  Black 
teachers  as  welL  as  Whiter  .took  a  peculUarly  disadvantageous  approach 
to  !thcsr  children. 

PEkCENTACE  OF  VARIANCE    V  ' 

Desjtite  the  relatively  f ey^redict/rs  of  the  Parlous  criteria,  a 
substantial  amount  of  variance  ^jasgxtflained:    59. 7Z,  and  41.5% 

for  reading,  math  and' grade  point  average,  respectively.  Reading 
achievement  was  largely  explained  by  aptitude  which  accounted  for  22,1% 
of  variance  compared  to  5,6%  uniquely  attributable . to  coping/motivation 
variables.    GriUles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  largely  explained  by 
coping/motivation  (17.9%)  compared  to  aptitude  (4,5%).    Math  achievement 
.^was  «pl,ain€d  about  equally  by  coping/motivation,,  uniquely  (9^0%) 
•  and  aptHjA^e,  uniquely  (8.8%).  ,      '    ^  .     _         v  " 


0 
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Table  I     '  ■  ^ 

STAGE  I 
*"  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

CHICAGO  BLACK-  X4  Year  Olds  . 

Item 

• 

39  Att.  -  Authority 

-.138 

-.100 

.104 

'-.002 

.072^ 

.070  - 

.037- 

40  Att.  r  Interpersonal 

Relation^ 

41  Att.  -  Task  Achieiit^n«it 

-.178 
-.032 

.247 
tt$06 

.049 
.189 

.036 
-.090 

.089 
.047 

43  ARgres^ion  -  Stance 

-.132 

.746* 

-.018 

.121 

-.025 

.251 

44  Aggression  -  Engagement 

.065 

.630* 

-.252 

.118 

-.201 

.259 

4S  Aggression  -  CoPine  Eff . 

.072 

.896* 

-.028 

.05i 

-.024 

.113 

46  Ageression  -  Negative  Aff . 

-.056" 

-.911* 

-ro7o' 

-.029 

-.182 

.127 

47  A'i^grfission  -  Pos,  Affect 

.056 

.911* 

.070 

.929 

.182  - 

.127 

48  Authority  -  Stance 

.'.038 

-.002 

-.018 

.141 

.306 

.082 

49  Authority  -  Engiftement 

-l081 

.150* 

-.047 

-.161 

.108 

.141 

M  Authority  -  Coping  Eff. 

.053 

.025  . 

.019 

.271 

.433* 

.147 

51  Authority  -  Negative  Aff . 

-.223 

-.143 

-.079 

-.200 

-.850*  - 

.026 

52  Authority  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.225 

.109 

.064 

.209 

.898* 

.057 

53  Auth6rity  -  Pos.  Affect 

-.033 

.155  . 

.064 

-.070 

-.338  - 

.158 

54|^nx1etv  -  Stance  ^ 

*  .918* 

-.020 

.005 

.045 

.028 

.022 

55  Anxiety  -  Engagement 

'  .753* 

-.051 

.-023 

.000 

.126 

.057 

56  Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff. 

.926* 

"  .055 

-.034 

.032 

.062  i 

.030 

57  Anxiety  -  Negative  Aff. 

■  -.909* 

-.160 

-.035 

-.029 

-.062 

.036 

58  Anxiety;*  Neutral  Aff. 

.909* 

.160 

.035 

.029 

.062  - 

.036 

8 


10 


.063 
'.035- 


.165 
.043 


,691* 
.723* 


.342 
-.120 
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STAffE  I  ; 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Loadings 


I  2 

CHICACO  BLACK  -  14  Year  Olds  (continued)  ,^ 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factojc  Factor  Factor  Factor 
3  4  5"         6  7  .       8  •        9  10 


59  Inttrpmrscmal  Relatl(>n0 

-.019 

.062 

.168 

^5 

.822* 

-.039 

.032  , 

-.013 

-.023 

Stance 

60  IPR  Engagtacnt 

.096 

.131 

.  .255 

.298 

.144 

.674* 

.007 

-.056 

.114 

-.028 

61  IPR     CoplM  iff. 

.038 

.130 

.126 

.771* 

.090 

.486* 

-.022 

.088 

.030 

^.076 

62  IPR  -  Ncftatl^  Affect 

-.057 

-.080 

-.048 

.-.945* 

-.147 

-.047 

.016 

-.067 

-,010 

.006 

63  IPR  -  Neutral {Affect 

•  .059 

.090 

.047 

.951* 

.160 

.00.8 

-.005 

.050 

.014 

-.056 

64  IfR  -  Posltivi  Affect 

-.019 

-.092 

.008 

-.086 

-.126 

.364 

-.105 

.157  ' 

-.043 

.474' 

65  Taak  Achleveaent  -Stance 

-.061 

.  .038 

.896*' 

-.022 

.164 

.161 

.  .013- 

.044 

-.047 

'.088 

66  Task  Ach.  -  Engageoent 

-.095 

.082 

.747* 

-.014 

.070 

.268 

-.188 

-.098 

-.123 

i^90 

67  Task  Ach.  -  Coping  Eff . 

.113^ 

-.033 

W..916* 

.129 

-.043 

^032 

'.108^ 

.061 

.171 

.022 

66  Task  Ach.  -  Negative  Aff . 

-.^71 

.  .206 

-.608* 

-.228 

.  .145 

.064 

.25a 

-.070 

-.375 

.040 

69  Task  Ach.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.147 

-.188 

.474* 

.156 

-.086 

-.004 

-.766* 

-.030 

.191 

.004 

70  Task  Ach.  -  Pos.  ^fe^ct 

.128 

.031 

.039 

.050 

-.053 

-.078 

.900* 

.141 

.186 

-.060 

*These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to'  construct  a  unit  weighted 
scor*  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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Table  U 

•        '  T 

•      *  ♦ 

t 

STAGE  I 
OCGUPATBbNAL  VALUES 

1 

Factor  11 
.Loading 

Factor  12 
Loading 

Factor  13 
goading 

Factor  14 
Loading 

Factor  15 

Load  1  TIP 

Factor 

Loadi  riQ 

u  V  a  u  J.  1 1  g 

'  CHICAGO  BLACK  -  U.Yfear  Olds 

Item 

r 

< 

14 

Altruism 

•  -437. 

.  379 

.206 

-.212 

15 

Esthetics 

'  -.053 

,-.112 

-.234 

.411* 

-.711* 

.023 

16 

Independence 

-.459* 

^^-.555*  • 

'  .092 

.196 

-.217 

.014 

17 

Management 

•  .09^ 

-.149 

-.134 

.  OCA 

\  250 

.775* 

-.181 

-  •  18 

Success^ 

,  -.237 

.158 

-.008 

-.264 

-.742* 

19 
•  20 

» 

Selt^t  isf  ac  t  ion 

Intellectual 
Stimulation 

.160 
.750* 

,678* 
.155 

.176  ' 
.171 

.073 
I,  -.261 

-.255 
.168 

-.027 
.024 

^  21 

Creativity 

.644* 

01  1 

iol 

-.294 

-.156 

-.015 

22 

Security 

<  -.347 

-.724* 

.024 

-.035 

.058 

.Q71 

23 

PrestiRe 

^  „  -.288 

—  .  i.Oi. 

-.0/0 

-.058 

-.098 

24 

Economic  Return^ 

,-.540* 

-.•231 
> 

.  .170 

^  461* 

/.068  ^ 

.322 

.234 

25 

Surroimdings 

.116  " 

1  -.178 

-.085 

.730* 

26 
27 

Associates 
Variety 

-.149 
. .800* 

—^,243 
-.065 

.776*  •• 
r097  \ 

1  .002 
\.137 

.  -.118 
.108 

.256 
.122 

Follow  Father. 

,    ' ■  -.110 

.047 

-.091 

■  UZU 

_  HOC 

J 


*  These  variable^  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit 
weighted  score  for,  each  factor,.  Se6  text  for  further  explanation. 


Table  11 

OtfOABISOII  or  fACTOU  ACIOSi  SAKPuES 


  viaciow  iMtlpn     MClJtt  Kami 


CCiC)       V  Cc^«  vlck 

X(SC)        2  C^p^  vlch  Auv^siico 

C<*^>        ♦  '  Cof  •ffaccl^ly  with  ;oetrp«rwc«l  toUcions  wtrt 

ItoucrAl  Rot  N<gatlv«  Affect 
*<^>  C©pci.«fl»ctlv«ljr  vlch  Aucnorlc?  with  S«ucral.  aoc 

S»«MCiv«  Atfacc 

^  Cof«»  •ff«ctlv»ly  vlch  lncer7«r»caal  Hiladcna  vl« 

'^^'^>         '  3l«ttCr«l  or  Foclclv*  Aff«ce  toward  TAMk  Acatavcr^nc 

'^(K)        I  Cop«a  «ifacclv«ly  vlch  Auchorlcy  wis  Sc«Dca  with 

Foil civ*  Affect 

^^•^>        '  ro»lelv«  Acdcuda  cmrd  AJthortey  Atd  locarparacnj; 

telatlona  ^ 
C(SC)       10  Poaltlvt  AcdCddt  covard  Taak  Achlavcaaoc;  dcta  not 

\   ^'  Avthorlcjr;  Poaltlvc  Aif«cc  covard  tncerraraor.al 

lAlaclona. 

^  Valy«a  Craatlvlty,  Varlocr.  "4  lacaiiactoal  Selmila-  / 

cIm;  dOMQ'c  voiua  Udop«n4anco  aad  Icotte«lc  MCCuru^' 

^  ^;u*a  Self-SAtlafaceion  ard  Sacurlt:  :.4o«aii*e  vaiua  / 

lft4«p«ndaAca .  / 
Values  AXcrulaa  and  Aaaoclacae;  doaon'e  v«l-^  Ecoacal^ 
lUcurr.o. 

I*  ValuM  SaChAdca;  doaan'c  v4lo«  Following  rae.%«r*a 

^  Occapoclo0. 
13  ,  Valuta  rtan«saa»c;  deasn'c  vai»J4  S«c^atlc»  ' 

O'iAL        1$  Valuaa  Surroucdlnga ;  doctn't  vai*^  Succaaa 

C(SAI)    ^17  Showa  d«f«a4lvtt  b«h«vler 

C<$AX)      It  C«pca  affactlvaly 
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J  Table  12 

t 

•    ^SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES*  , 
CHICAGO  BLACK  -  14  Year  'Olds  ' 


^      .       '  Probability 

Level 


OVAL  13       F  >'M**    Values  Altruism  and  Associates;  doesn't 

^  value  Economic  Returns  ,  £  <  .006 

OVAL  14       F  >  M       Values  Esthetics;  dpeaii't  Value  Fol- 
lowing Father's  Occupation  £  <  .01 

OVAL  16       F  >  M       Values  Surroundings;  doesn't' value 

Success  •      '  £  <  .03 


\ 


-    3/18  (17%)  of  the  simificance  tests  were  signiftcant  above  chance. 
•T^iis  Indicates  thes^esulta  inay  have  l)een'^purious  (cf.  Godbout, 
Marston,  Bbrich,  Vaughan,  1977). 


'  F*- *«ale    M  «  Male 

..  nI' 
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Table  16«. 

Stage  I 
REGRE^ON  ANALYSIS 


CHICAGO  BLACK  -  14  Year  Olda 


Predictor 
Variables: 


-C(SAI)17 
-OVAL  16 
.  ' OCC  ASP 

ED  ASP 

TIAVEN 

BRS 


7.27* 
•  9.89 

7.80 

3*60  / 
29.63 

1.68 


\ 


CRITERION:  Reading  Achievement 


p 

Multiple  R 

.  r2 

2 

R  Change 

^09 

.  .33 

.11 

*  .11 

.003 

1 

.49 

.24 

.13 

..007 

.58 

.34 

.09 

.063 

.61  W 

.38 

/ 

.001 

.77 

.60 

.     .22  ^ 

NS' 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables f 
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-    Table  16b. 

Stage  I  •\ 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


CHICAGO  BUCK  -  lU  Year  (^Ids 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables; 

-C(SAI)17* 

-OVAL  16 

OCC  ASP 

iD  ASP 

BRS 


Does  not.  show  defensive  behavior  ^ 
Values  Success »  not  Surroundings 
Occupational  Aspirations 
Educarlonal  Asplra|:lons 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavioral  Rating  Scales 


\  — 


*  H  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the. 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factof  may  be  described. in 
opposits  terms^whim,  in  sotfe  other  analysis,  it  has  a  pfesltive 
predictive  value. 


^.  ,-767- 
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Table  18a. 


Stage  I 


J  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

CHICAGO  BLACK  -  lH  Year  Olds        ■  '        CRITERION:    Math  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables : 

p 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

R^  Change 

-CTSAI)17 

,    9. 46 

.003 

•37 

.14 

\  C(SC)7 

4.17 

.046 

.45 

'  .20 

y 

.06  •* 

\ 

-Aval  i6 

\ 

EDVASP 

7.34 
5.05 

.009 
,  .029 

.54 
.59 

*  .29 
.35 

.09 

.  RAVEN  * 

'  8.50  • 

.005 

.66 

.44 

.09 

1.28 

NS 

« 

* 

« 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

pr 

p 

r 

P 

QCC  ASP 

-  .29 

.037 

V 

0 

• 

LFRIC 
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^  Table  l8b. 

Stag^,I 

DESCRIPTHON  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

CHICAGO  BLACK  -  14  Year  Olds  CRITERION;  Math  Achi^ement 

'  ■»     —   — — 

Predictoir  ^ 

Variables:  \ 

-C<SAI)17*  -  Doe^  not  show  defenaive  behavior 

GCSC)7  .«  Neutral  or  positive  Affect  toward  Task  Ac^iieveinent 

-OVAL  16  ^/Values  Success  not  Surroundings 

ED  ASP  «  Educational  Aspirations 

RAVEN  «  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

V 

BRS  «    Behavior  Rating  Scale? 


■     .  ■  ^ 

Additional  Explanatdry* Variables^ 
OCC  ASP     -    OcjCupationai  i^pirations 


J 


«  FActors  vhich  predict.  negatlTeljr.  are  described  in  terns  of  the 
betui^r  this  indicates*    The  sfae  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  tens  whea^-in  soae  otber  ansftj^sis,  i£  h^s  a  positive 
predict iirt  value* 

•  >  . 
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Table  20a. 
St^age  I 


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

CHICAGO  4LACK 

-  14  Year 

Olds 

CRITERION: 

Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor 
Variables: 

F 

Mill  ftn1  o  P 

r2 

2 

R  Change 

-C(SA1)17 

3. ,03 

Oft? 

.^05 

.05 

♦0(80)5 

\024 

.36 

.08 

* 

OVAL  13  , 

6.07 

.017 

•    .47     •  • 

.  .'22 

.08 

-OVAL  12 

5.16 

.027 

.53 

.28  . 

ED  ASP 

7.V 

.009 

.61 

.3? 

/09 

RAVEN 

4.09  ' 

.04&^ 

.64 

.41 

.05 

BRS 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

 EI  

C(SC)*  -,25 
OCC  ASP  i29 


.055 
.048 
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Table  20b. 


^'        Stage  I 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


CHICAGO  -BLACK  -  14  >^ar  Qlde 


CRITERION;-  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 
Variables: 

-C(SAI)17* 

-C(SC)5 

OVAL  13 
-"OVAL  12 

ED  ASP 

RAVEN 

BRS 


Does  not  show  defensive  behavior 

Hostile;  does  not  cope  well  with  Authority 

Values  Altruism  and  Associates,  not  Economic  Returns 

Values  Independence;  does  not  value  Self-satisfaction 
or  Security 

Educational  Aspiration  ^ 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  BSfcting  Scales 


Addlti^a].  Explanatory  Variables: 


-C(SC)4      "    Does  not  cope  well  with  Interpersonal  Relations;  Negative 
not  Neutral  Affect 
OCC  ASP    -    Occupational  Aspiration 


^  Factors  which  ^edlct  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  ffidicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 

_ opposite  terms  wfaen»  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value. 


7 
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Table  22 

Stage  I' 
PERCENT'  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINES 


CHICAGO  BUCK  -  14  Year  Olds 


Aptitude  (unique) 
Coping/Motivation . (unique ^ 


Total 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement  GP 


8.8^ 
9.0Z 

44.0% 


59. 7Z 


41, 5Z 


Table  23 
Stage  I 

.  CORRELATIONS  AMCMJG  THE  CRITERIA 
CTICAGO  BLACK  -  14  Year  Olds 


Reading 

Math 

GPA 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement  GPA 


.59 
.54 


.74 
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AUSTIK  10  YEAR  OLDS        RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION  . 

-This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns 
associated  with  achlevemeilt  In  Austin  lo  y^ar  old  students  from  the 
1965  (Stage  ip  and  1968  (Stage  III)  samples.    The  result^  Include 
factor  analyses  of,  the  coping/mot Ivational  Instruments:  Sentence 
Completion,  Occupation^  Values,  and  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory. 
The  factpr  comparison' findings  are  presented.  Indicating  the^egree 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  samples  of  Austin  'students.  Sex 
and  ^socioeconomic  stattis' differences  are  described*.    Finally,  the 
regression  anal^^ees"  are  delineated  In  order  to  show  the  specific  v 
factor^that  predict  and  explain  achievement  for  these  students.  " 

FACTOR  ANALYSES  -  - 

Sentence  Completion  ,  *       *         "  ,  ^  * 

Factor  analyses  of  the  S'etitence  Completion  variables  resulted,  for 
.both  Stages  I  and  III-,  in  ten  factors^whlch  accounted ' for  a  substantial 
percd^tage  of  the  respective  variances.    These  variables  grouped  pri- 
marily according  to  behavior  areas ,  e.g.,  aggression  variables  loading 
on  one  factor,  au|iiorlty  varlables^n  another.    The  Stage  I  analysis     *  * 
appear^v^nyTable      .  There  were  five  general  factors  corresponding  to 
coping  vlth  aggression,  authority,  anxiety,  interpersonal  relations, 
and  task  achievement/  yost  included  neutral,  not, negative  affect,  in  the 
respective,  behavioral  ^e^.    Unit  weights  were  constructed  using  those 
variables  having  a  factor  loading'  (>^  .40).    Jor  example,  factor  1 
•consisted  of  all  five  variables  dealing  with  coping  with  anxiety.  Factors 
6'-10  also  tended  to  )iave  variable  loadings  grouped  according  to  sub- 
aspects  of  the  behavioral  areas.    The  Stage  III  factoj^ana lysis  (Table  2)  ' 
yielded  th^  same  pattern,  with  five  major  factors  cqr responding  to  each 
of  the  respective  behavioral  areas.  7" 


As  these  factors  appeardiC^t^  be^ yielding  similar  results,  a  com- 
•  prison  of  the  content  of  the  f l^st  five  factors  was  made  (see  Table  3). 
These  factors  were  highly  similar,  with  respective  percentages  of  conraon 
variables  across  stages  of  100%,  60Z,  60%,  80%,  and  60%..  Many  of  the 
variables  which  did  not  load  higher  than  .40  on  both  stages  still  showed 
similar  direction.*  While  the  program  RELATE  cpuld  not  be  run  due  to 
different  numbers  of  variables  in  the  two  stages,  these  factors  were 
considered  "identit:al-,*^3a^  appeared  to  indicate  a  stable  oonstruct  system 
at  age  10,  that  defined  coping  skills  in  the  five  aread,  separately.' 

Occupational  Values 

Factor  analyses  of  the  Occupational  Values  variables  yieldVd  six 


factors  in  bdth  Stages  I  and  III.    Once  ag^in,  variables^haviirrg^arfactc^ 
loading  >  .40  were  used  to  cOQ8ti9)(ct  a  unit  weighted  score  ^or  «ach 
factor  (see  analyses. in  Tables  4  and  5).  ^\ 
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A  pomparlson  of  the  Occupational  Values  factors,  according  to 
the  RELATE  factor  comparison , method ,  is  represenjt^ed  in  Table  6.    tt    *  ^ 
^  be  seen  that  one  of  the  six  factors  was  "similar/'  having  a^ 
0B\ne  of  .8  or  better  (interpreted  similar  to»a  correlation  coerf icient) • 
Also,  one  factor  was  "Ijientical"  (cijslne  >^  .9).    Table  7  deple<8  the 
itjWB  comparison  of  these  two  factors  across  the  two  stages  .e-'^Thex 
results  of  tliis  comparison  indicated  some  similarity  in  conji<ruct>  across 
time  loT  Austin  10  ydar  old  students.'  , 

Social  Attitudes  Inv^entory    *  •  ^ 

The  factor  analysis^  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI)  for. 
Stage  I  Is  illustrated  in  Table  9.  This  was  a  self -report  measure  of 
coping  effectiveness.  Two  factors  emerged:  ineffective  defensive 
responding,  0i  positive  coping. 

.  In  *Stage  III,  the  SAI  was  an  entirely  different  questionnaire,  ^he, 
factor  analysis  is  shown  in.  Table  10,  and  one  factor  eoierged.    This  *  " 
factor  reported  effective  coping  across  four  of^the  five  behavioua^l 
areas.    Coping  with  anxiety  loaded  in  the  same  direction  but  wUh  in- 
sufficient magniti(de  to  be  counted. 

SU»1ARY  OF  FACTOR  COMPARISONS  ACROSS  SAMPLES         '  ^ 

The^ Nummary  of  the.  comparison  of  all  factors  from,  the  first  and 
second  samples  is  presented  in  Table  11.    The  COTparison ^as  made  between 
the  Sentence  Completion  and  Oecupational  Values  instruments  which  were 
administered  to  both  samples.  .  (The  SAI  was  re-designed  for  the  second  ' 
^mple.)    If  a  factor  In  one  sample  had  no  corresponding  farfttr^in  the 
others sdiiple,  the  factor  retained  its  original  designation.    For  example, 
as        Sentence  Completion  factor  C(SC)6'of  Stage  I  had^tio  comparable  factor 
in  the  other  sample,  it  received  a  new  designation* 


The. first  five  Sentence  Completion  factors  were  very  similar  and  are 
:^rred  to  as  "identical"  factors.  '  These  factors -received  a  Roman 
ral  deslmation  as  lndit:ated  in  Table  11.  *  ^ 


£^ional  Values  instrument  was  compared  with*  the  RELATE 
factor  comparison  method.    One  of  these  factors  was  called  "similar' 
(RELATE  value  of  .80  to  .90)  anid  received  anialphabetic  designation^ 
^  For  example^  similai:  factor  - W  consisted  of  briginal  factors  OVAJ/ie 
\ln  both  samples.    One  factor  was  also  considered  "identical"  (RI 
value  V.90);  that  Is,  OVAL  lA -(Stage  I)  and  OVAL  15  (Stage  III) 
unique  factors  In  each  sample  were  listed  below  these >  having  n; 
parable  factor  In  the  other  sample. 

In  the  Aaatln  10  year  old  sample,  the  first  five  Sentence  Completion* 
^  factors  were  identical  acrobs  stages.    There  was  one  identical  factor  in 
the  Occupational  Vi^lues  coio^rlson  and  one  sijnllar  factor.    These  results 
indicate  that  the  factor  stni'ctures  In  the  two  samples  were  similar  in 


many  respects,  giving  evidence  that  the  coping  and  motivation  pattern? 
represented  by  these  factors  may  remain  stable  in  the  Austin  10  year 
old  student  population.         ,  ^ 

SEX  I^^^ERENCES 

Stage  I  sex  differences  are  listed  in  Table  12.    Males  tended  to 
report  themselves  as  coping  more  effectively  with  anxiety.    On  the 
other  hand,  females  were  more  effective  at  coping  with  interpersonal 
relations.    The  boys  reported  that,  they  tended  to  employ  ipore  defensive 
behavior  than  girls.    On  Occupational  Values,  girls  more  than  boys 
valued  intellectual  stim-tGLation  and  variety  rather  than  economic  retOrns. 
Females  more  than  males  preferred  success  and  surroundings  rather  than 
creativity^or  prestige.    The  boys  valued  independence  over  esthetics,  ' 
more  than  girls.     Females  preferred  altruism  and  self-satisfaction, 
rather  than  success,  prestige  or  economic  returns  over  males.  Females, 
also  valued  more  than  males,  pleasant  associates  and  independence, 
not  following  father's  occupation. 

In  Stage  III,  47%  of  the  factors  showed  sex  diffference?.  ^al4s 
more  than  females  coped  effectively  with  authority  without  depressive 
affect.    Females,  however,  coped  better  than  males  with  aggressibn. 
There  were  several  differences  in  occupational  VaduciS.    Females  more  than 
males  valued  altruism  and  intellectual  stimulation  xather  than  prestige 
or  economic  returns.    Also,  girls  more  than  boys  valued  self-satisfaction 
security  and  surroundings  rather  th^j^  creativity.    Similarly,  males  pre- 
ferred intellectual  stimulation  and  creativity  rather  than  independence. 
They  also  valued  success  rather  than  esthetics.    Finally,  females  pre- 
ferred variety  rather  than  following  father's  occupation  more  than  males. 

Only  one  consi^4nt  sex  difference  occurred  on  a  factor  in  both 

samples/    In  this^  c^fse,  males  preferred  success  and  independence  rather  i 

than 'esthetics,  more. than  females.    One  other  sex  difference  occurred  pn 

a  similar  factor ,* suggesting  males  valued  following  father's  occupation' 

more  than  females.  *  ^ 

V  If 

SES  DIFFERIEftlCES 

In  Stage  I,  twenty-seven  percent  of  the  factors  had  dif f er^cn\due 
to  socioeconomic  class*    The  only  coping  factors  that  shoved  differeopes 
were  self -report  measures  (SAI),  indicating  that  lower  class' children 
reported  both  more  coping  and  more  defensive  behavior  than  middle  cl^iss 
children.    On  Occupational  Values,  lover  class  more  thaii- middle  cla'ss 
children  preferred  suixf^undings  rather  than  management.    Middle  class^ 
students »  on  the  other  hand,  valued  altruism  and  self-satisfaction  rather 
than  success,  prestige  or^ economic  returns.    Finally,  loyer  class 
children  more  thai^iddle  cla^s  children  preferred  independence  and 
aMOclates  to  follfbing -father *s  occupation. 


I 


In  Stage  III,  only  twelve  perfect  of  the  factors  showed  , 
ferences  due  to  socioeconomic  8tatusV-%Lower-cla88  children  reported 
more  coping  behavior  than  middle-class  children.    Also,  lower-class 
students  preferred  variety  to  following  father's  occupation. 


K 


Only  one  consistent  diffei;pnce  emerge^  In  the  two  samples; 
middle-class  students  preferred  fblj^wipg^tather 's  occupation  com- 
pared with  lower-class  ^studetits. 

SUIWARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES 

Reading  Achievement  ^ 

Predictors  of  reading  achievement  for  Stage  Fare  listed  in  Tables 
16a  and  16b.    Students  who  were  good  readers  coped  with  aggression  via 
stanbe  and  engagement,  and  with  authority  via  stance.    These  students 
valued  altruism  and  self-satisfaction  rather  than  prestige,  success  or 
economic  returns.    Also,  they  preferred  independence  to  esthetics. 
Management  rather  than  pleasant  surroundings  was  found  valuable.  Students 
with  high  reading  scores  had  both  high  educational  and  high  occupational 
aspirations,  /^eir  aptitude  scores  were  high  and  their  peers  rated  them 
as  effective  copers.    Correlates  of  reading  achievement  v/ere  coping  with 
interpersonal  relations  via  stance  arid  engagement,  without  positive 
affjifct,  and  re^rting  little  defensive  behavior. 

>• 

In  Stage  III  t^abl^s  17a  and  17b)  good  readers  coped  effectively 
with  task  achievement  and  interpersonal  relations.    These  students  valued 

altruism  and  Intellectual  stimulation  rather  than  prestige x>r^conomie  

returns.    They  preferred  creativity  rather  than  feelf-satisfaction, 
security  or  surroundings.    These  students  valued  independence  rather  than 
intellectual  stimulation  or  creativity.    High  educational  aspirations  and 
aptitude  scores  were  predictfl>rs,  as  were  peer  ratings  on  coping.  Cor;- 
relateg  of  reading  achievement  included  occupational  aspirations,  self^^ 
repprts  of  good  coping,  and  coping  with  anxiety. 

"^"^^^ISnnparing  the  predictors  across  samples  indicates  that  the  coping 
and  value  predictors  were  unique  to  each  sample,  vibe  consistent  predittors 
and  correlates  of  reading  achievement  were  educational  and  occupational  . 
aspirations,  aptitude,  and  peer  ratings  of  coping. 

Math  Acht»ve»ent 

Predictors  of  math  achievement  (Stage  I)  appear 'in  Tables  18a  and  l&b. 
Ho  coping  or  values  factors  were  predictors.    Both  educational  and  occu- 
patlimal  aspirations  were  predictors,  as  was  aptitude.  '  The  peer  ratings 
did  not  contrAute  significantly  to  the  prediction  of  math  achievement. 

uVstAge  III,  there  was  only  one  coping  factor,  coping  with  task 
achlevenent,  that  was  a  significant  predictor.    Educational  aspirations^ 
and  aptitude  were  both  predictors,  as  w«re  the  peer -ratings. 
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Prediiitors  that  were  common  to  both  samples  were  educational 
aspirations  and^ aptitxide.    Jn  general,  there  were  few  variables  that 
contributed  to  the  prediction  and  explanation  of  math  achievement. 

Grade->Point  Average         4   ^  / 

.  *  »      ,     '  / 

.Jhei Stage  I  predictors  of  students'  grades  appear  in  Tables  20a 
and  20b.    Those  students  who  received  good  grades  coped  with  aggres- 
sion via  stance  and  engagement  and  coped  with  authority  via  stance. 
They-valued  altruism  and  self-satisfaction' rather  than  success, 
preitige  or  economic  retunts.    They  had  both  high  educational  and 
occupational  aspirations.    .Their  peers  rated  them  as  good  copers  and  . 
they  achieved  high  aptitude  scores,    tn  addition  to  these  predictors, 
not  showing  defensive  behavior  was  correlated  with  grad^es. 

^'predictors  of  grades  in  the  , Stage  III  sample  appear    in  Tables  21a 
and  21b.    These  students  coped  well  with  task  achievement  and  inter- 
personal relations.    Valuing* altruism  and  intellectual  stimulation 
rather  than  prestige  or  ^economic  returns  was  characteristic  of  students 
who  attained  high  grades.    Also,  variety  rather  than  following  father*s 
occupation  was  a  ptedictor.    Aptitude  ajid  peer  ratings  of  coping  were 
among  the  factors  -th^rf^ontributed  signif  icantly  „to  grades.  Educational 
aspirations  wafe/ialso^  correl'at^e^  with  students'  grades. 

Comparing  across  samples,  there  were;  no  common  coping  <^r  values 
pqi^ictors;4»tf$e3e  pattern^ *were^ unique  to  each  sample.  Educational 
as pira t  ions ^^'e^r elat -t^-j^^dasL^liLJiath^^  .  Apj:.iti4de^_„.aiid  p^er-..- 

•ratings  of  coping, . were* also  significant  predictors  of  grade  point 
averages.     '  y        -  -    ^      ,  ^ 

Percentage  (Jf  variaiicp  * 

'  The  perce^t^of /variance  explained  Vy  all  of  these  predictors  appears 
in  Table  ZZ.i^'fft^^Stage      the  total  amount  of  variance  explained  was 
^4.2*,  19.6f!a  mA  Sl.2]^Nfor  reading  achievement,  math  achievement,  and 
GPA^  re8pecHy63>.    Aptitude  accounted  for  the  least  amount  of  variance 
in  jDath  (5.aa;)  and  the  n^t  in  CPA  (18.22).    Coping/motivation  variables 
contributed  pnlf^5.9X  of  the  variance  to  grades,  but  14%  to  reading 
acMeveaent.  .  "  . 

In  Stage  III,  3*5. 1Z,/19.*2X,  23.3jyDf  the  reading  achievement,  math 
achieve»enc,  and  grade  point-  average,  variance  was  accounted  for, 
.respectively,^  by  all  the  variables.    Aptitude  accounted  for  about  the 
%aAe  percet^age  of  each  crJ.terion,  ranging  from  12. 8Z  of  CPA  to  15.. 5Z  of 
reading  achievement .    Coifihg/motivation  variables  contributed  a  meager 
2.6X  to  aatl^achieJ^ent,^  6.5Z  to  grades  and  14. 8Z  to  reading  achievement 
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In  both  sanples,  the;  least  amount  of  criterion  variance  explained 
was  in  aath  iwrhlevement  (approximately  203;).    All  the  other  predictions 
were  nore  substantial,^  In  all,  a  significant  portion  of  achievement 
•  variance  was  explained '-by  the  combination  of  aptitude  and  coping/ 
motivation. 
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iBJSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds 


.  Table  1 
STAGE  1 
SENTENCE  COKPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Fact&r  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Faptor  Factor  Factor  Factor 

10 


1 

2 

3 

4 

•  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

.091 

.QA7 

.028 

.010 

.016 

-.027 

-.BB4 

.  806* 

-.016 

.011 

-.007 

.183 

.058 

-.035 

.034 

.  741* 

>072 

.063 

.182 

-.221 

.091 

.053 

.010 

.  l'40 

.598* 

.027 

.029 

.604* 

.092 

-.013 

•  U  X  ^ 

.030 

.037 

'  .028 

.056 

.669* 

68  7* 

068 

-.007 

-.020 

-.046 

.071 

.669* 

.161 

.915* 

.113 

.143. 

.053 

-.020 

■  .013' 

.096 

.154 

-.172 

-.905* 

•  X  jO 

•  iO  / 

036 

\ 

002 

-  038 

-.008 

.172 

.^905* 

•  X  JO 

1  ft? 
•  xo  / 

n^9 

*  O'ift 

.  \J  JO 

.008 

.069 

-.059 

•  XXZ 

A  1  ft* 
•  hXO 

OTA 

01  2 
.  ux  ^ 

5Qfi* 

.0X9*1 

-.041 

1  Aft 
.  xoo 

-  07A 

•  .13^ 

.179 

•  u 

•  O  JH 

-  037 

OA! 

.214 

-.126 

-.225 

xou 

.    Q71  # 
~  r  O  /  X 

—  ni  ^ 

.  UX3 



ns9 

 P""!  

.1.31 

.864* 

.002 

-.050 

.  026 

.  065 

"in 

-.055 

■  .041 

C069 

.057 

.105 

-.022 

.oia 

.080 

.003 

.916* 

.126 

.047 

.053 

.033 

-.018 

-.006 

.049 

.040 

.774* 

.116 

7.042 

-.095 

-.015 

-.061 

-.020 

.023 

-.065 

'.890* 

.065 

.082 

.157 

.078 

.020 

-.016 

.038 

.104 

-.911* 

-.065 

-.0  79 

-.125 

-.100 

.008 

.021 

-.026 

.005 

.911* 

.065 

.079 

.125 

.100 

-.008 

-.021 

.026 

-.00^ 

Uem 

39  Attitude  -  Authority 

40  Att.  -  Interper»<$nal 

.  Relations 

41  Atv.  -  T^sk  Achievenent 

43  Agression  -  Stance 

44  Aggression  -  Engagement 

45  Aggression  -  Coping  Eff. 
4i  Aggression  -  Neg.  Affect 

47  Aggress/on  -  Pos.  Affect 

48  Authority  -  Stance 

-49  Authority  Engagement 
* 

50  Authority  -  Coplag  Eff. 

51  Authority  -  Neg.  Affect 

52  Atithority  -  Hfeiitra]^^^ 

53  Authority  -  Pos.  A^ect 

54  Anxiety  -  Stance 

55  Anxiety  -  Ehgagement 

56  'Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff. 

57  Anxiety  -  Hcg.  Affect 
38  Anxletx  -  Kcutrml  Aff . 

0 
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STAGE  ,1  ^ 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

 —  i 

^      "  .  Loadings 
Factor  Factoi^ffactor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 

ADSTIH  -  10  Year  Olds  (continued)      -  ^  ^         4^5  6  ^  9*  10 


It— 

59 

Intarpersonal  Relations 

.039 

-.095 

.126 

.091 

-.005 

-.004 

.803* 

-.026 

.133 

.051 

-  St^ce  ^ 

60 

IPR  -  fogageaent 

.041 

-.008 

.275 

-.058 

-.030 

-.079 

.781* 

.093 

.065 

.008 

61 

IPR  -  Coping  Eff . 

.091 

.134 

.855* 

.168 

.0^0 

.000. 

.302 

.072 

.111 

.062 

62 

IPR  -  negative  Affect 

.099 

-.154 

-.945* 

-.189 

-.058 

.044 

-.024 

.001 

-.031 

-.017 

63 

IPR  -  Neutral  Affect 

.091 

.165 

.937* 

.186 

.054 

-.036 

.066 

-.006 

.011 

.011 

64 

4 

IPR  -  Positive  Affect  ♦ 

.101 

-.125 

.081 

.031 

.040 

-.100 

-.519* 

.060 

.248 

.074 

65 

Task  Achievenent  -  Stanch 

.077 

.081 

.045 

.009 

.946* 

.007 

-.024 

.023 

.020 

.036 

66 

Task  Ach.  -  Engagement 

.119 

.016 

.026 

-.081 

.829* 

-.114 

-.038 

-.034  • 

-.086 

.175 

67 

Task  Ach.  -  Coping  Eff. 

.101- 

.051 

.0721.'' 

.067 

.9*6* 

.054 

-.012 

.032 

.103 

-.104 

68 

Task  Ach.  -  Meg.  Affect  - 

.078 

-.059 

-.215 

-.339 

-.287 

.367 

-.115 

-.117 

-.322 

.481' 

69 

Task  Ach.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.083 

.065 

.151 

.162 

-.867* 

.051 

.051 

a  78 

-.268 

70 

Task  Ach.  -  Pod.  Affect  - 

.026 

-.023 

.048 

.192^ 

.099 

.854* 

.071 

.073 

.145 

-.213 

j  • 


f  The—  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  vi^e  usgd  to  constmie^la  unit  velghtec 
•core  for  each,  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation.  ^ 
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:  '  Table  2 

STAGE.  Ill  ♦ 

SEHTENCE  CQMPLETICm  • 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
AUSTIH  -  10  Year  Olds  .  •  ■  ^  ^  7  8  9  10 

lisi  7'  '  '  ■■  

64  Task  Achleveaent-Attltu 
^5  "f.A.  -  Stance 
66  T. A.  -  Engageoent 
6J  T.A.  -  Ald/Advlce 

68  T.A.  -  Coping  Effect 

69  T.A.  -  Hostile  Affect 

70  T.A.  -  Depressive  Aff.  ' 

71  T.*A.  -'Neutral  Aff. 

72  T.A.  -  Positive  Aff. 

73  laterpersonal  Helatlons 
I  Attitude 

»  -  Al.  «rtc.      .  .00,      .028      .  038V.049    -.020      .141      .044      .021  .0,4 

■«    'I"r     ,  1"  .-"3  .02,    -.102      .251  .251  .O^e-.S.' 

7»          -  D.pr...iv.  Aff .  -.257    -,  ,40     ,  077  .130,    -.445.    .1,7  -.107  -.065  -.399  293 

JO  1. 1.  -  neutral  Aff.     •  .719*     m       n«  1,= 

«  -  ,       ,    ,  ,         '      .  "   •  -r  •     -^^^  -1^5      .225    -.060  -,159  -.208  .170  -,015 

•1  X.S.  -  Fogltlve.Aff.  -,084    -.(ks    -061  n^-*      aTT      oc,  « 

•  ^                     '"^^  •  -^'o^T^^      -253  .009  .188  -.178  -^11* 


-.034 

-.040 

.069 

.160 

.082 

/  .064 

-.043 

-.094 

.508* 

-.032 

.051 

-.036 

.916* 

.010 

•  .003 

'  -.009 

.019 

.000 

.058 

.026 

.060 

.046 

.909* 

.030 

.069 

.012 

.041 

.030 

.025 

.064 

l045 

.101 

.872* 

-.063 

.069 

.060 

.137 

-.013 

.110 

.096 

.044 

.012 

.910* 

-.040 

.013 

.059 

.118 

.021 

.136 

.132 

.230 

-.28/ 

-.412* 

-.103 

.072 

.029 

.136 

.513* 

.052  . 

.092 

.152 

-.086  , 

-.458* 

-.045 

-.218 

.164 

.079 

-.206 

.032 

.242 

.079 

'  .266 

.660* 

.092 

.057 

-.115 

-.179 

-.300 

-.119 

-.340 

.090 

-.064 

-.291 

.022 

.132 

-.044 

.126 

.323 

.216 

.411* 

.057 

.Ci26 

.108 

-.032 

-.131 

,.115 

-.014  • 

.034 

.648* 

.028 

ERIC 


STAGE  III 


T«bl*  2,(eoQtlnu8d) 
AP8TBI 10  Tear  01d> 


SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loading© 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factbr  Factor 
1  2  3.4  5  .  6 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
7  8     '     9  10 


82  Authotlty^^ttltude 

.092 

-.022 

.008 

.252 

-.055 

.209 

-.148 

-.068 

.647* 

.127 

83  Auth.  -  Stanea 

.165 

.080 

.017 

.103 

;419* 

.603* 

-.038 

.155 

-.059 

.011 

84  Auth.  ^  En^gaaant 

-.070 

.119 

-.023  - 

-.016 

.028 

.806* 

.063 

.009 

.268 

-.-016 

85  Aoth.  •  Ald/Advlca 

-.035 

.149 

.004 

.119 

.074 

.794* 

.086 

-.024 

^.156 

-.089 

86>ath.  -  Coping  Eff . 

.029 

.115 

.074 

.110 

.687* 

.576* 

.045 

-.211 

.099 

87  Auth.  -  Hoatila  Aff . 

-.105 

-.104 

-.026  - 

-.161 

-.213 

-.190 

-.068 

^7* 

-.090 

-  213 

88  Attth.  -  Depraaa.  Aff. 

'.044 

-.028 

-.126 

.040 

-.812* 

-.058' 

.004 

-.139 

.097 

,061 

89  Attth.  f  Hautral  Aff. 

90  Attth.  ^  Poaitiva  Aff 1 

..053 
-.104 

.092 
.075 

.119  / 

.olir 

.087 
.007 

.812* 
-.011 

.182 
.055 

.067 
-/205 

-.327 
.053 

-.030 
.194 

.122 

.  X*f  X 

91  iyaxiaty  -  Attituda 

-422 

.081 

-.075 

.131 

-.067 

-.068" 

-Vl40 

.025 

.-316 

-.471* 

92  Anx.  -  Stanca 

-.02a 

.856* 

.115  - 

.068 

.01*3 

.128 

.004 

.248 

-.021 

-.079 

93  Aiui.,-^^Kgaea9iant  . 

.064 

.828* 

.039  - 

.060 

-.103 

.138 

.169 

-.131 

,019 

.086 

94  Aax.  -  Ald/Advlca 

.064 

.827* 

.030  - 

.093 

-.137 

.146 

.147 

-.137 

^a^.7 

.085 

95  Anx«  -  Coping  Eff. 

-.025 

.879* 

.107 

.037 

.019 

.063 

-.097 

.169 

.m. 

^080- 

96  Aax.  -  Hoatila  Aff. 

-.156 

-.228 

-.047  - 

.167 

.016 

.021 

.108 

-.011 

-.003 

-.713*  . 

97  Anx.  -  Dapraativa  A£f • 

.127 

-.731* 

-.033  - 

.054 

-.321 

.047 

.077 

-.089 

.011 

.254 

98  tgpL.     RautraJ  Aff. 

-.001 

."700* 
.169 

.009 

.138 

.274 

-.115 

-.075 

-.226 

..013 

.168 

99  Anx.  -  ?oaitiva  Aff. 

-.047 

.092 

.011 

.ail 

.121 

-.109 

.609* 

r.040 

.020 
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*  '  '         .      STAGE  III'    •  •*  • 

SENTENCE  •COMPLETION 

Trt>l«    2  (continued)  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factof Victor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 

APSHH  -  10  Tear  01d«    .      ^  ^  ^  ^  9 .  10 

Itmm 

100  Aggression  -  Stance 

101  Agg.  -  Engagenent 

102  Agg.  -  Aid/Advice 

103  Agg.  -  Coping  Effect 

104  Agg.  -  Hostile  Aff. 

105  Agg.  -  Depressive  Aff. 

106  Agg.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

107  Agg.  -  Positive  Aff. 


.020 

.090 

■ 

.140 

•  uo^ 

.  1  Jj 

.  749* 

-.075 

-.145 

.017 

.037 

.036 

.C^8 

.728* 

-.082 

.098 

.575* 

.007 

-.101 

-.015 

.111 

.020 

.053 

.703* 

-.04^ 

.038 

.590* 

.013 

-.049 

-.039 

.176 

.020 

.005 

.926* 

.026 

.053 

.074 

-.022 

.131 

.005 

-.139 

.09*9 

.'013 

-.870* 

-.044 

-.080 

.229 

.011 

-.131 

-.069 

-.127 

-.264 

.007 

.108 

-.136 

.242^ 

-.265 

.222 

-.243 

.183 

.204 

.009 

-.023 

.825* 

.*b89 

-.007 

-.118 

-.113 

.219 

-.015 

-.100 

.037 

.059 

.037 

.127 

-.154 

.008 

.069 

.161 

.062 
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Table  3 

ITEM  COMPARISOW  FOR  AUSTIN  10  TEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  'l  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

(Factor  Loadings) 

I  II  III*  IV  ^   V  VI 

AOSTIH  Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stag< 

I        III         1         III  ^      I         III         I    .     Ill         I       Mil         I  III 

Itetor  Bo.  1224  314  6  53 

64  Task  Achleveacnt  -  Attitude 

.95  ^.92 

r 

.83  .91 
.87 


65  TA 

Stance 

66  TA 

EngagiHirat 

Aid/Ad^ce 

»67  TA 

68  TA 

Coping  Eff • 

»69  TA 

Hostile  Aff « 

►70  TA 

Depress.  Aff« 

71  TA 

Neutral  Aff. 

72  TA 

Positive  Aff . 

> 


73  Interpersonal  Relations 

-  Attitude  , 

74  IPR  -  Stance  (.13)  .87 

75  IPR  -  Engageinent  (.27)  .91 
►76  IPR  -  Aid /Advice  ^  '  . 91 
^  IPR  -  Coping  Eff.  .  .86  .94 
►78  lEt-  Hostile  Aff.  -.^5  -.64 
►79  IPR  -  Depress.  Aff. 

80  IPR  -  Neutral  Aff.  "  .9^  .72 
81'  IPR.  -  Positive  Aff. 


.95  .91 
C-.29)  -.41 
-.46 
(.18)  .66 
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Table  3  _  _ 

(continued  ) 

»  * 

I  II  III        ^  IV  V 

UISTIH  Stage    Stage-  St^ge    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

'I         III         I         III         I         III         I        -III        '  I  III 

factor  ^o.  1  2  2  4-3.1  H  %  5-  3 


Authority  -.Attitude  .  ' 

Auth.  -  Stance  *  "  .42  .60 

Auth.  *-  Engagement  .  '  .50  .81 

Auth.  -'Aid/Advice  "  '  ^    '  .79 

Auth*  -  Coping \Eff.    %     .  .83  .58 

Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff.  -.87  (-.19) 

Auth»  -  Depress.  Aff. 

Auth*  -  Neutral  Aff.  .86  (.18) 

Auth.  -  Posijtive  Aff. 

Anxiety  -  Attitude  J 

Anx.  -  Stmce  "  .92  .86 

Aax.  -  Engageaent  .77  .83 

Anx.  -  Ald/Advlce.    '  .83 

Anx.  -  Copi^ng  Eff.  ;89       .88  ^  ' 

tex.  -  Hostile  Aff.  -.91 

Anx.  -  Depressive  Aff.  -.73 

Anxi-  Neutr«3r  Aff..        .91  .70 

Anx.  *  Positive  Aff. 
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Table  3 
(continued  ) 

9 

I 

AUSTIN                                    Stage  Stage 

I  III 

II 

Stage 

I 

Stage 

III 

III 

Stage 

I 

Stage 

III 

W 

^    .IV  V 
Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 

I         III         I  III 

Factor  ifo.  12 

2 

4 

3 

1  • 

4^6          5  3 

100  Aggression  -  Stance 

.60 

(-.02) 

0 

101  Agg.  -  Engagement 

•  49 

.73 

n02  Agg.  Ald/Advlce 

.70 

• 

103  Agg.  -  Coping  Eff . 

.92 

.93 

**104  Agg.  -  Hostile  Aff.  ^ 

-.91 

-.87 

M105  Agg.  -  Depress.  Aff. 

*I06  Agg.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.83 

* 

107  Agg.  -  Positive  Aff. 

f  f\A\ 

*  •  • 

A 

• 

TBil  variable  vas  only  present  ^n  t^e  ^tafe  III  Ittstnimenr.-  

**    In  the  Stage  I  instruaent^  feoth  Hostile  and  Depressive -Affect  were 

• 

scored  as  one  variable  — 
"Negative  Affect." 

ir  - 

ERIC                       V  ^^3^^ 
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* 

* 

• 

..Table  4 
•STAGE  I 

• 

1 

* 

• 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

\ 

AUSTIN  -  10  YEAR  OLDS 

Factor  11^ 
Loading 

Factor  12 
Loading 

Jactor  13 
Loading 

Factor  14 
Loading 

Factor  15 
Loading  ^ 

Factor  16 
Loading 

Items 

^  \ 
/ 

14  Altruism 

O  0  Q 

-.054 

.  .746* 

-.013 

15  Esthetics 

►  016  -g 

.  .144 

.001' 

-.860* 

-.119 

.073 

16  Independent 

17  Management 

-.040  / 
-.080 

.281 
.123  ** 

.045 
-.823* 

.443* 

A 

-.101 

-.138 
.137 

.397* 
.069 

18  Saccesi 

-.063* 

.478* 

-.248 

*  .338 

-.490* 

-.040 

19  Self-Satlsfaction 

-.045 

.05V 

.100 

.153 

. .646*' 

.102 

20  Intellectual 

.806* 

-.118 

.057 

-.004 

.142 

.108 

Stimulation 


n 

Creativity 

\.179 

-.731* 

-.032 

.086 

-vl79 

-.166 

22 

Security—-   

-.247   

.327 

 ^329  . 

.32.6. 

.  -.150  _ 

23 

Prestige 

-.254 

-.471* 

.  -.048 

.002 

-.589* 

.249 

24 

Economic  Returns 

-.421* 

-.092 

.102 

.030 

.  -.635* 

.076'. 

25_ 

SMrroundlngs 

.007 

.414* 

.574* 

-.227 

.0^ 

.097 

26 

Associates 

-.235 

.054 

/37>-v, 

.408 

.387 

.434* 

27 

Variety 

.835* 

-.040 

'J009 

-.033 

.069 

.009 : 

28 

Follow  Father 

-.178 

-.050 

.064 

,  .091 

.  .016 

•  -.862* 

*    These  variables  had  a  factor  loading 
veighted  score  for  each  factor.  See 


of  .40  or  better 
text  for  ^urth^r 

.822 


and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit 
explanation,  ^ 


-4 


^kOSTIH  -  10  Year  Olds 


Factor  S,l 
Loading 


.    Table  5 
'stage  III 

OCCUPATIOWAL  VALUES 

Itor  12  Factor  13 
Loafing       Load Ing 


14  AttrtHra  ^ 

15  iil!|»tijfs 

16  '"Independence- 

17  Neiiagctfient 
Tft  Siicceaa 

19  Sed-^atlsfactio^ 

20*intellictunl^  ,  '  ' 
Stiaulatlon 

21  Crf  aUvltjL 

22  Security 

23  ^ijltfise 
244SimRljp  Returna 
25  8urroun<iiiitg)i^  ' 
1z6  ^eoclatea  .  ] 
27  Variety 
28'  Follow  FathiflP 


Factor  14  j^actor  15  Factor. 16 
Loading       Loading  •  Loading 


'  .004 
.067 
-.771* 
.-.703* 
-.544 
,  .:221  . 
*  .275 


1    ■  ■.■*-■ 


■•.593* 
.706* 

-.217 
.004 
.636* 
,  .^38 

-.132 

-.049 


.430* 

.017 
-.002 
-.018 
"  .164 
-•.243 
'  .330 

I 

.073 


*  tb*se  'variables  had  a  factor  loading 
mmimfrt*  for  each  factor.    See  text  f6r 


of  .40  or  better  and 
further  explanation. 


were  uspd  to  construat  a  uni?*weightted 
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_  *  .  "fable  6  ' 

FACTOR  ^MPARISON  FOR  AUSTIN  10.  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 
"    • .    .  '   ^  ; 


Factors  '       Factor  11    Factor  12    Fa^or  1 


STACE  I 


Similar  factor^^' 
Identical  factors 


ERIC  / 


T    A    G    E    ^  III 


5    Facto.r  14    Factor  15    Factor  16 

1 


-.13  .07 


11  "  •              .53  •       -.55  .         .'^7  .50 

12  .29.  ^13  '-.75  '  (  .43  ^  -.05  '  ^-.40 
"  .  --^5  \  .52'  .40  .63  -.18  -.13 
1*  -05  ^.ae  .08  .21              .97**  .02. 

.  '          .71  .63  .17  -.21         '   -.05  .17 

1^            )  ■  .  --10  -05  -.34  _         .28            -.05  .89* 


Table  7 


ITEM  COMPARISOW  FOR  ADSTIN  10  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  l"  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

(Factor  Loadings) 


AUSTIN 
Factor  Mo. 


'  VI       ,        -  A^^ 

Stage  Stage^  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage 
-i  cHl  I   -     III         I         III         I         III         I      "  HI         I  III 


14 


15 


16 


re 


^S6 

•;.44 


14  Altruism 

15  Esthetics 

16  Independence 

17  Management 

18  Stiecess 

19  Self-Satlsfaction 

20  Intell.  Stlaula. 

21  Creativity 
2,2  Security 

23  Prestige 

24  Econoinlc  Returns 

25  Surrou^ings 

26  Associates 

27^  Variety 

28  Tollow 

Father 


-.82 

'R02)* 


.40  (.08) 


(.34)  .59 


.43 
(.01) 
-.86 


(.09) 
.44 
-.94" 


*  These  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  corresponding'  loading  for  each  country  on  those  variables  thai 
were  not  used  in  the  unit  weighted  scores,  but  lead  significantly  in  one  country. 


•  I 


*     Table  9 
STAGE  I 

SOCIAL  attitx/des  xnventory' 


AUSTIN  -•  10 'Year  Olds 


Sub-Scores. 

1  Active  Coping 

2  Passive  •Coping 

3  Active  Defensive 

4  Passive  Defeyive 


Loadings 
Fagtor  17    Factor  18 


.814* 
.845* 
-.142 
.216 


-.010 
.063  - 
.822* 

■  .788* 


/ 

r 


/ 


•  / 


*  These  variables  bad  a  facjcojr  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  useil 

to  Construct  a  wilt  weighted  score  for ^eacH  Taa^or.    See  tfext  for 
further  Bxplanat Ion.'   "  '      •  .  / 

■■  ■      '         •  7 


7 
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Table  10 


STAGI_III. 


^  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES . INVENTORY 


AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds 


Factor  Loading 


Sub-Scores  /  ^ 

37  Task  Achievement 

38  Authority^ 

39  Aggression 

40  Interpersonal  tela t ions 

41  Anxiety 


/ 


Factor  ^17 
.546* 
.692* 
.698* 
.749* 
.350 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were 
use0  to  construct  a  itnit  weighted  score- for  each  factor.  See 
text  for  further  explanation. 
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Table  11 

CO?gAgISOH,  Of  FACTORS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 


AUSTIM 


10  Year  OXdt  

"cbwtioh  factors" 


ll«w  Factor     Factor    Stag«  I    Scage  llF  ^ 
Deslgnatloa    Abbrc-    Design  Deslg- 
 vlation  nation      nation  WA?g 


.  1 

* 

C(SC) 

1*  2* 

C(SC) 

2             4  . 

in 

C(SC) 

3  1 

IV 

C(SC) 

4  6 

%  V 

C(SC) 

5  3 

VI 

OVAL 

14  15 

A 

OVAL 

16  16 

VHIQVE  FACTORS 

C(SC) 

6 

C(SC> 

7 

C(SC) 

8 

CASC) 

9 

C<SC) 

10 

C<SC) 

5 

« 

C(SC)^ 

7 

8 

C(SC} 

9 

C($C) 

10 

OVAL 

U 

OVAL 

12 

OVAL 
OVAL 

13 
U 

^AL 

11 

'  OVAL 

U 

OVAL 

13 

Copes  vich  Anxiecy 
Copes  with  Aggression 

Cope*  9ich  Interpersoaa^  tei^lbns  ^ 
Copes  vlth  Authority  .    ,  ^ 

Copes  with  Task  Achieveaeot       ^  ' 

Doesn't  value  Esthetics.  (Values  Indcpendeve  and  Success)** 

Doesn'c  value  Following  Father's  Occupation.  (Values 
Independence,  Associates,  and  Variety.) 

Positive,  not  Neutral  Affecc  coward  Task  Achieveaent 


OVAL 


Copes  with  Interpersonal  Reladons  via  Seance  and  Engage- 
sent  t/Ethouc  Positive  Affect 

Positive  Attitudes  toward  Authority;  Interpersonal 
•  Relations,  *Ma4  Ta*k  Achiaveoent.      r         .  D  ^ 
Copes  wfth  Aggression  via  Stance  and  Engageaenc ,  c^es 
with  Authority  via  Stance.  « 

Copes  with  Authority  rla  Stanoe  wich  Positive  Affect  and 
with  Negative  Affect  toward  Task  Achievament. 
Copes  effectively  with  Authority  via  Stance,  wich 
neutral,  not  Depressive  Affect.    Also,  lack  of  Depressive 
Affect  Coward  Interpersonal  Relations. 

Copea  with  Aggression  via  Stance,  Eogageaent,  and  without 
|klnft  AArlce.  * 

ioarllo  Affact><««rd  Task  AchieveMnt  and  Authority; 
Positive  Affect  t^rd  Anxiety. 

Positive  Attitude  botmrd  Tssk  Achleveaeirrr<nterpersonal 
teUtiona»  and  Authority;  lack  of  Depresslve^Affect 
toward  Interpersoaal  Rclationa. 

Poaltivo  Affect  toward  Task^  Achieveaeot;  lack  of  Poait'ive  ' 
Attitode  coi^ard  Atthorlty  «ad  Anxiety;  lack  of  Boatiie 
Affect  toward  Anxiety.  ,  .  .  ^ 

Value*  Intellectual  Stlwdatloa  and  Variety;  dorso't  value 
tcoDoalc  tetuma^ 

Valuaa  $uctaaa  and*' Surroundings ;  doead't  value  Creativity  « 
and  Praatlge. 

Valuaa  Sarrouodinaa ;  daaan^t  value  KanagesMt^ 

Vaiaaa  Alcruiaai  and  Salf-Satiafactiott;  doaanft  ^tie 
fcocceaa,  l^oatiaa,  and  Scoooalc  Katunu. 
VUaaa  Altrulas  and  Intallactoai  Stlmaatioi;  doeso^t  velue 
Praatlta  and  Eionoalc  Ratuma. 

Valuea  8alf-Satiafaceioo»  Sacurity»  and  Surroundings; 
danan'.t  value  Creativity. 

Vnluea  Intallaetual  SHaulacion  and  Craatrlvlty;  doesn't 
vnlua  ladapandanea. 

Valuaa  Aaaoclataa;  doaaa*t  value^toaanapant. 


^  Tiaaa  ai^ban  appear  U  tim  Factor  Aaalyaft  Tables  1.  2,  4.  5. 
l*a  «arlailaa  la  paraftthaaM  only  appaar  la  ofta  of  the  lac  ton « 
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Table  12 

SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 

AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I  

*"  Probability 

 Vgyei'  

C(SC)1-I       F  <  M**    Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via 
'         ,     "     ♦      Stance  and  ^Engagement  with  Neutral,, 

not  Negative  Affect.  £  <  .003 

Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  ' 
Relations  with  Neutral,  not  Negative 
Affect.  .  *  p  <  .006 

.  I 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and 
Variety;  doesn't  value  Economic 


C(SC)3-IH    F  >  M 


OVAL  11     ^-  F  >  M 


Returns . 


OVAL  12 


F  >  M 


OVAL  14-rVI  F  <  M 
OVAL  15     ^  ?  >  M 

*ovAl  16-A     F  >  M 


Values  Success  and  Surroundings; 
d^sn't  value  Creativity  and 
Prestige. 

Values  Independence;  doesn^t  value 
Esthetics.     •  .     £  <  .00 


£j<  .001 
£  <  -02 


C(SAI)18 


F  '<  M 


Values  Altruism,  and  Self-Satis- 
faction; doesn't  value  Success, 
Prestige,  and  Economic. Returns.       £<  .001 

Values  Independence  and  Associates; 
doesn't  Follow  Father.  £<  *001 

Self-Report  of  Defensive  Coping   .   £<  .032 


*    8/18  (44%)  of  the  sigaificance  tests  were^aignificant  above  chance 
Tk±B  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf .  Godbout, 
Harstott^  Borlchp  Vaughan»  1977). 

F  •  FeMle  "  M     Male  *  \ 

^  »  An  identical  sex  difference  in  b^h  samples  (Stages  I  and  III). 

^     *  -  The  Sex  difference  pA  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  in  the 
other  sample. 

•  lk>  coayarable  instniaent  in  the  other  sample^ 
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table  13 
SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 


AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds  -^Stage  III 


Probability  ' 
Level 


C(SC)4-II       F  >  M**    Copes  effectively  witfi  Aggression    £  <  .002 


C(SC)5 


F  <  M 


C(SC)7 


OVAL  12 


F  >  M- 


dVAL  11  F  >  M 


F  >  M 


OVAL*  13  F  <  M 


OVAL  15-VI      F  <  M 


OVAL  16-A       F  >  M 


Copes  effectively  with  Authority 

via  Stance  with  Neutral  Affect 

toward  Authority/  and  without 

DepriBSsive  Affect  toward  Authority 

and  Interpersonal  Relations.  £<  .017 

Copes  with  Aggression  via  Stance, 
Engagement,  and  without  seeking      •£<  .052 

Advice  m 

Values  Altruism  and  Intellectual  * 

Stimulation;  doesa't  value  Prestige 

and  Economic  Return's.     *  p  <  .028 

Values  SjBlf-Satisf action,  Security, 
and  Surroundings;  doesn't  value 
Creativity.  -  -  /  £  <  -OOl 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation 
and  Creativity;  doesn't  value 
« Independence.  '  £  <  .051 

Values  Success;  doesn't  value 

Esthetics.  £  <  .001 

Values  Variety;  doesn't  Follow 

Father.  £  <  .001 


*   8/17  (47Z)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance 
This  indicates  these  results  were, not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout, 
Mai^on,  BorlchV«  Vaughan,  1977}^ 

F  -  FeMle    M  »  Hale 

1  ■  '  ' 

•  An  identical  sex  difference  in  both  samples  (Srages  I  and  III) 

*  ■  The  Sex ^difference  on  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  in  the 
other  sample. 
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Table  14 


SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES, 


r 


AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


Probability 
Level 


OVAL  13 
OVAL  i5 


L  >  M**    Values  Surroundings;  doesn't  v^lue 

Management*         ^  £  <  .037 


L  <  M 


8 


OVAL  16-A    L'>  M 


C  (SAX)  17 


X  (SAX)  18 


L  >  M 
L  >  M 


Values  Altruism  and  gelf-Satisfaction; 
doesn't  value  Success,  Prestige,  and 
Economic  Returns.  £  <.002 

Values  Independence  and  Associates; 

doesn't  Follow 'Father.  £    <.02  3 


Self-Report  of  Good  Coping 
Self'-Report  of  Defensive  Copiri^ 


£  <  .014 
£  <  .001 


*    5/18  (27Z)*of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston 
Borich,  Vaughm,  1977). 

**  1  «  Lower  Class    M  «  Middle  Class 

■  m  The^SES  difference  on  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  in  the  other 
sample • 

No  co^iarable  instrument  in  the  other  sample* 
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Table  15 
SIGNIFlCAlfT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 


AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Oldg  -  Stage  III 


Probability 
Level 


®0VAL'16-A       L  >  M**    Values  Variety;  doesn't  Follow 


Father.         ^  £  <  .001 

^C(SAI)17         L  >  M       Copes  e^Wtively  £<  -049 


*    ?/i7  (12Z)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  the  results  iiay^have  been  spurious  (cf .  Godbout, 
Marston,  Borich»  Vaughan,  1977) • 

**  L  «  Lower  Class    M  "  Middle  Class 

*  -  'fhe  SES  difference  on  this  factor  is  similar  to*one  in  the  other 
'  .  sasple. 

°  •  Ho  conparable  inQtriiment  in  the  other  sample. 
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Table  16a < 


Stage  I 


' AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds 

REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

/ 

CRITERION 

I  ReadinR  Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables: 

P, 

• 

P 

Multlplft-R 

.  ^ 

2  • 

R  Change 

C(SC)9 

5.56 

.019 

.15 

.02 

'  .02- 

OVAL  15 

8.85 

.003 

-.24 

.06 

.03 

OVAL  14-VI  7.37 

.007 

'.29 

.09 

.03 

.051 

.32 

.10 

.01 

*  ED  ASP 

27.95 

.001, 

.44  * 

.19 

.09 

*  OCC  ASP 

6.29 

.013- 

.46 

.22 

.02 

^  RAVEN 

45.1* 

.001 

•59 

.34 

.13 

*  BRS 

il.74>g 

.001 

•  Dl 

■  .  37. 

.03 

,*A<iditJLbiial 
« 

f 

Explanatory 

Variables : 

,  pr 

P 

r 

p 

C<SC)7 
°-CtSAI)18' 

/ 

• 

-.16^ 

.05 
.05 

^  •  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 
«  No  co«paraBle  inatruiBent  in  the  other  sample. 
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Table  16b. 
Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSIDK  FACTORS 


•AUSTIN  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Predixtor 
Variables : 

C(SC)9 
OVAL  15 


OVAL  14-VI- 


-OVAL  13 
^  Ed  Asp. 
^  OCC  ASP. 
^  RAVEN 
^  BRS 


Copes  with  Aggression  via  Stance  and  Engagement;  copes 
with  Authority  via  Stance. 

Values  Altruism  and  Self-Satlsfactlon;  doesn't  value 
Success  9  Prestige,  and  Economic  Retuj^ns. 
Values  Independence;  doesn't  yalue«isthetics • 

Values  Management;  doesn't  value  Surroundings. 

Educational  Aspirations 

Occupational  Aspirations 

Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

Behavior  Rating  Scale 


\ 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 
* 

C(SC)7     *  '  Copea  with  Intq||Bei?&onal  Relations  via  Stance  and 

Engagement  without  Posltl^Affect. 
C(S|Ll)18  •    Doc's  not  ^how  defensive  responding. 


•  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 
^  •  No .cpiq>af able  Instrument       tRe  other  sample. 

^  •  Factors  wMch  predict  negatively  are  described  In  terms  of  the 
behavior  thia  Indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  Cerma  vhcm,  in  some  other  analysis*  it  has  a  ^sltive 
predictive  vilue. 
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-  Table- JJa^_. 
Stage. Ill 


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

\  . 

AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds 

CRITERION: 

Reading 

Achievefcfent 

jrreoiccor 
Variables : 

F  ■ 

-  P 

Multiple  R 

«„2 
R 

R    Change'  ^ 

^C(SC)3-V 

15.60 

.001 

.  -28 

.08 

.08 

CCSC)1-III 

4.37 

.038 

.32 

.10 

.02 

OVAL  11 

5.01 

.026 

.36    .  • 

.13 

.02 

-OVAL  12 

2.91 

.09 

.37 

.14 

.01, 

-OVAL  13  / 

6. 34 

.013 

• 

-  .41 

.'17 

.03 

^  ED  ASP 

12.51 

.001 

.48 

.23 

.06 

^  RAVEN 

43.56 

.061 

.62-    i  ' 

.38 

.16. 

*  BRS 

21.35 

.001 

.67 

.45 

.07 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables; 
C(SC)2-J 


C(SAI)1 
^OCC  ASP 


,15 
.16 
.15 


.05 
.05 
.05 


*  •  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatoi|||Mfacto^cro8s  samples. 
°  -  No  ctMq>arable  instrument  *in  the  ^er  sample. 
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stage  III 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Reading  Achievement 


Preiictor 
Variables: 

C(SC)3-V  ^= 

C(SC)l-III  - 

aVAL  11 

-OVAL  12*'  ■ 

-OVAL  13 .  - 

%ED  ASP 

^  RAVEN 
^  BRS  . 


Copes  with  Task  Achievement 

Copes  wltho  Interpersonal  Rel^ione  ^ 

Value©  Altruism  ^n<i  Intellectual  Stimulation;  doesn't 
value  Prestige  and  Economic  Returns^ 
Values  Creativity;  doesn,'t  value  S^f-Satl^faction, 
Security,  and  Surroundings.  ^ 
Values  Independence;  doesn't  value  Intellectual 
Stimulation  and  Creativity. 

Edticational  Aspirations 

Raven  Progressive  ^iflatriccs 

Behavior  Rating  Scale, 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


CCSC)2^I 
^C(SAI)r7 


oca  ASP 


'm  Copes  *  with  Anxiety 
«    Shows  good*^fiopinX 

m    occupational  AspiJcBtlms 


•  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 
^  •  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  otller  sample. 

^  ■  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  In  terms  of  the 
behanrior  this  indicate*    The  fame  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terms  when,  in  some  ott^er  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  valoe. 
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TaBle  18*-. 
Stage  y'^ 


l^dditional  Explanatory  Variables: 


AUSTIN  ^10  Year  Olds 

■<& 

.  1 
CRITERION: 

Math 

Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables:. 

F 

i 

.p  : 

Multiple  R 

( 

Change^ 

4  . 

^  ED  ASP 

32.97 

..001  - 

.35 

« 

.12  ' 

OCC  ASP  * 

'5.08 

.025  ' 

.37 

.14 

.o\ 

*  RAVEN 

17.19 

.001 

.44 

..20 

.06 

BRS 

.09  ^ 

.765 

''.44 

• 

.20 

.00 

• 

1 

^  -  An  identltpa  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples, 
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.Table  18b. 
^  Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  "of  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

AUSriN  ~  10  Year  Dids    CRITERION;    Math  Achtevement 

Predictar  o 
Variables r 

ED  ASP  *  ^Educational  Aspiration 
OCC  ASP         Occupational  A^jdration 

i 

RAVEN  -    Raven  Progressive  Mattlces 

BRS  »    Bfhavior  Rating  Scale 


'  1 

«  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across-  samples. 


4* 
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Table  19a\ 

—  1 

• 

» 

^             Stage  III 

* 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

* 

AUSTIN  -  10 

'J 

Year  Olds              '           '        CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables: 

'  F                   p          Multiple  R/ 

2  2 
R          R  Chqipge 

C(S&)3-V 

'4.>5v  s,^^  .031     '  .160 

.026  .026 

ED  ASP 

4.11^        \,004  .218 

.048  .022, 

• 

J           RAVEN  , 

31.91              .001  .439 

14.65              .001      '  ,504 
• 

'   .192  .145- 
.254  .062 

— 

• 

? 

• 

r 

No  Additional  Variables: 

• 

*    -    ,  . 

* 

^     An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 

% 

J 

m 
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Table  19b « 
Stage  III 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION :    MaXh  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables: 


C(SC)3-y  Copes  with  Task  Achievement 


ED  ASP 

Graven 

^BRS 


•  Educational ^Aspiration 

•  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

•  Behavior  Rating  Scales 


« *An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  saopl^s 
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Table  2Qa. 
Stag^  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Grade  Point  Average 


JPredictor 
Variables: 


C(SC)9 

6.A1 

.012 

OVAI^  15 

11.40. 

.JOdl 

ASP.  . 

10.80 

.001 

OCC  ASP 

5.36 

.021 

Graven 

62.74 

.0(51 

112 .72 

.001 

tTlultlple  R 


.26 
.33 
.36 
.56 
.73 


.03 
.07 
.11 

.31 
.53 


R  Change 
•  .03 
.04 
•  04  . 
.02 
.18 
•.22 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables ; 

 EI  

°V:(SAI)18,. 


■.17 


.05 


>  An*  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  sainples 
•  No  comparable  instrunent  in  the  other  sample  "  ' 


4 


Table  20b. 
Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESS^fON  FACTORS 


AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds 


Predictor 
Variables: 

C(SC)9 

r 

OVAL  15 


/CRITERION:  Grade  Ptoirtt  Average 


ED  ASP 

OCC  ASP 

i  \ 
RAVEN 

^BRS 


»  ,  Copes  with  Aggression  via  Stance  and  Engagement;  copes 

with  Authority  via  Stan(^. 
»    Values  Altruism  and  Self-Satlsfactlon;  doesn't  value 
Succes^)  Prestige,  and  ^conomic  Returns. 

%»    Educationa-l  Aspiration, 

*    Occupational  Aspiration 


»    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 


»    Behavior  Rating  Scaled' 


1 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


-C(SAI)18*-    Does  not  show 


ive  Behavior 


«  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples  v 
°  «  Ho  «oflparable  Instruittent  in  the  other  saaple  ^  ^ 

*  -  Factors  ^Ich  pr^ict  negat  j.vely  are  described  in  teras  of  -they 
Mdivior  thia  Indicates.    The  sme  factor  «ay  be*  described  in 


oppoaite  tersa  when,  in  mome  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  valae*  •     ^  ' 


\ 
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TahU  21a. 
Stage  III 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION;  Grade  Point  A\^rage 


Predictor 
Variables: 

p 

P 

Multiple  R 

2 

R 

„2  _ 

R  Change 

C(SC)3-V 

7.45 

.007 

.    '  .199 

.040 

.Q40 

C(SC)1-III 

.5.29 

.023 

.259 

.067^ 

• 

.028 

OVAL  11 

3.17 

.077 

.289 

,084 

.016 

OVAL  16-A 

4.35 

.038 

.325 

.106 

.022 

Graven 

29.26 

^  .001 

.483 

.233 

.128 

^BRS 

29.88 

.001 

.587  . 

« 

.345 

.112 

• 

(iReconsidered) 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


ASP 


.14 


.05 


"  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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Table  21b. 
Stage  III 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


MSTIN  -  10  Year  o(ds 


CRITERION;  Grade  Po;lnt^verage 


ntX\ 


Predlqtor 
Variables : 

C(SC)3-V 

C(SC)1-III 

OVAL  11 


OVAL  16-A 


RAVEN 
^BRS 


■  Copes  with  Task  Achievement 

«    Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relation^ 

«    Values  Altruism  and  Intellectual  Stimulation;  doesr^ 
value  Prestige  and  Economic  Returns. 

■  Values  Variety;  doesn't  value  Following  Father's 
Occupation. 

*    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

■  Behavior  Rating- Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


ED  ASP        «    Educational  Aspiration 


-  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  «aiiiple8 
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Table  22 
PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 
AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stagfe  I  \ 


•Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement  CPA 

Aptitude  (unique)  .    .  12.6%'  5.8%  18.2% 

« 

Coping/Motivation  (unique)  14.0%,  10.4%  5.9% 


Total 


34.2% 


19.6% 


31.2% 


AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


A|)titude    (unique)  '  15.5% 

Coping/Motivation  (unique)  14.8% 

Total  V  -  '^.i^ 


14.5%      >  12.8% 
2.6%  6 . 5% 


19.2% 


23.3% 


Table  23 
^RRELATIONS  AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 
AUSTIN  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I      ~  '   

Reading  Achievemejit    Math  Achievement 
Reading        ^  ^  :  .  —.  X, 


Math 
GPA 


.48 
.63 


.30 


JSTIN  -  10\Year^01ds  -  Stage  III 
Reading 

Math,  '  .47 

qPA  *         f    .  .59 


,46 
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AUSTIN  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns  *  -i 
associated  with  achievement  in  Austin  14  year  old  students  from  the 
1965  (Stage  I)  and  1968  (Stage  III)  samples.     The  results  include 
factor  analyses  of  the  coping/motivational  instruments;  Sentence 
Completion,  Occupational  Values,  Views  of  Lifev  and  "the  Social  Attitudes 
Inventory.    TheTjactor  comparison  findings  are  presented,  indicating 
the  degree  of  J  correspondence  between  the  two  samples  o"f  Austin  students. 
N^t,  sex  at^  socioeconomic  status  differences  are  described.  Finall5^> 
the  regression  analyses  are  delineated ,  in  order  to  show  the  specific 
factors  that  predict  and  explain  achievement  for  these  students. 

•FACTOR  ANALYSES 

Sentence  Completion 

Factor  analyses  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted,  for 
both  Stages  I  and  III,  in  ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  respective  variancfes.    These  variables  grouped 
primarily  according  to^behavior  areas^  e.g.,  aggression  variables  load- 
ing on  one  factor,  aethority  variables  on  another.     The  Stage  I 
analysis  appears  in  Table  1.     There  are  fiv^general  factors:  coping 
with  aggression,  authority,  anxiety,  interpersonal"  relations,  and  tast 
achievement.     All  include  -neutral,  not  negative  affect  in  the  respective 
behavioral  area,  except-  for  task  achievement,  in  which , affect  variable^ 
loaded  on  separate  factors.    Unit  weights  were  constructed  using  those 
variables  having  a  factor  loading  (>^  .40).    For  example,  factor  1  , 
consists  of  all  f ive yflariables  that  define  coping  with  ajixiety. 
Factors  6^10  alM  teAded  to  have  variable  loadings  groupjed  accojrding 
sub-aspects  of  t!%  behavioral  areas.    The  5tage  III  factor  ana/y-^is 
(Table  2)  yielded  tlie  same  tendencies,  with  five  major  coping,  factors  ^ 
corresponding  to  five  behavioral  areas.  . 

As  these  factors  appeared  to  be  yielding  similar  results,  a  compari^ 
of  the  first  five  primary  factors  was  examined  (see  Table  3).    These  - 
factors  are  highly  similar,  with  respective  percentages  *of  conuBon 
variableycross  stages  of  SOJETfiOZ,.  100%,  60%,  and  75%.    Some  of*  the 
i^riablMMiich  did  not  load  higher  than  .40  on  both  stages  nonetheless 
were  qui#E  similar.    While  the  j[>rogram  RELATE  could  not  be  run  due  to 
slightly  different  numbers  of* variables  in  the  two  stages,  these  five 
factors  are  considered  "identical,"  and  appear  to  indicate  a  stable 
"Austin"  construct  system  at  age  14,  that  defines  coping  skills  in  each 
of  the  five  areas,  separately. 

Occupational  Values 

Factor  analyses  of  the  Occupational  Values  variables  yielded  six 
factoi^       both  Stajges  I  and  III.,    Once  again,  variables  having  a 
factor  loading  >^  .io  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for 
each  factor  (see  results  in  Tables  4  and  5). 
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A.  coDsparisdn  of  the  Occupational  Values  factors,  according  to 
the  RELATE  factor  comparison  method,  is  represented  in  Table  6. 
It  can  be  seen  that  one  of  the  six  factors  was  ''identical,"  having 
a  cosina  of  .9  or  better  (interpreted  similar  tp  a  correlation 
coefficient)?  and  four  more  were  "similar"  (cosine  >^  .8).     Table  7 
depicts  that  item  comparison  of  th.  se  four  factors  across  the  two 
stages.     The'  results  of  this  comparison  indicated  strong  similarity 
in  constructs  across  time  for  Austin  14  year  old  students. 

Views  of  J-^if  e 

The  View9  of  Life  instrument  5Jas^-tts^d^n  1  y  in  Stage  III.  The 
factor  analysis  of  these  variables  yielded  eight  fact-ors  and  is 
depicted  in  Table  8. 

Social  At titudes  inventory 

The  factor  analysis  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAT)  for 
Stage,  I  is  illustrated  in  Table  9.     This  is  a  self-report  measure  of 
coping  effectiveness.     Two  factors  emerged:     ineffective  or  defensive  - 
responding,  and  positive  coping.        '  • 

In  Stage  III,  the -SAI  was  an  entirely  different  quest ionnaire>*»¥f^ 
factor  analysi9»  is  shown  in  Table  id.  and  one  factor  emerged.  ' This 
factor  reported  effective  coping  across  all  five  behavioral  areas. 

SUMMARY-OF  FACTOR  .COMPARISONS  ACROSS  SAMPLES  .  >"    '  ' 

The  summary  of  the  comparison  of  all  factors  from  the  first  and 
second  samples  is^prj^sented  ^in  Table  11,     The  comparison  was  made 
between  the  Sentence^ Completion  and  Occupational  Values  instruments 
which  -were  administered  to  both  samples.     (The  SAT  was  re-designed  for  ' 
^the  second  sample/)    Table  II  d^cribe^  the  general  comparability  of 
the  factor,  stx.uctures  across  theUwo  samples/    If  a  factor  in  one 
sample  had  n6  correspor>d ing. f act Ar  in  t^e  other  sample,  the  factor 
retained  it^  original.  de|ign3tion\    For  example,  the  Sentence  Completion 
factor  C(SC)6  of  Stage  I  bad  no  comparable  factor  in  the  second  stage. 
If,  however,"  a  factor  did  have  a  comparable  factor  in 'the  other  sample, 
it  received  a  new  designation. 

The  coraparist>n  of  the  Sentence  Completion  factors  was  made  m  the 
basis  of  the  factpr  content' which  was  described  earlier.     The  five 
primary  factors  are  very  similar  and  are  referred  to  as  "identical"  ,  ' 
factors.    These  factors  received  a  Roman  numeral  deslgnatfon  as 
indicated  In  Table  11.  - 

The  Occupational  Values  instrument  was  compared  with  thfr  EELATE 
factor  comparison  method.     Four  of  these  factors  are  called  "similar" 
(RELATE  value  of  ,80  to  .QQ)  they  received  an  alphabetic  designation. 
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For  example,  similar  factor  "A"  consisted  of  original  factors  OVAL  ^ 
12  in  Stage  I  and  OVAL  13  in  Stage  III.    New  factor  "VI"  designated" 
the    identical    OVAI/ factor.    The. unique  factors  in  each  sample  are 
listed  below  these.  .  ■»  ^ 

In  the  Austin  14  year  old  sample,  the  first-  five  Sentence  Completii 
factoi's  were  identical  across  stages.    There  was  one  identical  and  four 
^n!?      ^  ^^'^tors  in  the  Occupational  Values  comparison.     These  results 
indicated  that  the  factor  structures  in  the  two  samples  were  similar  ' 
in/most  respects.    The  coping  and  feotivation  dimensions  represented  by 
th|se  factors  remained  stable  across  time  in  the  Austin  14  year  old 
pojhilation. 

SEX  IV^FFERENCES 

Stage  I  differences  are  listed  In  Table  12,     Males  tended  to 

cope  more  effectively  with  anxiety  and  task  achtevement .  Females 
however,  had  more  positive  attitudes  toward-task  achievement,  as  well 
as  toward  authority  and  interpersonal  relations.  Parade^cicallv 
ffemales  expressed  both  more  positive  and  more  negativfaf f ect  toward 
task  achievement.    .They  were  mo.re  femotional  about  achievement,  overall. 
It  might  be  said.     In  a  work  setting,  males  placed  greater  value  on 
success,  prestige,  economic  returns,  security,  and  following  father's 
occupation.     Females,  on  the  other  hand,  more  "highly  valued  altruism, 
Self-satisfaction,  intellectual  stimulation,  variety,,  and  esthetics. 

In  Stage  III,  males  coped  .more -effectively  with  anxiety  and 
aggression,  but  females  were  better  copers  in  the  areas  of  interpersonal 
relatione  and  authority.     Males  had  more  positive  attitudes  toward  task 
achievement  .and  less  positive  affect  toward  aggresion.    females  reported 
better  overall  coping  .on  the  self -report  tSAI)  measure.,'  In  work,  males 
more  highly  valued  success,  prestige,  economic  returns,. and  following 
father  s  occupation,  whereas  fettles  placed  greater  value  on  altruism, 
self-satisfaction,  and"  associates. 

There  were  two  factprs  which  showed  similar  .s^x  differences  across 
stages.    Males  cope^  more  effectively  with  anxiety  in  both  samples. 
Identical  OVAL  factor  VI  showed  that  in  Austin,  14  year  old'  males 
consistently  placed  mbre  value  on  extrinsic  corfcerns  of  success,  prestigt 
and  economic  returns,  whereas  females  more  highly  valued  work  in  which 
they, could  help  others  and  find  self-satisfaction.  ' 

i " 

SES  DIFFERENCES  „  • 


^^^^  ^  social  class  differences  are  listed  in  Tai>ie  14.,  Although 
middle-clas^ students  coped  more  effectively  with  inf efpersonal  relations 
the  lower  class  reported  less  defensive  behavior  on  the  SAI.     In  work,  • 
mfadle-cla|s  students  placed  greater  value  on  managepient  and  following 
father  s  o<icupaeion,  whereas  the  lower  class  more  highly  valued  security, 
surroundings,  associates,  intellectual  stimulation,  and  variety 


A       In  Stage  III  (Table  15)^  only  three  of  twenty-five  tests  showed 
social  class  differences,  a  nuinber  that. could  be  due  to  chance. 
Lower-class  students  coped  more*  effectively  with 'aggression  and  more 
highly  valued  security  and  surroundings  in  a  work  setting.  The 
middle  class,'  on. the  other  hand,  placed  greater  value  on  management 
and  expressed  a  more  internal  locus  of  control,,  as  well  as  a  greater 
preference  for  emotional  expressivity. 


There  was  one  social  class  difference  common  to  both  stages. 

Middle-class  students  placed  greater  value  on  management,  while,  the 
lower  class  more  highly  valued  -  security  and  pleasant  surroundings.  In 

general,'  SES  differences  were  at  a  minimum  in  these  Austin  lA  year  old 
samples. 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES  ^  ^ 
Reading  Ach^ievement 

Predictors  of  reading  achievement  for  Stage*!  are  listed  in* Tables 
16a  and  16b»     Good  readers  tended  to  cope  well  with  aggression.  They 
reported  less  defensive  behavior  on  the  SAI  and"  were  rated  higher  by 
their  peers  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale.    Good  readers  also  expressed 
more  posi^^f^Pe,  not  neutral,  affect  toward  task  achievement  than  poorer  \ 
readers.     In  Vork,  these  students  valued  management  and  independence,  but 
not  security,  surroundings,  or  associates.     They  had  high  aptitude  scores 
and  high  aspirations  for  both  career  and  educat ion . 


I-n  Stage  III  (Tables  ,17a  affid  ^17b,  good  readers  werC  able  to  cope 
^    with  interpersonal  relations  £id  task yachieveipent .     The  apparent  contra- 
diction between  C<SC)7  and  C(SC) A ' car/best  be  explained  through  the  stance 
variable.     C(SC)7  includes  stance  and  is  a  negative  predictor,  while 
C(SC)4  does  not  include  stance  and  predicts  in  a  positive  direction. 
As  scoring'  for  Stance  was  such, that  a  higher  score  could  include  aggressive 
actions,  C(SC)4  can  best  J>e  described-  as  coping  with  aggression  non- 
belligerently,  a  characteristic  of  good  readers.     In  addition  to  the 
Sentence  Completion  predictors,  good  reading  was  also  associated  with, 
self-report  of  good  coping,  and  higher  ratings  by  peers  on  the  gehavior 
Rating  Scale.  '  • 

< 

In  addition,  good  readers  in  Stage  IILviewed  life  as  complex  and 
expressed  a  more  internal  locus  pf  contro^^s  well  as  a  greater 
preference  for  emotional  expressivity.     la  a  work  setting,  ihesd^ 
students  valueci  altruism,  self-satisfaction,  associates,  and  independence, 
but  not  success,  prestige,  economic  returns ,  or' management .  Finally", 
better  readers  had^ higher  aptitude  scores  and  higher  educational  and 
occupational  aspirations  than  poorer  students. 


Across  the  two  stages,  good  readers  consistently  had  higher  aptitude 
scares  and  higher  aspir^ationS.     they  were  also  rated  higher  by  their 
peers  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale* ^  Finally,  coping  with  aggression 
was  a  significant  predictor  of  reading  achievement  in  both  samples  of 
Austin  14  year  olds.    *  " 
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Math  Achievement 


/ 

/ 


ia       !    Jf*^^'^^  °^  "^^^  achievement  in  Stage  I  are  lifted  ifMables 
18a  and  18b'.     Those  students  who  did  well  in  math  gended  to  cope  well 
wxth  ^ggression,  non-belligerently  (see  reading  achieveinent     Stage  III), 
and  th«y  expressed  positive,  not  neutral  affefct  toward  tasklchieVfemcnt ! 

reported  less  defensive  behavior  on  the  5AI  and 
were  ta&ed  higher  by  their  peers  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale.  They 
also  placed  more  value  on  independence  in  a  work  setting.     In  addition, 
Dettey»^dei)ts  had  higher  aptitude  scores         higher  aspirations  for 
both  ^areeV  and  education.  .  * 


^III  predictors  are  listed  in'Tables  19a  an'd  19b.-    Good  math 
id  not  cope  with  aggressipn  by  taking  a  possibly  Kost^ile 
^   e  reading  achievement.  Stage  III),     chod  math  achievers  cope$ 
1^  with  authority  in  their  actions  [C(SC)6]  but  with  a  good 
deal  of  hostile  feeling  [C(SC)5].     Peer  ratings  of  coping  skill 
' •     positively  predicted  aath  achievement  in  this  sample.    -Good-  raath  student 
also  viewed  life  as  complex,  expressed  a  more  interna]  d^oeus  of  control, 
and  preferred  emptipnal  expressivity.     They  also  gained  satisfaction 
trom  actual  accoinplishmejits  ,  "rather  than  ideating  or  day  dreaming.  Good 
.  .      math  students  valued  following  their  father's  occupatio*^    Jn  addition, 
they  had  high  aptitude  scored- and  high  aspirations  fof  both  career  and 
»  awBcation'. 
%^  '  ,  .  ■ 

•  A  comparison  of  t*e  two  stages  shows  '  that  students  who  were  good 
^4»-«ath  consistently  had  high  aptitude  .sco;;es  and  l>igh  educational  and 
occupational  aspirations.    Peer  ratings  were -also  a  significant  predlcto 
in  both  stages*        '  '  - 

•  »  ■  * 

di^e  Point  Average  ^ 

•        c    A  P'^^'^ictors  of  dPA  for  Stage  I  a^.e  listed  in  Tables  20a  and  20b;  - 
Students. who  were  given  high  graded  by  teachers  coped,  well  with  aggressi. 
but  not  with  anxiety.    They  were  also  highly  rated  by  their  peers  on  the 

.        Behavlot  Rating  Scale..  -They  expressed  positive  attitudes  toward  authorH 
interpersonal  relations,  and  Cask  achievement ,  as  well  as  positive,  tiot 
neutral,  affect  toward  task  achievement.     In  a  work  setting,  studei»s  ■ 
with  good  GPA  tended  to  vSlu^  altn/l8«^self -satisfaction ,  and  esthetics, 
iney  placed  less  value  on  success,  preslS^ge,  economic  »eturns,  security,' 
and  following  father's  occupation.     In  addition,  successful  students'  ,. 
had  high  aptitude  scores  and  high  aspirations  for  both  career  and 
^  education.  .  - 

I  In  Stage  III  (Tables  21a  and  fib),,  students  with  high  GPjf  copes 

effectively  with  authority,  aggression,  lnterper8QnaI*xeXations,  and  ' 
task  achievement.     (See  reading'  achievement.  Stage  III,  for  interp.reta- 
tion  of- the  suppression  effect  Involving  C(SC) 7 .     C(SC)5  Was  also  a 
negative  predlcto^  in  this  equation  due       a  suppression  effect.  " 
Actually,  the  simple  correlatioimjetween  C(SC)5  [non-hostile  coping 
.with  authority]  and^^PA  was  positive.     It  is  not  clear,  however,  what 
-    tnis  variable  has  in  common  with  others  that  would  account  .for  this 
suppression.)  «        '  '  - 

-814- 
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Farther  evffi  ence  of  the  ii^^ortance  of  coping  in  this  sample  is 
"that  3elf-report^'f  good  coping  ga'the  SAI  and  high  peer  rating  of  T 
the  BRS  also  pre^cted  high  CPA;     Sfyidejits  with  high  GPA  in  Stage  III  " 
had  an  internal  locus  af  control  and  believed  in  f reely .,e5^pressing 
and  accepting "amotions .     Thiy  viewed  life  as  complex' apd  tended  to 
*r     ^ain  s^^Txsfact ion  f ];oma;:.rtial  accomplishments,  rather  than  ideati-on^^; 
,       ♦pr  dreaming.     These  students  expressecjl  a  preference,  however,  for 
•      ^delayed  action,  or  inaction,   in  the  face  of  isnpendihg  situations.  As 
tip  fufur^^work  setting,  students- who  got  high  grades  valu^^d 'success , 
but  not  dsj:h«tici#  or  creativity.     Finally,  high  aptitude  socnes  acid  ^ 
high  e4i/cat iona]^  and  occu'^pat ional  aspirations  also  predicted  GPA  \x\  , 
•^•^    Strafe  tll.;^'    ^  •      '      ^  ^ 


A  comp^isQn  acrd'ss  stages  indicates  th^t  Junior  High, School 
tethers  jonsistent%  gave  higher  grades  to  students  who  coped  with 
aggression  in  a  non-belligerent  manner-.     They  also-  rewarded  students' 
who  did  not  value  an  e^th^ic  type,  of  occupation.     Student  aptitude, 
educational  aspiration  and  occupational  aspiratio^  also. predicted  GPA  - 

-IPr-bot h- -samp — Finally,  «httit!ents  who— got^-gbod  grades~troTist'^C^rttly  

received  high  peer  ratings  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale. 

,        Coping  With  aggression  sterns  to  have  been^especially  important  for 
Austin  14  year 'olds;  it  predicte4 aH  achievement  criteriLa  (except  St^a^fe 
^       III  math)  in  botii  samples.     Apt i tude , . and  educational  and  occupational 
.  asp^ra't ions,  also  predicted  all  oriterid'in  both  stages.     The;,  i^havior 

Rating  Scale  was  the  ^na^  consistent  predictor.     It  was  especially 
^  powerful  in  accoi^nting  for  GP;^  variance,  a  pattern  noted  dj^where 

which  s^uggestSi  that  classroom  behavior  is  iittDre  *imp or t ant  t^T  grades 
-  ,  than  skill-achijevement ,  alc^  '  •  ' 

^      percp:ntav£  ok'variaiNce 

>  It  i-s  al^o  important  to'  consider  the  percen^of  variance j accounted'* 
.    .     lot  by  the  apttj.ude  and  cqg^ing/mot  ivat  ion  variabilis,  respectively,  ,in  - 
„--^-^count  irfg  for^  .^c^es^s  on^tW  criterion  measures.     The>e  c^e  Mst^d  in 
fable  22..    Aptitude  wa's  arT  nnt^yjl^it  pr^^'dictoi:  ac-ross  all  stages  and 
cr iter  ia/ expecially  ^n  jStd(#'l-^here  it^  Recounted  for  19%  of  the 
•  variance  in  reading^,  29.6%  ^.math,*and  11.9%  in  €PA.    ,In  Stage  >III, 
^aptitude  Recounted  for  6.8%,'  10.75^,  an'd  2.3%  in  the  respective  criteria,t|^ 


•In-^ontr^st ,  the  copingi/mot ivat  ion- va^iafelcs  we^re  more  import^ant  ' 
predlfctors  in  Stage  III  than,  in  Stage  I.     In  Stage  I,  they  u<iique?ly  C 

•  -  accounted*  for  5f8Z  of  the  variance  in  reading,  5.4%  in  matji,  and/9.5% 
In  CPA,  all  less  than  the  unique  .contributions  of  aptitude.'  In/stag^ 

".HI,  however,  th^<ioping/raot  i^at  ioA  variables  uniquely  actount/d^  for  more 
of.  the  variance  than- apt i^ude  on*  all  criteria:     13.2%  in  .reading*,  i;};0% 
in  math,  and  a  very  substantial  24.3»-in  GP>\,     These  T igures/^ere  much-  * 
ISfger  than  the  unique  contributions  of  aptitude"  t^  *GPA.     Iix' snm,  t^e 
CQi^ng/mot ivat ion  factors  were  impoi^tant  predictors  acrossyalJL  criteria' 
(  4nd  stages, , especially  in  Stage  III.     These,  fi^^ings^dio^te  that  • 
success  l<i  school  for  Au&tin#14  year  old  stud^nts-wa^  coltcingent  upon-  ^ 
>  Coding  skills  and  'attjXidej^  in  many  aspects  of  jj^fe.    'Ap/itude  Wag  also 

important  >  of  course/;  especially  in^Stage^^. 

•  '/    ^,  ^      •  ♦  .  -815- 
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Table  1 
^^^^S^      STAGE,  I 

SENTENCE'  COMPLETION' 


1 


AUSTIN  -  lA  Year  Olds 
Item 


0 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Faator  Factor' Factor  Factor 

i  2.  3  4  5  6      ^  Z 


Factor  Factor .Factor 
8  9  10 


39  .Attitude  -  Authority*  ^ 

^    Att.  -  Interperspnal 
Relations 
41    Att.  -  Task  Achievement 

43  Aggression  -  Stance 

44  Aggression  -  Engagement 
4^  Aggression  -  Coping  Eff . 

-  ft  *  Aggression  -  i^eg^  Affect 

47  Aggr^ss'ion  -  Pos.  Affect 

48  Authority  -  Stance 

49  Authority  -  Engagement 

50  Autfiorlty  -  Coping  Eff. 
Sl^uthority  -  Neg.  Affect 
2J/^tJthority  -  Neutral  'Aff. 

53  Authority  -  Pos.  Affect 

54  Anxie.tyi^-  Stance 

55  Anxiety  -  Engagement 

56  Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff.  . 
37  Anjdetjr  -*Neg*  Affect  , 
SSgj^^e'ty  -^Neutral  Aff. 


.01^^ 

.pi3 

.092 

.0  76 

.793* 

-.014 

•.033! 

^006 

.029 

.024 

;028 

.745* 

'•.113 

.009 

.103 

.203 

.144 

'.071 

.590* 

.011 

.056  • 

.828* 

.098 

.  -077  ' 

.079 

-.052 

.0"76 

.081 

.  706* 

.602 

-.oa9' 

.076 

-.043 

.093 

.121 

•93A* 

.076 

.120 

.069 

.059 

-.014 

.137. 

-.8^1* 

-.088 

-.155^.= 

-.020 

■  -.084 

.025 

.137 

.&81* 

.08^ 

.155 

.020 

l084 

-.025. 

.001 

.044 

•.170." 

.620* 

.204  . 

.171 

.205  . 

(187 

.128 

TOO 

.  128 

.078  • 

ri94 

.160 

.870*  ' 

.116 

.158  . 

.oW* 

.166 

-.177 

-.140. 

-.870*  - 

.017 

.012 

.083 

.162 

.;66  • 

.135 

.866* 

.024' 

-.'01^ 

-.085 

.055 

..121 

,  .063 

.064  - 

.0-75 

.  .016 

.018 

.916* 

.077 

.079 

.06; 

.'068 

-.00j6. 

.  751* 

.029 

.030 

1 

-.006 

.091 

.068  ~ 

-.049  ■ 

.906* 

'.060 

.026 

.082  '- 

.014 

.036 

.008 

• 

.907* 

-.078 

-.035 

-.123 

,051 

.i02 

-.000 

.907* 

".078 

i 

.035" 

1 

-.102 

'.000 

.162 
-.101 

-.135  ' 

.133 
-.056 

.090 
-.090  V 

.119 

.088 
-.050 

.129 
-.125 
-.043- 
-.0'35 

.058,  ' 
-.041  ^ 
.  .055 
-.055  • 


-.037* 


.033 


,079  -.043 


.037 
.07*6 
.057 


.211 
.266 
.•435* 


.024  -.084 
".^01  -.255 
-.001 5  -.255 


.344 


-.06J 


'.339  -  .068 
.  .182  .  .050 

,112  -.011 
-.188  .011 


.801* 

.010 
-.049 

.052 
•.038  ' 

.038 


.000 
;05''3 
.It) 
.007 
.047 
•.047 


STAGE  I  . 

"sentence  completion 

^  Loadings 


Factor  Factor  Factor.  Factor  Factor  F'actor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 


.  AUSTIN'-  14  Year'y^ds  (continued)  ^      ~  ,  ^          ^  ■     ^  ^  ^          ^  ^° 

Item       '  ' 

b<y  Interpersonal  Relations  ;  .013  ^-,111  .674*  -.016  .009  -.032  .089'  -.008      .246  131 

-  Stance  •      *  ' 

60  IPR-  Engagement        ^    ;     .040  _f.057  .600*  -.  240  .  - .  005      .197  -.Wl      .038*'     .268  -.145 

61  IPR  -  Coping  Eff.                .051  ■   .103  .914*^.245  .084      .092  ".041    -.021      .008  .027 

62  IPR  -  Negative  Aifect       _.o91    -.042.  -7834*  -.350  -.104  -.032  -.021      .079      .176  \oiO 
61^  IPR  -  Neutral  Affect           .083-     .047  ..835*    .348  /. 105      .021  .027    -.075    -.174  -".0^ 
64    IPR  -  Positive  Affect     .    .io6    -.071  .002      .033  -.00?      .139  -.080    -.049    -.024  .75* 

^5    Task  Achievement  -  Stance  .006      .102  .079      .103  .939*    .11^  .042   -.103      .003  .006 

66  Task  i^h.  -  Siigagement        .002      .028  .072      .H2  .888*  -.017  -.200      .088    -.033  .022 

67  Task  Ach.  -  CopiT;i||f4j^.  .013      .114  .111      .m  .898*    .098  .144    -.224    -!o20  -.026 

68  Task  Ach.  -  Neg.  Affect  ..ng  -.075  --.133  -.157  196  ' -.073^ -.  028'  .914*'-. 014  -.026 
-^--Ta^^kAoh.  -  Nedtfal-ATf:--— oT97-:W".b29-     .i28  .123  -.^036  -.  746*  -.  59?*  ,  .  00^  .©60 

70    Task  Ach. Pos.  A^f  feet    _.o'lO      .072  .090  '-.009  .034      .115  .951*  -.127   '.003  -.050 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor 'loading  of  .40  or  bette*  and  were"  used  to  constWt' a  unit  weighted 
score  for  each  factor.     See,  text  for  farther  explanation. 
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1  Tabl%  2  •  ,  • 

'     STAGE  III     .*    •  '      •  .        '  ■ 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

 1  •         •  ' 

Loadings  ' 
Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 

.     .jfc  '         1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

AUSTIR-  \U  Year  Olds 


Item 

■ 

64  Task 

Achievement-Attitude 

\ 

-  Stance 

.058 

'.020 

.266- 

.175 

-.053 

.  .204 

■  .095 

-.115 

-.039 

.558* 

65  T.A. 

.  140 

.  0^46 

.909* 

.030 

.091 

.015 

-.003 

.070. 

-.057 

.051 

66  T.A. 

-  Engagement 

.  142 

-.011 

.  912* 

.034 

.062 

.033 

- .  008 

-.134 

.oW 

67  T.A^. 

-  Aid/Advice 

.071 

.012 

.  859* 

.067 

.032 

.043 

-.t)40' 

-.121 

-^165 

-.012 

68  T.A. 

-* 

69  T.A. 

-  Coping  Effect  ' 

.141 

.056 

.923* 

.069 

■  .  08  3  . 

-.002' 

.045 

.008 

.067-. 

.060' 

-  Hostile  Affect 

 #WJB  

.157" 

• 

.093 

-.125 

-.041 

-.T3r~ 

.418* 

.372 

70  T.A. 

-  Depressive  Aff . 

.  080 

-.188 

-.302 

h  "7  o 

.•272 

.047  , 

-.027. 

-.092 

-.033 

.458*' 

.- .  192 

71  T^. 

-  Neutral  ATff. 

.  044 

.  099 

.4l9* 

-.206 

.020 

.083 

-'.080 

.080 

-.769* 

-.063 

72  T.A. 

-  Positive  Aff. 

.045 

.033 

-.153 

.-.082 

-.108 

.003, 

.293 

.  041 

.491* 

-.034 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 
Attitude 

.219 

.056 

.163 

-.071 

.039 

.091 

■^-.111 

.261 

.297 

.134 

74  I.R. 

Stance 

.868* 

,037 

.066 

.049 

-.046 

.123 

-.079 

-.040 

-.106 

.032  _ 

75  I.R. 

-  Engagement 

.923r* 

.008 

,091 

.  .040  * 

-.089 

.ll3 

-.049^\ 

.081 

.012  • 

.033 

76  I.R. 

^  Aid/Advice 

.9K* 

.006 

.103 

.059 

-.088 

.118 

-.064  ' 

\  .063 

.012 

.034  . 

77  I,R. 

-  Coding  Effect 

.901* 

.112 

.207 

.015 

.219 

.042 

-.008 

-.011 

.054 

-.054' 

78  I.R. 

-  Hosti^  Affect 

.479*' 

-.101 

7.243 

-.046 

-.490* 

.143' 

-.015 

-.080 

-.202 

.106 

79  I.E. ' 

•  Depressive  Aff. 

.308 

-.112. 

.168  , 

.055 

-.3QJ. 

.081 

-.104 

.404* 

.150 

,061 

-Neutral  Aff. 

.578* 

..145  ^ 

.119 

.012 

.588* 

-.139" 

:089 

-.212 

.097 

-.13? 

-  Positive  Aff,     ^  ^ 

.006  " 

.057 

• 

-.183 

-.,050 

-.258 

-.144 

.345 

-.195  ' 

.086 

fable  2  (  continued) 
AUSTIN  -  14  Year  Olds 


Item 

82  Authority  -  Attitude 

83  Auth.  -  Stance 

84  Auth.  ^  Engagement, 

85  Auth.  -  Aid /Advice 
'86  Auth.  -  Coping  Eff. 

87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff . 

88  Auth.  -  Depress.' Aff . 
Neutral  Aff, 
Positive  Aff. 

^^flXtrcy  -  Amtude 

92  Anx.  -  Stance 

93  Anx.  r  Engagement 
Aid/Advice. 
Coping  Eff. 
Hostile  Aff. 
Depressive  Aff. 
N€utral  Aff. 
Positive  Aff. 


89  iuth. 

90  Auth. 


94  Anx. 

95  Anx. 

96  Anx. 

97  Anx. 

98  Anx, 

99  Anx. 


Factor 
1 


STAGE  III 
SENTSNXE  COMPLETION* 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
2  3  4  5.6 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
-7  8*'        9  10 


.333 

-.046 

.334 

**'.077 

.083 

.234 

.190 

.064 

.022 

-.048 

.294 

.615/^ 

-.012 

,095 

-.015 

.061 

.006 

.14^ 

.842* 

-.057 

.110 

-.023 

.042 

.027 

.134 

_  .869* 

.063 

.091 

."64  7 

.■063 

.076 

.753*' 

.545* 

-.062 

.060 

.J003 

-.156 

-.071 

-.732* 

-.192 

.011 

-.007  . 

-.065 

.148 

.033 

-.335 

-.082 

-.038 

.'036. 

.041 

.042 

.875* 

.2ff- 

.063 

-.065 

.033. 

-.014. 

-.007 

.040  ' 

-.087 

.094 

--037 

^".-106 

.053 

,345 

-.091  ' 

-705  0" 

-.^78 

.-063 

.822* 

,  .017 

-.061 

-.064 

.050 

.,002 

.049 

.861* 

-.023 

.009 

..005 

-.022 

•  .098 

.043 

.851* 

-.029 

-.001 

.008 

-.013* 

.101 

.095^ 

.863* 

.079 

-.025 

-.077 

.096 

-.064 

-.  055 .< 

-.140  ■ 

-.200 

'-.•016  . 

.077 

-.115 

.'n2 

.001 

-.712* 

-.020 

.027 

-.152' 

.062 

-.05^ 

.024 

.753* 

-.109 

.086 

.232 

-.061 

■  .053 

.011 

.076 

.042 

-.160 

-.188 

.096 

* 

V 

,  855 


.1«9  • 
-.19V«*  .( 


,3 

.053 
.038  .000 
.064  -.075 
•.068  .078 


223 
289 
134 
04*2 
046 

115  -.051  -.186 
327  Vl91  .286 
067  Vo97 
296  .073 
090  .-.185 
393  -.067 
258  '.038 
.042 


.261 
.288 
.116 
.351 
.061 


-.037 
.054 
.316 
.100 
.122 
.127 


.002  -.076 

-.438*  .173 

.138  .091 

.097  -.325 


-.745*  .019 


,204 


- 

 .  _ 



• 

• 

- 

•  ■ 

• 

• 

• 

STAGE  III 

• 

SElSTENCE 

COMPLETIpN 

Table  2  (cQntinued)  factor 
AUSTIN  -  14'  Year  Olds 

Factor 

2 

] 

Factoj^ 

f       ^  Loadimgs 
Factor  Factor  Factor 
4.        -5.          6  * 

Factor 
7 

Factor 
8' 

Factor 
9 

Factor 
10 

Item    "  ' 

100  Aggression  -  Stance  -•123 

.210 

-.005* 

-.220  .003 

.043 

.739* 

-.097 

-.077 

.021 

101  Agg.  -  Engagement  -.036 

.016 

.027 

.414*  .044 

-.044-  . 

.829* 

.133 

.055 

.062 

102  Agg.  -  Aid/Advice     '   '  '   .075  - 

.018 

.  .029 

.408*  ..058 

-.018 

.815* 

'  .097  - 

.065 

.090 

103  Agg.  -  Coping  Effect  .036 

-.027 

.025 

.895*  .029 

.04^ 

.292  . 

.055 

.051 

.002 

Ag^  -  Hostile  Aff.  -.101 

*.O30 

-.052. 

-.916*  -.031 

-.027 

.050 

-.153 

-.078 

-.026 

105  Aggl  -  Depressive  Aff  •  .t)43 

-.090 

-.074 

.003  -.110 

-I 02] 

-.325 

.407* 

-.047 

.327 

106  Agg-  -  Neutral  Aff.  .074 

.m 

.089 

.891*  .114 

.003 

.135" 

-.035 

.088 

-.034' 

Wl  Agg.  -  Positive  Aff.  .040 

.050 

-.006 

.-th  -.180' 

✓  -210 

-.181 

-.016 

.076. 

• 

0 

*  * 
• 

9  » 

■» 

• 

856 

• 

t 

• 

1 

*  TheM  variables  jbid  a  .factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  *iind  were  u^ed 
i^l^^for  each  factor.    See  text  for  fufther  explanvition. , 

to  construct  a 
• 

in  V 

unit  weighted 
» 

Table  3 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  AUSTIN  lA  YEAR  OLDS  ■  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  CQMPLETI(5n 

(Factor  Loadings')  '  •  ^ 

I  II  III  IV  V 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage''  Stage    Stfage    Stage    Stage  Stage 
I         III  I         III         I         III         1  III         I  III 


Factor  No. 


A. 


64  Task  Achievement 

-  Attitude 

65  TA  -  Stance  ' 

66  TA  -  Engagement 

*67iIA  -  Aid/Advice 
J* 

6«  t A  -  Coping 
'*69  TA  -  Hostile  ^ 
'*70  TA  -  -Depressive,  * 
JX  TA  -  Neutral  • 

72  TA  -  Positive 

73  Interpersonal  Relations 

-  Attitude 

74  IPR  -  Stance 

75  IPR  -  Engageront 
*76  IPR J-  Aid/Advic%  _^ 

77  IPR  -  Coping 

*78  IPR  -  Hostile 

*79  IPR  -  Depte^sive 

80  IPR  -  Neutral ^ 

81  IPR  -  Positive 


ERIC 


.67 
.60 

,  .91 
-.83 

.84 


.87 
.92 
.91 
.91 
•.48 

.58 


.94, 
.89 

.90 
(.12.) 


S57 


.91 
.91 
.86 
.92 


.44 


Tablre  3 
'  (continued) 

IT£M^O^gARISON  FOR  AUSTIN  14_YEAR^DS^ STAGES  I  A.ND  HI  -  SElP^yrF,  rOMPT  ^TTov 

(Factor"  Loading';,)  *  -  J 


I   .  II 


III  IV  V 


Factor  So. 


Stage    Stage    Sta^e    Stage*    Stage™'stage    Stage^'stage    Stage'  Sf^e 

~  ill-  -J^  I      HI      I  III      I  ni 


82  Authority  -  Attitude 

83  Auth.  -  Stance 

84  Auth.  -  EngsgCTwnt 
*85  Auth.  -  Aid/Advice 


.62  .62 
.A2  .8A 


^       .         ,  .87 
1 86  Auth.  -  Coping  •  .        .  .   ,    "S..        3^         '^^  ^ 


^87  Autk.  -  Hostile  ^-J         '  '      '  .....         07     ,  V 

*88  Auth..--  Depressive  * 

89  Auth.  -  Neutral  "  -o!^w-  ' 

.86  (.22) 

90  Auth.  -  Positive   '  ^     ,  .      .  '  '  . 

191  Anxiety  —  Attit«^    -     —    ™-  '     -      •  -   ^   — ^ 

92^ Anxiety  -  Stanch        .      .92  .82" 

P3  Anxiety  - '•fengagement        .75  .86 
Anxiety  -  Ald/Advlce^  ^  .85 

95  Anxiety  -  Coping  .  9l'      .  86  ' '  .  •      '  , 

!96  Anxiety  -  Hostile     •     -.91    (-.lA)  '   '  .  " 

97  Anxiety  -  Depressive  -.71  •  ^  ' 

98  An^tPty  -  Neutral  .91       .75      .  858 

'93!  RjCty  -  Positive  '  •  H 


4 


Table  3  *  .  . 


(continued) * 

*    ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  AUSTIN  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETXaN 
•   .  ^  *  (Factor'Loadings) 


I  -11  III      -        i\r  V 

stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  ^Stage 
I         III       ^  '       III         I         III         I         III         I   .  ^III  . 


Factdft  No,  ^  1  2-2 


100  Aggression  -  Stance  ^83  (-.22) 

101  Aggression  -  Engageioent  '  .71  .41 
*102  Aggression  -  Aid/ Advice  *     .93'  .41 

103  Aggression ^-  Coping  -.88.  .90 

104  Aggre.ssion  r  Hostile 

*105  ^A^r^ssion  -  Depressive  /  *  • 

*106  Aggression     Neutral    /  .89 

"^llO?  Aggression  --Posit ivy  ^  ,  ,83-^  (.19) 


3  / 


i 


*    -  Thft^variable  was  only  present  in  the  S^age  III  ^nstrumetit  • 

'-*In  tn^Stage  I  instrument,  both  Hostile  and  Depressive  Affect  were  scored  as  one  variable 

.  '  ^  .     "N^ative  Af feet*' 

ERIC  >        f  /  •  • 


AUSTTX  -  14  YEAR  OLDS 
Item, 

14  Altruism 
- . Esthetics 

16  Ikf^dependent 

17  M^ageinen< 

18.  Success-  ♦ 

19.  Sel6-Satisfactiq;i 

„_10  Ititellectu^L   

Stimulation 

21  Creativity  - 

22  Security 

23  Prestige 

24  Economic  Returns 

25  Surroundings 

26  Associates 

27  Variety* 

28  Follow. Father 


Table  4 
STAGE  li 
OCCUPATIQ>iAL  VALUES 


Factor  11 
Loading 

Factor  '^,2  Factor 
Loading  Loading 

13   Factor  14 
Loading 

f 

Ffl  P  f"  OT  1  ^ 

Loading 

i  acLOi  x5 

Loading 

.667* 

_  TCI 

-^.018 

 «  

-.252  - 

.089 

-.209 

-.019 

' -.832*  • 

-.115 

-.067 

-.Uz4  • 

-.043 

-.002 

.016 

.966* 

-.578* 

-.218 

• 

.038 

.468^ 
.578*  • 

-.024 

.  lUU 

.  216 

.283 

-.074- 

.599* 

0  7  O 

.  114 

.108 

.099 

.  034 

-.191 

.720*7 

"'i  .^,Q2T  

-.064 

-.177 

- .  100 

-.3;6 

.219 

7  no* 

.068  , 

•  .103 

:477* 

--174 

-.020 

-.266 

-.712* 

-.'129 

:.l'45 

-.265 

-.032 

-.044 

-.759*> 

.029 

-.187 

^  .076 

.155 

-.040 

.040 
.173 

.  735* 
.;594* 

^/^594"^ 

-.098- 

-.138 

.194 
.038  * 

-.084 
.087 

.195 

-.088 

.  747* 

-.0i2 

-.140 

.077 

V.0^34 

-'.219/^ 

-.540* 

.493* 

-.291 

-.044 

*  These  variatfles  had  a  factor  loading  .of '.46  or  better  W  were" us'l 
^   weighted, acoje  for  each  factor.    S6e  ;:ext  for  further  explanation? 


id  to  construct  a ''unit 


AUSTIN  -  14  Year  Olds 


Item 

14  Altruism 

15  Esthetics 

16  Independence 

17  Management 

18  Success 

19  Self-Satisfaction 

20  Intellectual  Stimulation 

21  Creativity 

22  Security 

23  PfestTge 

24  Economic  Returns 

25  Surroundings 

26  Associates       ^  "  

,27  Variety 

28  Follow  Father 



Table  5  ' 
STAGE  III 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES- 

Factor  11    Factor  12 
Loading  Koading 


.784*- 
..003- 


-.051 
-.051 


-.003  -.183 


.089 
-.549* 

.578? 

.219 
-.190 

.163 
-.760* 
-.692* 

.141 

.460* 

.211 
-.102 


-.281 
-.044 
^  .067 
,  .819* 
.464* 
.024 

-.329 
-.302 
-.354 

.771* 
-.118 


Factor  13 
Loading 

Factor  14 
Loading 

- —  o 

Factor  15 
.  Loading 

Factor 

Load  in^ 

-.098 

.096 

-.088 

.112% 

-.057 

-.833* 

.050 

.204' 

-.235 

-.006 

.817*  , 

.179 

-.451* 

.086 

-.660* 

.285 

-.17iS 

.457* 

-.161 

.280 

.234 

.238 

.023 

.158 

-./57 

.006 

-.063 

-.006 

-.183 

-.497* 

-.216 

-•197 

7793* 

.182 

-.128 

.128 

'-.004  > 

\331 

.099 

-.014 

.706* 

-*083'  ,  " 

.055 

.004 

".123 

.207 

.366 

-.194 

-.027  ■ 

\038 

.059 

.140 

.  -.1-15 

.109 

-.034 

-.907* 

*  These  -variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  use^  to  construct 
weighted  score  for  each  factor.     See  text  for  further* explanation .  ' 
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Table  6 

FACTOR  COMPARISflN  FOR  AUSTIN  14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  11 I  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


STAGE  I 
Factors 

II 
12 
13 
14 
15 


S  T  AGE 


If 


I  'I  I 


Factor  11    Factor  12    Factor  13    Factor  14    Factor  ?5    Factor  16 


.99** 

.13 

-\04  ' 

-.07 

'     .05  - 

•  02-'' 

.10 

-.20 

,..85*- 

.24 

-.39 

-.08 

-.08 

.85* 

.07 

.18  * 

-.09 

-.47 

.03 

'  -.01 

.05 

.80* 

.57  , 

.19 

-.07 

.45 

.14 

-.09    '  • 

-.17 

.86* 

  .10-  '  -  - 

.49.. 

-.51'  "■"  ' 

'.70 

• 

-.06" 

• 

•* 

• 

Similar  fa'ctots  ■ 
Identical  factors 


FRir 
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Table  7 


ITEM  COMPARISON 

FOR  AUSTIN  1^ 

YfeAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  - 

r  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

1^ 

VI 

(Facto 

r  Loadings) 
A 

/ 

C 

D 

AUSTW 

I 

III 

Stage 
'  I 

Stage  Stage 
III  I 

Stage  * 
III 

Stage 
I 

Stage 
III 

Stage  Stage 
I  III 

Factor  No. 

11 

11 

12 

1  9 

X  ^ 

X  H 

1  c 

Id 

14  Altruism 

.67 

.78 

15  Esthetics  ^ 

- 

■ 

~ .  O  J 

" .  O  J 

■ 

16  Independence 

.82 

.97 

17  Hanagement 

•  JO 

_  AC 

.47  ( 

18  ^Ibcess   .  > 

-.55 

(  OR^ 
\  • 

CO  / 

.58  ( 

.28) 

19  Self-Satisfaction 

.60 

.58 

• 

20  Intellectual  Stimulation 

.  \  /     7  9 

W  9 
.  o  Z 

21  Ci?eati,vity 

/.  A 

. 

/  n/i  ^ 

" .  jU 

71  / 
-.71 

.20) 

23,Piredtrge  : 

\  ' 

•i  * 

f 

 1  

1 !_  __1 

yic^ 

-:n 

"  ".76 

24 '  Economic  Returns 

-.76 

-.69' 

25  Surroundings 

.74 

■.71 

26  Associates 

(.17) 

.46 

27  Variety 

.75 

.  .77 

28  Follow  Father 

-.54 

(-.12) 

.49 

Ml) 

(-.29)  - 

.91 

*  These  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  corresponding  loading  for  each  country,  on  tho§e  variables 
that  were  not  used  in  the  unit  weighted  scores,  but  load' significanfly  in  one  country..  - 
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AUSTIN  -  14  Year  Olds 


Item 

43^  Locus  of  Controldntemal/Extern^l) 

44  Academic  Locus  of  Control 

45  Action-Inaction 

46  Immediate  -  Delayed  Action 

47  ^te  of  Ac^tlon 

'48jf  Intrinsic-Extrinsic  Work  Motivat^pn 

49  Task  Achievement-Interpersonal 
CA  ^         *  ^         ^  "ReFaTions 

50  Competition  -  Cooperation 

51  Independent  ^  Obedient 

52  Earned-  Best'owed  Status 

53  Contront  -  Avoid  ' 
54^  Self -Other  Initiation 

55  Self-Other  Solver 

56  Self-Joint  Iiilpletnentation  , 

58  'Instrument  -  Fantasy     '  "  \ 

59  Emotional  Control /Ex^essivity* 

60  Activity/Passivity  under  Stress 

61  P08itive/Negdtivey4elf-Esteem 
*2      O   5f  Live  (Co^lex/Siifiple) 


.Table  8 
STAGE  ill 
VIEWS  OF  LIFE 

Loadiiigs 
Factor    Factor    Factor  Factor 
17  18  19  20 


Factor    Factor    Factor  Factor 
21  22  ■        13  24' 


*  Thtae  Variables  had  a  factor  loading 


.044 

.081 

.054' 

.S55* 

.077 

.187 

-.098 

.006 

.182 

^077 

.070 

.012 

-.i30 

.058 

.  102 

-.Oi6 

.494* 

-.002 

/009 

'-.102 

.009 

.010 

.057 

.01> 

.550* 

^46 

-.145 

.168' 

m 

-.152 

-.036 

-.162 

.060 

.009  . 

-.089 

-.012 

-.164 

.135 

.557* 

>^006 

-.008 

.075. 

.i;i5 

f 

.166 

.522* 

.095 

-.109 

;033 

,  „^009 

.048 

.424* 

.02-2 

-.006 

-.143 

.055 

-.126  ■ 

-.090 

.083^ 

"^.044 

.110  • 

• -.289 

.376 

- .  025 

.397. 

-.069 

.063 

.168 

-.047 

.161 

^ mi 

-.060^ 

.343 

-.337  " 

.191 

.058 

-.002 

-.165  ^ 

-.043 

.305 

-.034 

-.026 

-.147 

*  .168 

.082 

« -.351 

.266 

-.112 

.007 

.085 

.078 

-.036 

-.061 

-.026 

,557 

.183 

.116 

.272 

.119 

-.385 

-.042- 

.108 

.084 

.000 

-.060 

.5-10* 

-.125 

.052 

-.011 

'  .069 

.025 

.029 

-.049 

-.057 

.072  ' 

.112 

.494* 

.070 

.040 

-.111 

.115 

.105, 

-.415* 

-.004 

.106 

-.078 

.023 

.362 

.061 

-.088 

.140 

-.173 

-.080 

-.078 

-.080 

-.163. 

-.055 

.088 

-.176 

.048  . 

.181 

-.057 

bso 

.572* 

.026^eP45 

-  • 

-.037 

.04S 

J. Oil  . 

-.03^  ^ 

-.059 

of  .40  or 

A  Ark  A  ^  v>  * 

2>L  J. 

Table  9  ' 

"    "  ^      'stage  I  ,  ,  : 

SQCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 

 1  !  2 

AUSTIN  -  14  Year  Olds   Factorlf  ?f c'tor  18 

Sub-Scores  -  ^ 

1  Active  Coping  '  -.049  .757*^ 

2  Passive  Coping  ^^-.OZl'     '  .816* 

3  Active  Defensive  .774*         1  183  * 

4  Passive  Defei\siVe  .    '       ^  ;825*  ,094 


^ 


*  These  i^fttLaWles  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  b^ter  ^nd  we're 
.    used  to  construct  a  lihlt  weighted  Icore  for  each  factor.  See 
text  "for  further  explanation.  t  ' 
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Jahle  10 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


V 


AUSfiN 


-  14  Year  Olds 


Factor  Loa'dlng 


g^ub-Scores 
*  37  Task  Achievement 
^38.  Authority  * 

39  Aggression 

40  Interpersonal  Relations 
%1  Anxiety 


Factor  25 

.720* 
.663* 
'  .679* 
.374 


/ 


*    These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  u 
^   to- construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for 
f     furthe?r  explanation.  — ^' 
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Table  11 
f 

COMPARISON  OF  FACTORS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 


■  AUSTIN 


I4>t^r  Olds 


COWON  FACTORS 


New  factor     Factor    Stage  X    Stage  m 

NAME 


Ocaignatlod 

/ 

Abre- 
viat ion 

Desig- 
nation 

Destg- 
*  nation 

I 

C(SC) 

1 

2 

II 

C(SC) 

2 

III . 

C(SC) 

3' 

•  1 

IV 

c 

0 

*  V 

C(SC) 

"  5 

3 

•  oval' 

11 

a  . 

A 

OVAL 

12 

13 

B 

OVAL 

13 

12 

C  - 

OVAL 

14 

14 

P 

OVAL 

15 

16 

C(SC) 

6^ 

C(SC) 

•  / 

o 
o 

f 

r/cr\  . 

*  Q 

C(SC)  • 

10 

•  C(SC} 

5 

•« 

C(SC) 

7 

ast) 

»  ' 

9 

C(SC) 

10 

OVAL 

OVAL  , 

15 

f (VOL) 

17 

j  C(VOL) 

18 

IcCVOth 

19 

P(VOL) 

2g 

C(VOL) 

•C(VOL) 

22 

C(VOL) 

23 

C(VOL> 

24 

.C<SA!) 

17 

C(SAI) 

C(SAI)  ' 

25 

Copes  with  Anxiety  ' 
Copes  with  Aggression  * 
Copes  with  Interpersonal^Relations 
Copes  with  Authority 
Copes  with  Ta^  Achievement 

Values  Altruism  and  Self-Satisfaction;  doesn't  value 
Sucrcens,  Prestige,  and  Econoiaic  Returns/  (Values 
Associates)^  * 

Values  Security  and  Surroundings;  doesn't  value  Manage- 
ment.  (Values  AssociatesJ^ 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Variety.  (Values 
Creativity;  dbesD*t .value  Following  Father's  occupation)- 
Doesnt  value  Esthetics.     (Values  Security,  Following  ^ 
Father's  occupation,  and  Success;  doesn't  vajue  Credtivlty) 
(Values  >tehage»ent  and  Success;  doesn"*  t  value  Creativity 
or  Following  Father's  occupation)  » 

^  Positive  Attitudes  u^j/ard  Authority,  Interpersonal  Re- 
•  litions,  and  Task- Achievement 

Positive,  not  Seutrai  Affect  tpwarrf  Task  Achievement 

Negecive,  not  Seutrai  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

Positive  Affect  toward  Authority 

Copes  with  Aggression  via  Engagement,  with  Positive  Affect'  ^ 
toward  Interpersonal  Relations  V 
Neutral,  not  Hostile  AffeCt  Coward  Interpersonal  Relations; 
copes  effectively  with  Authority  with  Neutrai  aftd  Hostile 
Affect.  ^ 

^    Copes  with  Aggression  via  Stance,  Engagement  and   Without  seek- 

Dcp^esslve**^Vfect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations  and 
Aggression,  without  positive  Affect  toward  Anxiety 
Hottile,  Oepress^ive,  or  Positive,  not  Neutral  Affect  toward 
'task' Achievement;  lack  of  Hostile  Affect  toward.Anxiety 
Pi>sitive  Attitude  toward  Task  Achievement;  lack  of  Positive 
Affect  toward  Aggression 
V^^s  Independence 

Values  Independence;  doesn't  value  Management 

Views  Life  at  Coiiplex         ^  • 

Prefers  ^neediate  Action  ^ 

Concern  wlc^  Task  Achievement,  Self-Inplcmentor 

Internal  Locu^  of  Control,  Expressive  end  Accepting  of 
E^tions  ^ 
Intrinsically  Motivated  * 

Gains  satisfaction  from  actual  accoftplisbmentt  ^ 
Prefers  fast  Rate  of  Action 
Self-Initiator 
Shows  defensive  behavior 
Copes  effectively 
Copes  fffeccV^cly 


♦  fW  variables  in  parentheses  only  appear  in  one  of  the  factors. 
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AUSTIN.  -  14 


Table  12  • 

SIGNIFlCANf  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 
'——^—^  — f  — 

Ye^r*  Olds  -'STAGE^  I  >  ^ 


\ 

^C(SC)1-I 

C(SC)5-V 
S(SC)6 
C(SC)7 
C(SC)8 


'     :         '    '  '  •  ProbabiJ.ity 

Level 

F<M**  Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via  Stance 

and  Engagement,  without  \ieutral  or  negative 
Affect-  p  <r  .001 


F  <M 
F>  M 
F  >  M 
F  >  M 


OVAl  ll-VI  F>M 


OVAL  13-B  F>M 


OVAL  14-^C 


F  ■<>! 


Cdt)e'i^  effectively  with  Task  Achievement 

via  Stancfe,  and  sEngagement  '  ■  £  ^  -0^2 

Positive  attitudes  toward  lAuthofity,  inter- 
personal Realtiions,  and.  Task  Acftievempnt  £  <  .033 

Pcxsitive,  no\  neutral  Affect  toward  Task 
Achievement  '     \  .013 ' 

Negative,  not'  neutral  Affect  toward -Jask 


AcFiievement 

Values^AltruisTii  and  Self-satisfacticJn ; 
doesn't  value  Success,  Prestige,  or 
Economic  Returns 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and 
Variety;  doesn't  want  to  Follow  Father 

Values  Security  and  Following  Father; 
doesn't  value- Esthetics 


£  <  .016 

£  <  .001 ^ 

£  <  .001- 

£  <  .oo.r 


*    &/18  (44%)  of  the  significance  tests' were  significant  <above  chance. 
This  Indicates  t"hese  results  were  not  spurious  (cf .  Godbout,  Mars  ton 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977).  ^  ,  • 

F  «  Femal^   M^  Male  '     "  ♦ 

■    i  ,    .    -  •  '  * 

-  An-  identical  sex  difference  In^both  samples  (Stages  I  ahd  III). 
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Table  13  • 


SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 


AUSTIN  -  14* Year  6j.ds  -  Stage  III 


C(SC)1-III   ^F  >  ,M**  Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 
f'<  M     Copes  with  Anxiety 


fc(SC)2-I 


C(SC)5 

C(SC)7 
C(SC)10 


C(SAt)25 


Probability 
Level^ 

£  <*.-001 

£  <  .003 


F  >  M     Neutral,  not  Ho^tTle  'Affect  toward 
Interpersonal  Relations;  Copes 
effectively  with  Authority  with 
neutral,  not  hos^le  Affect' 

P  <  M     Copes  with  Aggression 


£  <  .053 
£  <  .035 


F  <  M*    Positive  Attitude  toward  Task  Achieve- 
ment; lack*"  of  positive  Affect  toward 
Aggression    ^  *      ^  £  <  .028 


OVAU  11-VI      P  >  M 


OVAL  16-D  F 


Values  Altt*uisTn,  Self-Satisf action^  a'nd 
Associates;  doesn't  value  Success, 
Prestige,  or  Economic  Returns 


F'  >  M 


Doesn' t-value  Following  Father's 
Occupation  '  . 

Copes  effectively  (self -appraisal) 


£   <  .001 

£  <  ,004 
£  <  ,001 


\ 


*  ^  8/2^  (32%)  of,  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance,  ^ 
This  indicates  these  redults  wer:e  not  spurious  (cf.  ^Godbout,  Marstort,  * 
.Borich,  Vaughan,  1977). 

**       •  Female    M  -  Male  . 

i  •  *  ^  ♦ 

*  An  identical  sexi  Hif  ference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and.  Ill), 
.    .n  ' 

"  No  comparable  instrument  In  the  other  sample 


S6a 


.  liable  14 
SIC?WIFldANT  SES^}fFERENCES^ 


AUSTIN  -  14  Year- Olds  -  STA6E  I 


C(SC)3-1II 

s 

OVAL  12-A  . 
OVAL  It^-B' 

^C(S/PI)17 


Probability 
Level 


L  <M**    Con€g  effectivfly  with  Interpersonal 
^         Rela^k>ns  via  Stance  and  Engagement; 

with  neutral,  not  negative  Affect  £  <  .017, 

L>M       Values  Security,  Surroundings,  and,  * 

^  Associates;  doesn't  value  Managemei*^     £  <  ,001 

L>M       Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and 

Variety;  doesn't  want  .to  Follow  Father  £  <  .001 


L  >  M       Shows  defensive  behavior 


£  <  .001 


> 


4/18  (222)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance*. 
^.    This  indicates  these  veBplts  were  not  spurious  (cf .  Godbout,  Marston 
Borlch,.  Vaughan,  1977).  i      '  '  * 

**    L  -  Lower  Crass    M  -  Middle  Class  .  * 

8    -     .  '        *  "  '  \ 

-  The  SES  difference  on  jthls  factbr  Is  similar       one  in  the  other 
^  ^  No  comparable  instruroejit  irt  the  other  sample 
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Tabl'e  15  ^ 
SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 


AUSTIN-  14r  Year  Olds  -  STAGE  III 


Probability 
tevel 

C<SC)7       L>M**    Cop^s  with  Aggression  •  <  .007 

^  .  .  *  ■ 

OVAL  13-A  L>M       Values  ^curity  and  Surroundings;  doesn'\  . 

value  Management'  .        *  p  <  .005 

'^C(VOL)20    L  .<M       Internal  Locus  of  Control;  freely  expressed 

^  ■        '   and  accepts  emotions  p  <  ,001 


8 


*    3/25  (12Z)  of  tl^  significance  tests  wer.e  s^g^^^f^cant  above  chancef 
This  indicates  the  results  may  have  .been  spurious  (cf.  Godbout, 
Marston,  Bortch,  Vaughan,  1977) . 
**    L  -.Lower  Class  M  -  Middle  Class  .  ^ 

8  •     '  *  ' 

»  The  SES  difference  en  this  factor  is  similar  to  one  in  the  other' 
sample  *  *  -  ^  . 

^  ■  No  ^comparable  instrument  in  the  otljex  sample 


AUSTIN  -  14  Year  01 


Predfctor 
Variables : 

C(S'C)7* 
i  ♦ 
C(SC)2-II 

-OVAL  12-A 

^Ed.  Asp. 


Occ.  Asp. 
Raven 


BRS 


^2.09 
j  4.44 
5.97 
32.75 
*  6.05 
92.45 
4.78 


Table  16a 
_  Stage  I 


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


CRITERION:  Reading  Achievement 


p 

Multiple  R 

•r2  ' 

2 

R  Change 

.001 

.19 

.04 

.04 

.036 

.22 

.05  - 

•  .01 

.015 

.26 

.07 

.02 

.001 

.40 

.16 

.09 

.014  - 

■  .42 

.17 

.02 

.001 

.6*0 

.  .36 

.19 

.030 

'.61 

• 

.37 

• 

.01 

• 

V 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

Pr 

OVAL  16 
'^-CCSAI)  17 


.11 
-.19 


•  05 
.05 


An  identical  predictor  qr  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
fto  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 
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Table  16h  • 
Stage  I    *  , 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  t'ACTORS 

•  —  —  ,  T — ■  '  ■ — 

AUSTIN  -  14  Yfiar  Olds  ^     *  .  CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 

.Predictor  ^  ,  • 

Variables:  F  Multiple'  R  R^  Change 

C(SC)7  =  Positive,  not  neutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

i 

C(SC)2«II  =..Copes.  with  Aggression  .        '         -  ' 

-OVAL  12-A*  =  Values /Management ;  doesn't  yaljue  Security;  Surroundings, 
^Ed.  Asp.    =    Educational  Aspiration  Associates^ 

Occ,  Aep.  =    Occupational  Aspiration 
''■RAVEN         »  V  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

BRS  =    Behavior' Rating  Scale 

r 


t 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


OVAL  16  =  Values  Independence 
n  ^  »       "  ' 

-^C(SAI)17*      Does  not  show  def ensiveness 


i 

•  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  "across  samples 

n  ^  * 

»  No  cmparable  Itiftrument  in  the  other  sample 

*  «  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  In  terms  of  the 
^behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terns  when.  In  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value. 


t  - 


fahle  17a 


1 

Stage 

III 

REGRESSION  ANALYSTS 

'Si.  ' 

AUSTIN  -  U 

Year  OLds 

v»Ki  1  LKiUN 

:  Readlns  Ar^1^^>■l^t>mon^ 

Predictor 

Variables: 

f  > 

F 

p 

Multiple  R 

2 

R 

2 

R  Change 

"C (VOL) 20 

16.89 

;ooi 

.30 

.09 

.09 

"C (VOL) 17 

9,73 

.002 

.37  ^ 

.13 

.  05 

"C(SAI)25 

9.49 

.002 

.18 

■  .  .03 

-C(SC)7 

'     2.41  . 

.122 

,44 

.19 

.01 

1 

C(SC)4-IJ 

5.71 

.018 

,47 

.22 

'  .03  , 

•  1 

Ed, Asp, 

7.35 

.007 

.50  1 

*           '  .03. 

Graven 

17,12 

.001 

,5.6  y 

.32 

.07 

•8,18  , 

.005 

J 

.59 

.03 

1 

* 

• 

1 

« 

• 

Additional  Explanatory*  Variables : 

 Pr 

C(SC)1-III 

C(SC)3-V  ' 
*OeC  ASP-        V  ^ 

OVAL  11-VI  .14 
'OVAL  15  .     .  a5 


.20 
.15 
,22 


.05 

?to5 


.05 
.05 
.05 


"  -  No  comparable  Instrument  in  the  otjir  sample 

-  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  satnplefe 
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/  Table  17b 

Stage  III  ^ 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS. 


JUSTIN  -  14  Year  Olds 
F 


CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 


Preiiotor 
Variables: 


Multiple  R 


R  Change 


,^C(V0L)2b  =  Internal  Locus  of  Control;  freely  expresses  and  accepts 

n  *  '  *  emotion^ 

C (VOL)  17  -  Views  life  as  complex    ^  '  '  ^ 

^CtSAI)25  =  Cbpes  well  (self-appraisal)  ' 

-C(SC)7*    =  Doesn't'cope  with  Aggression  via  Stance  (which  may  be  hostile) 

i  '  '    .  •  ' 

.  C(SC)4-II  ^  Copes'vith  Aggression  non-belligercntly 

i  '  ^     •  *  ^ 

ED  >SP      =  EducatiorYal  Aspiration  ^  '  '  * 


RAVEN 


*i 


BRS 


=  Rayen* Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

 SI  


C(SC)1-1II 
C(SC)  3-V 


Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 
Copes  with  Task  Achievement 


OCC  ASP  •     ■  Occupational  Aspiration 


OVAL  Xl-VI 
•OVAL  15  • 


Values  Altruism,  Self-#atisfaction,  and  Associates; 
doesn't  value  Success}  Prestige,  or  Economic  Returns 
Values  Indeperidence;  doesn't  value  Management 


"  No  comparable  InstruBient  in  tlt<L,^^other  sample 

«  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across .^wwiples 

-  F^^tors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  Indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terms  when.  In  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive,  value. 
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Table  18a 
Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


'UuSTIN  -  14  Year  Olds  .  ' 

CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 

"Predictor 
Variable*;  • 

r 

P 

nuiu ipi 

„'2 

e  R             R  - 

2 

R  .  Change 

-C5[SC)10 

8.  24 
3.45 

.064 

• 

.19 

.03 
^  .04 

.03 
.01 

'  C(SC)2^II 

4.10 

.044 

.22 

.05 

m. 

.01 

OVAL  16 

4.45 

■  .036 

.25 

.06 

.01 

•  ^ED  ASP 

42.54 

■  .001 

*     .  ^42 

.17 

.11 

^OCC  ASP 

5.35 

.021 

.43 

49 

.01 

Graven 

178.13 

.001  ' 

.70 

.48 

.30 

6.02 

.015 

.70 

.49 

.01 

Additional 

Explanatory  Variables: 

\ 

4 

4 

t 

pr 

P 

r 

■P 

"-C(SA1)17 

.11 

.    .05  " 

• 

* 

^    k  ' 
♦ 

1 

» 

-  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

-  No  comparable  Instruinent  in  the  other  sample 


•*'•■."  Table.  18b  •  •     '  . 

■  ^      ■    .  .     •       •  ^  .*  .     .    '  . 

-    '        •   . .  •  ^     ,   ,     Stage  I    .  ^   .  .  -  \ 

*  .         .  DESCRIPTION  OF  -REGRESSION'  FACTORS.     ' '  - 

AUSTIN  r-  14  Year  Olds  >  .        ^     .        CRITERION :  Math  Achievement 

Ve41ctor  .   "  '    ^    .  '  ^ 

VArJalSles:     *  .    F  .       ^     -     P  ^  ^ultiple  R  ^j^k^  Change 

^C(SC)7'  =    Positive,  not  neutral  Affects  toward  Jask  Acrhtlveinent. 

-'a(SC)10*=^B|[M.-not  cope  with  Aggression  viax(i56ssibly  ho/tile)  Engage- 

•  ,  <     ment^^oes  pot  express  positiye  Affect  .towai^^lnt^rpersonal. 
C(SC)2-II  -  Cop^s^th  Aggressidn  non-belligere'ntly      /^^^  /Relations 

^\   '  '      '    .  \'  (\      ^  '    ^ ■  ^ 

.  OVAL  16  «  ^Values  Irtdependfencfe^    '       ^  =     .  K    ^       '  *  ' 

E6  ASP         Educationa-l  Aspiration  ;  •       ^  ' 

i  .   m         .        ■     -  \;      .  \  - 

.  OCC  ASP  ^    Occupational  Alfepiration  :     *  *  , 


Graven  =  Raven  Progressive  {^trices 
SftS  •  BeKavior  RafliFig  Scjap^- 


f 


Additiohal  Explanatory . Variables'*  / 

n  -  #  *•  '  ' 

-C(SAl).17*  «  Does  not ,  show  defensivengss 


1  '  ^  •  •  '   '     ^      ^  y 

s^^*^  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor.  Across  samples 
n        -  »  < 

^  No.  comparable  insttument  in  the  other  ^sample  ^  ^ 

*  •  factors  whldh  predict;  negatively  are  described  in  teiMns  of  the 
/  behavior,  thii  Indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
op{>o^lte% terms  vd>en,  in '^<me  other  analysis,  it, has  a  positive 
-  predictive  value. 

*,*■*■'■ 

■        -  ■        ,    -841-  ■ 


Table  "19a 
Stage  III 
-      REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


AUSTIN  -'  14  Year  Slds 
Predictor 


CRITERION;   .Math  Achievement 


Variables: 

F 

P 

Multiplle  R 

'r2 

"C (VOL) 17  . 

17.96 

.001 

*  * 

'.30  ' 

.09 

.09 

"c (VOL) 20 

•    ■  ^001 

.40 

.16 

.07 

"C (VOL) 22  ^ 

6.22 

.014 

'  .43 

.03 

-C(SC)7 

4. .54 

•  .035 

^46 

..21 

.02 

-OVAL  16-D. 

4!8'7 

.029 

.48 

.23  . 

.02 

*^OCC  ASP 

7.50 

.007 

'  .M  • 

..26 

.03 

Graven 

.28.97 

■  .001 

•   '  .61 

.3J 

.11  ■ 

^BRS; 

,  5.45  - 

.021  • 

.62 

.39 

•.02 

Additlpnal  Explanatory ygri^bles: 


^ED  ASP 


C(SC)6-IV 
-C(SC)5^ 


.15 
-.15 


.05 


.04 


r  t 


.28 


.as 


-  Ho-  coii4>arable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 
'i        .  ■  - 

■  An  identical  predictor  or  eyplahatory" factor  across  samples 


J 


.Table  19b  '  " 

Stage  III        V  * 
DESCRIPTION  OF 'regress ION  FACTORS 

4 

AUSTIN  -  14  Year  Olds  .    CRITERION:    Math  Achievement 

Predictor  • 

Variahl*e3:  '  •  « 

"c (VOL)  17    >=    Views  li'fe  as  complex 

C(VOL)20    =    Internal  Locus  of  Control j  freely  expresses  and  accepts 
^ '  emotions 

C(VOL)22    =    Sjatisfaction  gained  from  actual  acc9inplishinent ,  rather 
than  ideating  or  dreaming 
-C(SC)7*      «    Doesn't  cope  with  Aggression  via  (posTsibly  hostile)  Stance 

:-OVAL  16-D*=    Values  Following  Father's  occupation 

1  '  ^ 

OCC  ASP      =    Ocfcupational  Aspiration 

±'  '  ;^ 

RAVEN         «    Raven  Progressive^ Matrices 
BRS  ,         =    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  'Variables: 


1  •  ' 

*    ED  ASP^     «    Educational  Aspiraeion  ' 

C(SCffe-IV*    Copea  actively  with  Authority  ' 

.  -C(Sej5*  .«    Hostile,  no^  neutral  .Affect  rtoward    Interpersonal  Relations 
^.and  Authority;  oop^s  ineffectively  with  Authority 


w    ^     No  coinpar£lb].e  instrument  ia  the  other  sample    .  * 

;     "  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  ac/rosa  samples 

Factors  which  predict,  negatively  are  described  In  terms  of  the 
%     ,      bishavlor  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  berms  when,  1«  ^ome  other  analysis,  Ht  has*  a  p6sitive 
predictive  value.         *  s 


-vjc^ble  20a 
Stage  t 


REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


AUSTIN  -  lA  'Year  Oldfe 


CRITERION;  Grade  Point.  Average 


Predictor  ' 
Variables : 

C(SC)7 

C<SG)6 
-C(SC)i-l 
^C(SC)2-IL 

Graven .  • 

^BRS 


F  ' 


11.07 
8.35 
5.68 

• 

4.20 
31.36 
52.30 
83.64 


-.001 

'.^ 

.018 

.041 

.00I>' 

.001 

;001 


J 


Additional  Explanatory  Vrf¥iables; 


OVAL  IItVI. 
'■rOVAL  J.4-C 
^  OCC  ASP 


,-.11 


..13 


Multiple  R 
.18 
.24 
.27 

.30  , 
.4] 
.54 
.66 


.a5 

.02 


.03 
.06 

.08 
.09 
.17 

.29 
.44 


r 


.12. 


R  Change 
.03 
■  ..02 
.02 
.01 
.08 
.12  . 
.15 


.05 


An  Identical  predictor  or  exp^natory  factor  across  samples 


A  similar  predictor  across  saa^les 


Table'  20b 
,   •  Stage  I     '      ^  ^  ' 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS  - 


AUSTIN  -  14  Year  Oldff 


CRITERION;  Grade  Point  /average 


Predictor 

Variables:  < 

C(SC)7    *    Positive,  not -neutral  Affect  toward  Tagk  Achievement 

C(SC)6    =    Positive. attitudes  toward  Authority,  Interpersonal  Relations, 


-C(SC)i-I* 
1 


and  Task  Achievement 
=  Does  not  cope  well  with  Anxiety 


C(SC)2-II  =  Coi^es  with  Aggression' 

^ED-ASP    =    Educational  Aspiration  * 

L  '  .    ^  ' 

RAVEN  •  =    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

^BRS         '    Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory,  Variables: 


OVAL  ll-^ft  »  Values  Altruism  and  Self-satisfaction;  dpesn't  value 
\       Success,  Prestige i  or  Economic  Returtm 
*-OVAL  14-C*  «  Doesn't  value  Security  or  Following  Father's  occupa^tion; 
valtd^s  Xsttietic^ 


OCC  ASP 


Occi^atldnal  Aspiratioi^ 


.  «  An  identical  predictor  err  explanatory  Tactor  across  samples 

*  •  A  similar  predictor  across  samples  _        ^  ^ 

*  ■  Factors jwhich  ptedict  nfegatlvely  are.  described  in  terms  of  the 

behavior  this  indicates.    The  B9mm  factor  may  be  described  in 
-   opposite  terms  vhen»  in  some  other  analysis^  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  valuel 


AUSTIN^  lA  Year  Olds 
Predictor 

Variables :  f 


•     Table  21a 
Stage  III 
REGRESSION  ANAlYSIS' 


■  CRITERION:  Gfade  Point  Average 


C(VOL)20 
"C(SAI)25 
"c (VOL) 17 

C(Se)6rIV 
"-C(VOL)18 
-C(SC)7 
^C(SC)4-II 
-C(SC)5 
C(SC)1-III 


s 


OVAL  14 -C 


ED  ASP 


RAVEN 


BRS 


18.14 
11.00 
6.44 
6.25* 
3.89 
'  3.90  X 
7.48 
2.94 
'6.35 
*6.08 
5.92- 
^13 
2  9. '05 


.001 
■  .001 
.012 
.013 
.05 
.05 
.  007^ 
.088^ 
.013 
.015 
.916 
.014 
.001 


Multiple  R 
.30 
.*38" 
.^2 


,45 


47 

V 

.49 
.52 
.53^ 
."56 
'  .58 
.60 
.62 
.69^ 


1^- 


.09 
.15 
.18 
.21 
.22 
.24 

.'27- 

.28 

.31 

.-33 

.36 

.38 

.47 


,  iKddlt^lonal  Explanatory  VarlabJes 
C<SC)3-V  ' 


°C(VOL)22 

*o(i:  ASP- 


.18 
.19 


1 04 


R  Change' 
.09  ; 
.05  . 

.,.03 
.03. 

.02  ' 

.02 
.03 
.01' 
.  .03' 
.02  '■ 
.02 
.02 
.69 


.J05 
'.d5 


-  No  comparable  instrument  In  the-  other  sample  - 
'•^A  similar  predictor  across  saim>le^   .  '  ^ 

■II  An  iderftical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  ^ampjes 


«  '        '  •  Table  21b 

/ 

Stage  III. 
DgSCRIPTION  OF  JtEGRESSION  FACTORS 

AUSTIN  -  14  Year  Olda      '    -      CRITERION:  Grade  Pbint  Average 

Predictor 

Variables:  *  ,  •  '  - 

■.  *  \  • 

C(V0L)20    ^   Internal 'locus  of  Control;  freely  expresses  and  accepts 
emotions 

C(SAI)25    -    Copes  well  (sel'f-appralsal)  , 
C(V0L)17    '>  View5  life  as  complex 
C(SC)6-IV  «    Copes  with  Authority 

"-C(V0L)18*-    Prefers  Delayed  Action,  or  Inaction  In  face  of  Impending 
situations 

-C(SC)7*      -    Doesn't  cope  with  Aggression         (possibly  hostile)  Stance 

C(SC)  4-II-    Copes  with  Aggresslon^non-belllgerently 

-C(Se)5*      .    Hostile,  not  neutral  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations 

^  Authority;  copes  Ineffectively  with  Authority 
C(SC)1-III  -'Copes  well  In  Interpersonal  Relations  ^ 

8 

OVAL  14-C  -    Values  Success;  doesn't  value  Esthetics  or  Creativity 
*ED  ASP'   '  -    E4ucatlonal  Aspiration 


1 


RAVEN  ^  ^  •  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
1. 


BRS  ,  •  Behavior  Rating  Scale 
Additional  Explanatory  ^^krtables: 


i 


(SC)3-V    -    Copes, with  Task  AGhleveroent  \ 

•  C(V9L)22    «    Gains  satisfaction  from  .actual  accomplishments,  rather 

than  Ideating  or  dreaming        .    . • 

^OCC  ASP  ^    «    Occupational  Aspiration  '       ^ . 

^  -  no^colbparftble  instrument  in  th|^t'Ker  "temple 

•  An  identical  predictor  or  c^idln^tc^^^ctor  across  samples  • 
■  A  8lml^ai»  predictor  across  •aiiq>les 

*  "  r^iT^f^  negatlvfel:^.  are  described  in  terms  of  the  behavlo 

tbls  lndiclt€8.  The  sane  factor  ujr  be  described  In  opposite  terms 
vfien,  in.sone  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive  predlctl\^  value.  ' 


I- 


-«7- 


•   .  Table  22 

■  '  PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 

/AUSTIN  -  14  Jeji^r  Ol3s  -  Stage  I  j  ^  

y       '  .     Reading  Achtevecient    Math  Axhievement.  CPA 

Aptitude  (unique)-  J.-9.0%  ^     *    29.6%  .^ll.'9% 

^»     '  . 

Coping /Motivation  (unique)  5.8%  5.4%  9.5% 


Total,                    '        '  .36.2% 

48. 4Z  ^ 

29^0% 

AUSTIN  -  14  Year. Olds  -  Stage  III 

a 

Aptitude  (unique)  6.8% 

•  10.7% 

2.3% 

Cop^g/Mot ivation  (unique)         13.2%  * 

13.0% 

m 

24>3%  ■ 

* 

Total            '  '31.7% 
* 

*;36.9%  ^ 

/ 

38.0% 

,  Table  23  ; 

'  CORRELATIONS  AI^NG  THE 

CRITERIA  ^ 

AUSTIN  -  14  Y«ar  Olds  -  Stage  I 

Reading  Achlevonent 
♦ 

Repdiog  .  - 

Math       •                       "  .59 

Math  Achievement 

GPA 
» 

.57 

.CPA   •     '                               '  .  ^  .58 

AUSTIN  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III   '      '  - 

)  ^ 

Reading 

Math                              >  .53 
GPA                                        ^  .63 

• 

J  61 

> 

• 

1 

J 

AUSTIN  BLACK  10  YEAR  OlfoS  ~  RESULTS  AND  <  , 

DISCUSSION     .  ■  '  ■ 

This  section  provides, a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns 
assdciated  with  achievement  in  Austin  Black  10  year  old  students  from 
the  1965  (Stage  I)  sample.     The  first  results  presented  are  th^' factor 
analyses  of  the  coping/motivational  instruments:     Sfentence  Cojnpletion, 
Occupational  Values,  and  the  Social  J^ttitudes  Inventory.     Sex  dif- 
ferences are  described  next.    Finally,  the  findings  from  th^  regression- 
analysis  are  presented,  showing  the  specific  factors. that  predicted  and 
explained  achievement  for  these  students.  ^   ^  - 

FACTOR  ANALYSES  \ 

Sentence  Completion         ^  ♦  .  . 

•  » 

Factor  analysis  of  the  Sentence  Completion  Variables  for  Sta^e  I 
resulted  in  ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  substantia!  percentage 
©f  the  respective  variances.    These  variables  grouped  primarily  accord-- 
ins  to  behavior  areas,  e.g.,  aggression  variables  loading  on  one  factor, 
authority  variables  on  another.    The  Stage  I  analysis  appears  in  fabl^  1. 
There  were  five  general  factors,  corresponding  to  coping  with  aggression, 
authority,  anxd^ty,  interpersonal  relations,  and  task  achievement .  Most 
Included  neutral,  not. negative  affect  in  responding  to  the  problem. 
Unit  weights  were  constructed  using  those  'variables  having  a  factor  loading 
>^  .40.     For  example,  factor  1  consisted  of  all  five  variables  dealing 

?ith  Coping  with  anxiety.     Factors  6-10  also  -tenfled  to  have  variable 
oadings  grouped  according  to  sub-aspects  of  the  behavioral  areas* 

"* 

Occupational  V*alues 

Factor  analysis  of  the  Occupational  Values  variables  yielded  six  - 
factors,    bnce;^  again,  variables  having  a  factor  loading  _>  .40  were  ^sed 
^to  construct  aoinit  weighted  score  for  each  factor  (see  analysis  in 
Taeie.4).  '  • 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

.  The  factor  analysis  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAT)  is' 
illustrated  in  TPable  9.    This  was  a  self-repojj^easure  of  coping 
erf fectiveness^    Two  factors  emerged:     ineffective  or  defensive  re- 
sponding^ and  positive  coping.  , 


SEX  piFFEReiC^ 


r 


Sex  differences  a^e  prese^nted  in  Table  12.   ^Femrfles  more  thart  males 
shoved     neutral,  not^ne^tive  affect  toward  task-iicKleveBiient.  Girls 
also  preferred  self -sat Idf action  and  security  more  than  boys^  Females 
valued  altruism,  and  management  rather  than  economic  returns  more  than 
maleli*    Also,  valu^lng  independence  and  surroundings  rather  than  follow- 
ing fat^er^s  occupation    was  preferred  more  by  females  than  males. 
hojfBf  however,  reported  more  defensive  behavior  jfhan  girl^. 


SUMMARY  pF^  REGRESSION  ANALYSES 

Reading  Achievement  '  .        '         *  • 

—  *  '  •  •  ^  *  * 

Predictors  of  reading  achievement  pre  presented  in  Tables  X6a  and 
16b.    Good  readers  valued  intellectual  . stimulation  and  variety.  No 
coping  factors  were  predictive  of  readiftg  scores.     These  students  had 
high  educational  aspiratidns  and- aptitude  scores.     Their  peers  rated 
them  highly  on  coping.  ^ 

'Math  Achievement  *  » 

Those  factors  that  predicted  math  scores  are  presented  in  Tables 
.  18a  and  18b.    There  were  only  two  variables  that  predicted  math  scores. 
These  we're  occupational  aspijations  and  pe«r  coping  ratings.  Interest- 
ingly, aptitude  was  not  predictive.-  Aptitude  was  correlated  in  a 
positive  direction  with  math,  but  was  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
significant. 

Grade  Point  A\^erage  *  - 

• 

Tables  20a  and  20b  illustrate  the  pre4ictors  for  GPA.  Valuing 
success  rather  than  creativity  was  predictive.    Also,  educational 
aspirations  and  peer  coping  ratings  were ' predictive.     Aptitude  was 
not  a  significant  predictor.     Correlated  with  graAs  was  not  valuing 
intellectjjal  stimulation  fend  variety.  ♦  '  ^ 

*> 

PER  CENTAQE  OF  VARIANCE 

In  order  to* assess  tbe  practical  implications  of  these  measures, 
for  possible  educational  use,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  percent 
of  variance  accounted  for  by  aptitude  and  ct^ping/motivation  v^iables, 
both  uniquely  and  together,  in  accounting  for  success  on  the  ct'iterion 
measures.    To  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  aptitude,  this  variable 
was  entered  into  the  regression  equation  follqw:^ng  the  cqping/motivation * 
Variables.    Alternatively,  to  assess  the 'unique  contribution  of  the 
coping/motivation  variables,  aptitude  wAs  ejitered  fo^owed  by  the  coping/ 
motivation  variables.    The  unique  variance  of  both  aptitude/and  coping/ 
motivation  variables  was  that  increm^t  variance  , obtained  beyond  that 
accbiinted  for  by  other  variables.    The' results  .of  these  analyses  are 
listed  In  TablcL  22.  '  ' 

Although  aptitude  accounted  for  6t  of  reading  achievement,  it 
accounted  for  a  very  small  percentage  of  math  and  GPA,  2.8X,  1,6%, 
Respectively.    Coping/motivation  contributed  17.03;*  6. OX,  and  11.2% 
to  readings  math  and  GPA  scores.    This  variance         largely  due  to 
motiv^ional  rather  than  coping  variables.  ^  In  total  variance,  approx-- 
imately  25%,  9%,  and  1A%  of  each  criterion  was  accounted  for  by  all 
variables  combined.  *  '  ' 
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^   ^   STAGE  I , 
S-ENTE^?CE  ^COMPLETION 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Faiflr^lctor  Fadit 


APSTIN  BLACK  -  10  Ye^r  Olds 


tor 

6 


Faotor  Factor  Factor  Facto 
7*8  9  10 


39  Att.  -  Ajuthoifity 

40  Att*  "  Interpersonal  / 

Relations 
Al  Att.  -  Task  Achievement 

43  Aggression  -  Stance  ' 

44' Aggression  -  Engagement 

45  Agg'rej^ion  -  Coping  Eff . 

46.  Aggression  -  NegaTlve  Aff, 

47  Aggression  -  Pos.  Affect 

Ji8  Authority  -  Stance 

49  Authority  -  Engagement 

50  Authority  -  Coping  Eff . 
51.  Authority  -  Negative  Aff. 
52  Authority  -  NeutraJ.  Aff.  i 
53' Authority  -  Pos.  Affect- 

"^4  Anxiety  -  Stance 

55  Anxiety  -  Engageia^t 

56  Anxiety  -  Coping  jfeff . 

57  Anxiety  ^  Negative  Aff. 

58  Ajjxiety  -  Neutral  Aff. 


,ERiC 


\ 


-.086 

-.011 

.431* 

-.091; 

J.029 

7 

.045 

-.301 

-.045 

.  332 

.17 

-.073 

.04? 

-.132 

-.■082 

.081 

.074 

-.057^ 

\ 

^.058  - 

.079 

.75 

-.101 

.052 

.124 

.160 

-.165 

-.147 

-.016 

\  -.006 

.020 

.58 

.  148 

.  749* 

-.153 

-.038 

-.068 

.129 

.020 

^  .356 

.227 

..23 

.  076 

.  689* 

-.140 

-.065 

-.164 

.107 

.054  . 

AOS* 

.225 

.25 

Q17 

.950* 

.073 

-.042 

-.002 

-.089' 

-.045_ 

-.042- 

.054 

.06 

-.000 

-.894* 

r 

-,080 

-.081 

-.062 

.151 

-.001 

.181 

.124 

.  .10 

.000 

.894* 

.080 

,081 

J 

.062 

• 

-.ISL 

,001 

-.181  - 

.124  . 

-.10 

^.037 

-.174 

.067* 

.452* 

-.006 

-.305 

-.099 

.291 

.526*. 

.25 

..  200 

-.051 

-.192 

.587* 

.017 

-.148 

-.029 

•  .056 

.399* 

.19 

-.037 

-.058 

.094 

.866* 

.127 

-.000 

■  .065 

■  .084 

.281 

.04 

-.069^ 

-.095 

-.052 

-.892* 

-.186 

-*^93 

-:125 

.138 

.143 

.09 

.076 

'  .092 

-.008  . 

.868* 

.206. 

.064 

.095 

^-.098  - 

,331 

-.03 

-.038 

-.004 

.242 

-.024 

-.104 

.106' 

.108 

-.144 

.786* 

-.22 

.948* 

.003 

.024 

t078 

.019 

-.010, 

.019 

-.005  - 

.039 

• 

-.00 

.826* 

-.003- 

.062 

-.030  , 

-.011 

.034 

-.132 

-.on  - 

.117 

-.05 

.917* 

.027 

-.049  • 

.087 

.037_ 

^.055 

.127 

'  .T)29  - 

.027 

.01 

-.936* 

-.035 

-.041 

-.009 

-.104 

<-.006 

-.073 

-.013  - 

.088 

.05 

.936* 

•V 

.035 

,041 

.009 

.104 

.006 

.073 

.013 

.088 

-.OS 

< 

•> 

/ 

1 

> 

887 


STAGE  I 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Loadings 


J' 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor.  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  2  3  6,         7  8  9  10 


AUSTIN  BLACK  -  10  Year  Olds  (continued) 


Item 


59  Interpersonal  Relations  » 

-.056 

-.021 

'—.225 

.065 

.060 

.807* 

.046 

.062 

-.001 

-.Old 

-  Stance  » 

60  IPR  -  Engagement 

.037 

-.256 

'  .033 

-.034" 

.155 

.854* 

-.061 

-.111  , 

'  .031 

-.045 

61  IPR  -  Coping  Eff. 

.0.09 

.003' 

.1?4 

.092 

.876* 

^207 

-*005 

.067 

.034 

-.118 

'62  IPR  -  Negative  Affect 

-.128 

.002 

.019 

-.202 

-.933^  .018 

-.1^2 

-.055 

.068 

.  .008 

63  IPR  -  Neutral  Affect 

•  -.158  " 

-.009 

-.008 

.188,. 

.922*' 

'  .038 

.163 

-.124 

-.06i 

.066 

64  IPR  -  Positive  Af-fect 

'.136 

.057 

ir 

-.041 

.035 

-.059 

*-.230 

.060 

.728* 

-.022 

-.304 

65  Task 'Achievement  -Stance  \ 

.035 

.030 

.910* 

.079 

.041 

-.113' 

.175 

-.007 

.043 

-.030 

66  Task  Ach.  -  Engagement 

.047 

.042 

.906* 

-.049 

-.046 

-.029 

O.053 

-.009 

■  .034 

-.  046 

67  Task'A^h.      Coping  E  ff.. 

.078 

-,006 

.905* 

■  .061 

-.094 

-.074 

.293 

.039 

.037 

•  .000 

68  Task  Ach.  -  Negative  Aff .  • 

i.l31 

.044 

-.344. 

-.096 

-.248 

-.062  ' 

-.825* 

-.105 

-.001 

-.001 

^  Taslc  Ach/  -  Neutral  Aff. 

.071 

.  .-033 

.276 

.165 

'.179 

-.056 

.883* 

-.152 

',057 

-.096 

70  Taiik  Ach.  -  Pos.  Affect 

3^     ■     -  ' 

.132 

-.17^9 

.1.43 

-.167 

.149 

.275 

-.175 

.599* 

-.130 

.228 

*  These  variables  ha4  a  factor  loading  of-:40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
lico're  for  each  factor:    See  text  ffpr  further  explanation.  • 


Table  4  ^ 
STAGE  I 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


Factor  11  Factor  12  Factor  13  Factor  14  Factor  15  Factor  *  16 
Loading     .  Loading       Loading       Leading       Loading  Loading 

AUSTIN  BLACK  -  10  Year  Olds  .  ^   


Item 

14  Altruism 

.148  • 

.690* 

.258 

-.275 

.103 

15  Esthetics 

-:2i-9 

-.036' 

.141 

> 

-.692* 
• 

.180 

'-.266 

16  Independence 

-.284 

-.138 

.013 

.085 

.655* 

■  -.076 

17  Management 

.027 

-.355 

v668* 

-.12^ 

.176 

.  .120 

18  Succe9s 

*  -,031 

-.089 

-.043 

.028 

-.151 

.774*. 

19  Jgelf-Satisfaction 

.743**  • 

_.127 

.081^ 

•  '  .107 

'  .060 

20  Intellectual 
stimulation  ^ 

.82^ 

.028 

.010 
• 

-.123 

v^-.157  , 

-.023 
• 

Creativltv 

O  T  T 

.377 

-.274 

-.  231 

-.273 

-.298 

-.497* 

22  Security 

-.160 

.759*  . 

.  ^-.100 

-1 184 

-.014 

-.106 

23  Prestige 

1 

-.265 

-.381 

-.287 

-.31-3 

-.050 

.387 

24    Economic  Returns 

-.163 

-.578* 

.086 

-.074 

.285 

25  Surroundings 

.047 

.298 

-.110 

.079 

.572* 

-.202 

26    Associates  r 

-.186 

-,079 

.105 

v769* 

.213 

-.121 

27  Variety 

■9 

.  .858* 

-.029 

.016 

.144 

.084 

1 

-.614* 

-.097  - 

28    Follow  Father 
* 

-.326 

-.144 

-.312  . 

.324 

-.266  ^ 

 :   / 

*These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit 
weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  exp lunation, f  •  ^ 


Table  9 


STAGE  I 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


AUSTIN  BLACK  -  10  Year  bids 


Factor  J.7 
Loading 


/ 

Factor  19 
Loading 


IT 


Item  1  Active  Coping 
Item  2  Passive  Coping 
Item  3  Active  Defensive 
Item  4  Passive  Defensive 


.229 

.900* 
.86^* 


.800* 
.876* 

:03T~ 
'  .153 


AUSTIN  BLAC^  -  U  Year^Qlds 


Item  1  Active  Coping 
Item  2  Passive  Coping 
Item  3  Active  Defensive 
Jtem  4  Pas^iv^  Defensive 


/  Factor  17     T^ctor  18 
Loading  '  Loading 


.665^ 
.027' 
.875* 
.385 


.243 

/  -.029 
^  .589*^ 


♦These  variables  hadgp  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
conattuet  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  fdr 
further  explanat>)n*.  •  \  *  ^ 


t>>n 
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^  :     Table  11 

COH»/lRtSQN  OF  rACTORS  ACROSS'  SAHPLSS 


M»  Ffctor 


Factor  .    S'tcge  .1 


viAtion 

nAC  ion 

CISC)  4^ 
C(SCX 

•e             ■  ' — 

2 

C(SC)  * 

C(SC) 

4 

€(SC) 

* 

5 

ccsc) 

6 

^    ,  C(SC) 

7 

C(SC> 

8 

o 

C(SC)' 

9 

.  CCSC) 

10 

OVAL 

11 

OVAL 

OVAL 

13 

OVAL 

\\ 

OVAL 

•15 

OVAL 

16 

C(SAI) 

17 

C(SAi) 

18 

* 

>  - 

« 

NAME 


Cope«  with  Anxiety  with  iTeutral^-^ot, Negative  Affect 

Copes  wi?h  Aggfesifon,  with  Positfvc,  not  Negative 
Effect 

Positive 'Xtti tilde,  toward  Authority;  Copes  with  Task 
Achievement  ^ 

Copes  with  Authority  with  Neut|jJ»^ot  Negative  Affect 

Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  with  Neutral,  not 
Negative  Affect 

Confronts  and  engaged  Interpersonal  Relation^ 

Neutrsl,  not  Negative  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

Engages  Aggression;  Positive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 
Relations  and  task  Achievement  » 

Confronts 'aod  engages  Authority  with  Positive!*  Affect 

P/>sitlve^  Attitude  toward.  Interpersonal  Relations  and 
Task  Achievenent 

Values  Intallectual  SttiAulation,  ^not  Variety. 

Values  SeXf-Satisfaction  and  Security  ) 

Values  Altruism  and  Kan^ment;  dli^^not  value  ^J&noalc 
Returns  ^ 

Values  Associates;  does  oot  value  Esthetics 

Values  Independence  and  Surroundings^  does  not  value 
Following  Father's  Occupation  * 

Values  Success,  n6t  Creativity 


Values  1>e/)||||^e  Behavior 
Copes  effectively  "  ' 


4 


r 


ErJc  ;. 


891 


Table  12 

.    "  SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 
AUSTIN  BLACK  -  10  Year  6ld8  -  Stage  I   


Probability 
Lvel  < 


C(SC)7       F  >  M**    Neutral,  not  Negative  Affect  toward 
g  *fask  Achievement 

OVAL  12     ?><IL     -Values  Self-satisfaction  and 

Security 


OVAL  13  F  >  M 
OVAL  15      F  >  M 

C(SAI)17    F  <  M 


£  <  .001 
<  .004 


Values  Altruism  and  Management, 
doesn't  value  Economic  Returns  ^ 

Values  lAdependenc€s  Surroundings; 

doesn't  value  Following  Father's 

Occupation  *  £   < .001 


Show^  defensive  behavior 


£  <  .002 




*    5/18  (28Z)  of  the  significance  t^3%^  were  significant  abave  chance., 
Thid  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf    Godbout ,  Marston 
'  Borich,  Vaughan,  1977). 

**  F  »  Female    M  «  Male 
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Table"  16a. 
Stage  I  . 

» 

REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

AUSTIN  BLACK 

-  10  Year 

Olds 

CRITERION : 

Reading  Achievemen 

Predictor 

variables: 
* 

- 

F  ♦ 

P 

Multiple  R 

■ 

R^  Change 

-OVAL  11 

5.12 

.03 

■  ".26 

.07 

.07 

ED  ASP 

'  10.27 

.002 

.43 

.19  •- 

.12 

RAVEN 

5.4o 

.02 

.50 

.25 

.06 

BRS 

4. 24 

•  .04 

.54 

\29 

.04 

s 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


Table" 16b. 

« 

^       ,  -  .  Stage  I 

dSScription  of  regression  factors  ^ 

AUSTIN  BLACK  -  10  Year  Olds   CRITERION;  Reading  Achievement 

Predictor  f  .  ^ 

Variables:  ^     *       ^  ' 

-OVAL  «  Values  Intellectual  Stimulation,  not  Variety 

Eli^^ASP  «  Educational  Aspiration 

RAVEN'  ^  Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

BRS  =  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  £xpl4nat9ry  Vf^niables: 


1^ 


*        Factor^*  which  predict  negnively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
belUivlor  this  H^icfites.    The  saae  factor  aay       described  in 
,  s>pp<rait^  tenoe  VheUp  in  soae  otfher  axtalysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predlct'ive  value,' 


Table  18a. 


^age  I 


REGRESSION  AliALYSIS 


ADSt-IN  BLACK  -  10  Year,  Olds 


CRITERION:  Math 'Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables: 

OCC  ASP 

RAVEN 

BRS 


■  ^ 


4.60 
2.15 
5.68 


.04 
NS 
-  .02 


tfaltiple  R 

.25 
.30 
.40 


.06 
.09 
.16 


R  Change 

.06 
.03 
.07 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables; 
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DESCRIPTION  0F  REGI^SSION  FACTORS 


AUSTIN  1»LACK  -  10  Year  Olds   -  CRITERION;  Math  Achievement 

Predictor    "        ~      ^  * 
Variables: 

OCC  ASP     =  Occupational  Aspiration  - 

RAVEN         »  Raven  Progressive  Mattices  * 

BRS  «  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


ft 


Tabte  20a, 


9 

1 

Stage  I 

-  • 

REGRESSION.  ANALYSIS 

'    AUSTIN  BLACK 

-  10  Year 

Olds 

CRITERION: 

Grade 

Point  AveTaee 

Predictor  * 

4 

Variables: 

F 

p 

Multiple  R 

2 

R  Chance 

^to^       OVAL  16 

S  97 

Jm  ^  i 

• 

.  07 

ED  ASP 

4.22 

*  .OA 

.35 

.12  ' 

.05 

RAVEN  ' 

1  28 

NS  * 

^         .37  y 

1  A 

BRS 

"13.99  , 

..001 

•  54 

.29 

.15 

• 

• 

t 

>  •> 

1 

•  • 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


-OVAL  11 


-.27 


.035 


p.        '  -  TaWe  20b,  ' 

Stage  1  '         ^  . 

.  DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

■  AUSTIN  BLACK     10  Yfear  Olds   CRITERION;  Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor  •  ^  ^  \ 

Variables: 

^  OVAL  16     •    Values  Success;  doesir't  value  Creativity 
ED  ASP     •  «    Educational  Aspiration 
RAVEN  '     =    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
BRS  «    Behavior  Rating  Scale 

(  ■  ■■  v 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables;  •    >  . 

-  (WAL        «    Doesn't  value  Intellectual  Stitnulation  and  Variety 


^Factors  which  predict  j^agatiV^ly  are  ilescribed  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.  •  The  saae  factor  Imay  be  described  in 
opposite  terms  .yhen»  in  Mme  other  analysis^  it  has  a  positive 
pr^lctive  value.  '      .    '  /  '  • 
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Table"  22 


'    ^          PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  E!XPLAINED 
AUSTIN-  BLACK  ^  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I  


Apt 


unique) 


Copihg/Motivatlon  (unique) 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement  CPA 
6-OX  2.8%  •  1.(5% 

17.0%  .  6.0%        ■  11.2% 


Total 


24.9% 


9.0% 


14.0% 


J, 


FRIC 
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AUSTIN  BLACK  lA  YEAR  0|.DS  -.RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

•  ^        .  •    ^  ' 

•   ffhis  section  prpvides'a  detailed  pic?ure  of  the  coping  patterns 
aasociated  with  achievement  in  Austin  Black  lA'year  old  students  from 
the  1965  (Stage  I)  sample.    .The  results  iftclude  factor  analyses  of  the 
'c0|Jlng/motivational  instruments:     Sentence  Completion,  Occupational 
Vtlues,  and  the  Social  Attitudes  .Inventory.     An  analysis  of  sex  dif- 
ferences' will  be  described,    ^st  important,  the  regression  analyses  ' 
will  be  delineated  in  order  to  show  the  specific  factors  that  predict 
and  explain  achievement  for  these  students. 

FACTOR  ANALYSES      ^  . 


Sentence  Completion 

Factor  analyses  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variables  resulted  In 
ten  factors  which  accpunted  for  a  substantial  ""percerltage  of  the  respectivi 
variances.    These  variables  grouped  primarily  according  to  behavior  areas 
^•g't  Aggression  variables  loading  on  one  factor »  authority  variables^ on 
another.    Tfie  analysis  appears  in  Table  1.    There  are  four  general  factfcn 
corresponding  to  coping  with  aggression,  Authority,  anxiety,  and- task 
achievement.    Variables  involvi^  interpersonal  relations,  the  fifth 
behavior  area,  loaded  on  two  factors.    Factor  3  represents  copirfg  effect  1^ 
ness  with  neutral,  not  negative  affect.    Factor  8  involves  coping  effects 
ly  with  interpersonal  relations^jrib  stance  and  en^gement .  , .  Unit  weights 
were  constructed  using  those  variables  having  a  factor  loading  (>_  .40). 
For  example,  factor  1  conslsJs  of  all  flvp  variables  dealing  with  coping 
with  aggression.    Factors  6-10  also  tended  to  have  variable  loa<3ing^^ 
grouped  according  to  sub-aspedts  of  the  behavioral  areaa. 

Occupational  Values  *  .  , 

Factor  analyses  of  the  Oconpatlonal  Values  variables  yielded  six. 
factors »    Once  again,  variables  having  a  fiactor  loaSing  >  .AO  were  used 
to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor  (see^esult^  in 
Table  4).. 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

Th^  fictor  Analysis  6f  %he  Social  Attitudes  Inventory . (SAI)  is 
illustrated  in  '^aj^e  9.    mis  is  a  self -report  measure  of  coping'* 

^ff e^iveness.    Two  lactotlB  eaerged:  Active  behavior  and  passive  behavior 
These  results  are  unique  asNall  other  samples  loaded  on  the  more 

'evaluative  dinensions  of  coping  vs.  defence  rather  than  £he  stylistic 
active/passive  di^easion  in  this  Aust'ln  Black  lA  year  old  sample.  It 
appears  that  for  these  students,  acti^vlty  vs.  passivity  is  a  more 
Important  d^ichotomr  than  appropriateness  or  effectiveness  of  behavioral 
atrategy  In  self-reports  of  looping  effectiveness.  / 
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TaUle  11. depicts  all  the  factors  pf  the  Sentence  Completion, 
Occupational  Values,  and  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  instruments. 
There  are  ten  Sentejice  Completion  factors,  six  Occupational  Values  ^ 
factors,  and  two  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  factors-. 

SEX  DII^FERENCES.  *  . 

*« 

Sex  differences  are  listed  in  Table  12.    As  only  three  of  eighteen 
tests  proved  significant^  these  could  be  due  to  chance.    Nevertheles^s , 
all  three  sefc  dl|*ferences  for^Austin  Black  14  year  olds  were  on  / 
Occupationarl  Values  factors.    Female?  placed  greater  value  on  altVvftsm^ 
self-satisfaction,  associates,  intellectual  stimulation,  •variety,  am 
esthetics.    These  are* intrinsic  values  having  to  do  with  valuing  a  work 
se^tting  which  Is  both  pleasant  and  challenging.    Males,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  highly  wlued  extrinsic  concernns  of  prestige  and  economic 
returos.    Males  also  valued  creativity  and  following  father's  occupation. 


SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES 

• 


\ 


■Reading  Achievement    .     '  , 

.Predictors  of  reading  achievement  are  listed  in  Tables  16a  and  16b. 
Good  readers  coped  positively  with  aggression.    They  valued  altruism, 
.  self-satisfaction,  and  associates,  but  not  creativity.     In  addition,  these 
students  had  high  aptitude  scores  and  .high  aspirations  for  both  career 
and  education. 

Math  Achievement 

« 

Predictors  of  math  achievement  are  listed  in  Tables  18a  and' 18b. 
There  were  fewer  predictors  of  success  in  math  Sor  Austin  Black  14  year 
.olds  than  for  any  other  sample  on  any  criteria.    Good  math  students  coped 
positively  with  ag'gression.^    Aptitude  was  also  a  powerful  predictor. 

Grade  Point  Average 

Students  with  1iigh  CPA  did  not  cope  well  with  anxiety  or  inter- 
personal relations.    They  lacked  positive  affect  toward  authority  and  - 
Interpersonal  relations  and  did  not  cope  with  authority  by  taking  a 
stance,  or  facing  the  problem.    Aptitude  was  a  significant  predictor  of 
GFA. 

In  sum,  there  were  few  predictors  of  success  in  school  for  Austin 
Black  14  year  olds*    Coping  with  aggression  predicted  for -reading  and 
math,  but  not  for  CPA.    In  fact,  coping  variables  generally  predicted 
teacher  grades  negatively.    Peer  ratings  did  not  contribute  to  the 
prediction  of  any  criterion.    Aptitude  accounted  for  28%  of  the  variance 
in  Mth  achievement, ^but  only  7X  in  reading  and  5X  in  CPA. 
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Even  more  than, in  the  case  of  the  Chicago-area  Blacks  (not  the 
city  of  Chicago),  the  loostly  Black  teachers  of  these  Austin  Black 
children  seem  to  have  teen  punishing,  with  poor  grades,  the  very  kinds 
of  positive  attitudes  and  coping  skills  that  tended  to  foster  good 
achievement,  objectively  me'asured.     Perhaps  this  helps  to  account 
for  the  low  degree  of  association  between  good  coping  and  object ive>» 
achievement  in  this  sample.     Th«'  fact  that  CPA  correlated  weakly  with 
-reading  (,28)  and  math  (.30),  only  one^third  as  close  an  association 
as  in  the  Austin  Anglo  sample,  seems  to  •support  su^h  an  interpretation, 

PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE 

The  percentage  of  variance  accounted  for  by  . aptitude  and  coping/ 
motivation  variables,  respectively,  in  the  criterion  measures  further 
illustrates  the  unusual  pattern  in  this  sample/    These  are  listed  in 
Table  22,     It  can  be  seen  that  aptitude  is  an  especially  important 
predictor  of  math  achievement.    Aptitude  also  contributes  to  the 
prediction  of  reading  and  CPA,  although  it  accounts  for  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  variance  in  these  two  criteria. 

The  coping/motivation  ifaetors  account  for  15%  of  the  variance  in 
reading  achievement,  twice  m  much  as  aptitude.     In  math,  coping  with 
aggression  accounts  for  6X  of  the  variance.    Aptitude  is  clearly 
Important  for  math  achievement  <29%,  uniquely).  Coping/motivation 
factors  account  fo^  15%  of  the  variance  in  CPA.     This  is  misleading, 
however,  since  it  is  the  poor  copers,  and  students  With  negative  attitude! 
who  attain  better  grades.     Considering  the  universal  association  of  good 
coping  skilljs^and  positive  attitudes  with  all  achievement  criteria,  in 
all  national  sfflPples  except  the  Austin  and  Chicago  Blacks,  it  looks 
rather  clear  that  these  Black  children,  in  the  60's,  were  subjected  to 
teaching  that  could  only  have  confused  them  and  hindered  them  in  their 
development  of  either  academic  skills  or  coping  skills  for  dealing  with 
life  in  general. 
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Table  1 

STAGE  I 

V 

SgNTENCE  COMPLETION  V 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1,^2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 


AOSTIN  BLACK  -  14  Year  Olds 


Itea 

39  sit,  -  Authority 

40  Att.  -  Interpersonal 
^  Relations 

41  Att.  *-  Task  Achievement 

43  Aggression  *  Stance 

44  Aggression  'Ingascement 

45  AffgresBlon  -  Coping;^  Ef  f . 

46  Aggression  -  Negative  Aff . 

47  Aggression     Pos.  Affect 

48  Authority  -  Stance 

49  Authority  -  Engagement 

50  Authority  -  Coping  Eff . 

51  Authority  Negative  Aff. 
92  Author Itv  -  Neutral  Aff. 

53  Author-fty  -  Po«.  Affert 

54  AAxiefy  -  Stance 

^5  Anxiety  En(^agement 

56  Anxiety  *  Coping  Eff . 

57  Anxietv  -  Negative  Aff. 
5i  Anxiety     Neutral  Aff. 


.007  \ 

-.0* 

.060 

.008 

-.046 

.194 

-.073 

.782* 

•  .30C 

-.035 

.130 

/-.117 

-.014 

.101 

.015 

-.093 

.164 

.'775 

.201 

.305/ 

.043 

.123 

-.035 

.038 

-.0-60 

.198 

.584* 

-.073 

-.060 

.840* 

-.088 

.049  . 

-.015 

.038 

-a99 

.219 

.104 

.085 

-.023 

.772* 

-.087 

-.099 

.017, 

.086 

-.182 

.214 

.287 

.117 

*031 

.945* 

.070  , 

.083 

.077 

.058 

.121 

-.015 

-.025 

-.062 

.003 

-.865* 

-.193 

-.120 

-.043 

-.003 

-.214 

^  .193 

.125 

.13( 

-.003 

.866* 

.193 

.120 

.043 

.003 

.214 

-.193 

-.125 

-.13C 

1  e 

.115 

>159 

-.198 

•  563* 

.066 

-.133 

.107 

.416* 

-.054 

.393 

no 

-.054 

.  193 

-.111 

.  410* 

.310 

-.119 

.195 

-.005 

-.380 

.20: 

.  205 

.113 

.  022 

*  .892* 

.066 

-.0A7 

.137 

.179 

.077 

.02( 

-.160 

-.044 

-.292 

-.874* 

-.066 

-.004 

-.028 

.077 

-.054 

.157 

.166 

.033 

.303 

'.860* 

.069 

.013 

-.130 

-.108 

.043 

-.144 

-.039 

.057 

-.070 

.039 

-.017 

-.047 

.836* 

.165 

.059 

-.063 

.8f2* 

-.071 

.032 

.131 

.020 

.075. 

-.50r 

-.023 

.049 

-.182 

.733* 

-.166 

.008 

.050 

,015 

-.011 

.050 

.009 

.135 

-.283 

.885* 

.022  ' 

.102 

a65 

-.018 

.078 

-.038 

.034 

.040 

.04< 

-.907* 

-.070 

-.093 

-.051 

-.053 

.081 

-.032 

-.056 

.044 

-.16J 

.907*^ 

^.070 

.093 

.051 

.053 

-.081 

.032 

.056 

-.044 

.16« 

ERlCg^ 
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STAGE  I  .  '  o. 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

'    ,  r~  :  

Loadings 

Factor  "Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  2,3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 


WJSTIN  BUCK  -  14  Year  Olds  (continued) 


»1  lAl- 
62  IPRx- 


59  Interpersonal  Relations 
-  Stance 

60  IPR  -  Engagement  ' 

-  Coping  Eff. 
Negative  Affect 
63  IPR  -  Neutral  Affect 
64^  IPR  -  Positive  Affect 

65  Task  Achlevenegt  -Stance 

66  Task  Ach.  -  Engagement 
17  Task  Ach.  -  C6ping  Eff. 
pS  Task'  Ach..     Negative  Aff . 
ft  Task  Ach.  -  TJeutral  Aff. 
^  Task  Acfi.  -  Po8.  Affect 


.020 

.253 

.050 

.017 

.221 

.063  " 

.753* 

.080 

-.025 
f 

.107 

-.024 

.237 

-  nn7 

•  KJjO 

T  CO* 

-.015 
• 

-.081 

.094 

.1-31 

.773* 

.093 

.052 

.059 

.011 

.525* 

.057 

.027 

-.1*63 

-.082 

-.902* 

-.184 

•-.055 

.096 

'  .027 

-.150  - 

-032 

-.06J 

.157 

.074 

.901* 

.179| 

.065 

-.111 

-.110 

.149  ^ 

.030 

.057 

.051 

.064 

-.041 

.042 

-.072 

.137 

.761* 

-.003 

.018 

.087. 

.''-.079 

.040 

.130 

.029 

'  .932* 

-.041 

-.022 

.046 

.042 

-.049 

-.046 

-.046 

-.149 

.072 

^825* 

-.035 

-.0^3 

-.037  - 

.193 

.027 

.125* 

.162 

.110 

.918* 

.086 

.002 

.061 

.088 

.007* 

-.374 

-.154 

-.32^ 

-.337 

-.395* 

.274 

.154 

.103  - 

.187 

.029"- 

.218 

-.000 

.255  . 

.234 

.227 

-.826* 

-.i29 

-.112 

.093 

-.054 

.174 

-.QOO 

.039 

.113 

;881* 

.013 

.047 

.074 

leicMt  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .AO  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
litore  for  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation.  . 
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Table  4 
-STAGE  I 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


AUSTIN  BLACK  -       Year  Olds 


Factor  11' 
Loading 

\ 

Factor  12 
Loading 

Factpr  13 
Loading 

Factor  14 
Loading 

Factor 
Loading 

'  . .637* 

.321 

-.339 

.086 

-.287 

-.118 

\  .037  • 

-.761* 

.047  ^ 

-.080 

.190  T 

"  -.012 

.160 

-.036 

-,838* 

.183 

.  -.022 

.123 

-.253' 

.163 

-.073 

.389 

g|^68(^ 

*.  .146 

196 

142 

-.037 

.834* 

0S6 

•  X  J  J 

-.828*'  , 

.2*22' 

-.193 

'  .035 

.-059 

.109 

-.016 

.062 

'  .040 

-.870*' 

-.294 

^.650* 

.046 

-•.118 

-.142 

-.225  .  1^ 

-.628*  ' 

.139 

.070 

-.244 

,297 

-,034  • 

.718*  , 

.209 

.072 

.552* 

.134 

.  -.191 

—  .228 

'  .038 

-.239 

.673* 

.166  ' 

.055*  ■ 

-.348 

-.341 

-.065 

-.001- 

.710* 

-.348 

Loading 


\    Item  " 

\  '  

14  •  Altruism 

I    15  Esthetics 

16  Independence 

17  ^  ManagemcSti:  7 

18  Succesb  ^ 
•    19  .  Seif-Satisfactioxv 

\    20    Intellectual  .    .  \ 
Stimulation 

^  21  Creativity 

• ,  22  Security 

23  Prestige 

24  Economic  Returns  * 

25  Surroundings  ^ 
I    26  Associates. 

27  Variety 

28  Follow' Pa  tlier 


*ThesjiK  variables  had  a  factor  loading 
weighted  scoxM%^pr  ea<:h  factor.  See 


of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  constlruct 
text  for  furtiher  explanation,. 


a* unit 


Table  9 

Stage  I  - 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  IN^^NTORY 


Factor  17  •  Factor  18 
Loading  Loadlng^ 


Austin  black  -  14  Year  Olds 

Item  1  Active  Coping 

.665* 

^  .243 

Item -2  Passive  Coping 

.027 

.904* 

Item  3  Active  De^nslve 

.875* 

-.029 

Item  4  Passive  Defensive 

.385 

.589* 

These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  e*h  factor.    See  text  for 
further  explanation'. 
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Table  11 


COMPARISON  OF  FACTORS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 
AUSTIN -BLACK  -  14  Year  Olds 


Factor^. 
Abbre- 
viation 


Stage  I 
Desig- 
nation 


C(SC) 
•  C(SC) 
C(SC) 
C(SC) 
C(SC) 
C(SC) 
C(SC) 
C{SC) 

C(SC)' 

c(scx 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7./ 
8 

9 
10 


NAME 


Copes  with  Anxiety  ^ 
Copes  with  Aggression  . 

Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  with^ 
Neutral^  not  Negative  Affect 
Copes  with  Authority 

Copes  with  Task  Achievement 

Positive,  not  Neutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

Positive  Affect  toward  Authority  and  Interperaonal 
Relations  ^ 
Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via 
Stance  rfnd  Engagement;  ^copes  with  Authority  via 
Stance. 

Positive  Attitude  toward  Authority  and  Task  Achievement 

Positive  Attitude  toward  Interpersonal  Relations;  copes 
"with  Authority  via  Srt.auce 


OVAL        11     J  Values  Altruism,  Self -Satisfaction,  and  Associates; 

^        doesn^t  value  Creativity.  ' 
OVAL         12  Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Variety;  doesn't 

value  Prestige  and  Economic  Returns. 
OVAL         13  Values  Surroundings;  doesn't  value  Management 

OVAL        14  Values  Following  Father's  Occupation;  doesn't  value  » 

Esthetics'* 
OVAL         15  ^        Values  Security 

OVAL        16  Values  Independence;  doesn't  value  Success 

?(SAI)      17  Active  Coping.  Active  Defensive  Behavior 

C(SAI}      18  Passive  Copii^R.  Passive  Defensive  Behavior 
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Table  12 
SIGNIFICANT  SEX  PIFFERENCES* 

;        ,         ^  / 

AUSTIN  BLAtic  -  lA  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I  ^ 

Probability 

,     '  Level 
p  .   

g      -  f 

OVAL  11  >  >f   Values  Altruism  j  Self -Satisfaction,  an<} 

i  Associates;  doesn't  value  Creativity,        £  <  ,001 

OVAL  12.     F  >  M    Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and 

Variety;  doesn't  value  Prestige  or  ^ 
Economic  Returns.  £-<,0A0 

OVAL,  lA       F  <  M    Values  Following  Father's  Occupation;. 

doesn't  valu^  Esthetics,  •  £  <  .001 


*  3/18'  (17Z)  of  ''the'  signif icaoae  tes^s  were  significant  above  chance 
This  itMlicat^s  t!t¥es^re8ultsAiay  have  been  spurious  (cf.  Godbout, 
MarstonV  BoricA,' Vaughan,  1977).. 

**  F     Female   M  «  Male  ^  . 


Table  16#. 


Stme  I 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  > 


AUSTIN  -  BLACaC  -  14  Year 

Olds 

CRITERION: 

Reading 

Achievement 

Predictor 

Variables : 

F 

^  2  

nuiuip'ie  K 

K 

2 

R  Change 

C(SQ)2 

8.75 

.004 

.32 

.10 

.10 

OVAL. 11  . 

.055 

.38 

.14  - 

.04 

,BD  ASP 

4.94 

.03 

• 

.44 

.20 

.05 

RAVEN 

7.44 

.008 

.52 

.27 

.07 

BRS 

.14 

NS 

» 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

 k_ 


OCC  ASP 


.24 


.05 
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Table  a6b. 

\ 

Stage  I  • 
DESCRIPTION  0?  REGRESSION  FACTORS- 

AUSTIN  BLACK  -  14  Year  Olds   *  CRITERION:    Reading  Achievement 

C(SC)2      «^  Copes  positively  wltb  Aggression 

OVAL  11    »    Values  Altruism,  Self-satisfaction,  and  Associates;  doesn't 
value  Creativity/ 
ASP     «    Educational  Aspirations 

RAVEN       «=    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

BRS  «=    Behavior  Rating  Scales 


\ 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 
OCC    ASP  «    Occupational  Aspirations 
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Table  l8a. 


Stage  I 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 
 ,  


^STIN  BLACK  -  14  Year  Olds 
Predictor 

Variables :  F 


C(SC)2 

RAVEN 

BRS 


5.48 
34.00 
.71 


.02 
.001 
NS 


CRITERION:    Math  Achievement 


Multiple  R 
.26 
.59 


.07 
.35 


R  Change 


.07 


,29 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables.: 
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Table  IJb. .        .  • 

•  « 

Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  oiF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

AUSTIN  BLACK  -  lA  Year  Olds  CRITERION:    Math  Achievement 

p  ^     •   •  — — «  

Predictor 
Variables: 

C(SC)2      »    Copes  positively  with  Aggression 

RAVEN       =    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

BRS  =    Behavior  Rating  Scale's  " 

i 


\ 
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Table  20a. 

Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


AUSTIN  ^LACK  -  14  Year.  Olds 

Prejiictor 
Variables : 


V 


CRITERION r  Grade  Point  Average 


F 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

R  Change 

9.58 

.003 

.33 

•  U 

.11 

6.46 

.01 

•  .42 

.18 

.07 

4  .-^2 

.03 

.    .48  • 

.05 

2.37  . 

NS 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables; 
-C(SC)8 


\  -.24 


.05 


c 


\ 
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Table  20b. 

Stage  I  .' 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  ^'ACTORS 


.  ( 


AUSTIN  BLACK  -  U  Year  Olds  CRITERION;    Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor 

Variables:  j.^^^ 

-C(SC)7      =    Lacks  positive  Affect  toward  -Authority  and  Interpersonal 

Relations 

-C(SC)1      «    Does  not  copa  well  with  Anxiety 

*  c 

RAVEN     "  =    Raven  Progressive  Matrices      '  | 


BRS 


=    Behavior  Rating  Scales 


— X  • 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


-C(SC)8      =    Does  not  cope  with  Authority  via  StancVf  does  not  cope 
effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via  Stance  and* 
Engagement  1  / 


Factord  i^ich  predi^  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
Jbehavior  this  indicates.  The  ame  fa^^or  may  be  described  in  " 
opposite  tens  when,  in  acme  ot^et  analyais,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value* 
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Table  22 
PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 

AUSTIN  BLACK  -  lA  :Year  Olds  -  Stage  I  >  

/  Reading  Achievement    Math  Achieveroent  CPA 

Aptitude  (unique)  7Z  29%  5% 

Coping/Motivation  (tinique)  15%  6%  *  15% 


, Total 


'    -  Table  23 

CORRELATIONS  AMONG  THE  CRITERIA 


AUSTIN  BLACK  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Sta^e  I 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement  CPA 


Reading  . . 

Math  '       .46  •  -28 

1SFA  .40 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  10  YEAll  OLDS  —  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

*  •  ' 

\ 

This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns 
associated  with  achievement  in  Austin  MeiCican-American  10  year  oU 
students  from  the  1965  (Stage  I)  smple.    Minority  samples^were 
not  assessed  in  Stage  III  (1968).    The  first  results  presented  are 
the  factor  analyses  of  the  coping/jnotivat ional  instruments; 
Sentencei:ompletion,  Occupational  Values,  and  the  Social  Attitudes 
Inventory.     Sex  differerices  ate  described  next.     Finally,  the  find- 
ings from  the  regression  analysis  are  presented , 'showing  the  specific 
factoids  that  predicted  and  explained  achievement  for  these  students. 

FACTOR  ANALYSES  .      .  '  . 

Sentence  Completion 

Factor^ analyses  of  the  Sentence  Completion  variabl^ky^resalted 
in  ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
variance.    These  variables  grouped  primarily  according  to  behavior 
areas,  e.g.,  aggression  variables  loading^^on  one  factor,  authority 
variables  on  another.    The  analysis  appears  in  Table  1.    There  were 
five  general  factors:     coping  with  aggression,  authoVity,  anxiety, 
interpersonal  relations,  and  task  achievement.    Unit  weights  were 
constructed  using  those  variables  having  a  ^a<rtor  load'ing  >^  .AO. 
Fpr  example,  factor  1  consisted  of  all  five  variables  dealing  with 
coping  with  anxiety.    Factors  6-10  also  tended  to  have  variable 
loadings  grouped  according  to  sub-aspects  of  the  behavioral  areas. 

Ocfejpational  Values 

-    Factor  analysis  of  the  Occupational  Values  var.iables  yielded  six 
factors.    Variables  with  St  factor  loading  >_  .40  were  used  to  construct 
a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor  (see  analysis  in  Table  A). 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

Ihe  factor  analysis  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI)  for 
Stage  I  is  illustrated  in  Table  9.    This  was  asself-report  measure  of 
coping  effectiveness.    Two  factors  emerged:    Positive  coping,  and 
ineffective  or  defens/ive  responding. 

^  DIFFERENCES 

Sex  differences  are  listed  in  Table  12.     Since  only  two  out  of 
eighteen  tests  were  significant,  these  could  be  due  to  chance.  Males 
placed  greater  value  than  f^malfs  on  creativity  as  opposed  to  sur- 
roundlDgs.    Males  also  more  highly  valued  following  father's, 
occupation. 
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SinSWARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES  '  ^ 

^  Reading  Achievement  *  ]^ 

Predictors  of  reading  achleveinent  are  listed  in  Tables  16a.  * 
and  16b»    Ck>od  readers  reported  better  coping  and  less  defensive 
behavior  than  poorer  readers,  on  the  SAI.    These  students  were  also 
rated  higher  by  their  peers,^  on  the  BRS.    In  wyrk,  they  placed  greater 
value  on  prestige  in  contrast  to  pleasant  associates.    Aptitude  and 
educational  aspirations  were  also  predictive.     In  addition,  coping 
with  Interpersonal  relations-was  correlated  with  reading  achi-eveinent 
in  this  SMple  of  Austin  Mexican-American  10  year  olds. 

Math  Achievement       ^  p 

Predictors  of  math  achievement  are  listed  in  Tabled  18a  and  18b. 
Students  who  did  well  in  math  coped  more  effectively  with  inter- 
personal relations  and  were  rated  higher  by  their  peers  on  the  BRS. 
They  also  had  higl^r  aptitude  scores  and  higher  occupational  aspira- 
tions than  poorer  students.    In  addition,  valuing  creativity,  but  not 
surroundings  was  also  correlated  with* math  achievement. 

farade  Point  Average 

Predictors  of  CPA  are  listed  in  Tables  20a  and  20b.  Students 
vi^h  high  grades  reported  mo*re  good  coping  and  less  defensive  behavior 
than  less  successful  students  On  the  SAI,    Their  peers  rated  them 
higher  on  the  BRS.     These  students  tended,  however,  to  be  rather 
passive  in  coping  with  aggression,  not  confronting  or  engaging  problems 
in  this  area.    They  did  ^express  more  positive  affect  about  interperson 
relations^    In  additi(^»  aptitude  was  a  predictor  of  GPA  for  these 
Austin  Mexican -Americait  10  year  olds. 

PERCENTATJE  OP  VARIANCE 

In  order  to  assess  the  practical  implications  q/.-rt»^Se  measures, 
^or  possible  educational  use,  it  is  important  to^cSnsider  the  percent 
of  variance  accounted  for  by  aptitude  and  copip^motivation  variables, 
both  uniquely  and  t9:gether,  in  accounting  fp«r  success  on  the  criterion 
measures.    To  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  aptitude,  this  variable 
was  enters  into  the  regression  equation  following  the  coping/motivation 
variables.    Alternatively,  to  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  t.he 
coping/ttotivation  variables,  aptitude  was  entered  followed  l^y  the 
xoping/fliotivational' variables «  ~  The  uniqiJe^variance  of  both  aptitude  and 
coping/motivation  variables  was  that  incitement  variance  obtained  beyond 
that  accounted  fbr  by  other  variables.    The  results  of  these  analyses 
are  listed  in  Table  22. 

Aptitude  was  an  important  predictor  of  reading  and  GPA  but  not 
^^or  math.    It  uniquely  accounted*  for  a  substantial  24. 2Z  of  the  variance 
lis  reading,  only  l.W  in  math,  and  11. BZ  in  GPA. 
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The  coping/motivation  factors  were  also  important  predictors, 
^*  They  uniquely  accounted  for  a  vejry  substantial  32,5%  of  the  variance 

in  reading,  more  than  th^  aptitude  measure.      Much  of /CTTis  was 
accounted  for  by  the  self -report  measure  of  coping  (SAX)]    In  math, 
'   t^e  coping/motivation- factors  uniquely  accounted  for  9.7%.     In  jGPA, 
the  coping/motivation  factors  uniquely  accounted  for  13.6%  of  the  ^ 
variance,  with  the  self-report  again  being  important. 

^        What  is  more,  some  properties  that  reflected  both  aptituc^^  and 
\  eoping  increased  the  total  variance  e^lained:     13%  in  math,  58%  in 

reading^  and  31%  in  GPA*     l^iis  ga^e  added  weight  to  the  explanatory 
power  and  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  coping/motivation  measures. 

In  sum,  the  coping/motivation  factors  were  bpth  significant  and 
useful  predictors  across  all  criteria  and  stages.     Success  in  school 
for  Mexicaif-American  10  year  old  students  was  strongly  contingent 
upon  positive- attitudinal  qualities  and  coping  skills.    The  self -report 
~  ,       measure  of  coping  (SAI)  was  the  most  potent  single  coping/motivation 

predictor  of-  reading  achievement  and  GPA* 


« 
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.  STAGE  I 
SENTENCE ' COMPLETION 

— '   ft 

V'"^^^^^  Loadings' 

Factor  ^Factor  F«tor  Fa#tor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
12  3'         A  5  6  7 


Factor  Factor  factor 
•^8     *     9  10 


>APSnN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  r  la  Year  Old^ 

IteB~    —  — r — i  -  \   —  . — 


'39  Att.  -  AutlJll^ 


'^4(y  Att.  - )[nrferpersoiial 
^  Relations 

41  Ay:,  '^lask  Achievement 

43  Aggression  -  ^Ance 

44  Aggression-  Engagement 


-•057    -.087  ^-.087  -.096 


.076      .050  .  .096' 


.272^     .092  .044 
.12$    -.0634r  .001  -.075 


.005  .645*  .055 
.092^1^  .811*'  .054 


■  .'037    '  ,093 
-.094  ^  .580*' 
-  .149 


-.000 


Oil 

.433*  .026 
.919*  ■  .061 


122  -.077' 

* 


..204 
.157 
.084 


.184 
.181 
.016 
.194 


.138  .168 

.023  -.034 

.068  -.040 

.024  -.066 

.047  -.099 

.239    -.047  '.099 

.403*    .536*  -.051 

-.022-    ..190      .000      .005  •  .728*    .091  -.144 

"56  Authority  -  Coping*  B/f.,    -  ".169  . '  .1?P9'    -.1,04    ...137      .837*    .159.  .102 

5i,^i|fthori<y -i^Segative  Aff  ..'-.239  ■ -.?b7    r.034.   -,-^209  '  -.826*  /. 057  -.102 
52  Atrthority  -'Neutral  Jtff.    -.246     .!^19.  .026 
5^^*Authority:  -  Tos .  Af f eco     -/Oe7  •  -. O^i  ^  ;043 

.954*    :003-  .o44 


^5  li%p:eaa1on  -  Coping  ^ff 

;A6.Aggs^ion  -^ega'tivg  Aff.  -7&92  -■:909*  -.004  >-.118  *-.239 
47'  Aggression  -  Pos.- Affect 

Authority  -  J^ce 
49  Authority  !/<lH[gQneot 


.09-2 
-.106 


.909* 

.179 

.190 


.004  .118 
.081  -.025 
.000  .005 


.187      .8^16*  -.WO 
.026 


54  Anxiety  -  Stance. 
'I  S5  Anxiety  -  En^geme 
r  %  Anxiety  -  Coping  Ef  fij,  ' 
;  57  Anxiety  -  Ne^fativp.  Af  f.. 
j|S8  'Aixietx^^^eutt'al  Aff. 
r,  • 


.246  ..^19 

.110 

^  .yo'*'    :uuj-  .04?"  .064 

.865*  -.105    -.012,   -.002  -^.697 


.098 
.820*  .016 
-.012^  -.038 


.'003  -.001 


.911*  -.083      .144    -.C10-.-.132    -.070  -.041 
-.929*  -.083    -.OeO**  .-.031    -.161      .064'  '=^.074 
.929*    .083.    .060      ,031  -  ".161    -.064.  .0*74 
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'STAGE  I  " 
X  SENTENCE  COMPLETION  ^ 

—  -  — Loa^ 


Factor  Factor  Factor-  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1  .        2      •    3  4  5  '      1  6         ^7.8  9  .       10  ^ 


\ 

AgSTUr  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  -  10  Year  Olds  (contj.nued  ^  

Item  •  » 


59 

Interpersonal  Relations 

-  Stance 

.090 

,  .080 

-.061 

IPR  -  Engagement  A  . 

-.048 

-.  191 

-.003 

61 

IPR  -.Coping  ZilJ  ' 

.031 

.222 

-.024 

62 

IPR  -  Negative  W][fect  . 

-.054 

-.132 

!038 

63 

IPR-  Neutral  Affect 

.024 

.067 

-.086 

64 

IPR^r  Positive  Affect 

.131' 

.287 

.214 

65 

Task  Achieveijent  -Stance 

-.102 

.042 

.942* 

66 

Task  Ach.  -  Engagement 

.121  . 

-.•019 

.885* 

67 

TjftSk  AcS.  -  Coping  Eff . 

•1^0 

*.065 

.905* 

6S 

Task  Ach.  -  Negative 'Xff-. 08 2  ^ 

■r.142 

-.168 

69 

TasH  Ach.  -  Neutral  Aff . 

.111 

.i3r 

.200 

70 

lask  Ach.'^  Pos.  Affect  - 

-.056 

-.oat 

-.073 

.015    -.039  .045  -.077      .888*.    .051  -.125 

.057      .029  .046  .013      .877*     .024  .143 

.872*    .106  .090  .148      .212      .099  .011, 

-.969*  -.115  -.013  .014      .047'    .931  -.013 

.941*    .179  .035  .017    -.049    -.080  .  .118 

.110    -.287  -.096  -:i44     ^.009      .217  -.464* 

-.0,39      .0^41  -.020  .149     ..044      .072  -.057 

-.083      .048  -.038  -.094    -.069    -.009  -.014 

-.ai7      -.044  -.081  .286    -.042      .066  .036 

-.092    -.071  -.159  -.893*    .028    -.154  -^6 

.069      .062  -.389  .834*  -.057    -.065  -.049 

.017"  ^000  .758*  -.067      .047-     .287  ~. 142 
»      »  « 

920  •    ,  " 


^  Thiilb '/arlablta  had  a  fac^r  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were- used  to^construct  k  unit  weighted 
EKJ^C^^^  each  factor,  text  foiMvirther  explanation. 


STAGE  I 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


Tailor  11  Factoiri2  factor  13  Factor  14  Factor  15  Factor  16 
Loadin/'.       Loading       Loading       Loading       Loading  Loading 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN  AMERICAN  -  10  Year  Qlds 


Itemy 

• 

__14  41tnji^_  

.919* 

-.114 

_jm2  

1^03A 

-     .073  , 

-.023 

15  Esthetics 

.595* 

-.332 

.078 

.139 

-.475* 

.-.186 

16^  Independence  ? 

".  841^ 

.128 

-.078 

-.018 

-.138 

-.024 

X/  nanagement^ 

.873* 

.184 

-.040 

.088 

.102 

-.011 

xo  buccess 

.820* 

.271 

.040 

.105 

-.126 

-.076 

v$  belt-Satisfaction 

.932* 

^  -.095 

-.056  . 

-.060 

.061 

.058 

i.M  intellectual 
Stimulation 

.871* 

-.122 

.167 

.036 

.217 

-.015 

21  Creativl^ty 

-.272 

-.392* 

■  DDJ.'* 

• 

.081 

-.202 

22  Security 

.<)21* 

-.076 

.  U  J  J 

-.041 

'.■069 

23  Prestige 

.027- 

.530* 

..243 

.461*  • 

-.384 

-.211  . 

24    Economic  Re^ur"s 

.017  ' 

.796* 

-.011 

-.052  • 

-.12'6 

-.064 

25  Surroundings 

-.125 

-.208 

-.901* 

-.002 

.052  , 

-.108 

26 '  Assoc iates 

-.090- 

'.055 

-.077 

-.917* 

-.065 

-.195 

27  "Vfiriety  ' 

.071 

-.297 

.021  ■ 

.074 

.866* 

-.033 

28    Follow  Fathi»r 

-.072i 

.051 

.003 

.154 

.015  . 

.954* 

♦These  variables  had  a  factor  l9ading  df  .40  or  better  aftd  were  used  to  construct  a  unit 
.    weighted  .score  for  each  fnctor.     Sc..  text  for  furthof  cxplnnnrion. 
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Tat)le  9 
STAGE  I  ^ 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN->^RICAN  -  10  Year  Olds 


Factor  17  Factor  18 
Xoading  Loading 


Item  1  Active  taping 
Item  2  Passive *€oping 
Item  3  Active  Defensive 
Item  4  Passive  Defe^ive 


*258. 
.044 
.889* 
.818* 


.778* 
.874* 
.052 
*248 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  -  14  Year  Olds 


Factor  l7 
Loading 


Factor  18 
Loading 


Item  1  Active  Coping 
Item.  2  Passive  Coping 
Item  3  Active  Defensive 
Item  4  Passive  De^'fensive 


.780* 
.876* 
.249 
.271 


.074 
.088 

.781*  - 
.802* 


*These  vatlables  had  a  factor  loadl^  of  .AO  or  better  and  were  used 
to  construct  a.  unit  weighted  score  for 'each  factot.    See  text  for 
furth^  exp.laAation.  ^     ,  ^ 
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Table  11  ^  ^ 

<^  • 

-t:(»CPARlSON  0*^  FACTOftS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 


AUSrm  MCTTrAM-AMFi?TrAN  ^  10  Year  Olds 


Factor  ' 

Abore- 

viation 

Stage  I 
Desig- 
nation 

^  C(SC) 

1 

C(SC) 

2 

c(se) 

3 

C(SC) 

C(SC) 

5 

o 

L \oL} 

/ 

o 
o 

C(SC) 

Si 

OVAL 

• 

11  • 

OVAL  . 

12 

OVAL 

13 

^OVAL 

14 

•  ^  OVAL 

15,  ' 

'  OVAL 

16* 

< 

C(SAI) 

17 

C(SAI) 

,  18- 

« 

Copes^with  Anxiety  with  Neutral.^  riot  Negative 
Affect 

Copes  with  Aggression  with  Positive,  not  Neutral' 
Affect  •  *  » 

Copes  with  Task  AchievCTent 

Cope3  with  Interpersonal  Relations  with  Neutral, 
rfot  Negative  Affect 

Copes  with  Anthority  with  Neutral,  not  Negative 
Affect 

ConfrcTnts  Authorirty  with  Positive  Affect j  Positive- 
Affect  toward  Task  Acl}ievement  '  ^ 
Neutral,  not  Negative  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

V  « 

Confronts  and  Engages  Interpersonal  Relations 

Positive  Attitude  toward  Authority,  Interpersonal  y 
Relations  and  Task  Achievement  .  '  ^ 

Confronts  and  Engages  Aggression  without  Positive 
Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations 
Values  Altruism,  Esthetics,  Independence,  Management, 
Success,  Selr^Satlsfactlon,  Int-ellectual  Stimulation 
and  Security. 

Values  Prestige  and  Economic  Returns; 'does  not  value 
'  Creativity 

Values  Creativity,  not  Surroundings  ^ 

Values  Prestige »  not  Associates 

values  Variety,  not  Esthetics 

Values  Followlog  Father's  Occupant  ion 

Shows  defensive  behavior 
Copes  effectively  . 
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Table  12 

SIGNIFlC^uNT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN>A.MERICXn  -  10  Year,, Olds 


Probability. 
Level 


0VAtM3  ^   M  >  F'^^'    Values  Creativity;  doesn't  value 

Sucroundings  £  ^  -  ^^--^ 

OVAL  16       W  >  F       Values  Following  Father's  Occupation'  ^  <  .DDI 


(  8  V 


*      2/18  (11%)  of  the  slgn'Klcance  test's  were  significant  above  cfiance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston, 
Borich,  Vaughan»  1977)/  '  ^  ^  . 


F  »  Temale    M  «  Male 
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Table  16a. 
Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN- AMERICAN 10  Year  Olds      CRIT^ION;  Reading  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables: 

F 

Multiple  R 

2 

R  Change 

C(SAI)1§. 

9,58 

.003 

.35  ■ 

m 

.13 

.13/ 

.07 

-C(§AI)17 

5.55 

.^1 

.19 

-  OVAL  14  • 

7.73 

^  .007 

.53 

.28 

.09 

ED  ASP 

5.96 

^  .017 

.58. 

^  .34  , 

.06 

RAVEJJ 

36.38 

.001 

.76 

.  *  .58 

.24 

BRS 

6i65 

.012 

'  .61' 

•,04-  ' 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


C(SC)8 


P5 

.25 


.042 
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Table  I6b. 
•Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


\ 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN-^AMERIC/CN  -  10  Year  OXds  CRITERION;  ReadliiK  Achievement 
Predictor 

Variab],6s:  ^ 


C(SAI)18  =  Copes  effectively, 

-C(SAi)17*  *  Does  not  show  drfensive  behavior 

-  OVAL  14  =  Values  Prestige;  doesn't  value  Associates 

to  ^  ^  * 

ED  ASP  =-  Educational  Aspiration 

RAVEN  =  Raven  Progressive  Matrices*-  , 

BRS  «  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Ad^tlonal  Explanatovy  Variables: 


CfSC)8       *     Ct^ee  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via  Stance  and 
Engagement  ^  • 


■factors  wht^  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
|>ehayior  thi's  indicates.    The  ^saae  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terms  f#hen>  in  soo^  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
ptedicttve  value. 
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T^ble  18a.  ^ 
Stage  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

0 

AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  -  10  Year  Olds      CRITERldN:     Math  Achievement 


» 

Predictor 
,  Variables: 

F 

P  ■ 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

R  Change 

C.(SC)8  ' 

5.54 

.021 

.28 

*  - 

.08 

.08 

Tin  ^XTC  N 

• xiU \Nb) 

.  JJ 

.11 

•  OA 

RAVEN 

1.19 

.279(NS) 

'  .3-6 

.13 

.02 

BRS 

5.06 

.028 

.19 

.06 

\ . 

i 
J 

Additional 

Explanatory  VarJLables: 
pr  • 

* 

p 

p 

-OVAL  13 

• 

-.26 

.036 
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Table  18b 
Stage  I 

DESCRmiON  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  -  10  Year  Olds      CRITERION:  Math- Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables: 


C(SC)8  ' 
OCC  ASP 
RA\LEN 
BRS 


\ 


Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via  Stance  and 
Engagement  ^ 
Ocjcupational  Aspiration 

Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

-  OVAL  13*=»    Does  not  value  Creativity;  values  Surroundings 


«    factors  iiflvich  predict  negatively,  are  described*  in  terms  6i  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terms  y/hen^  in  some  other  analysis,,  it  has  a  positive 
^      predictive  value.  ^  . 

*      .  .  -892-  -    .  _  * 
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Table  20a.- 
Stage  I 
REGRESSICM^  ANALYSIS 

\ 

^^^TIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  -10  Year  Olds    CRITERIOI^;  Grade-Point  Averag 
Predictor 


Additional  ExplaTtiatory^ariable^ 


Variables: 

F 

P, 

Multiple  R 

'  2 

•R 

R^  Ch 

C(SAI)18 

5.82 

.019 

.28 

.08 

.08 

-C(SC)10 

4.76 

.033 

.38 

.14  " 

.06 

-C(SAI)17 

•  4.07 

.048 

.44 

.19 

.05 

RAVEN 

10.96  . 

•  -00^ 

.56 

.31 

-.12 

BRS 

12.33 

.00^ 

.65 

.42  ' 

.li 

r 

< 
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^  Table  20b- 

Stage  I  ,  '     *  . 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS  , 



AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  -  10  Yea*r- Olds    CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 


C(SAI)18 
-C(SC)10* 

-CCSAI)!? 
RAVEN ,  ^ 
BRS 


=    Copes  effectively 


"Does  not  cope  with  Aggression  via  .Stance  and  Engagement^ 
Positive  Affect  toward  Interpe'rgtjnal  Relatiofts  ..^ 


Does  not  show  defensive  behavior 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  S^al^; 


AdiKtional  Explanatory' Variables: 


\ 


Factors  i^ich  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
op(>osite  terins  vheh,  in  soifte  otfier  ^alysis»  it  has  a  positive  ^ 
predictive  value. 

f 
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Table  21 
-  Stage  I 

PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 


AUSTIN' MEXIftW-AMERICAN  -  10  Year  Oiqs 


Reading  Achievement  Math  Achievement  .  GPA 

Aptitude  jlunl-que)                        24.2%  1.62-  11.8% 

Coping/Mot ivatlon                        32.5%  9.7%  13.6% 

■  ' :  -  ■     ■  i' 

Total                           '                  58:2%  12.8%         '  31.1% 
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AUSTIN  MEXICAN- AMERICAN  14  YEAR  OLDS 

DISCUSSION  • 


-  RESULTS  AND 


This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns 
associated  with  achievement  in  Austin  Mexican-Ainer icjan  14  year  old  ^  ^ 
students  from  the  1965  (Stage  I)  sample.     The  results  include  factor 
ajialyses  of  the  coping/motivational  Instruments:.    Sentence  Completion, 
Occupational  Values,  and  the  Sacial  Attitudes  Inventory.^  An  analysis 
of  sex  differences  is  then  described.     Finally,  the  regression  ^ 
anal}jses are  delineated,  in  order  to  show  the  specific  factors  that 
predict  and  explain  achievement  for  these  students. 

FACTOR  ANALYSgS  /  ^ 

Sentepce  Completion 

.   %  . 

Factor  analysis  of  the  Sentence  C6^Bpl^ion  variables  resulted  in 
ten  factors  which  accounted  for  a  substantial  p^centage  of  the^  variance 
These  variables  grouped  primarily  according  to  behavior  areas e.'g. , 
aggression  variables  loading  on  tute  factoY,  authority  variables- oii 
another.    The  analysis  appears  in  Table  1.    There  are  four  general 
factors:    coping  with'aggr^ssion,  anxiety^  interpersonal  relations,  and 
task  achievement.    Variables  in  the  fifth  behavior  area,  authority,  / 
lotried  on  two  factors,  C(SC)5  and  C(SC)8.    The  first  corresponds  to 
coping  ef fi^ct iveness  with  neutral,  iiot  negative  affect;  the  latter  can 
best  be  described  as  coping  effectively  with  authority  via  stance  and 
engagement,  with  positive  affect.    Unit  w6ights  were  constructed  using 
tho§e  variables  having  a  factor  loading  (  >^  .40).    For  example,  factor  1 
consists  of  all  five  variables  dealing  with  coping  with  anxiety. 
Factors  7  tfnd  9  were  the  only  on^s  that  included  more  than  one  behavior 
area.  ^  . 

Occupational  Values  -    >^     *  *       \  *\ 

Factor  analysis  of  the.  Occupation^*  Values  variables  yi-elded  six 
^ftetors.    Oiice  again,  variables  having  a  factor  loading  ^-.40  were  used* 
to  construct  a  unit  weighted  si^re  for  each  factor  (see  analysis  in 
Table  4).  "   ^  ,  . 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

The^  factor  analysis  of  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  <SAI)  is 
illustrated  In  Table  9.    This  is  a  self-report  measure  of  coping 
effectiveness.    Two  factors  emerged:  Pos'itive  copjng^  and  ineffective, 
defensive  respoading. 

The  individual  factors  of  the  Sentetvce  Completion,-  Occupational 
Values^  and  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  instruments  are  described  in 
Table  11. 
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SEX  DIFFERENCES         ,  \ 

Sex  differences  are  listed  in.  T^le  12.    Males. coped  more  ' 
effectively  with  Jtaterpersqnal  Relations  and  wlt^  authority.  Females,' 
on  the  other  han<^were  better  eopers*4n  the  area  of  task  achievement 
md  expressed  «K>re  positive,  nofneuttral  affect  toward  task  achievement, 
In  a  work  setting;  males  placed  greater  value  on  following  father's 
Occupation  and  less  value  on  esthetics  than  did  females. 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES  *  . 

Predictors  of  reading  achievement  are  listed  in  Tables  16a  and  16b. 
Good  readers  reported  less  defensive  responding /than  poorer  readers. 
In  future  work,  good  r^^aders  pla^d  greker  value  on  associates  and 
success,  and  less  value  on  intellectual  stimulatiorx,  variety ^  knd 
esthetics. ^   In  addition,  better  i^eaders  had  higher  aptitude  scores  and 
higher  aspirations  for  both  career  and  education  than  rfid  poorer  ' 
readers.  y  ,r  '  .  * 

Math  Achievement  ^  y^-*  * 

Stu4£|its  #10  were  good  math  reported  less  defensive  responding 
than  poorfcj:  students.     In  a  work  setting,  they  placed  greater  value  on 
asvciateSFiand  less  on  intellectual  stiniilatlon  and  Variety.  'Ir^addition 
better  math  students  h4d  higher  aptitude  scores  and  higher  aspirations 
^or  both  career  and  edupation,  i 

Grade  Point  Average  V 

•  -      Students  who.received  good  grades  expressed  more  positive  attitudes 
toward  authority  and  interpersonal  relations  than  less  successful 
students.-  St  the  same  time,  however,  they  expressed  less  positive  affect 
in  coping  with  authorfCfT    In  addition,  these  successful  students  tended 
to  cope  t^thy interpersonal  relatioaS  via  engagement,  actively  tackling 
the  problem.   -More  succ^ful  students  had  higher  aptitude  and  higher 
educational  and  .occupational  aspiraffelons,  'They  also  were  r^ted  hjlghly 
by  their  peers  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale ^ 

Id  general,  aptitude  and  aspirations  were  predictive  of  success  on 
all  three  crlteriA.  /Occupational  Valu'es  factor  13,  valuing  associates 
bufe  not  intellectual  stiimilation  or  variety,  was  predictive  of  both  / 
readinf  and  math  achievement.    Defensive  responding  on  the  SAI  was  also  ( 
negatively  associated <wlth  th^se  two  achievement  criteria^  .  Ai^ther 
interesting  pattern,  common  to  several  other  samples,  was" characteristic 
of  thJi»rAustin  Mexican-American  14  year  old  sample.  '  That  Is,  peer 
ratings  (BRS>  were  highly  predictj.ve  of  GPA,  bit  not  at  all  of  the 
achievMeat  criteria.    It  appears  that,  students  are'able  to  differentiate 
their*  peers  ^ong  certain  behavioral  dimensions  >/hich  strongly  influence 
^achers*  assigning  of  grades,  but^which  are  not  related  to  achievement 
test  p^rf^rman^e^  •  * 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  VARfANCE 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the  percent  of  variance  accounted 
for  by  aptitude  and  coping/motivation  variables,  respectively,  in  ' 
accounting  for  success. on  the  criterion  measures*    These  are  listed  ih 
Table  22.    Aptitude  is  not  an,  especially  powerful  predictor  in  this 
sample.     Surprisingly,  mdre  of  the  variance  is  explained  by  aptitude 
in  GPA  tttan  in  the  achievement  criteria;  4%  for  math  and  reading,  and 
9%  for  GPA. 

The  coping/motravation  factors  are  considerably  stronger  predictor3 
uniquely  accounting  for  23%  of  thi^^riance' in  reading,  18%  in.  math, 

•  and  a  lesser  9%  in  GPA.    Taken  tdffmxex  wj-th  aptitude  (the  "Tota"" 
percentages)  the  coping/motivation  factors  are  important  predictors  of 

,  success  for  Austin  Mexican-American  14  year  olds.    They  show  a  much 
stronger  relationship  to  objectively  measured  achffevement  than  to 
teaqher  grades.    Teacher  grades  correlate  .42  witLj:£^^|ing  and  .39 
with  math  scores.  * 


Table  1 


ADSTIB  MEXICAM-AMERfCAN  -  14 


STAGE  I  '  '  . 

SENTENCE  COMPLETION  '  '.  *  • 

Loadings 

^actDTi^acCor^act^Tactor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Facror  Factor  Factoi 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7  B  9 


10 


Item  ♦ 

39  Att.  -  Authority 

40  Att.  -  Intcrperaonal 

Relations 

41  Att,. «  Task  Achievement 

43  Aggression  -  Stance 
44 ^Aggression  -  Engagement 
45  Aggression  -  Cpping  Eff . 
^  Aggression  -  Negative  Aff , 
W7  Aggre^ion  -  Pos.  Affect 
ts  Authority  -  Stance 
49  Authority  -  Engagement 
iO  Authority  -  Coping  Eff. 

51  A»Jthox;ity  -  Negative  Aff . 

» 

52  Authority  -  Neutral  Aff. 
53 Authority  -  Pos.  Affect 

54  Anxiety  -  Stance 

55  Anxiety  -  Engagement 

56  Anxiety  -.Coping  Eff. 

57  Anxiety  -  Negative  Aff. 
5t  Anxiety  -  Neutral  Aff.  " 


.079 

.334 

• 

.027. 

.081 

.088 

.087 

1  n5 

.  ±\Jo 

—    1  f\0 

.  ±uz 

.098  . 

-^71* 
.^1 

-.001 
-.012 

.042 
.156 

-.008 
.141 

.011 
.282 

.778* 
.210 

.065 
,  .132 

.084 
-.491* 

-.080 

.839* 

.113 

.086 

.13i 

.092 

-.000 

-..040 

.111 

234 

.694* 

.020 

_-154 

.158 

.095 

■  .222 

-.112 

.057 

.028  * 

.948* 

.144 

•-.004 

.103 

.005 

.053 

.039 

-.056 

-.162 

-.90i*" 

-.112 

.065 

-.067 

.045 

-.027 

-.055 

.090 

f  162 

.902* 

.112 

-.065 

.067 

-.045 

.027 

.055 

-.090 

-.028 

.077 

.203 

.136 

.181 

.13f 

.079 

.763* 

.010 ' 

-.020 

-^5 

.062 

.055 

.135 

-.205 

.162 

^72^* 

.520* 

-.241 

.152 

.262 

.228 

.086 

.676* 

.059 

.060 

.025 

-.277 

-.307 

-.185 

.052 

-. 839^ 

.053" 

-.001 

T.128' 

.063 

.231 

.  283 

^  .171 

-.^76 

.864* 

-.035" 

.065  ■ 

.056 

-.112 

.172 

.159 

.096 

.151 

-.138 

-.113 

-.415* 

.461* 

.315 

.915* 

.016 

.086 

.018 

-.033^ 

-.034 

.042  , 

.066 

-.046 

.817* 

-.011. 

.089 

-.056* 

-.011 

-.004 

.014 

.109 

-.062 

.911* 

.042 

\070 

.039 

-.100 

-.062 

.061 

.002 

.026 

-.891* 

-.036 

-.031 

-.022 

-.173 

-.045 

-.062 

.087 

* 

-.017 

.891* 

.036  • 

.031 

.022 

.17^ 

..  -04,5 

.062  - 

-.087. 

.017 

.114 

.000 
.^6 

.190 
.173 
-.021 

.127 
-.127 

.207 
-.106 
'.119 
-.003 

.012 
-.055 

.025 
-.036 

.017 
-.004 

.004 
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.  ^6XAGE_I  -  -  -   

.    SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  -  U  Y...  m 


Facto:r  Factor  Factor  Facto: 
■  7  8  9  10 


Item 

  A 

59  Interpersonal  Relations 

-  Stance 

60  IPR  -  Engagement 

61  IPR  -  Coping  Eff . 

62  IPR  -Negative  Affect 

63  IPR  -  Neutral  /ifect 
64. IPR  -  Positive  Affect 

65  Task  Achievement  -Stance 

66  Task  Ach.  -  Engagement 
*7  Task  Ach.  -  Coping  «ff .  ' 
68  T««k  Ach.  -  Negative  Aff . 
69.Ta*1c  Ach.  -  Neutral  Aff. 
70  Task  Ach.  -  Pos.  Affect 


-.004 

.167 

.4691* 

.212 

.078 

.144 

.344 

.127 

-.109 

.006 

.176 

.905* 

.074 

.095. 

-.185 

-A" 

-.911* 

-.001 

-.114 

.185 

.147 

.908* 

-.002 

.1X3^, 

.015 

.047 

.104 

.022 

.028 

-.012 

.049 

.091 

.928* 

.004 

-.023' 

-.065 

-.081 

.877* 

-.026 

.075 

.0^0 

.117 

.928* 

-.022 

-.069v 

-'.ll8 

-.240 

-.301 

-.078 

.042 

:oir 

.097 

.191 

.058 

.010 

.098 

.102 

.037' 

-.000 

-.029 


.047 


,049 


.884*  -.011 
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a  unit  welgbteQ 


  Taile  4 

STAGE  I 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


AygniZEXICAy  AMERICAN  -  U  v...  n^^. 
Item 

14  Al 

truism 

15  Esthetics 

16  Independence 

17  Management 

18  Success 

19  Self-Satisfaction 


Ioa3lng       Loading       Loading       Loading  Loading 


20  Intellectual 

Stimulation 

21  Creativity 

22  Security 

23  Prestige 

2A  Economic  Returns 

25  Surrotind-fng<5 

26  Associate*? 
^7  Varietv 

28  Follow  Father 


-.062 
-.018 
-.058  , 
-.334 
-.062 

.77.8* 
-.028 


.776* 
-.088 
-.034 

.428'* 

.002  • 

.212 

.249' 


.013 
-.173 
-.093 
-.147 
-.104 
,  '.033 
.777* 


.020 
-.858* 

8(^84  - 

.205 
.-.024 
-.086 

.108 


^*091 
.171 
-.053 
-.369 
-.854* 
.129 
.056 


-.598* 

-.111 

.285 

.106 

-.057 

.756* 

-.OAS 

-.124 

.  164  " 

'-.287 

-.391* 

-.713* 

-.002 

-.141 

■  .001 

-.08A. 

-.732* 

-.337 

.159 

-.045 

.525  .  . 

-.172 

.  .135 

-.072 

.421* 

.135 

,362  • 

-.559* 

-.021 

.256 

-.185 

.104 

.693*- 

*;040, 

.3$3 

-.174 

'-.071 

-.019 

.649* 

.445* 

Factor  16 
Loading 


♦These  varlat^les  had  a' factor  loading  of    40  Jr•^,P^^on      ^  ' 
«i.hu.  s„.e  for  each  factor.    Se^  .tl^^Jrt^"'  I^ZIZ:'  "  '°~  ' 

*  ^ 


-.385 
-.071 

.887* 
-.327 
■  .079 
-.09>9 

.0^0 

-.025 

-.101 

-.134 

-.138 
.287 
.259  • 

-.^66 

-.■ooq 
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Table  9 
Stage  I 


SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 

^  ^        Factor  17      Factor  18 

#  ^^oading  Loading 

AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN    -  14  Year  Olds 


Item  1  Active  Cqping 

.780*  . 

-.074 

Item  2  Fa&sive  Coping 

r 

-.876* 

.088 

I^bCT  3  Active  Defensive 

-.249 

.781* 

Item  4  Passive  Defensive 

% 

•  .271 

.802* 

1 


*  These  variables  had"^  a  factor  loadi«#^  •AO  or  better  and  were  used 
tO:Construct  a  unit  weighteS  score  for  eacft  factor.    See  text  for 
further  explanation.  " 
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Table  11 

COMPARISON  OF  FACTORS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 


AUSTIN  MEXICO-AMERICAN  14  Year  Olds 


Factor 

Stage  I 

Abbte- 

Desig- 

viation 

nation 

NAME 

C(SC) 

1 

Copes  with  Anxiety 

C(SC) 

m 

2 

*  • 

Coi>es  with  Accression 

Copes  with  Interpersonal  R^ations 

C(SC) 

4 

Copes  with- Task  Achievement 

C(SC) 

^  5 

V/Upco  c  1, 1     L X V c J. y  wxLn  AULnuriLy  wiun  Neuuraj.^  nou 

C(SC) 

Negative  Affect 

6 

Positive,  not  Neutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

C(SC) 

7 

1  t'TVP     A  t"  t"  1  t'llHp      trxtjayA     Al1t■l^^^■r^  1*^7     ryr^A      T  ry  f- n         c     t%  n 

**'3-*"^J-vc   nuuxLUUC    i.vWcti  u   ntiLiiv^iXLy   cinu    i.n  Lcl  pci  SOnaJ. 

Relations*    Ipr'W   of   PnRlf"fvP   Aff^rf    ^r»tJ^J■r/1    A»t^l-lrtT•-^«-\^  • 

C(SC) 

XllUCi.  pCi.  9  wlloX     I\C  Xo  L  X  V  llO  , 

8 

Cooes  effective! V  with  Aiifhnrlfv           ^fanrp  an/l  ' 

En&^^OProPTI  t"      tj"!  I'll    Pr»c"f     i  iro  A^far>f- 

C(SC) 

9 

Negative  Attitude  and  Negative  Affect  toward  Task 

Achievement;  copes  with  Interpersonal  Relation^  via 

C(SC) 

Stance                 *                                  ^         ^  ' 

10 

Positive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations 

OVAL* 

Values  Self-Satisfaction 'and  Security;  doesn^t  value 

OVAl 

• 

Creativity  and  Prestige 

12 

'oxuca  AXurux>oui  dnu  riandgcmcnL,  uoesn  vaj^ue 

Prestige  and  Economic  Returns 

OVAL 

13 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Variety ^oesn' t 

M. 

value  Associates 

OVAL 

14  . 

Values  Following  Father's  Occupation;  doesn't  value  ^ 

Esthetics 

OVAL 

15 

Values  Surnouridings  and  Following  Father's  Occupation; 

doesn^t  value  Success 

OVAL 

16 

Values  Independence 

C(SAl)* 

17 

Copes  effectively 

•* 

C(SAI) 

18  ' 

Shows  defensive  behavior. 
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Table  11 


COMPARISON-Qg^FACTQRS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  14  Year  Olds 


Factor 

Stage  I 

Abbre- 

Design 

vi  ^it  "inn 

nation 

C(SC) 

1 

C(SG) 

2 

cCsc) 

3  • 

C(SC) 

'  4 

•  5 

C(SC) 

6 

C(SC) 

7 

C(SC) 

8 

*C(SC) 

q 

10 

oVal 

11 

O^AL 

12 

OVAL 

13 

OVAL 

14 

OVAL 

.  15 

NAME 


OVAL 

C(SAI) 
C(SAi) 


16 


Copes  with  Anxiety 

Copes  with  Aggression 

Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 

Copes  wfth  Task  Achieveflient 

Copes  effectively  with  Authority  with  Neutral,  not 
Negative  Affect 

Positive,  not  Neutral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

Positive  Attitude  toward  Authority  and  Interpersonal 
Relations;  lack  of  Positive  Affect  toward  Authority; 
Engages  Interpersonal  Relations.  ' 
Copes  effectively  with  Authority  via  Stance  and 
Engagement,  with  Positive  Afffect. 

Negative  Attitude  and  Negative  Affect  toward  Task 
Achievement;  copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations  via 
Stance  ' 

Positive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations 

Values  Sflf-Satisf action  and  Security;  doesn't  value^ 
Creativity  and  Prestige  ♦ 
Values  Altruism  and  Management;  doesn't  value 
Prestige  and  Economic  Returns 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Variety;  doesn't 
value  Associates 

Values  Tolloving  Father's  Occupation;  doesn't  value 
Esthetics  * 

Values  Surroundings  and  Following  Father's  Occupatj^on 
doesn't  value  Success 
Values  Independence 

Copes  effectively 

Shows  defensive  behavior 
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• 

Table 

16a. 

-  — 

Stage  1 

REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

AUSTIN  .JteXICAN-AMERICAN 

-  14  Year  Olds    CRITERION ? 

Readlne  A^h^^>voII«»n^ 

Predictor 
Variables: 

F  ' 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

*  R^  Change 

-C(SAI)18 

8.88 

.004 

.30 

—.09 

.09 

-OVAL  13 

7.89 

.006 

• 

.40  / 

.16 

.07 

-OVAL  ife/ 

2.49 

.118* 

1 

.43 

.19 

.02 

OVAI^ 

•  3.70 

• 

.058 

.47 

.22 

.03 

OCC^V^ 

-  -10.18 

•  .002 

.55 

.30 

^.08 

ED  ASP 

4.55 

.036 

.5ffx 

.34 

;'  .04 

RAVCN 

5.81 

.018 

.62  . 

.38 

.04 

BRS 

.18 

..675  (NS) 

A  suppressor  effect  operates  because  of  the  loading  of  "Foilowing  Father" 
on  both  Factors  14  and  .15.    When  these  factors  show  opposife  signs  in 
the  regression  solution,  it  tends  to  cancel  out  the'  significance  of  the! 
conmon  variable,  "Follo«ik  Father."^  .  ..  -L 


\  - 
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Table  16b/ 

»   —  —  — 

Stage  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  -  14  Year  Olds    CRITERION:  Reading  Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables: 


> 


-C(SAI)XSi«^=  Does' not  show  defensive  responding 

-OVAL  13      =  Values  Associates;  doesn't  value  Intellectual  Stimulation 

•  or  Variety 

.-OVAL  1$      =  Values  Success;  doesn't* value  Surroundings  (or  Following 

^  Fath'^er's  occupation)* 

OVAL  14  (Values  Following  Father's  occupation) doesn' t  value 
Esthetics 

•OCC  ASP  Occupational  Aspiration  . 

ED  ASP       -  Educational  Aspiration  * 

RAVEN         ».  Raven    Progressive  Matrices  ^ 

BRS"  «  Behavior  Rating  Scales 


*  "Following  Father"  is  probab^^L  best  ignored >  since  it  has  opposite* 
signs  in.  these  two 'cases,  and^p  only  a  weaker,  secondary  component 
ol  the  factor  in- each  case. 

Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be, described  in 
opposite  terms  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value. 


\ 
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table  18a. 


Stage  I 

.  *  •         REGR8SSI0N  ANALYSIS  •  . 

AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  -  14  Year  Olds  CRITERION;  Math  Achlevetnent 
Predictor 

g  P  Multiple  " 


Variables 

-C(SAI)18 

-OVAl  13 

OCC  ASP 

V  RAVEN  > 
\ 

.  BRS 


8.03 
6.68 
17.76 
5.39 
2.05 


,006 
.011 
.001 
.023 
.  .156 (NS) 


.29 
.38 
.54 
.58 


.08 
'.15 
.29 
.33 


R  Change 
.08 
.06 
.14 
.04 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


ED  ASP 


-EL. 


,31 


.004 
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T4ble  18b, 


Stage  i 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTQiyS 

4USTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  -  14  Year  Olds    CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 

Predictdr  * 
Variables: 


-C(SAI)18* 
•OVAL  13 

OCC  ASP 

RAVEN 

BRS 


=    Doestnot  show  defensive  responding 

«    ValueXAssociates;  doesn't  value  Intellectual  Stimu- 
lation oSp^Variety 

=    Occupational  Aspirations  t 

=    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

»    Behavior  Rating  Scales 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


ED  ASP 


Educational  Aspirations 


i 


■  Fa^-tors  which'' predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
be|k.avior  thirf  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  tenns  when,  in  sonte  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value. 
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Table  20a. 

Stage  I' 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


AUSTIN  MExfcAN-^AMERICAN      14  Year  Olds      CRITERION:  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 


.Variables:  F  P  Multiple  R  Change 

C(SC)7  8.26  •        .005                ■.29  '  .08  .08  ' 

-vOCCASP  4.53             .036                .36"^  ^    .13  .04 

.    RAVEN    •  .10.04             .002  .              .47  .22  -^,09 

BRS  •  37.70          ^  .001                .67  .45  .24 


^ditional  Explanatory  Variables: 


ED  ASP  _     .23  ^  .029 


/ 


ft 
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Table  20b. 

*     Stage  I 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


AUSTIN  MEXICAN-AMERICAIj  -  14  Year  Olds    CRITERTQMJ  Grad^  Pc^lnt  Average 


^  Predictor 
Variables.; 


\ 


C(SC)7    =    Positive  attitudes  toward  Authority  and  Interpersonal  Relations 
I^ck  Jp^jositive  Affect  toward  Authority;  copes  with  Int^r-  ^ 
^^^^  personal  Relations  via  Engagement, 

OCC^^ASP  =    Occupational  Aspirations 

RAVEN      =    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

BRS    ,     ^    Behavior  Rating  Scales  * 


Additional  Exp'lanatory  Variables; 


ED  ASP    «    Educational  Aspirations 


J 
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..Table  22 


4 


PERCENT        VARIANCE  e'xPLATNEB 


-  » 


N  MEXIC^W-AMERICffl  1^ 


■AUSTIN  MEXICiW-AMERIC^R  14' Year  Olds  --IstaRe  I  

Readinj^  AcMevement    Math  .Achievement-  CPA' 


Aptitude  /unique),    .  "       4%  '  4%  9%  ft 


Coplng/Motlvatton  (unique)    .  23% 


18%.  9% 


Tofal''  ^    •.       aara;  33%.  22% 


.  Table  23  • 

CORRELATIONS  AMONG  THE  CRITERIA  '  "  .  \' 


STIN  MEXXCAN-AMERICAN  14  Y^r  Olds  —  Stage  I 


4 

Reading  Ach iev^en t    i4ath  Achidvenfent    GPA  • 


*   Readings        .  ^ 
Kath 

GPA  p  ^  -•:A2, 


/Math  -61  ^-  -  f  .39 


4 


-  % 
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JAPAN  I-  10  YEAR  OLDS  ~  RESLXTS  'ANfi  DISCUSSION 


This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  , of  the  coping  patterns 
associated  with  achievement  in  Japanese  10  year  old  students  froift  t^e^^ 
19d5  (Stage^)  and  1968  (Stage  III)  samples.    The  first,  results 
presented  are. the  factor  analyses  of  the  coping /motivational  instru-v 
meats:     Sentence  QD^ipXetion,  Occupational  Values,  and  the  Social 
*Attitudes  Inventory.    The  factor  comparison  findings  are  then  ^ 
present M>  indicating  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  twa 
samples  of  Japanese  students.     Sex  and  socioeconomic  status  dif- 
ferences are  described  next.     Finally,  the  findings  from  the 
;  regression  analyses  are  presented,  showing  the  specific  factors  that 
predi^tfed  and  explained 'achievement  for  these  students. 

•  FACTOR  ANALYSE^  .  • 

Sentence  CoTT^pletion  *  * 

^  Factor  analyse^  of  the  Sentence  Completipn  variables  for  both^ 
Stages  I  and  III  resulted  in  ten  factors  wfiich  accounted  .for  a  *  ' 

substantial  percent^e  of  the  respective  variances.     These  variables 
grouped  primarily  according  to  behavior  areas,Ve.g.,  aggression  %^ 
variables  loading  on  one  f actoi^ 'authortity  vafriables  on  another.  * 
The  Stage  I  analysis'  appears  in  Table  1.     There  were  three  general 
^,^4^ factors,  corresponding  to  coping  with  aggression,  anxiety,  and  task 
^^^^achieyem^nt.  -  All  included  neutral,  not  negative  affect  in  resl>onding 
to  the  p^-oblen.     Also,  there  were  two  factorls  each  for  authority  and 
interpersonal  relations,  one  containing  stajice',  engagement  and  ^ping  ^ 
ef f^t^iveness  and  the'other  containing  coping  effecti^ness  'and  the 
effect  variables.     Unit  weights  were  constructed 'for  each  factor  using  .  * 
those  variables  having  a  factor  loading  >^  .AO..  Jor  exafhple,  factor  1 
consisted  of  all  five  variables  dealing  with  coping  with  anxiety. 
Factors  8-J.O  also  tended  to  have  variable  loadings  grouped  according 
to  sub-rfisiiects  of  tTie  behavioral  areas.     The  Stage  III^  factor  Analysis  * 
(Taole  3^)  yielded  the  same  pattern,  with  five  major  factors  correSpqnd-^ 
^     ing  to  each  of  tTie  respective  behavioral,  areas .       *  n  ^ 

As  these  factors  appeared  to  te  yielding  similar 'results,  a 

ton  of         £lr»t^  44v^  f  ac t org  ^#as=fl^e^«ee  ^a^le^s-  The%e-      -  - 
factors  were  highly  similar,  with  respectiy«  percentages  o£  c6mmor» 
variables  across  stages  fcf  lOOZ^  100%,  80%,  60lt/and  75%.    Some  of 
tlie  variables  which  dld^npt  load  higher  th#n  '.40  on  both  stages  still 
showed  similar*  direction.    While  the  pro-am  RELATE  couli  not  be  used, 
due  to  slightly  different  numbers  of  variables  1r  the  two  stages, 
these  five  factors  were  considered  "identical,*',^and^ndicated  a  stable  - 

)ping  skills  in  each 


Japanese  const,^uct  System  at  age  10,  that  defin^  cop: 
of  the  five  areas,'  s'eparately:    *  ' 
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Occupational  Values  .  , 

%  Facl^br  analyses  of  the  Occupational  ]^*lues  variables  yielded 

six  factors  in  both  Stages  I  and  ill.    Once  again,  variables  having, 
^a  factor  loading  >^  .40  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score 
for  each  factor  (see  analyses  in^  Tables  4'  and  5)  . 

^  f 

A  comparison  of  the  Occupational  Values  factors,  according  to 

the  REL^E  factor  comparison  method.  Is  represented  in  Table*  6.,  It 
can-  be  seen  that  only  one  of  the  six  fac'tors  wa^  "similar,"  having 
a  cosine  of  ,8  or  better  (interpreted  similar  to  a  c_orrelatioii 
coeff^ient).     Table  7  depicts  the. item  comparison  of  this  one  factTor 
across*  the.  two  stages.     The  results  of  this  comparison  indicated  very 
little  similarity  in  value  constructs  across  time  for  Japajiese  10 
year  old  students". 

Scfcial  Attitudes  Inventory 


:  factoif  analysis  of^rli^~fc^afr  Att£taders  Inventory  (SAl)  for 
IS  illustrated  in  Table?  9.  -  fhts  was  3  self-report,  measure' of 


The 

Stage  I  is  illustrated  in  Tablef  9.  -  Ihts'-was  3  self-report,  measure' 6¥ 
^    cop^g  effectiveness.    Two  |actbrS  eiierg^d:    Pdsltive  coping  and  in- 
effe^ive  or  i^fensive  responding '  ^  . 

 ..^j^  Stage  III,  tTJe^AT  was  an  eiftirsl^  dl ff  e^^r^fiT^uescltsnnatr^.  ^ 

The  factor  analysis  is  shown  in  Table  10,  *and  one  factor  emerged.  Thi$ 
factor  described  effective  coping  across  all  five  behavioral  areas. 

# 

.     Sim\RY  OF  FACTOR  COMPARISONS  ACROSS  SAMPLES  t 

The  summary  of  thfe  comparison  of  all  factors  from  the  first  aitd  • 
second  samples  is  presented  in  Table  11;    The  comparison  was  made  for 
the  Sentence  Completion  and  Occupational  Valuffes 'Ins^tfuments.,  which 
were  ^administered  to  both  samples .     (The  SAI  was  re-designed  for  the 
Second  sample,)  '  Table  11  is  designed  to  show  the  general  comparability 
*^^Hpf^the  factor  structures  across  the  two  samples.     If  a  factor  in  one 
^«imple 'had  no  corresponding  factor  in  the^bther  sample,  the  factor 
^  retained  its  original  design^ion.  '^For  example,  the  Sentdn^e  Completion 
factor  C(5C)6  of  Stage  I  had  no ' comparable  factor  in  the  second  stage. 
.If,  htfwever,  a  factor  did  have  a  comparable  factor  in  theiather  sample. 


It  Xftr.eivpd  a-  new  dc^&ignal^ion  • 


the  ULhi 

■  A 


The  comparison  of  the  Sentence  Completion  factors  was*  made  on  the 
"basis  of  their  factor* content ,  as  described  earlier.    The  first  five 
factors  were  extyremely  similar  and  were  referjed  to  as  "identical'' 
factors.   ^These  factors  received*  th^  Rom^  numeral  designation  itidicated 
in  Tableau.     #1    ^  * 

...  ■'The  Ociui)ational  Values  Instruments  wetB  compared  with  the  RE^xt 
fa'ct'or  coiuafison  method.    One  of  these^  factors  was  -callfed/"slmllar^'  > 
(RELATE  vaUe  of  .80  to  .90)  and  received  an  alpha)ie£l^  d^lgnatlon. 
For  example,  similar  factjor  "A"  consisted  of  oi'iginal  ffe^tors  OVAL  16 
In  Sta^r-aqd  OVALAs  In  Stage  IIJ.    The' factors  unique  to  either  > 

factors  in.  Table  11.  \ 


sample  are  fisted. after  the  "coyBon"  factors  ir^  Table  11. 
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In  the  Japanese  la  year  old  sample,  the  first 'five  Sentence 
Comple^t>on  factars  were -identical  across  stages..  Thexe  were  no 
'jirtlent ical"  factors  io  the  Occupational  Values  compari.sori,  only 
one  of  the  six  factors  was  similar        .80)  •  'While  the  Sentence 
Completion  factors  were  quite  similar  the  values  .pattern  has  shifted 
p^ramatically  in  the  Japanese  10  year  old  sample. 

^EX  DIFFERENCES 


Stage  I  sex  differences  are  listed  irf  Table  12.  ThLrty-eight 
percent  of  the  fetors  showed  sex  differences.     Females  coped  with 
authority  better  than. males.     On'' Occupat ional  Values  there  were  *^ 
many  differences.     Males  valued  independence  and  management  rather 
than  surroundings  more  than  females.     Females  more  tha^  males  prefer- 
red surroundings  and  associates  rather  than  creativiTy.  Valuing 
altruism  rather  thdn  prestige,  success  or  economic  returns  was' 
preferred  rtore  by  the  girls.     Th^' boys  placed  more  v^lue  on  security 
rather  than  esthetics  than^  ^rls  —  Mal£S,..iiiac£^  tiiax^~f  emalQs-&oi^h4:— to- 
'follow  their  father's  occupation..^^^  Males^..rep(irte6 -iihoretdefiensiye  ^ 
behavior/  -  '  ^      .    '  •*  ^ 


In  Stage  III,  twenty-three  percent  of  the  factors  had  differences 
due  to  sex.     Females  coped  better  with  interpersonal  'relations 
males.     Girls  also  had  nore  depressive  affect  toward  i^^terpersonal 
relations  and  authrot.iy.     In  values,  ttiales  differed  from  females  in 
valuing  independence,  management  and  economic  returns  more  than 
•  esthet.ics.    Males  pref erred^reativity  rather  thaji  self-satisfaction 
more  than  females: 


'Thpre  wejre  no  coiibi stent  sex  differences  across  the  two  samples, 
indicating  a  highly  variable  set  of  differences  due  to  sex  in  the 
Japanese  10  year  old  population. 


SES  DIFFERENCES 

Stage  I  results  of  socipeconomlc  differences  appear  in  Table  14, 
Middle-class  students  ^oped  with  agg^ssion  batter  'tban  lower-class 
.students-     The  raiddle-cla^  chll'dren  also  dealt  with  atithority  more 
•ef f ectivel7  and  had  mo;r^p&5^ive  attitude  twoard  task  ajchirfyement» 
than  iower^clasB  children.    On  Occupatioaal  Values , 'middle-class 
students  placed  more  value  on  s6lf-satisfaction,  intellectual  stlmu- 
elation  and  variety  than  management;  or  economic  returns.  Lower-class 
children  preferred  security  over  esthetics  nnore  than  middXe-^class 
students. 

In  Stage  111  (Table  15)  ,  twenty-nine  percent  of  t.he  factors 
showed  socioeconomic  status  di-f f ererttes.     Lower-class  students  coped 
better  nlxh  aggression  whereas  middl<»-class.  stujttents  handled  task 
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achievement  problems  more  successfully.     On  values,  lower  class  mre- 
f erred  security  and  surroundings  more  ti^ i^iddle-class  children: 
Middle-class  students  placed  value  on  inSe{jendence  and  seU-satis^ 
faction  ratfier  than  following  father's  occupation  mor^  than  middle- 
class  students.     There  were  no  consistent  differences, across  samples 
due  to  socioeconomic  Status.     Coping  and  value  patterns  associated  ^ 
with  SES  were -^Ighly  variable.  * 

SUMMARY  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSES 

\ 

Reading  Achievement 

Predictors  of  reading  achievement  in  Stage  I  appear  in  Tables 
16a  and  16b.     Good  readers  coped  well  with  authority  and  did  not 
respond  defensively.     They  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  ipdependently  ' 
confront  or^^en^e  themselves  when  faced  with  achievement  tasks. 
They  did  deal  wibi^ interpersonal  relations  eff ect^ively .  Valuing 
self-satistact ion,  intellectual  stimulation  and  variety  rather  than 
raanag^^nt  or  ecojioroic  returns  was  .characteristic  of  students  with 
hi|tt'>  reading  scores/   They, also  preferred  not  to  follow  their 
^ther's  occupation.    These  students  valued  altruism  rather '  t-han  success,  ' 
^   prestige  or  economic  returns.    They  had  high  educational  aspirations,  » 
and  high  aptitude  scores.*    Jheir  peers  rated  them  as^good  copers... 
Additional  correlates  of  reading*  achievement  were  high  occupational 
aspirations  and  positive  attitudes  tOw^i:d  .tdsk  achievement .  Valuing 
independence  and  management,  rathc^r  than  surroundings,  was  also 
,  corirelated  with  reading  achievement. 

The  predictors  in  Stage  III  of  reading  achievement  are  presented 
in  Tables *i7a  and  17b.     These  students  reported  good  coping  with  all 
pf  the  problem  areas.     They  valued  independence  and  satisfaction 
rather  than  following  their  father's  ^occupation.     Good  readers  also 
valued  intellectual  stimulation  and  variety  rather  than  success,  prestige 
or  economic  returns.    They  did  not  c^re  so  much  about  security  V>r         *  , 
8urrbdn4ings.     Aptitude  and  educational  aspirations  predicted  reading 
achievement/ scores,  as  did  peer  ratings  of  their  acad,emlc,  coping  skill. 
•  Other  correlates  of  reading^ndluded  high  occupational^  aspirations ,  and 
^    valuing  creativity  rather  than  self-satisfaction. 

-Genslstent  predictors  acrJss  botti  samples  included  not  wishing  to 
follow  father'^  occupation,  tend  having  high  educational  aspirations: 
Peer  ratings  and  aptitude  were  also  reliable  {Predictors  of  ^dpd 
reading  achievement./  Occupational  aspirati,ons  were  correlated  with 
reading  in  b9th  sam]JLes. 

Wath  Achievement  ,  ^      "  •    •  ^ 

'    'Predictors  of  math  achievement  for  Stag^  I  appear  in  fables  ,18a 
and  18b.    Good  students  of  joath  had  positive  attitudes  towa,rd  task 
'   achieveraCTt  atul  coped  well  w^h  aggression  and  authority.  '  These 
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student^  valued  altruism  rather  ^thai^*  success ,  prestige  or  economic 
returns.     They  'did  not  wish  to  pursue  the  same  occupation  as  their 
fathers/  and  they  valued  esthetics  rather  than' security,  "students 
who  received  high  math 'scores  also  preferijed  self-satisfacLion  ♦ 
intellectual  st imulation  and  variety  rath^  than  management  or 
economic  returns.     Educational  aspirations  and -aptitude  were  furtl^er 
predictors  of  math.     Peers  r^ted  these  students  as  good  copers. 
Another  correlate  of  laath  achievement  was  "the  ability  to  cope  with 
interpersonal  relations  with  neutral,  not  negative  affect. 

In  the  Stage  III  saiaple  (Tables  19a  and  1%),  students  with 
good  math  scores  reported  coping  effectively  with  all  problens. 
These  students  valued  independence  and  self-satisfaction  rather  than 
pursuing  their  father's    occiupa^t ion.     Likewise,  they  preferred 
intellectual  stimulation  and  variety  to  success,  prestige  and 
economic  returns.l   Educat^ional  aspirations  and  aptitude  pr^icted  ' 
math  scores.     Peers' rated  Jhese  student^  as  good-copers.  Valuing 
_jinde'p^ndeace^_managemeivt  and  ec^omic  returns  ratker—t^rat^— estrhet^ics 
vas  also  con;e    ted  with  matti  scores,  ... 

Comparing  across  samples ,  not  wishing  to^  follow  father's  career 
was.  predictive  in  bot^  samples.     Aptitude,  and  _educat ional  aspira- 
tions were  also  consistently -related  to  math  achievetnent ,  as  Were  the'^ 
peer  coping  ratings. 

*  >  •  .  -     ^  * 

Grad^  Point  Averav;e  •         .  • 

Predictors  of  CVA  in  Stage  I  appear  in  Tables  20a  and  20b. 
Students  who^achieved  high  grades  had  .positive*  attitudes  toward  task 
achievement.     They  copedf  well  with  authority  and  interpersonal 
relations,  and  reported  little  defensive  behavior.     They  did  not  wish 
to  pursue  their  father's    occupatibn  and  preferred  altruism  ^cr  success 
prestige  or  economic  returns\     The^se  students  also  valued  esthetics 
rather  than  spdiirity.     Botb  aptitude  and  educational  aspirations  were 
predictors^  and  peers  rated  these  students  as  good  coper^.  Additional 
.correlates  of  GPA  included  coping  with  aggression,  and  coping  witPf 
authority  with  a  neutral,  not  negative*  affect.     Posit ive^ at titudes 
toward  authority  and  toward  interpers<aial  relations  (though  with  a 
lack  of  posi_tive^^ffect  'jLbj^  issues)  were -coxr^latW 

with  GPA.     Finally,  occupational  aspirations,^  and  valuing  self-sa-tis- 
faction,  intellectual  stimulation  and  varletyVrather  than  management 
or  economic  returns,  were  positively  corfelated  with  teacher  grades. 

In  Stage  III,  the  predictors  of  GPA^ere  as  follows  (Tables  21a 
and  21b).     Thofe  students^who  reported  copinfg  effectively  achieved 
high  grades.     Further,  those  students  with  depressive  affect  about/ 
Interpersonal  problems  and  aljout  authority  received  high  grades, 
These  'students  valued  intellectual  stimulation  and  .variety  rather  than 
success,  prestige  or  economic  returns.     Xbey  also  valued  independence 
and  self-satisfaction  rather  than' following  father's  occupation.  • 
Hi^h  aptitude  scores,  educational  aspirations ,  4nd  p^er  coping  ratings 
also  predicted  grades  po^ltivfely,  « 


Con8l,eten^  predictors  arrngc;  hnffa  ff^p.1efi  th^Lt  related  to  GPA 


included  not  desiring  to  follow  father's  occupation,  high  educa- 
tional aspirations,  high  aptitude,  and  good  coping  ratings  from  peers. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE  ^''^ 

^  *  m 

In  order* to  assess  th^^practical  usefulness , of  these  measures, 
for  possible  educational  use,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  percent 
of  yarian?:e  ac.counted  for  by  aptitude  and  coping/motivation  variables, 
both  Uniquely  and  together,  in  accounting  for  success  on  the  criterion 
measures.    To  assess  the  unique  contribution  .of  aptitude,  this 
variable  was  entered  into  the  regression  equation  following  the  coping/ 
motivation  variables.    Alternatively,  to  assess-the  unique  contribu- 
tion of  the  coping/motivation  variables,  aptitude  was  entered  followed 
by  tlie  coping/mot ivaticmal  variables.     The  unique  variance  of  both 
*aptitude  and  coping/motivation  variables  was  thati^ncrement  of  variance 
obtained  beyond  that  accounted  for  by  other  *  variao^^ .     The  results 
of  these  analyses  are  listed  iri  Table  22.  ^ 


In  the  first  sample,  aptitude  uferiquely  accounted  for  9.0%  of 
reading,  9.6%  of  math  and  5.7%  of  GPA.     ffle  unique  amount  accounted 
for  by  coping/motivation  was  17M%,  10.5%  and  15.2%  for  reading,-  math 
and  GPA,  respectively,     the  total  percentage  explained  by  aptitude* 
and^ciiping,  combined #  ranged  from  28%  to  33%  of  the  variance. 

In  the  second  sample,  aptitude  uniquely  accounted  for  9.8%,  12.3%, 
and  8.9%  of  the  reading,  math,  and  GPA  variance,  respectively.  The 
cppin'g/motivat ion  valuables  uniquely  accounted  *for  14. 1%  of  reading, 
9.8%  bf  math,  and  10.9%  of  GPA.     The  total  variance  attributable  to 
a{rt?itude  and  coping/motivation,  combined,  '4gain  ranged  from  28%  to  33%. 
The  results  J#fr  both 'samples  showed  that  these  characteristics  had 
substantial  power  to^  explain  school  achievement. 
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Table  1 
STAGE  I 


JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds 


SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factoi-  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
1        -  2  3  .4  5  ,  •      6  ^ 


Factor  Factor  Factor  Fa'cto 
7  8  9  10 


Item- 

39^   Attitude  Authority 

40  Att.  -  Interpersonal 

Relations 

41  Att»  -  Task  Achieveroe^^^ 


-.001  .005  .152  -.011 
.059      .063    -.003  .029 


.220,-^,072 
.054    -.027  -.060 


167 

« 


^3\^gre3slon  -  Stance 

Aggression  -  Engagement 

45  Aggression  -  ^Coping  Eff 

46  -  Agg-ression     Keg:  "Affect  -.031 

47  Aggression  -  Pos.  Affect  .  0"3l^*  '.866*  .031^  k)84 
4'8 'Authority  -  Stance  .  -.06Jl      .  087      .073  ,  .Op9 

A'^  ^iJSOoiity  -  Engagfiment  _  _,,fi22'  -^5-  JD27 

•50    Authority  -  Coping  Eff .   '\'.064      .139.  .077 

51  AMChor^ty  -  Neg.  Afifect    -.072    -.137  -.066 

52  ^Auchorfty  -  Neutral  Aff. 

53  Authority  -"Pos.  Affect 

54  Anxieey  -  Stance 


.135 
.050 
.031 
.049 


.060 
.935* 

-.86^"*" 


.177 
.025 
".019 
.040 


.12^^ 
»  .005  ■ 
-.016- 
.045 


"vO"31  -*084' 


"55    Anxiety  -  Ehgageltnent 

56    Anxiety  -  Cdplng  Eff. 

5'   ^"'icty  -  Meg.-  Affect 

SERjCiety  -  Heutral  Aff. 


.05^  ^  .119 
.038  .035 
-.944*  .021 
.810*  .005 
.834*  .002 
-.94"^*  -,083 
.948*  .083 


.086- 
.082 
-.152 
.149 
7.005' 
.013 

.059  -.002  -.036 
.056  ^.079  .087 
.017    -.011  •  -.036 


.054 
.026 
.091 


.269  .049- 
.06^5  -.005 
.021  -.105 
'.056  .037 
T620''"-.T61 
.  020  *  ^161 
.'^34*    .2  36 
,203*—,  05* 
.804*  .412* 
.311  -.869* 
.027  ,964* 
.734*  -.328. 
^046  '  .004 


.  017  •  -  /on 


.036 


-.086, 
.080 

-.059. 
.  059 


.042 
.047 

.'022 

.040 
^*^.040 

.078' 
-.047- 
;  .042* 

.015 
-.008 

-.oir 

-.037 
.026 
-.033 
-.013 
..Oil 


.117" 

'.103 

.418* 
.079 
.104 
.02  7 
.105 
-.105 
.100 


-.077 

-.009 
-.017 
-.024 
-.011 
-.01'9 
.019' 
-.037 


—.4^3  -jJ^O 


.088 
-.028 
.0Q4 
.061- 
•  ;027 
-.011 
.054 
.'0f9 
-.019 


.008 
-.011 
-.0Q5 

.043 

^.oib 

.022 
-.019 
.019 


.577 
.700^ 

•'.269 
>017 
^.041 
V.015 
-.023 
'  .023 
'.211 
.918 
.097 
.001 
.044 
-.122 
■  .020 
-.080 
-.063 
,  .018 
-.018 


STAGE  t' 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 


Factor  Factor  Fagior  Fa'ctor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Fa^itor  Factor  Factor 
inued}^  ^  ^  A  ^^^5^  6^^^  7  9  i.^- 


59  Interpersonal  Relations  .003  .052  .058      .104    -.063*     .025  .785*    .026'  .081    -  031 

-  -  Stance  ^  *      .  * 

60  IPR  Engagement  -.013  -.0^6  .03?  .1*3  .091  -.047  .832*  -.035  -.106  .088 
.61    IPR  -  C9plng  Eff.      .  .000  .109  '.110      .811*, .132  .058  ,3a|*-.010  .004  .086 

62    IPR.-  Negative  Affect  -.066  -.06^  -.'095    -.%9*'r.049  -.'116  -.011    -.012  -.007  .016 

^  63"- IPR  -  Neutral  Affecw  .  .058  .066  .097      . 969*  '  . 040  .  .  118  .010    -.008  ^    .023  .035 

.64    IPR  -  Positive  Affect    •  .08i  -.035  -.025    -.040      .092  -.020*  .010   *.233  -.169  -.563 

65    Ta^  AchifeyeWnt."-  Stance  .068  .005  .556*  -.006      .042\-.000  .  034      .  04  8'  .755*  .059 

.66'  Task  Ach.  -  Engagement  V  .016,  -j625  .053      .030    -.075  .000  -.051    -.052  .906*-;023 

67  Task  Ach.  -  Cop;lng  Eff.  .0^3  /Uls  .766*    .031   ■..?.091  -.000  .107,    .212  .368**. 100 

68  ^sk*  Ach.  -  Neg.  _Af feet  -.12(r-<-.,068  ..ruSZl*  -.138    -.06  3  -.-Qi2-,-^-.^5r  -.044 

69  *8k  Ach.  -.Neutral  AiTf.  .-127  .069  .885*    .155      .081  i.060  -.024    -.331  .000  .O59' 

70  Task  Ach.  --Pos.  Affect  -.022  -.008*  -.005    -.045    -.039  .011  -.024      .910*  -.00-7  -.033 


*  These  variables  had  a  f actor.loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit Ceighted 
score. for  each' factoY.     S.ee  text  for  further  explanation. 
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Factor 
1  . 


JAPA.^  -  10  Year  Olds 


Item  0^ 

64  Taslc  Achievfement-Atti&ide  .105 

65  T.A,  Stjaoce  '  ^ 

66  T.A.  -  Engagement 

67  T-A.  -'Aid/Advice 
6.8  T.A.  Coping  Effect 
6a  T.A.  -  Hostile  Affect 


I^T.A.^  -  pepress^ve  Aff. 

71  T.A.^  *  Neutral  Aff. 

72  T.A.  -  Positive  Aff. 


74  I.E.  Stance 

75  I.R.^^  Engagement 

76  I.R*  -  Aid/Advice 

77 'LR.  -  Coping  Effect 
78  I.R.  -  Hostile  Affect 
79. 1. R.  -  Depressive  Aff.^ 
8'*  -  Neutral  Aff.  . 

SERJC  -  Positive  Aff.  ' 


ym8' 

.190 
.  .091 
.204 
-  -.-130 
-.116 
.153 
.105 


73  Interpersonal  Relations  -.112 
Attitude  •  • 


.041 
.121 
.111 
.018 

•  '^.^^^ 

.013 
..000 


Table  2 


'STAGE  III 
SENTENCE  CO^{PLETIOt< 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Fact 


or 


7  . 


10 


.850*  .127 
.913*  .089 


.911*  .095 


.144  ,  .113 

;i31  ^  .090 

'.134  .089  . 
.903*    .138      .276*    .  08^' 

.655*  -,.242    -.303  .-.038 

.178      .046  '-.051  .-.121 

.713*    .204      .-313  .099 

.000    --000    -.0.00  -.000 


-.009 
.027 

.^■4)35 
.077 

-.171 

-.128 
.094 
.'000 


-.087 

-.008 

-.171 

-.031 

-.065 

• 

-.065 

-  .021 

■  .035 

-.061 

-.069 

.013 

'.047 

.083^ 

..  087 

-.'^26 

-.064 

-.171 

-.173 

-.B99 

.087 

..005 

-.019 

.719* 

-J072 

.159 

.173 

-.l.?3 

-.044 

-.000 

-.000  • 

.000 

-.000 

\  ■ 

STAGE  III 

•  • 

• 

SENTENCE 

COMPLETION 

Table  2  (continued) 
-Japan  ,«  lO  Year  nije  

Factor 
1 

Factor 
.  -2 

Factor 
3 

Factor 
4 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor 
5  6 

Factor 

'  7 

Factor 
8 

Factor 
9 

Factor 
10 

Item 

- 

82  Authority  «  Attitude 

.267 

> 

.16^ 

t 

.234 

•  .203 

1 

CifxL 

.448* 

-.017 

.245 

-.028 

83  Auth.  -  Stance 

.153 

.039 

.056 

.212 

7  S'^* 
•  /  J 

.084 

.091 

.046 

-.043 

84  Auth.  -  Engagement 

.026 

.167 

.019 

.09^ 

.  U  J  / 

-.007 

-.052 

-.151 

-.022 

,85  Auth.  -  Aid /Advice 

.089 

.152 

.037 

.138 

-.033 

.006 

-.068 

.015 

86  Auth.  -  Coping  Eff 

.081 

.142 

■  .113 

.244 

762* 

.142 

.018 

.033 

-.084 

87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff ^ 

.009 

-.202 

-.123 

-.14J 

_  TOO 

-.068 

.071 

-.198 

.107 

8^  Auth.  -  Depress.  Aff ♦ 

-.133 

J 

..043 

.073 

-.186 

—   9  70 

'  .^73 

-.035 

,.402* 

-.276 

^89^Auth.  -  Neutral  Aff.  < 

.060 

.158 

*'.073 

•  £.  tw  A. 

770 

-.130 

-.046 

-.029 

.046 

90  Auth.  -  Positive  Aff. 

■  .000 

■.000 

-.000 

-.000 

.  uuu 

-/OOQ 

.000 

-.000 

-.000 

91  Anxieth  -  Attitude 

.046 

-.15>9 

.065 

'-,070 

-  907 

9  '^ft  V. 

/.004- 

«•  .022 

-.011 

.47^ 

.  806*" 

-.022  - 

.  U  JO 

-.177/ 

.293  " 

•-..058" 

■  .0«5- 

♦  yj^H 

"  .D70 

,  9%  Aii^.  -  Engagement 

.826* 

-.103 

-.026 

.187 

.027 

-.116. 

.215  ' 

*.O03 

94          *  Aid/Advice 

.817* 

.028 

-.015 

.190 

.073 

-.135 

■  .003 

-.127 

.245 

-.018 

95  Anx.  -  Coping  Eff . 

.912* 

.039  . 

.017 

.172 

.057 

.030 

-.163  • 

-.036 

-.106 

-.023 

96  Anx.  -  Hostile  Aff. 

* -.410* 

-.088 

.005  • 

-.090 

.012 

.024. 

-.552* 

.  .l'5'3 

.015 

-.057 

97  Anx.  -  Deprresslve  Aff. 

-.745* 

-.033 

-.079 

-.025 

.OSl 

-.145 

.188 

-.223 

.249 

.006 

98  AcSc,  •  Neutral  Aff. 

.859* 

053 

.002  . 

.145  , 

.185 

-.•089* 

-.207 

-.035  . 

99  Anx.  -  Positive  Aff.  . 

-.030 

.085 

-.114 

-.085 

-.031 

-.147, 

-.133- 

4 

.68X 

-.034 

.225* 

ERIC 
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Table  2  (continued) 
JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds 


Item 

100  Aggression  -  Stance 

101  Agg.  -  Engagement 

102  Agg.  -  Aid/ Advice 

103  Agg.  ^  Coping  Effect 
1Q4  Agg.  -  Hostile  Aff. 
105  Agg;  -  Depressive  iAff . 
iM  Agg.  ^:Neutyrar~Aff^..  ^ 
107  Agg.  -  Positive  Aff. 


STAGE  III 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
^»  2  3  4  5  ^  7-  8  9  10 


-.018 

.058 

.518* 

.058 

.089 

-.007. 

-.567* 

-.137 

•  .171 

-.028 

.137 

. .863* 

.022 

.036 

-.082 

-.146 

-.086 

.060 

-.013 

.145 

.870* 

.045 

.092 

-.023 

-.146 

-.054 

.116 

.053 

•140- 

-.lib 

.91'1* 

.107 

.067 

.091 

.093 

.043' 

.005 

-.041 

-.mi* 

.004 

'.027 

-.083 

7-222 

-.052 

.146 

-429 

.031 

.139 

.039 

.014 

-.183 

-.070 

-.338 

r.WS 

-.031 

.m 

459^ 

.  .06? 

.07-6 

'  0 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

•  0 

.018- 

.038 

.080 

.029 

.062 


»  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40l)r.b 
:e  '  '  ' 


.core  for  each  factor.    See  test  for  further";xpL":ti::'  '°  ""^^'^"^^  '  ""^^ 
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Table  3 


ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  JAPAN  lO  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  IIT  -  SKTCT^KKnT  COM-LETION 

(Factor  Loadings) 


JAPAN 


II 


III 


Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage  Stage 
-1  I         III         I^       III    '     I         -III         I  III 

11  2  3  3  4  7  2  5  5 


IV 


FacCor  No. 


64  Task  Achievenent-Attitude 

65  TA  -  Stance 

'66  TA  -  Engagement 
*67  TA  -  Aid/Advice 
68  TA'-  Coping  Eff. 
**69  TA  -  Hostile  Aff. 
**70  TA  -  Depress.  Aff. 

71  TA  -  Seatral-.Aff. 
—72  TA^^  Positive  Aff.-.-   

73  Interpersonal  Rel.  -  Attitude 

74  IPR  -  Stance         '  * 

'*  75  IPR  -  Engagement 
*76  IPR  -  Md/Advice 

77  IPR  -  Sloping  Eff.  ' 
**78(  IPR  -  Hostile  Aff. 
**79  IPR  -  Depress,  Aff. 

«0  IPR  -  Neutral  Aff. 

81  ,IPR  -  Positive  Aff.  ] 


.57 


.87 
.85 


.83 


.77  .^7' 
-.92.  (-.27) 
-.77 
.89  .82 


•4 

.74 
.83 

.34 

(.61) 

(.01) 


.85 
.91 
.91 
.90 
-.66 
(-.18) 
.71  " 


ERIC 


95y 


J 


Table  3 
fcontir^iipH ). 


JAPAN 
Factor  No. 


II  III  IV 


Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Sta^    Stage    Stage    Stage  . 
 1  -    I          III  I  \     III  I  ni 


82  Authority  -  Attitude 

83  Auth.  -  Stance 


\ 


2 


84  Auth^  •  tSlgagement  * 

K  '  -70  .88 


*85  Auth.  -  Aid/Advice 
'  86  Auth.  -  Coping  Eff . 
►*87  Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff . 
^*88  Auth.  -  Depress.  Aff. 
89  Auth;  -  Neutral  Aff! 


.94 

.81 

.83'' 

.82 

.83 

.91 

-.95 

.95 

1  .86 

.90 

.81  .76 


90  Auth.  -  Positive  Aff.  '  ^      •  '„  V  f  .i    v  j^iv?*- 

«  '        .  I    7'3.'"  ,  '■■ 

|g9l  Anxiety  -ittituHfe"  '  •        ,  '  • 

92  ^-t-  Stance 

93  Anx.  *■  Engagement 
*94  Abx.  -  Aid/Advice  • 

95  An5Sf  -  Coping  Eff. 

^96  Anx*  -  Hostile  Aff. 

I. 

^97  Anx.  -  Depressive  Aff. 
ft 

98  Ani;  -  Neutral  Aff. 
*99  Anx.  -  Positive  Aff.  ^ 


JAPAN  '  ■ 
Factor  Noj 


100  Aggression  -  Stance 
lOXAgg.  -  Engagement 
*102  Agg.  -  Aid/Advice 
103  Agg.  -  Coping  Eff. 
**104  Agg.      Host4.1e  Aff . 
**105  Agg.  -  Depress.  Aff. 
*106  Agg.  -  Neutral: Aff. 
^07  Agg.'-  Positive  Aff. 


Jable  3  • 

(continued)  •                  ,*  ^' 

^                       II                    III  IV  ■"         V  ' 

Stage    Stage  .Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage    Stage  'Stage  Stage 

— ^-  ^  L  ni_     I       in  I      .III   ,   I  in 


.■94 
.80 

.96 
-.87 


.87  * 


.52 
.86 
.87 

,  .9"1 

(.14) 
.88 


*  ~  This  variable  was  only  present  in. the  Stage  HI  instrument.      *  " 
.      -  In  the  Stage  I  instrument-,  both  Hostile  and  .Depressive  Affe-ct  were  scored  as  one  variable 

"Negative  Affect." 


ERIC 


961 


» 

• 

Table  4 

1  * 

- 

• 

STAGE  I 

V 

* 

•  * 

/ 

ClICTJPATJON^CfrVALUES  ' 

t 

JAPA!;  •  10  YEAR  OLDS 

Factor 
Loading 

11    Factor  \2 
Loading 

Factor 
Loading 

13    Factor  14 
Loading 

^  Factor  15 
Loading 

Factor  16 
Loading 

'  Item 

4 

• 

V 

14  • 

'Altruism 

'  -.086 

.  -.352 

-.,125 

.615* 

'.104 

,280 

15 

Esthetics 

-.108 

-.086 

.086  • 

•  -.001 

-.790* 

'  .190 

16 

^Independence 

.025 

.808* 

.096 

.057 

-.048 

-.079 

17 

Manageirient 

-.561* 

.424* 

.-.203 

.1Q6 

•  .361 

.249 

18 

Success 

-.368 

-.185 

"^^^07 

-.607* 

.217 

.092.* 

19 

Self-Satisfaction 

.713* 

-.020 

-.043 

.126" 

.018 

20 

Intellectual 
S  t  iniu  1  a  t  i  on 

.620* 

.058 

-.166  • 

•'  .309 

.021 

.  .047 

*  21 

Creativity 

'  .  .091 

•  -.091^' 

705* 

.  .188 

-,^27 

-.126  •    '  ■* 

22 

Security 

.010 

-.298 

.266  ' 

.068 

.507* 

.061  , 

/  23 

Prestige  ^ 
* 

.  -.128 

-.126 

-.223 

\.in*  . 

-.,173 

.112 

24 

Economic  Refturns 

-.445* 

.340 

.050 

-.446* 

.209 

.028 

25 

Surroundings 

-.031 

'•-.401* 

.474* 

.287 

.079 

.228  * 

26 

Associates  ' 

•  -.011' 

.075  . 

.633* 

.238 

-.273 

-.159 

27 

Variiety 

V""  .621* 

".079 

-.157 

.065 

.072 

.130 

^  28 

Follow  Father 

-.144 
1  ^ 

-.062 

-.072 

.023 

.135 

-.913* 

*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of- .40  or 
'weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for 

better 
further 

atid  were  used 
explanation. 

» 

to  construct  a  unit 

ERLC 

• 

Table  5 


JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds 


Factor  11 
Loading 


STAGE  III  t 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALUKS 

Factor  12  Factor  13  Factor  14  Factor  15-  factor  16 
Loading       Loading       fcoading       Loading  '  Loading 


IteiB 

- 

14  Altruism 

•  .'097 

.133 

' -.083 

.593* 

-.166 

,032 

15  Esthetics  i 

.947 

.  238 

-•003 

.156 

-.119 

16  Independtnce 

.127 

-'^351 

.415* 

.088 

—  •  IZ/ 

17  Managfemetv^'  ' 

;  -'.37fl 

-.071 

.  .561* 

.121  - 

—  9AA 

18  Success 

-.739* 

-'.221 

-.044  , 

.010 

19  Self-Satisfaction 

.351 

.233 

-.0^2 

.199 

.  t 

M 

20  Intellectual 

Stimulation  ^ 

.  715* 

-'.166* 

.009 

-  143 

^     .  UXD 

1  Q/. 

21  Creativity  * 

-   .173  . 

.042 

-.061  ' 

.187 

1.145 

.852* 

22. Security 

-.^14 

.681* 

.114', 

.190 

-.141 

^.056 ' 

23  .prestige 

4 

-.^31* 

.  -.392 

-.024. 

-.105 

.182 

24  Economic  Returns" 

-.494* 

-.236 

.481* 

-.424* 

-y046 

.004 

25  Surroundings 

.078 

.790* 

-.019 

-.175 

.074  • 

'|055 

26  Associates 

.196  , 

.189 

-.194 

-.737* 

-.084 

- .  082 

27  Variety 

.720*  - 

-.221 

-.112 

.012 

-.036 

^•026 

28  Follow  rather 

.048 

-.005 

.,281 

.270. 

-.737* 

-.211 

1 '  ^  *H 

*  These  variables  *had  a 

SQOi;a  for  eich  factor. 


factor  loading 
See  %ext  for 


of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct,  a  unit  weighted 
further  explanation. 


Table 

FACTOR  COMPARISON  FOR  JAPAN  10  YEAR  OLDS  - 

■  STAGES  I 

AND  lit 

-  OCCUPATIONAL 

1 

VALUES 

t  ' 

STAGE  1  \ 

• 

STAG 

Ill 

• 

Factors 

Factor 

11-  Factor  12 

Factor  13 

Fat tor 

14    Factor  15^ 

Factor  16 
• 

*  11 

%754 

-.241 

-.369" 

.207 

.124- 

-.424 

.178 
* 

-.453 

.595 

-.432 

-.446 

-.019 

13 

.  -.024 

■   .549  ■ 

-.094  / 

-.615 

.040 

-.570  . 

14 

.585 

.-585 

.291 

.041 

.008 

'.488 

15     ■  . 

-.067 

.613 

•  .571 

-.182 

-.48? 

16 

-.222 

.266 

-.146  . 

.318 

.871*- 

-.014 

•           .  ♦ 

** 

- 

^  *    Similar  faotots 

4  t 

*.  ■  • 

f 

1 
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IT^  COMPARISON  FOR  JAPAN  10  YEAR  'oL^i  ^  STAGES  i  AND  III  ^  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 
*  '  .  -  "^CFactor  Loadings) 

'  i 

JAPAN  ^  '    .  Staee     Sfaap     <^r^c.^     c^^.o^     c"*...^^  n!   _  • 


A 

^    y  '  l^^^^  St^ge    Stage    SVage    Stage    S^age ''Stage    Stage  Stage 

^       III       I       III       I       III  ^    I       III       I  ^  in 


Factor  No.  16  15 

14  Altruism 

15  Esthetics 

16  Independence  (.08)  .63 

17  Management  * 

18  Success 

•19  Self-Satisfaction       (.02)  .40 

20  Intellectual  Stimulation 

21  Creativity  -    '  '  1  * 

22  Security  ^ 

23  Prestige* 

24  Economic  Returns    ^  •  i 

25  Surroundings  .    ^  ' 
}6  Associates 

27  Variety  *  . 

28  FoiloH  Father        *      -.91     -.74  r>p-  i 


•FR?r^J"^*I!  in.^renthesw  are  the  correaponding  loading  for  each  country'  on  thpse  variables 
yere  not  used^ln  the  unit  veigfite<f  scores,  but  lo\d  significantly  in  one  country.  ' 


Table  .9 


STAGE  r 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  DN^ENTO 


3APm  -  Year  Olds' 
Sub-Scores 

1  Active  Coping 

2  Passive  Coping 

3  Active  Defensive 

4  Passive  Defensi^ 


Loadings 
Factor  17    Factor  18 


-•223 
•  273 
.697* 
.851* 


.773* 
.764* 
-.049 
.078 


These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were 
used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factdr.  See 
text  for  fyrther  explanation.  ' 

4  '  %  , 


ERLC 


Table  10 

4 

STAGE  III 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


1  . 

JAPAN  -  10.  Year  Olds 
Sub-Scores 

37  Task  Achievement 

38  Authority 
39* Aggression 

40  Interpersonal,  Relations 

41  Anxiety 


Factor  Loading 
Factor  17 

•  641* 

•  703*^ 
.746*, 
.649* 
A45* 


r 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor ' loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were 
used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted  ^core  for  e'ach  factor. 


text  for  further  explanation. 


See' 
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Table  11 

.COMPARISON  OT  FACTORS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 


JAPAN  -  10  Y»ar'0ld9 


COMHON  !^ACTORS 


Hew  Factor 
Oeslgnat^lon 

Factor 
Abbre- 
viation 

Stage  I 
Desig-^ 

nation 

Stdge 
Desig- 
nation 

I 

C(SC) 

1* 

1* 

IV 

else) 

.  C(SC) 
C(SC) 

2 
7 

3  ' 

4 

2 

V 

C(SC) 

5 

5 

A 

oVal 

16 

15 

Mt 

l"***iwUN10UE  FACTORS 
2>X(S<t)  .6 

C(/c)  4 

C(SC) 

8 

- 

* 

C(SC) 
C(SC) 

C(SC) 

9  # 

10 

6 

C(SC) 

i 

> 

C(SC) 
C(SC) 

8 
9 

C(SCO 
OVAL  * 

OVAL 
OVAL 

* 

11 

12  • 
13 

10 
t 

4 

t 

OVAL 

OVAt 
OVAL 

14 
15' 

11 

OVAL  « 

12 

OVAL 

23 

• 

OVAL 

14 

OVAt 
SAI 
SAI 
SAI 

17 
18 

.  16 
17 

NAME 


Copes  with  Anxiety 

Copes  with  Aggression  , 

Copea  with  Ta^  Achievement 

Copes  with  Interpersonal  Relations 

Copes  with  Authority  ; 

Does  not  value  Following  Father's  occupation;  (Values 
Independence  and  Self-Satisfaction.  * 


Copes  effectively  with  Authority  with  neutral,  not 
negative  Affect 

Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal  Relations  with  N^iutral 
not  Negative  Affect. 

Positive  attitude  toward  T-ask  Achievement  • 

Copes  with  Task  Achievement  vfca  SCanct  and  Engagement 

-Positive  attitudes  toward  Authority  and  Interpersonal 
Relation^?  with  a  lack  of  positive  Aftect  toward  Inter- 
personal Relations 

Copes  effefbtively  with  Authority  with  neutral,  not  hosUle 

"-^--V  Affect 
Positive  attitude  tcrward  Authority;  lack  of  hostile  Affect 
toward  Anxiety;  does  not  cope  with  Agg^^esslon  via  Stance 


I^s  not  have  Hostile  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement. 

Depressive  Affects  toward  Interpersonal  Relations  and 

Positive  attitude,  hostile  and  positive  Af fect"^^**^^^*^ 
toward  Task  Achievement  '  \  ' 

Values  Self-aatisfactlon,  Intellectual  Stimulation,  and 
Variety;  doesn'j  value  Management  any  Economic  Returns 

Values  Independence  and  Managemen^Xooesn '  t  value 
Surroundings. 

Values  Surroundings  and  Associates;  doesn't  value  Creativity 

Values  Altruism;  doesn't  value  Success,  Prestige,  and 
Econoalc  Returns  ^     '  \^ 

Values  Sacurlty;  doesn't  value  Esthetics 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  VAriety;-  doesn't  value 
Success,  Prestige,  and  Economic  Returns 
Val^s  Security  and  Surroundings 

Values  Independence,. Management,  and  Economic  Returns; 
doesn  t  value  Esthetics 

Values  Altruism;  doesn't  value  Economic  Returns  and  Associates 
Values  Creativity;  doesn't  value  Self-satisfaction 
Shows  defensive  behavior 
Copes  affectively 

Copea  affectively  ^ 


.  —  ZTTT  *"        raccor  Miaiyaie  Tables  1,  2,  4,  $ 

Th«  wrlabUa  la  partiuheMs  only  apf^ear  lo  ooa  of.  the  factor. . 

-\      •  ^ 
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Table  12  * 


SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES^^ 
JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds  -  STAGE  I 


n 


Probability 

Level 

C(SC)5-V       F  >  Copes  effectively  with  Authority  via 

Stance  and  Engagement  with  positive 
*     Affect  '  p  *  <  ..019 

OVAL  12         F<  M     Values  Independence  and  Managemfent;  d 

doesn't  value  Surroundings  p*  <  ,001 

PVAL' 13         F>   M      Values  Surroundings  and  Associate^; 

doesn't  value  Creativity  p  <  .001 

OVAL  14         F>   M      Values  Altruism;  doesn't  value  Success, 

-  Prestige  and  Economic  Returns  ^  p  <  ,054 

OVAL  15         F  <M      Values  .Security ;  doesn't  value  Esthetics  p   <  ,001 

OVAL  16-A      F  <M^    Follows  Father^  •  p  <  ,001 

C(SAI)17        F  <M^   Self-report  of  defensive  coping    '  p  <  ,001 


*    7/18  (38%)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  Indicates  these  ^esult^s  were  not  spurious  (cf;  Godbout,  Marston 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977).        \  - 


**    F  =  Female  M  =  Male 
n 


No  comparable  Instrument  in  the  other  sample. 
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Table  13 
SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DEFERENCES* 
JAPAN  -  10  Year  Qlds  -  STAGE  III 


Probability 
'  ^Level 

C(5C)2-IV       P  >  M**  Cbpes  effectively  with  Interpersonal 

*  Relations  £  <.008 


C(SC)9 
'  X)VAL  13 

.  OVAL  16 


F  >  M     Depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal 

Relations  and  Authority  '  P  <  *047 

F  <M     Values  Independence,  Management,  and 
Economic  Returns;  doesn't  value 
Esthetics  p  •<  .016  ' 

F  <M.    Values^  Creativity ;  doesn't  value  Self- 

.  satisfaction  ^    ^  '  p  <  .003 


■  r 


\ 


*    4/17  (23%)  of  the  significance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston 
Borich,  Vaughan,  1977). 

**  F  "  Female    M  -  Male 
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Table  14 


'  SIGNIFICANT*  S6S  DIFFERENCES* 

JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds  -  STAGF  I        '  . 


Prol>abllity 
Level 

C(SC)2-II      L  <  M**  Copes  effectively  with  Aggression  via  " 

Stance  and  Engagement  with  positive,  •• 
not  negative  Affect  •      .     p.<  .051 

C(SC)5-V       L  <  M  ,    Copes  effectively  with  Authority  via 

Stance  and  Engagement  With"  positive 
•Affect  '  •  ^  p.<  :012 

C(SC)8  L  <ii     Positive  attitude  toward  Task  Achieve-. 

vment      p  <  .038 
OVAL  11         L  <M      Values -Self-satisfaction,  Intellectual  ~ 

Stimulation,  and  Variety;  doesn't  value  ^> 
.   '  Management  and' Economic  Returns.         -^    p  <  Toi  1 ' 

OVAL  15         L.>  M      Values  Security;'  doesn ' t' value 

(     •  Esthetics  -p<^001 


*  lil^  °^         significance- tests  .were  significant  above  chance. 

Rnr?i  these  results  were  not  spurious"  (cf .  Godbout,  Marston, 

Borich,  Vaughan,  1977).  ,  . 

*.*  L  =  Lower  Class  M  =  Middle  Class  ^ 

=  An  identical  SES  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and'  III) 
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>  • 

,    •                           .                    Table  15  ' 

• 

SIGNllPlCANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 

'  - —      -  t 

'  JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds  -  iSTAGE  III  . 

^*    \                    '  Probability 

Level 

»                ^                                             —  — — 

C(SC)3-II      L  >  M**  Copes  effectively  with  Aggression            £  <,009 

/  " 

C(SC)4-III    L  <  M     Copfes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement  £  <  .023  ' 

OVAL  12         L  >  M      ValjueS.  Security  and  Surroundings              p  <  .001 

OVAL  15rA     L  <M      Values  Independence  and  Self-satisfaction;' 

.<ioesn't  value  Followi^ng  Father's  ^ 
occupation  '                     ,  ^      .        '          p  < 

OVAL  16   .      L  >  M      Values  Creativity;  doesn't  value  Self- 
satisfaction  *                '                           P  <  -036 

1 

4  -              -  •  . 

*  5/17  (29%)  of  the  significance  tests  were* significant  above  chance, 

•  ^  This  -Indicates  the  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbaut,  Marston, 

Borich,^Vaughan,  1977).  " 

**    L  «  Lower  Class    M  -  Middle  Class  * 
i  • 

-  An  identical  SES  difference  in  both  samples  (Stages  I  and  III) 

*■                     *  • 

■  A               -            *      .  . 

• 
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,  Table.  16a.  " 
Stage  r 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  . 


JAPAN  -  16  Year  Olds 

P;redictor  ^ 
Vaflables* 

/   p  / 

p' 

C^SCVS-V 

.001 

• 

*%<SAI)17  . 

■  9.51 

.002  . 

5.58 

' • c(scr7-iv  ' 

3.8D  .  * 

'  .  *052 

OVAL  'I'l 

*  26:37 

.001..^  , 

®OVAL  16-A 

.061  "  ' 

•  OVAL  14 
-^ED  ASP    '  • 

6.43  , 

*  r  • 

.012 
•  .001 

1^ 

8AVEN 

47.16' 

.001 

m  ,  ^ 

^BRS 

53.55 

'  .001  . 

r- 

Additional'. Explanatory  "Variables; 

.  C(SC)8   '  '  ■   •  . 

1, 


OCC  ASP 
OVAL  12 


.13 
.10 


ICRXTERION:  Readlrr^  Achievement 


Mul-tlple. 

-.24  '  .06 

.'29    .  •.08 

.31    ■  .10 

9.  .33      i  ■  .11 

.41  .17 


..44  - 
.46  % 


.49 
.57 


/ 


■  .011 
.054 


-  .19 
^'.21 

'  .2"4 

.  .33 

^42 


-.16 


R  Change 

.06 

■  .02 
.  -.01 
.01 

.02 

^•■^.61 
.03  . 

.J  .09 
.09 


.05 


Ho  compararble^nstrument  In  the  other -^^ple 
A  similar  predictor  actoas  samples       .  i 


1  -       ,  .  •  - 

^  -  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  adross .samples 

"  -936- 
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•     -     ,  •        Table  16b,  • 

Stage  I  ^ 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

*   ^   ' 

JAPAN  -  ID  Year -Olds  •  -      CRITERION:  ^Reading  A.ohlevement 

Predictor  ,  W  •     .  *  • 

Variables:  .  .  ,  . 

.C(SC)5-V    «  Copes  with  Authority^  « 

li  ^  * 

~C(SAI)17*«  Does  nqt  show  defensive  responding  ' 

-C)SC)9*    «  Does  not  cofT^  with  Task  Achievement  via  Stance  and  Engage- 
ment 

•  C(SC)7-iv=»  Copes^  with  Interpersonal*  Relations  ' 

OVAL  11      «  Values  Self-satisfaction,  Intellectcal  Stimulation,  and 
g.  Variety;  doesn't  value  Management  anf Economic  Returns 

OVAL  16-A  «  Doesn't  value  Fallowing  Father's  occupation 


i 


OVAL  14      =  Values  Altruism;  doesn't  value  Success,  Prestige,  and 

Economic  Returns         '     *  . 
ED  ASP       «  Educational.  Aspirations  *  "        •  *  • 

i     '  *  -     '     ^  "  ^ 

RAVEN         «  Raven  Progt;e8slve  Matrices 

^BRS  «  Behavior  Rating  Scales  ^  ' 


Additional  Explanatory  Variab 


V-:: 


C(SCy^8  »  Podifive  attitude  toward  Taik.  Achi  evement  . 
/oCC  ASP  -  Occupaftiontfl  Aspirations 

v>  ♦  - 

OVAL  12  •  Values  Independence  and  Man^gemfent;  doesh^t  value  Surroundings 


'    *  No  comparable  insfrrunent  in  the  other  sample  • 

«  ^A  similar  predictor  acrosa  samples 

^  "  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

4  *  ■  factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  In  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  Indicates.    The  satoe'f actor  may  be  described  in 
opposite  terns 'when.  In  some  other  analysis,  It  has  a  positive 
Iridic        valuer  -^17- 
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•  Table  17a. 
St^ge  III 
REGRES3It)N  ANALYSIS* 


JAPAN  -  10 

Year  Olds 

Reading  Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables: 

F  ^ 

p 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

■R  Change 

^C(SAI)17 

• 

3.96 

.05 

.14  ■ 

.02 

.02 

®OVAL  15-A 

13.98 

.001 

.30 

.0^ 

.07 

OVAL  11 

14.02 

.001 

■  .39 

.15 

.06 

-OVAL  12  ^ 

5.  32 

.02 

.42 

.17 

.02 

i 

ED  ASP 

•  13.72 

.001 

.48 

.23 

.06^ 

^RAVEJsI 

26.92 

.001 

.57'   ■  , 

.  33 

.10 

^BRS 

• 

C  11.68 

.  .001 

.61 

.37 

1 

Vt)4 

Additional 

Expf^natory  Variables; 

( 

• 

ft 

-  P 

r 

•  P 

-OVAL  16 

.27  ' 

.05 

^OCC  ASP 

.14 

.05 

> 

•  No  comparable  Inst^uTCnt  In  the  other  sample 

•  A  similar  predictor  across  samples 

«  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 


,  Table  l7b.  I 
SUgeHl 


JAPAN'-  10  Year  Olds 


DESCRIPTIO^J  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


CRITERION;  Readlhg  Achieyetnent 


Predictor 
Variables: 


n 


jC(SAI)i7,    «^  Copes  effeptively 


OVAL  15-A 
dVAL  11 
-OVAL  12* 

^ED  ASP 

i  / 
RAVEN 

^BRS 


Values  Independence^ and  Satisfaction;  doesn't' value 
Following  Father's  Occupation. 

Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Variety;  doesn't  value 
Success,  Prestige,'  ^nd  Economic  Returns 
Doeam^t  value  Security  and  Surroundings' 


Educational  Aspiratioh 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scale  j, 


Additional  Explanatory  V^riablejs: 
-OVXl  16  Dpes  not  valu^  Creativity;  values  Self-Satisfaction 


OCC  ASP 


•    Occupa^tional  A§plrati«n 


n 

B 

1  . 


»  Ho  c^waparable  instrument  in  the  other  saiiple 
■  A  siiiilar  predictor  .across  samj^es  "        '  . 

An  identical-  predictor  or  cfxplanatory  factor  across  samples 


ERLC 


»  factors  which  predict  negatively  are  deg«;ribed  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  <h is  indicates.    The  tame  factor. j&^y  be  described  in 

.  oppoipite  ternMi  vhen,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive/^ 
predictive  value.  ' 
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■  Table  18a. 


• 

'  Sta^e  t 

• 

REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

TAD  All          1  n 

Year  Olds 

CRITERION 

:  Math 

Achievement 

Predictor 

*  — y — 

Variables  r 

F 

,  Multiple  R  - 

2 

R  Change 

C(SC)8 

"     10. 09. 

•  002 

1  7 

.03 

.03  . 

,6.07 

-OU 

.21 

• 

.04 

.02 

C(SC)5-V 

%.23 

•  040 

.23 

.05 

.01 

OVAL  14 

17-.  54 

.001 

.32 

,  -10 

.04 

OVAL  16- A 

12.45 

^  .001 

•  36 

.13 

.03 

• 

• 

-OVAL  15 

5.99 

.015 

.38 

.14 

.01 

OVAL  12  . 

•  3.94 

.048  . 

.39 

.15 

.01 

dVAL  11 

7.84 

^\^.005 

.42     .  , 

.17 

.02 

± 

.ED  ASP 

9.29 

.44 

.19 

.02 

Graven 

* 

47.33  ^ 

.54 

.29 

..10 

.001 

.60 

,36 

t 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

•    '  P  - 

r 

.  P 

C(SC)4 

13 

..05 

i 

*  A  similar  predictor  across^  «aisples 

»  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory^  factor  across  fiamples 


'        -  ^977 
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Table  18b.  ^ 
Stage  I 

■^DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds   V  CRITERION:    Math  Achlevenfent 

Predictor 
Variables:  ' 


'e(SC)8 
\(fiC)2-II 
•C(SC)5-V 

OVAL  14 
^OVAL  16-A 
-OVAL  15* 

OVAL  12 

"oVal  11 


ED  ASP 


RAVEN 


BRS 


Positive  Attitude  toward  Task  Achievement 


Copes  with  Aggression  * 


Copes  with  Authority     ^         .  '  ' 

Values  Altruism;  doesn't  value  Success,  Prestige,  and 
Economic  Returns. 

Does  not  value  Following  Father's  Occupation 

*  Values  Esthetics^  doesn't  value  Security 

»  Values  Independence -and  Matjpgement;  doeJh't  value  ^ 
Surround inks. 

"  Values  .Self=^at4sf action,  Iritfellectujl  Stimulation,  and 
Variety;  doesn't  value  Management  and  Economic  Returns. 
«  Educational  Aspirations 

«  Raven  Progressive  Matrices': : 

«  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


'    Additional  Explanatory  Variables:    '  ^         .  \  ^ 

C(SC)4     •  -  Copes  effectively  with'tnterpersonaj^elatipns  with 
<  Neutral  not  Negative  Affect. 


A  similar  predictor  across  samples 


«  An  identical  predict&t  or  explanatory* factor  across  samples 

•  Factors  which  pr^^ct  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
behAvlor  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may^ be  described  in 
opposite  terms  vhen,  in  some  othev  analysis^  It  has  a  positive 
prediciive  value*  ^     ^       .       '  - 
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Table  19a. 
Stage  III 


4  - 

REGRESSION 

analysis 

JAPAN  10 

Tear  Olds 

CRITERION: 

Math 

Achievement 

Predictor 
variable  S/: 

F 

P. 

Multiple  R 

*^ 

R  Change 

C(SAI)17 

5.  86 

.02 

.17. 

.03  „  .03 

fi  * 

OVAL  15- A 
* 

7.19  . 

.008  J 

.26 

.07 

^04 

OVAL  11 « 

4.48 

.04 

.30 

.Q9 

*  .02 

^ED  ASP 

^22.15 

.001 

.43 

.18  ' 

.10  , 

Graven 

32.99 

.001 

t 

.55 

.  31 

.12 

^BRS 

'.  17.28 

.001 

.61 

.  37 

..  .06 

'Additional  Explana^tory  Variables: 


OVAL  13 


,14 


•  No  comparable  ins 


tilpment 


in  the  bther  sample 


!i  A  almllfr  predictor  across  samples 

•  kci  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 
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.       ^  Table  l^b. 
*  St;*age  III 

;     /.  DESfRIPTIOR  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

;  V  ~r   \    ~  , 

JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds   CRITERION;  Math  Achievement 

.  ^  }  

Prfedictor 

Variables:  ' 

r 

5c(SAl)17  *Copes,  effectively 

^OVAL  15-A   ^  Values  Independence  and  Self-Satisfaction;  doesnC 

^         value  Following  Father's  Occupation. 

OVAL  11  «  ^  Values  Intellectual  Itimulation  and  Variety; *doesn't 
1  value  Success,  Prestige,  and  Economic  Returns^ 

ED  ASP  «\    Educational  Aspirations  ,  > 

Graves  «       Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

1        '  ^ 

BRS  p       Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:  / 

OVAL  13     ^ Valu^es  Independence ^  Manageiacht ,  ^d  E<ponomic  Returns; 
doesn't  valu6  Esthetics. 


.^^o  comparable  instrument  in  tlie  other  sample 

•  A  similar  ^edictor  across  sanples 

1    _  ^  '         '  '  . 

•  All  Identical  pr^dicMr  ot  explanatory  factor  acrbss  sampies 
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A 

9 

• 

^  Table 

m 

20a.    •  - 

V 

• 

t 

Stage  I 

REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

• 

f 

JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds 



CRITFRTON 

Grade 

Point 

Average 

Predictor 
Variables : 

F 

p 

Multiple  R  ..-  " 

^ 

Change  - 

C(SC)8 

28.51 

,001 

'.27-  > 

.07 

  ° 

.07 

• 

C(SC)5-V 

11 .48 

.001 

.32.  , 

.10  • 

.03 

C(SC)7 -IV 

5  19 

.023 

.34 

.12 

.01 

« 

-C(SAI)y 

3.61 

'  .058 

.35- 

.12 

.  01 ,  '  - 

®OVAL  16-A 

14.91 

.001 

.40 

.'l6 

.04 

<• 

f 

OVAL  14  V 
-OVAL  15 

9.17 
5.22 

■     ■  .003 
-.02  3 

.43  ■ 
.44 

.18 

.19  ' 

.02 
.01 

f 

14.99 

.001 

.48  ' 

.23 

.03 

GRAVEN 

.27,91 

."opi 

.-^53 

.28 

.06 

1 

^BRS 
> 

* 

240.92 

.76 

.58 

t 

• 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

/ 

r 

P 

^(SC)2-II 

• 

.ir 

« 

C(SC)6 

.11  • 

C(SC)10, 

.12 

.05 

• 

OVAI*  11 

■ 

.16 

• 

.05 

t;       *  - 

• 

6CC  ASP 

.11 

.  '  .039 

•  A  similair  predictor  across  samples 
1                          *  . 

An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory.^  factor  across  samples 

,  r      .               ,  ' 

f 

0 

t 
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Table  20b. 
Stage  I 


DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION;  FACTORS 

Year 

Variables: 


^APAN  -  10  Year  Olds    CRITERION;  ^Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor  ^  ^  ^ 


C.(SC)8      -  Positive  Attitude  toward  Task  Achievement 

C(SC)5-V  -  Copes  wlth^Authorlty 

C(SC)7-IV-  Copes  wlth'^Interpersonal  Relations 

-  C(SAI)17*»  Does  not  report  defensive  responding  ^ 

8  ^       "  - 

OVAL  16-A-  Does  not  value  Following  Father's  Occupation 

.  OVAL  14  Values'  Altruism;  doesn't  value  Success,  Prestige,  and 
Economic  Returns 

-  OVAL  15    -  Values  Esthetics;  doesn't  value  SeiEurlty 

^ED  ASP     «  Educational  Aspiration 
^1 

'RAVEN       «  Raven  Prdgresslve  Itetrlces^  ♦  * 

<7 

1  ^ 

BRS  «  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Addltlotidl  Explanatory  Varlal)les:  ^ 
C(SC)2-II«    Copes  with  Aggression 

C(SC)§      •    Copes  effectively  with  Authority  with  Neutralrnot  Negative 

Affect  >  ' 

C(SC)10    •    Positive  Attitudes  toward  AuChority  and  Interpersonal 

Relations  with  a  lack  of  ^JOSltiveJLf feet  toward  Interpersonal 
.  Relations  .  ; 

OVAL  11         Values  Self -Satisfaction,  Intellectual  Stimulation,  apd 
Variety;  doesn^t  value  Management  and  Economic  Ret^urns. 
OCC  ASP    *    Occupational  Aspirations 

*  ^  *  %,  % 


i  ~  .  •* 

.  "  A  similar  predictor  across  samples  ' 

1  . 

^  -  A)i  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  licross  samples 

-  Factors  which  prttllct  negatively  are  described  In  terms  of  the  behavior 
this  indicates.    The  aame  factor  may  be  described  in  opposite  terms 
wh«n<  In  soTC  other  analysU,  *it  has  •  positive  predictive  value. 
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Table  21a. 


7 

-  Stage 

III  ^ 

• 

REGRESSION 

ANALYSIS 

JAPAN  •in 

GRITERION : 

Grade  Point 

Average 

Predictor 
Variables: 

F 

^Multiple  R 

2  2 
R  R 

Change 

"c(SAL)17 

8.01 

.005 

.20 

.04 

.04 

C(SC)9  ^ 

5.21 

.02 

.26 

.07 

.03  ' 

OVAL  11 
^VAL  15-A 
^ED  ASP 

9.43  - 
4.47 
14.46 

-  .002 
r 

.04 
.001 

.33 

.36^  ■ 

'  .44 

.11 
•13. 
.19 

.04  ' 

.02 

.06 

Graven 

• 

.  22.99 

.001 

.53 

.28 

.09 

^BRS 

.  38.75 

■  .001 

.64 

.41  . 

.12 

J 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

^    ■  -   ^ 


"  No  comparable  ins trutnent'  in  the  other  sample— 

8  • 

*  "  A  similar  predictor  across  saioples 
•  An  identical *predlctOj^  or  explanatory  facto/across  samples 


Table  21b.'' 
•    -        Stage  in 

^DESCRIPTION  OF  BKGWESSION  FACTORS 


JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Grade  Point  -Average 


Predictor 
"Variables: 

fc(SAI)17 
C(SC)9 
OVAL  11 


^OVAL  15-A 


-  1 


€d  ASP 


RAV^N 


»    Co^es  effectively 


Depressive  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations  and 
Authority  ^ 
Values  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Variety;  doesn't 
value  Success,*  Prestige,  and  Econonric  Returns, 

Values  Independence  and  Self-Satisfaction;  doesn't 
value  Following  Father's  Occupation.  : 

Educational  Aspiration 

Raven  Progressive  Matrices  ^ 


BRS 


Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Var*iables: 


"  No  comparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample 

»  A  similar,  predictor  across-  samples 
i  ^  • 

""^.identical  predictor  or  explanat^ory  factor  across  samples 


Table  .22 

{        „-    '    PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 
JAjPAN^^-H.JJ)^ear  Olds  -  Stage  I  


'  Reading  AcMevement    Math  Achievement  CPA 

Aptitude  (unique)  .     9.0%         *  9*6%  5.7% 

4 

Co ping /Motivation  (unique)        17.1%  10.5%  15.2% 

Total  ^  33rOr  29.0%  ,28.3% 


JAPAN  "  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III  '  

i^^d^tude  (unique).  .   ^/8%  '       12.3%  8.9%' 

Coping/Motivation  (uniTiue)        14. 1%  *    9.8%  10.9% 

Total  .  ^        32.9%   '  30.7%  28.3% 

<i#-Table  23 
CORRELATIONS  AMONG  THE  -CRITERIA  ■ 
JAPAN  -  10  Year  Qlds  -  Stage  I    ^ 

J  ..  Reading  Achievement  Ma tbf  Achievement  CPA 
Reading 

Math                    ,                 ,     .60  .5A 

CPA  •              ^                   .58  •        '  . 


JAPAN  -  10  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 
Reading  , 


Hath      ,         ^  •  .63  *  .67 

CPA.  •        I  •  .61 
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JAPAN  -^14  YEAR  OLDS        RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

♦ 

This  section  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  coping  patterns 
associated  with  achievement  in  Japanese  14  year  old  students  frpm 
the  ;965  (Stage  I)  and  1968  (Stage  III)^s^ples.    The  first  results 
presented  are  the  factor  analyses  of  the  coping/motivational  instru- 
ments:    Sentence  Completion;  Occupational  Values,  Views  of  ^^ife, 
alid  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory.    The  facttfr  comparison  findings 
are  then  presented,  indicating  the  cjegree  of  correspondence  between 
the  two  samples  of  Japanese  students.    Sex  and  socioeconomic  status 
differences  are  described  next.     Finally,  the  findings  from  the 
regression  analyses  a^re  presented,  showing  , the  specific  factors  that 
predict  and  explain  achievement  for  these\  students. 


\ 
\ 

\ 
\ 


FACTOR'  ANALYSIS  _         ^  '  ^ 

Sentence  Completion       •  •        ♦  ^ 

Factor  analyse^  of  the  Sentence  Completicji  variables  for  both 
Stages  I  and  III  resulted  in  ten  factors  which  -acc^ounted  for  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the -respective  variances.   ^^These  variables  ^  *m 
grouped  primarily  according  to  behavior  areas,  e.g.,  aggression  , 
variables  loading  on  one  factor,  authority  variables  on  another.  'Tbe 

*Stage  I  analysis  af^pears  in.  Table  1.    There  we rQ  five  general  factors,  ^ 
corresponding  to  coping  with  aggression,  authority,  anxiety,  inter- 
personal relations,  and  tasf  achievement.    All^  included  neutral,  not  > 
negative  affect  in  responding  to'  the  prob4.em.    Unit  weights  were  con- 
structed using  those  variables  having  a  factqy  loading.  <^  .40.  For 
example,  factor  1  consisted  9f,all  five  variables  dealing  with  coping  \* 
with  anxiety.'   Factors  6-10.  also- tended  to  havfe  v^iable^  loading^ 
grouped  according  to  sub-aspects  of  the  behavioral  areas.    The  Stage  if I 

>^  factor  analysis  (Table  2)  yielded  the  same  pattern,  -with  five  majo*r  A 
factors  corresponding  to  each  o%  the  respective  beha^oral  areas\    '  V  • 

,As  these  factors  appeared  to  be  yielding  similar  result^,  a 
coraparjson  of  the  first  fiv^  factors  was  made  (see  Table  3).  These 
.  factors  are  highly  similat,  with  respective  percentages  of  abnanon 
variables  across  stages  0**1*00%,  lOOX,  80^,  60%,  and  80%,    Some  of  the 
variables  which  did  not  loAd  higher ,  than  .40  on  both,  stages  still 'slvowed 
slBtilar  dlreptibn.    While  the  program  RELATE  could  not  be  used^  due,  to 
slightly-different  numbers  o*5  variables,  in  the  two  stages,  these  five 
factors  are'.considere<f  "idfenblcal,"  and  indicate  a  stable  Japanese 
construct  system  at  age  14,  that  definep  coping  skills  ifi  each  of  the 
five  areas,  separately! 

Occupat ionay Values  .       .  "  . 

EactoV  analyses  of  the .Occupational  Values  variables  yielded  six 
factors  in  both  Stages  I  and/lll.    Once  ^in,  variables  having  a 
factor  loading  <^  .40  w^re  used  jfo  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for 
each  factor  (see  analyses  ii>  Tables  4  and 
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;A  convparison  of  t'he  Occupational  Values  ♦factors ,  according  to 
the  RELATE  factor  comparison  method,  •  is  *represeiited' in  Table  6.  *It*J# 
can  be  seen  that  four'of-^the  slit  factors  are  "similar,"'  having  a 
co^ine^of  .8  oc  better  (interpreted  similar  to  a  correlation  coef- 
ficient).     Table  7  depicts  the 'itenii^comparison  <>of  these  four  fact6rs 
acrpss  the^wo  st%ges.  results  of  this  comparison 'indicate  much 

similarity  *ln  constructs  acro.s6  time  for  Japanese  14  year  old  students. 


Vievs^  of  Life 


^     The  Views  of  Life  instrument  was  used  gnly  in  Stage  III.  The 
fact9r  analysis  of  these  variables  yieliied  eight  factors,  depicted  in 
Table  8.  •  ^  \  '  ' 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

*      -       '  y  ^ 

The  factor  analysis  of  the  Social^ AttitUdes  Inventory  (SAI)  for 
Stage'  I  is  illustxated  in  Table  9.     This  was  a  self-report  measure  of  ' 
coping  effectiveness.     Two  factors  emerged:     ineffective  qr  defensive 
responding,  and  positive  coping.     (iiriously,  the  variable  of  passive 
coping,  though  chiefly  a  positive  measure,'  also  correlated  somewhat 
with  thfi  defensive  variables,  indicating  that  slfcme  of  the  students  who 
reported  ineffective  or  defensive  responding  also  reported  some  effective- 
ness in  coping  passively  —  a  combination  that  did  not  ohcur  in  other 
countries.     f  *  # 

i  i 

^eSfll,  the  SAI  was  an  entirely  different'^( 


In  Stage^II,  the  SAI  was  an  entirely  different' ^estionrtaire.  The 
faqtor  analysis  is^shpwn' in  Table  10.     One  factor' emerged.     This  factor 
describes  ef  f  ectiv^feping  across  all  five  behavioral  ♦areas,  • 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  COMPAKISONS  ACROSS  SAMPLES 

The- summary  of  tfce  comparison  of  all  factors  from  the  first  and 
seccmd  samples  is' presented  in  Table  11.    The  comparison  was  made  for 
the  Sentence  Completion  dhd  Occupatidnal  Values  instruments,  whi6h  were 
administered  to  both  samples.'    (Th^  SAI  was  re-designed  for- the  second 
sample.)    "Jable  11  is  designed  to  shov^^e  geuer&l  comparability  of  the 
factor  structures  across  the  two  Samples .^TT  a  factojr  in  one  sample 
had  no  corresponciirig  factor  /Tn  the  other  sample,  the  factor  retained 
tts  original  designation^^br  example,  the  Sentence  CorapleHon  Aactor 
_C(SC)6  of  Stage  I  had  no  comparable  factor  In  the  second  stage.  If, 
however,  a  factor  d<Ld  ha\e  a  comparable  factor  in  tHfe  other  staple,  it 
received  a  new  designat^ion.<  '  -      .  • 


4 


^    •  The  comparison  of  the  Sentence  Completion  factors  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  their  factor,  content as  described  earlier.    The  first  five 
factors. were  extremely  similar  and^lfte  referred  to 'as  "identical" 
factors..  Jhe^e  ^actor^  received '^Ife.  Roman  numeral  designation  indicated 
in  Table  Jil.        ^  # 
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The  Occupattipnal  Values  Instruments  were  compared  with  the  RELATE 
factor  comparison  method.  Four  of  these' factors  were  called  "similar" 
(RELATE  valuA  of  .80  to  .90>  and  they  received  an  alphabetic  desigria- 

"^Pl^'  similar  factor  "A"  consisted  of  original  factprs 
OVAL  IJ  in  both -samples.    "  •    :    .  JjK 

'  -  The  factors  unique  to  either  sample  are  listed  after  the  "common" 
factors  tn  Table  11.  . 

In  the  Japanese  lAjrear  old  sample,  the  first  five  Sentence  Com- 
pletion factors  were  idjihtical  across  stag^.    While  there  were  no 


;  —  "^--^  xu«.ii.xi.ai  acroaa  stag^,    wniie  ttiere  were  no 

identical    factofs  in  fh«-^ccupational  Val&es  comparison,  four  of  the 
six  factors^ere  similar  (  <   .80).    The  similarity  of  the  factor  * 
Structures  in.  the  two  samples  indicated  that  the  coping  and  motivation 
patterns  represented  by  these  factors  remained  stable  across  time  in 
the  Japanese  14  year  old  student  population.  * 

SEX  DIFFERENCES 

^  Stage  I  sex  differences  are  lifted' in  Table  12.    Males  tended  to 
report  themselves  as^ coping  more  effectively  vith  anxiety.    Males  also 
placed  greater  value ifti  success,  prestige,  economic  returns,  creativity, 
variety,  and  'following  father's  occupation.    Females  placed  greater 
valp  ott  altruism,  self-satisfaction,  intellectual  stimulation,  security, 
and  surroundings.     Generally,  males  appeared  to  be  more  concerned  with 
the  rewards  of  worJc,  while  females  placed  greater  value  on  intrinsic 
satisfactien  and  security. 

» 

In  Stage  III  (Table  13),  there  were  many  sex  difference^.  Females 
tend^to  report  themselves  as  coping  more  effectively  with  anxiety. 
Males  expressed  more  hostile,  but  not  depressive  affect  toward  inter- 
personal relations,  without  depressive  affect  toward  anxiety.  Females 
reported  greater  belief  in  self-control  of  environment  and  academics,' 
but  with  less  self-esteem.    They  "tended  to  value  work  for  its  own  sake, 
and  Independent  a&tion;  and  they  preferred  Immediate  action  more  than 
did  males.    Females  also  placed  greater  value  on  self-satisfaction. 
Intellectual  stimulation,  surroundings,  associates,  and  security.  'Males 
f placed  more  value  on  management,  success,  prestige,  economic  returns. 
Independence,  and  creativity.    Again,  males  appeared  to  be  more  concerned 
with  long-range  returns, -status,  and  independence. 


There  were  two  factoids  which  showed  sex  differences  across  both 
stages.  'Identical  factor  C(SC)I.  a  Sentence  Completion  faptor  having 
to  do-wlth  coping  with  anxiety,  showed  sex  differences  in  both  stages, 
but  In  oppQsite.  directions  (not  a  stable  Japanese  sex  difference, 
apparentl3r).    SimiUr  factor  OVAL  A  shQwed  that,  across  both  stages, 
females  placed  greater  value  on  sifch  thl!ng8  as  self-satisf actitm  and 
intellectual  stimulation,  while  males  valued  success,  prestlge/Vand 
iconomlc  returns.    Again,  this  suggests  that  females  are  mor«= conderned 
with  intrinsic  work  satisfactions  while  mal^  show  greater  concern  with 
rewards  of  public  status  and  material  success.  — 


^SES  DIFFERENCES 

Stage  I  social  class  differences  .are  listed  m  Table  14.    As  only 
three  out  of  eighteen  tests  were  significant,  these  could  be  due  to 
chance.     Middle-class  students  tended  to  report  themselves  as  coping 
more  effectively  than  lower-class  students  in  the  areas  of  aggression 
and  interpersonal  relations.    The  middle  class  also  placed  greater  value 
on  creativity  and  variety,  while  the  lower  class  valued  prestige  and  • 
*  surroundings  more  highly/^ 

;n  Stage  III  (Table  15),  four  of  twenty-five  factors  showed  social 
class  differences.    On' the  Views  of  Life  instrument  the  lower  class  ' 
expressed  greater  preference  for  practical  action,  rather  than  reflective 
thought.     In  addition,  the  lower  clasa  expressed  a  greater  preference' 
for  competition  than  did  the  middle  class.    Other  SES  differences 
indicated  that  the  middle-class  students  placed  more  value  on  following 
father's  occupation- and  valued  creativity  more  highly.    Low^r-class  ^ 
students  placed  higher  value  on  presttge,  esthetics,  and  security  than 
Hlid  the  middle  class.  •      '  ,     *  - 

There  were  no  SES  differences  common  to  both  stages,  indicating  no 
consistent  j^attem  of  social  class  difference  that  was  stable  across 
time  in  the  two  samples  of  14  year^d  Japanese  students, 

SUWMARli'  OF  CREGRESSION  ANALYSES       •  ^  " 

Reading  Achievement 


Predictors  of  reading  achievefnent-  for  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Tables 
16a  and  16b.    Good  readers  tended*  to  cope  j^^ell  with  ntoblems  of  task 
achievement  and  aggression.     (The  apparent -contradicB^  between  C(SC)5 
and  C(SC)^ras  the  result  of  net  suppressioft. )    To  interpret  these  two 
factors,  one  ipust  consider  their  effects  on  each  other.    The  simple  r 
correlations  "indicated  that  both  variables  were  positively  related  to 
reading  achievement;  however,  the  two  variables  also  shared  variance 
that  was.  unrelated  to  reading  achievement.    Thus,  C(SC)5  accounted  for 
some  non-achievement-related  variance  in  C(SC)9  which  was  prot^ably 
Stance,  and  perhaps  some  ofher  aspects  of  coping.    By  including  C(SC)5  as 
a  predictor,  thereby  subtracting  their  unrelated  aspect,  the  correlation* 
of  C(SC)9  «rith  the  criterion  w^  increased.    The  r^ults  indicated 
that  positive  attitudes,  engagement,  and  ef f ectlvenjess  in  coping  with 
aggression,  as  well  as  with  task  achievement,  were  substantial  predictors 
of  reading  achievement.  ,  ' 

Good  readers  in  Stage  I  also  placed  higher  value  on  variety,  inde- 
pendence* and  managerial  jSower,  and  less  value  on  prestige  and  pleasant 
surroundings.    A  desire  for  creativity  has  opposite  weights  in  OVAL  12  . 
and  OVAL  13,  where  it  was  combined  with  ^l^ferent  sets  of  other  values. 
Other  predictors  of  reading  achievement  Included  educational  aspiration^ 
level,  occupational  aspiration  lavel.  Raven  aptitude  measure,  and  the 
Behavior ^Rating  ffcale.    in  addition,  good  readers  tended  not  to  cope 


well  with  anxl^^y*    They  also  placed  greater  value  on  altruism,  ' 

^self-satiefactlon,  intellectual  stimulation,  and  variety,  and  less 

value  on  success,  prestige,  economic  returns  and  following  father's  - 

occupation,       '  '        \  •  ^ 

^     ■  /  r 

In  Stage  III  (Tables  17a  and  17b)  .  good  readers  reported  more 
effective  coping  in  4JI  behavior  areas  /  .  They  placed  higher  value  on 
creativity,  self-satisfaction,  int-ellectual  stimulation,  variety, 
independence^  arid -less,  value  on  g^urity,  success,  prestige,  economic  ^ 
returns,  and  surroundings.    ^^erS^red ictors  of  reading  achievement 
included -educational  aspiratlPl,  the  Raven,  and  the  Behavior  Rating^ 
Scale*   ^n  addition,  good  readers  tended  to  prefer  self -^initiation  of 
action.    Occupational  aspiration  level  was  also  positively  correlated- 
with^^reading  achievement..^ 
.        ^  1 

Across         two  stages,  there  were  two  common  motivat'ion  factors 
predicting  achievement  in  reading.     Occupational  Values  Factor  B 
indicated  that  a  desire  for.  independence  and  managerial  power  dis- 
^tinguished  good  readers.     OVAL  A  indicated  that  good  readers  placed 
higher  vhlue  on  such  things  as  self-satisfaction  and  intellectual 
stimulatv^on,  rather^h^n  success,  prestige,  and  economic,  returns .  It 
appears  they  wei;e  more  interested  ia  the/intrinsic  reward^s  of  satis- 
fying efforts  and  specifically,  intellectual  efforts.     The  measures  of 
educational  and  occupational  aspirations  were  positively  predictive  in 
both  stages.     The  aptitude  (RAVE^O  and  peer  ratings  (BRS)  were  also 
positively  associated  with,  reading\c;hievement  in  Japanese  14  year- old 
students,  in  both  samplef^s, 

Math  Achievemefit  - 

Prec^ictor^  o^f -math -achievement  in  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Tables  18a 
and  18b.     Those  stu'dents  who  did  well  in  math  tended  ^o  cope  better  with 
task  achievement  issues.'.    They  also  placed  greater  value  on  independence, 
management,  succfe,ss,  prestige,^  and' econotaic  returns,  and  less  value'on 
esthetics,  creativity , 'altruism,  self-satisfaction,  and  variety.  Valuing 
of  intellectual  stimulation  had  a  iftixed  relationship  to  math  achievement, 
depending  on  other  values  it  was  paired  with  ik  OVAL  15  and  OVAL  11. 
*  Other  pr^edictors  of  math  achievement  ipcluded  ejducational  aspirations, 
occupational  asplratiqns,  th^  Raven,  and  the  BRS\ 

Interestingly,* many  of  the  occupational  valu^  which  negatively 
predicted  sutc^ss  Jn  reading  achievement  were  positively  associated  with 
success  in  math,  in^^tage  I.     In  particular,  good  readers  placed  less 
value  on  success,  pf^stige,  and  economic  returns,  wh^le  these  were 
positively ^associated ^ith  achievement  in  math.    Students  who  excelled 
more  in  math  seemed      -be  mor^  practical  an<J  materialistic  in  their 
concerns.  -! 
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Ir^Stage  III  (Tables  19a  and  19b)^''students  who  did  Wll  in 
math  coped  well  with  all  behavior  areas  (SAX).     They  also  tended  to 
co^e  well  with-tasK  achievfement,  without  hostile  affect,  piaced  highet 
value  on  creativity  and  less  value  on^Vepurity,    In  addition,  edu- 
catiop^l  arid  occupational  aspirations,  phe  Raven,  and  the  BRS  were 
all  positively  correlated  with  math  achievement  in  Stage  III. 

*-  • 

A  comparison  of  the  two  stages  showed  that  coping  effectively 
with  task  achievement  was  important  for  success  in  math.  Aptitude 
.  (RAVEN)^.the  peer  ratings  (BRS),  and  educational  and  occupational 

aspirntions  also  were  predictive  in  both  stages. 

Grade  Point  Average  ^ 

Predictors  of  GPA  for  Stage  I  are  listed  in  Tables  20a  and;20b, 
and  include  coping  effectiveness  in  the  behavior  areas  of  task  achieve-- 
raent  and  aggression.     Coping  with  anxiety  was  negatively  associated 
•  with  teacher  gradeg.     Studetrts  with  high  GPA  also  placed  greater  value 
-  '  on  altruism,  self-satisfaction,  intellectual  stimulation,  variety, 

independence,  and  management ^  and  less  value  on  success,  prestige, 
ecorK>mic  returns,, creativity,  and  esthetics.     In  addition,  occupational 
and  educational  aspirations,  the  Raven,  and  the  BRS  were  positively 
associated'with  G^A. 

In  Stage  III  (Tables  21a  and  12b),  predictors  of  GPA  included 
coping:  effecitvely  with  task  achievement;  depressive,  not  hostile  affect 
toward  interpersonal  relations;  and  depressive  affect  toward  anxfety- 
arousing  situations.   ^Students  with  );iigh  GPA  tended  to-  be  intrinsically 
motivated  and  l««(cfependent .     They  placed  higher  value  on  independence, 
self-satisfaction  and  intellectual  stimulation,  and  less  value  on  sur- 
roundings, success,  prestfge,  and  economic  retumls.    Valulngjof  m^age- 
ment  appeared  to  change  direction  as  a  predictor  in  oVAL  1*1  and  OVAL' 13. 
€  In  addition,  occupational  and  educational  aspirations,  the  Raven,  and 

^   the  URS  ^Per^  predictive  of  GPA.  ♦ 

A  comparison  across  stages  Indicated  that  similar  factors  OVAL  A 
and  OVAL  B  vtfrr  predictive  in  both  stages.    Teachers  gave  good  grades  , 
to  students  who  valued  self-sa^lsfiEtttlon,  Intellectual  stijnulat ion. 
Independence  and  isan'agement ,  and  who  dlsvalued  such  things  as  success, 
prestige,  and  economic  returns.    VM^s  pattern  was  similar  to  that  of 
^  good  readers,  while  ^achievement  in  aath  seemed  to  be  related  to  di^f^tent 

occupatiopal  values.    Coping  with  task  achievement  won  teacher  approval 

  in  both  stage's^    A  further  feature*  uniquely  Japanese,'  was  that  teachers 

rewarded  students  who  turned  frustration  into  depression  rather  than  out- 
ward hostility,  and  who  accepted  anxious  feelings  rather  helplessly  * 
instead  of  coping  with  the  anxiety-producing  situation. 

J         .  Occupational  and  educational  aspirations,  aptitude  (Raven),  *and  the 

5^  peer  ratings  (BRS)  predicted  GPA  in  both  stages.    These  measures,  indeed, 

/  predicted  all  criteria. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE 

In  order  to  assess  the  practical  usefulness  of  these  measures, 
for  possible  educational  use,  it  is  important  to  consider  , the  percent 
of  variance, accounted  for  by  aptitude  and  coping/motivation  variables, 
both  uniquely  and  together,  in  accounting  for  success  on  the  criterion 
tteasures.*;  To  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  aptitude,  this  variable  ^ 
was  entered  into  the^regression  equation 'following  the  coping/motivation 
variables.    Alternatively,  to  assess  the  unique  contribution  of  the 
coping/motivation  variables,  aptitude  was  entered  followed  by  the 
coping/motiytlo^  variables.    The  unique  variance' of  both' aptitude  and 
coping/mo ti^t ion  variables  was  that  increment  of  variance  obtained 
beyond  that  accounted  for  by  other  variables. ^   The  results  of  these  ,  ' 
analysed  are  listed  in  Table  22. 

Aptitude  was  an  important  predictor  across  all  stages  and  criteria, 
uQi?Ualy  accounting  for  an  average  of  12%  of  the  variance  In  reading, 
X7Z  i<i  math,  and  lOZ  in  CPA.     .  \ 

The  coping/motjivation  factors  were  also  important  predict^ors.  They 
uniquely  accounted  for  an  average  of  19%  o£  the  variance  in  reading,  more 
than  the  aptitude^measure.  ^  In  math,  the  co^iing/motivattlon  fact\>rs 
uniquely  accounted  for  an  'average  of  13%.    In  CPA,  the  coping/motivation 
factors  uniquely  accounted  for  7.5%  of  the  variance^  in  Stage  I,  «and  in 
Stage  in  they  uniquely  accounted  for  21.6%  of  the  variance. 

What  is  more,  some  propertied  that  reflected  both  Aptitude  and  * 

coping  substanti^ly  increased  thje  total  vatidnce  explained  (27%-43%)   ^  . 

oiv>ll  achievement  criteria..  This  gave  added  weight  t9  the  explanatory 

power  and  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  coping/motivation  measures. 

In  sum,  the  copipg/motivatfon  factors  were  both  significant  and 
useful  predictors  across  all  criteria  and'sfcageis,  which  indicated  that  ^ 
success  in  school  for  Japanese  14  year  old .students 'was  strongly  contingei 
upon  attltudinal  qualities  and  coping  skills  that  involve  many  aspects 
of  iif«|*  particularly  those  that '(related  to  the  kinds  and  level  of  future 
careers  the  students  desire. 
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JAPAN  -       Year  Olds 


\ 


FactQr 

1  . 


Table  1 

STAGE  I 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 

Loadin 

Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Fac^r 
2  3-4  5  6 


Item 


39    Attitude  -  Authority  .076 

49  Att*.  -  Interpersonal       •  .075 

Relations 

♦I  Att.  -  Task^ Achievement  .128 

A3  Aggression  -  Stance  /066 

44  ^  Aggression  -  i^n^agement  .038* 

45  Aggression  -  Coping  Ej^f.  .083 

46  Aggression  -  Heg.  Affect  -.060 

47  Aggression  -  Pos.  Affect-  .0^0 

48  Authority  -  Stance      '  .053 

49  Authority    -  Engagement  .017 

50  Authority    -  Coping  Eff.  .098 

51  Authority    -  Keg.  Affeit  -.102 

52  Authority  -  Neutral  Aff^  .085  ' 
53.  Authority    -  Pos.  Affect  .048 

54  Anxiety  -  Stance  .951* 

55  Anxiety  -  Engagraent  .834* 

56  Anxiety  -  Coping  Eff.  ,849* 

57  Anxiety  -  Keg.  Affect  .  -.957* 


^d75  1 150 
071  .032 


,052^ 
,008 


.064 
.037 


Factor  Factor  Factor 
8-         9  10 


.096 
-.029 


.734*  -.013 
.804*  .063 


-.001      .198  -.019 
If. 945*    .049  .059 
'.754*  -.045  /.057 
.972*    .04  3  .068 
-.906*'-. 096  -.073 
.906*    .096  .073 
.115      .610*  .072 
-.053      .210  -.069 
■i099      .822*  .076 
-.064    -.944*  -.103 
.054      .93?*  .099* 
.025    4.036  .007 
.080   *^^.057  -.008 
.031    -.965  .033 
■  .089  •    .013  .000 
-^52>  -.068  .007 
.052      .068  ,  -.007 


-.076 

-.017 

.266 

.262 

.408 

.023 

-.035 

.039 

.081 

-.010 

-.047 

-.113 

.030 

.i39 

-.011 

.029 

-.004 

.043 

.043 

-.019 

-.044 

-.068 

-.009 

.055 

-.005 

.044 

.068 

.009 

-.055' 

.005 

,054 

-  .51-9* 

.177 

.069 

.020 

.107 

.612* 

-.008 

.091 

-.091 

■  .091 

.359 

.049 

.097 

.100 

-.086 

-.008 

.030  . 

-.046 

.•016 

.090 

-.235 

.011 

.068 

-.040 

-.018 
.059 

.  799^ 

-.135, 
.049 

-.074 
.011 

.079 
.004 

.080 

-,.048 

^074 

.066 

.098 

--030 

.083 

.039 

.086 

.  .025 

-.100 

-.016 

.015 

-.002 

.  .037 

.100 

^016 

7-015 

.002 

-.037 

-.047 
.058 

.075' 
.'019, 
.039 
-.012. 

.055 
-.055 
-.043 
-.133 
.060 
-.027* 
-.024 
.167 
.011 
.0^9 
-.003 
.013 
-.013 


STAGE  I 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Factor  Facftor  Factor 

Factor 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds  (continuedT 

2 

3 

*  4 

•\  5 

6 

4-  

.  8 

9 

10 

- 

• 

7 

•59 

Interpersonal'  Relations 
-  Stance 

.126 

.137 

-.027 

.  325 

.094 

.130 

.674* 

-.056' 

.001 

• 

'.090 

60 

IPR  -  Engagement 

.034 

.031 

.089 

-.046 

.0(510 

-.127 

.817* 

.086 

.005 

-.'051 

61 

IPR  -  Coping  Eff . 

.049 

.148 

.122 

.842* 

081 

.358 

.073 

.034 

.012 

62 

IPR  -  Regatlve  Affect 

.013 

-.122 

-.099 

-.967* 

081 

001 

•  \J\J  ^ 

.044 

-.004 

.007 

.022 

63 

IPR  -  Neutral  Affect 

-.013 

.122 

.099 

.967* 

.  081 

*.  ooi 

-.044 

.004 

-.007 

-.022 

64 

IPR  •  ^jrsitlve  Affect 

-.000 

-.000 

-.000 

.000 

-1  000 

000 

.000 

.000 

.000- 

-.odo. 

65/ 

Task  AchlejireiBent  *  Stance  .046 

.042 

.02J 

.051 

.577* 

.050 

.108 

-.023 

.737* 

.022 

66 

Task  Ach.  -  Engagement 

-.022 

-.052 

-  067 

-.006 

•  U  J  J 

-.123 

-.007 

.891* 

.-.049 

67 

Task  Ach.  -    Coping  Eff. 

.088 

.042 

■  .098 

.107 

.  743* 

.055 

.154 

-.001 

.417* 

.284 

68 

Task  Ach.'  -  Neg.  'Af  fect 
•  • 

-.178 

-.025 

-.142 

-.095 

-.919* 

-.031 

-.004 

-.081 

-  .000 

-.072 

69 

Task  Ach.  -  Neutral  Aff • 

.150 

.053  ■ 

.108 

.  101. 

".836* 

.039 

-.002 

.056' 

-*».O03 

-.441* 

70 

Task  Ach.  -  Pos.  Affect 

.021 

-.058 

.040 

-.028 

-.003 

-.021 

.011 

.032 

.007, 

.967* 

4 


♦  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  ,40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 

•  scqre^r  each  factor.    See  text  for  further  explanation. 
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JAPAN  -  14  Year  Oltts 


Factor 
1 


fable  2 
STAGE .III 

SENTENCE  COMELETION 

~     ,  Loadings 
Factor  Faptor^Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
2  3  4  5 


64  Task  Achievement-Attitude 

65  T. A.  ^  Stance  . 

4 

66  T.A.  -  Engagement  ^ 

67  T.A.'  -  Aid/Advice  '  . 
68. T.A.  -  Coping  tffect 

69'  T.A.  -  Hostile  Affect 

70  -L-A.  -  Depressive  Aff . 

71  T.A.  -  Neutral  Aff. 

72  T.A.     Positive  Aff. 

Interpersonal  Relations 
•Attitude  ' 

74  I.R.  *  Stance 

75  X^K.  -  Engagement 
t»  -  Aid/Advlie 

a 

77  I.R.  -  Coping  Effect 
^I.E.  -.Ho«tUeAf!ect 
ff.I*.R.  -  Depressive  Aff. 


Factor  Factor  Fac-Jor  3 
"8^9         10  % 


T 


.072 
.113 
.060 
.Ilk 
.107 
.002 
.054 
.074 
.103 
.077 


.221 
.876* 
.869* 
.  822* 
.792* 
-.242 
-.728* 
.773* 
-.188 
•.055 


.140 
.116 
..047 
.017 
.093 
-.100 
-.103 
.136 
.022 
.146 


.015 
.050 
.033 
.067 
.058  . 
.061 
.Olt  ■ 
.068 
.070  ■  - 
.034.  - 


077  .005 
122  .019 
000  -.070 
089  -.158 
.094 
.004 


.203 
.009 


.111  -.222 
.082  .159 


rOlO 

.022 


.'033 
.076 


.216 
-.050 
-.004 

.011 

.011 
-.027 
.-.054 

.082 
-.073 

.1^5 


.085  .842*  .138 

.106  .900*  .101 

.105  .902*  .106 

.134  .915*  .142 


.098  I  .179  -.015 

.108    -.050  -.024 

.108'   -.056  -.023 

.139    -.0^6  .011 


-.,037  -.504*  -.104  -.065  .537*  .015 

-.013  -.357    -.065  -.023  -.78a*  -.073 

.047  .734*    .153  ,082  .234  .124. 

■■.051  .017    -.073  -.064^  .159  -.629* 


-.017  -.087 

.123  -.183 
.  .044  .091 
-.019  .141 

-.050  -.321 

.148  .823* 

-t041  -.201 

.121  -.363 

-.625*  -.032 

.018  .058 

-.021  .(^98' 

-.000      .067  ;048 
.008      .056v  '.040 

.026  -.089'  .083 
.015      .285  -.015' 

-.058  -.ol^  -.06]N 

.020  -.228  .076 
.162     '.059  -.087 


I 
.489* 

.044 

.032 

-.049 

."^20  '. 

-.137  * 

.042 

3 

•.001' 
.190 
.453*  . 

.061  ^ 


Table  2  (continued)  *  Factor 

,      '    "            '  1 

JAPAN  -  14  Year  01^  

Item  »  . 

82  Authority  -  Attitude  '  .li? 

83  Auth.  -  Stance  .092 

84  Auth.  -  Engageaent  .121 

85  Auth.  -  Ald/Advlce  .163 

86  Auth.  -  Coping  Eff .  ^  .122 
«7.Auth.  -  Hostile  Aff.  -.101. 

88  A.uth.  -  Depress.  Aff.  .027 

89  Auth.^  -  Neutral  Aff.  .085 

90  Auth.  -  Positive  Aff.  -.000 

91  Anxiety  -  Attitude  .061 
Anx.  -  Stance    \  .801* 
Anx.  -  Engagement  .875* 

94  Anx.  -Ald/Advlce  "  .892* 

95  Anx.  -  Coping  Eff.  .902» 

96  Anx.  -  Hostile  Aff.  -.534* 

97  Anx.  -  D«>re8Slve  Aff.  -.544* 

98  Anx.  -  Neutral  Aff.  .837* 

99  Anx.  -  Positive  Aff.  .098 


STAGE  III  , 

.  SENTENCE  COMPLETION  ^  .  .     ^  ^ 

Loadings 

Factor  Factor  Factot  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor  Factor 
2      1   3    -      4  5  6  7  8  9  10 


5 


.198 

.155* 

.096 

.102 

.147 
-.093  •- 
-.OH  - 

.095  . 

.000 
-.141  - 

.186. 

.003 
-.036 

.135 

.046  - 
■.282  - 
.214 
.010 


.103 

.167 

.053 

.087 

.157 

.082 

.049 

.103 

.000 

.041 

.086 

.^9 

.(^73 

.13 

.167 
.034 
.^40 
.041 


.llSri 

.043' 
-.031 
-.052 

.078 
-.110 

.016! 

.099; 
-.000' 

.149 

.044 

.013-' 

.025  . 

.057 
-.054 

.022-; 

.017 

.008 


.121 
.721* 
.673* 
.713* 
.904* 
-.747* 
-.162 
.800* 
.000 
-.015 
.161 
.042 
.026 
.141 
.022 
-.X63 
■'.126 
.007 


-.235 
-.109 

.089. 

.004 
-.009 
-.007 
-.170 

.089 
-.000 

.127 

.180 
-.069 
-.049 
-.016 

.'398 
-.463* 

.064  . 

.275 


.265 

.217 

.334 

.3^0 

.034 
-  .477* 
-.644*  - 
-.151 

.000 
-.161 
-.053 
/026 

.024 
-.048 
-.096 
.049 
-.010 
.159. 


.125 
.060 
.224 
.184 
.031 
.176 
.051 
.'145 
.000 
.103 
.00$' 
.071 
.101 
.034 
.223 
.262 
.089 
.077 


.391  .418*] 
.151/  -.004 
-.142  -.247 
-.Q78  -.144 
.008  .012 
.015  '-.161 
-.082  -.138 
.025  .222 
.000  -,000 
-.205  .566* 
*'.018  -.007 
.109  .179 
.095  .152 
-.061    -  021' 
.036  -.168 
.110'  .195 
-.092  -.080 
-.134  -<'118  J 
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STAGE  III 
SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Table  2 
JAPAN  - 

* 

(continued) 
14  Year  Olds^ 

-Factor 
1 

Factor 
2 

Factor  factor 
3      '  4 

Loadings 
Factor  Factor 
5-6 

Factor 
7 

Factor  F^itor  Factor 
8          9  10 

Item 

100  Aggression  -  Starice 

•  033 

.145 

■  .114 

.494* 

.037 

.208  ^ 

-7200 

.449* 

-.020 

.204 

101  Agg. 

-  Engagement 

-.021 

;055 

.152 

.838* 

.  048  . 

-.041 

-.007 

.263 

-.057 

.019 

102  Agg. 

-  Aid/Advice 

-.010 

.041 

.157 

.835* 

.088 

.001 

-.011 

^269 

-.046 

.005 

103  Agg. 

-  Coping  Effect 

.064 

.080 

.143 

.945* 

.072 

-.020  . 

.005 

-.045 

.005 

.019 

104  Agg. 

-  Hostile  Af f. 

-.061 

-.035 

-.079 

-.887* 

:oii 

.014  ^ 

-.071 

.299 

-.016 

■  .030 

105  Agg. 

-  Depressive  Aff . 

-.028 

-.QOl 

-.015 

.063 

-.075 

.114 

.101 

-.562* 

-.062 

-.218 

196  Agg. 

-  Neutral  Aff. 

.068 

.036 

.ofl 

t  .892* 

.003 

-.037  • 

.052 

-.195 

.029 

.013  • 

107  Agg. 

-  Po8i.tive  Aff..- 

e 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

0 
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variablo  had  ♦factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used  to  construct  a. unit  weighted 
tor  e*ch  factot.    See  text  for  further  explanation.  , 
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ITEM  COMPARISON 


Table  3 

JAPAN>1AYEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 
. (Factor  Loadings)  ^ 


JAPAN 
Factor  No. 


I  II  III 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage   5tage  Stage 
I        ni       •  I        III     .  I  III 


IV  V  VI 

Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage,   ?tage  Stag* 

I  III 


III 


III 


64  Task  Achievement 
-■Attitude 


©5  JA  - 

Stance 

66  TA  - 

Engagement 

*6/  TA  - 

Aid/Advice 

68  TA  - 

Coping 

*H9  TA  - 

Hostile 

k*70  TA  - 

Depressive 

71  TA  - 

Neutral 

72  TA  - 

Positive 

73  Interpersonal 
Relations'-  Att. 


.58 

(.08) 

.74 
-.92 

.84 


.88 

.82 
.79 
(-.24) 
-.73 
.77 


/ 


74  IPR  -  Stance 

(.33)  .84 

75  IPR  -  Engagement 

(-.05)  .  .90 

*76  IPR  -  Ald/Advlce 

.90 

77  IPR  -  Coping 

.84  .92 

*78  IPR  -  Hbstile 

-.97  -.50 

*79  IPR  -  Depressive 

(-.?6) 

80  IPR  -  Neutral 

.97  .73 

81  IPR  -  Positive 

ERIC 


■998 


•  * 

t      ^  * 

s. 

• 

* 

^  lit 

I 

JAPAN                   Stage  St^ge 

I  III* 

Table  3  ^continued) 

ii;  III 

Stage    Stage    Stage  Stage 
I         III         I  III 

IV 

Stage  Stage 
I  III 

V   ,  ^\ 
Stage    Stage-   Stage  St^ii^ 
I         III         I  III 

Factpr  No.  1.1** 

\  3.5 

4  3 

5  2 

82  Authority  ^  Att. 

Y  / 

83  ^uth.  -  Stance 

VjU'^^.ei^  .72 

8A  Auth.  -  Engagement 
«5  Auth.  -  Ald/Advi^e 

^rT2l)  .67 
.72 

86  Auth.  -  Coping 

'  .82  .90 

87  Auth.  -  Hostile 

-.94  -.75 

88  Auth.  •  DepressiVe 

'<-.16) 

89  Auth.  -  Neutral 

.93  .80 

90  Auth.  -  Positive 

91  Anxiety  -  Att.  ^ 

• 

92  Anx.  -  Stance    .95  .80 

93  Anx.  -  Engage.  .8?  .89 

*  * 

94  Anx.  -  Aid /Advice  .89 

95  Anx.      Coping    .85  .90 

^9^1  Anx.  -  Hostile-. 96  -.53 

^97  Aipc.  -  Depressive  -.54 

98  Anx.  -  Neutral  .96  .84 

• 

^99iAnx*  -  Positive  ^ 

< 

- 

1 

Table-  3  (continued) 


JAPAN 
Factor  !lb. 


I     '  II  III  IV  .       '  V 

Stage    Stage    Stage   4tage    Stage    Stage    Stage    Stage  *Stage  Stage 

I        III         I         III         I  III 


III' 


III 


lOO 'Aggression 

101  Aggression 

102  Aggression 

103  Aggression 

104  Aggression 

105  Aggression 
*106  Aggression 

107  Aggression 


Stance 

Engagement 

Ald/Advlce 

Coping^ 

Hostile 

Depress. 

Neutral 

Positive 


.95 
.75 

« 

.97 
f*-.91 

.90 


.A9 
.84 
.84 
.95 
-.89 
(.06) 
.89 


4 


*  This  variable  was  only^^present  Injthe  Stage  III  Instrument  ,  ^ 

♦*  In  the  Stage  I  Instrument  J  both  Hostile  and  Depressive  Affect  were  scored  as  one  variable 

I    ^  "Negative  Affect" 


Table  4 
STAGE  I 
OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 


JAPAN  -  14  YEAR  OIDS 


Factor  11 
"  Loading 

Factor  12 
Loading 

/actor  13 
Loading 

Factor  14 
Loading 

FaetorTSy 
•  LoiWing  J 

Factor  1 
Loading 

*-.102 

.495* 

-.000 

'.136' 

.128 

.156 

-.005 

-.116 

-.801*  f 

.  .196 

.085 

.353  ■ 

.739* 

-.039 

-.138 

.004 

#^332 

'  .128 

.•504* 

.333 

.262  • 

-.141 

'  -.795* 
.•542*  * 

-.016 
-.101 

.0-75 
.127 

y'm 

•.I8i 

.119  * 
-.002 

;023 

.408* 

.301 

-.157  - 

^-^211 

.407* 

.489* 

.129 

> 

\A77* 

-.584* 

.'088 

-.052 

-*.136 

.084  •  ^ 

-.740* 

-.054 

-.019 

.009 

-.04^ 

-,•639* 

.213 

-.14:4  ■ 

.220 

^  *.281 

.198 

-.748* 

-.012^ 

.167. 

^.i29  . 

.238 

.122  . 

.179 

• 

-.7.12*. 

-.153 

-.133 

.146 

.117 

.073 

-.226 

-;02G; 

-.819* 

.066 

-.056' 

-49.9*^ 

.460**  . 

-.097  • 

-.003 
-.048 

.299 

.231 

.111 

.073 

-.059 

.229  ' 

-.854* 

Item 

14  Altruism 

15  Esthetics  7 

16  Independence 

17  .Management  ^ 

18  Suqjtess  • 

19  Self-Satisfaction 

V  20  Iiftellectual 
Stimilation 

21  *Cr6ativity 

22'  Security 

23  Prestige 

24  ^conemic!  Returns 

25  Surronndings 

^  ^   Associates     ^  * 

*  27  "  Variety 

*28    Follow  father 
•-.  '.> 

,  *  These  WfiJn|t  had  a 
Weighted  sSbw  j 
■  O 


of  /40  or. better  and  were 'used 
tixt  for  further  explanation. 
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«trij^ 


t  a  unit 


JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds 


Item 

15  EsthtftiGS^' 

V 

16  ^ Independence 

17  Management 
'  18  Success 

19  Scaf-Satisfaction 

*20  Intellectual 
Si|linulatlon 

21  Creativity 

22  ^Security  •  . 
3  Prestige  ' 

24  Economic  Returns 

25  S\^roundlng8 

26  Associates 

27  Variety 

28  Pollow  Father  . 

*  These  variables  had  a 
ecbre  fpr^each  factor, 


Table  5 
STAGlE  III 

OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

Factor  11       Factor  12       Factor  13       Factor  14       Factor  15  Factor 


Loading 

Loading 

* 

Loading 

Loading 

Loadlnff 

T  n5*H  4  TIC 

.014 

-.076 

* 

.018' 

-,842* 

-.072 

.107 

-.733* 

-.185  - 

-.147 

.043 

-  237  . 

.108 

-.013 

.681* 

.056 

.105 

-.068 

-.516* 

.300 

.434*  ' 

-.002 

-.301' 

.201 

-.757*. 

-.014  . 

.034 

-.134 

.338 

.114 

.571*  • 

-.303 

.129 

-.177 

-.188  ' 

•  .394 

'.664* 

.054 

.135 

.114 

.238 

.137 

.131 

« 

.061 

-.005 

••.429* 

-.297 

• 

-.458* 

-.033  # 

.149 

-.300 

-.075 

.066  -  > 

J  kit* 

-.481* 

-.432*  , 

.098 

-.263' 

.276^  • 

-.312 

-.607* 

.115 

.263" 

.197 

.396 

.030 

.049 

.071 

-.674* 

.356 

-.028 

.293 

.058 

.001 

'  -.087 

.903* 

-.046 

-.064 

.663* 

.160 

.170 

-.092  ' 

.181 

-.259 

..115 

.765* 

-.245 

..248 

.072 

-.187 

factor  loadlnjg 
See  eext  for 


of  .40  or  better  and  ^ere  used  to  construct  a  unit  weighted 
further  explanation. 
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Table  6 

»>  > 

FACTOR  COMPARISON"  FOR  JAPAN 

14  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  TTT 

-  OCCUPATIONAT.  VAT.rr^ 

- 

t 

STAGE  I                  y  - 

S  T 

AGE  III 

Factors 

Factor  11  ' 

Factor 

12    Factor  13    Factor  14 

Factor 

15    Factor  1^ 

11 

-.023 

-.012  .059 

-.462 

.102 

12 

.218 

.058 

■^/N-564  -.2&7'^ 

.203 

-.720  ^ 

13" 

-.155 

-.115 

,  •  .799*  .398 

-.176 

.376 

14 

-.203 

.071 

.157  -.814* 

-.438 

.243 

15 

.181 

.846* 

.105  -.049 

.365 

.  325 

16' 

.288 

-.518 

.091  -.312 

.618 

.412 

V 

• 

V 

*    Similar  factors 

Identic^  factors 

1 

0 

^  •  1003 

• 

Table  7  "  .  " 

ITEM  COMPARISON  FOR  JAPAN  14.  YEAR  OLDS  -  STAGES  I  AND  III  -  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES 

(Factor  Loadings) 
B  C- 


JAPAN 

f 

Factor  No. 

Stage 

I 

Stage 

III 

Stage 

I 

Stage 
III 

Stage 

,  X 

Stage 

T  TT 
1. 1. 1. 

Stage 

T 
i. 

Stage 

T  T  T 
111 

11 

,  11  " 

13 

*01A 

a 

/" 

15 

12 

X4  Altrulsmy^ 

.47 

* 

.50 

(-.02) 

1 

15  Esthetics 

-.80 

-.73 

16  Independence 

.74 

.68 

• 

17  Management 

V.33/ 

-.52 

.50 

.43 

18  Success 

-.80 

-.76 

9 

19  Self^SaUs. 

.5-4 

.57 

- 

20  Intell.  ^tim. 

.66 

_ 

.41 

(.05) 

21  Creativity 

-.58. 

(-.01) 

(  »09) 

'  .43 

22  Security 

23  Frestige 

-.64 

-.48 

C-."28) 

-.43 

24  Economic  Ret. 

-.75 

-.61 

« 

25  Surroundings 

(./ij) 

26 ^Associates  ^ 

\  -.82 

-.90  " 

27  Variety 

.50  f 

.66 

28  Follow  Father 

(.23) 

.77 

#.Tlutie  numbers  in  parentheses^  arev  the  correspdntfing  loading  for  each  country  on  those  variables  tha 
«*)re  used  in  the  unit  weighted  spor^s^/fewt  ioad  significantly,  in  one  country. 

The  signs  in  this  fact6r  have  beeh;  r^vcjirsed  as  the  factors  ate  mirror  images.    See  text  for  furth 

4  V  details. 
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4 

s 

-  Uhle 

8 

- 

- 

• 

• 

*  • 

-> 

STAGE 

r 

VIEWS  OF 

LIFE 

■ 

JAPAN  -  14  Year^  Olds  ! 

Loadings 

'actor 

Factor  1 

•"actor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

17 

18  • 

19 

20' 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Iteffl 

43  Locus  (^f  Control(I^ternj^/ex 

.474* 

.035  •  ■ 

-.043 

-•171 

.065 

-.060 

.05^ 

.232 

44  Academic  Locus  of  Control 

.470* 

.076 

-.127 

.063 

-.015 

.050 

45  Action-inaction  ^ 

.128 

.446* 

,175 

-  016 

-.341 

.149 

.052 

-.073 

46  Innediate  -  Delayed  Action 

-.082 

.051 

.026 

-.002 

-».093 

.00^ 

-.010 

.518* 

47  Rate  of  Action 

.038 

.036 

.015 

-.236 

.050 

.382 

.060 

4tfKntrinsic-Extrlnsic  Work 

.023 

*  .069 

.506* 

•  \j  J  J 

.030 

-.393 

-.016 

-.085 

Motivation 

• 

49  Task  Achleveaent-Tnterpersooal 

.151 

.069 

.144 

2  7Q 

.032 

.04^ 

-.100 

.091 

50  Coapetition-CooperaifSn^"^ 

.176 

-.140  - 

.183 

-.025  » 

-.073 

-.046 

51  Indepen&ent-Inrerdependent 

.104 

.062 

U/4 

.085 

.092 

.102 

.024 

52.  &Eimed  -  Bestowed^  Status- 

-  * 

.195  ' 

.077 

IKK 

.006 

-.158 

.270 

.163 

53  Cofetront  -  Avoid 

-159 

.145  - 

-.278 

-.039 

.063 

-.092 

.170 

-.04$ 

54           other  Initiation 

.^3 

.'066  - 

-.001 

-.164 

,046 

.057 

.3515* 

-.066 

55  Self-oth^r  Solver 

.054 

-.044 

.038 

.042 

.012 

.523* 

-.003 

-.012 

5*  Self  -  Joint  Inplcaentation 

.019 

-.025 

.099 

.090 

.487* 

.012 

r.038 

-.079 

SI  Instrument  -  Fantasy 

.137 

.620*  - 

.037 

-.194 

.08'6. 

-.042 

.082 

-.056 

59  taotlonal  Contr^/ExpressS^ty 

.215' 

.210*  - 

..027 

a67 

.275 

.174 

-.051 

-.050 

*0  Activity /Paaalvlty  under  ^tresa 

.028  ' 

.366 

^020 

.049 

-.018 

-.074  • 

.010 

.116 

$i  Posltlve/Hesatlve  5€lf  rEsteoi  * 

.476* 

.193 

.038 

-.077 

-.159 

.026 

.110 

'.190 

*^ERXC^'  |d£€  (CoBplex/Slaple) 

.337 

-.076 

.125  - 

-.059 

-.000 

.159 

.281 

.043 

-  - 

^  M  ^ 

,  Table  9 
STAGE  I 
SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 


JAPAN  -  U  Year  Olds 


^  Loadings 
Factor  17       Factor  18 


Sub-Scores 

1  Active  Coping 

2  Passive  Coping 

3  Active  Defensive 

4  Passive  Defensive 


-.343 
.494* 
.589* 
.840* 


.811* 
.693* 
-.028 
-.03^ 


*  These  verlebles  Had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  b^ter  and  were^^d 

•  £o  construct  a  unit  weighted  score  for  each  factor.    See  text  for 
further  explanatlcn^i 
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Table  10 
STAGE  111 

Social  attitudes  inventory 

JAPAN  -  lA  Year  Olds   Factor  Loading 

Sub-Scares 

Factor  25 

37  Task  Achievement      ^  .398* 

38  Authority              t    .  .535* 

39  Aggression  .6A5* 

40  Interpersonal  Relations                      ,  .57h*j 

41  Anxiety  .439* 


*  These  variables  had  a  factor  loading  of  .40  or  better  and  were  used 
to  construct  a  uplt  weighted  sc6re  for  each  factor.    See  text  for 
further  explanation.  t 
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Table  11 

CO»rAlIS0«  OF  FACTOItS  ACKOSS  SAMPLES 


JAfAW  >  14  Umr  01d« 


 COmm  FACT0K3 

IN«  Factor  Factor  Staga  I  Stage  III 
DaalCBatiofi  Abbr#*    Oaslg*  Dtslg- 


f 
i 

C(SC) 

1 

i 

IX 

2 

III 

C($C) 

3 

5 

ly 

C(SC) 

4 

3 

V 

C(SC) 

5 

2 

A 

OVAL 

11 

11 

B 

OVAL 

13 

13 

C 

OVAL 

14 

14 

D 

Wal 

15 

12 

WIQUC  FACTORS' - 

C(SC) 

6 

C(SC) 

7 

c(sO 

'  C(SC) 

9 

10 

HAME 


Copes  with  Anxiety 
Copes  with  Aggression 
Copas  vizh  Authority 
Copef  vith  laterparsonai  Relations 
Copes  with  Task  AchievcMot  ' 

Values  Self-SatisfactlQfi,  Intellectual  Stimulation,  and  Variety 
do«»n  t  v^ue  Success,  Prestige  and  Econoalc  Returns. 
(Values  AltruUB;  doesn't  value  Manageaent)*  * 
Values  Independence  and  NaDageneot  (Doesn't  value 
Creativity  and  Surroundings) 

Doesn't  value  Associates  (Values  Altruism  and  Creativity)  . 

Doesn't  value  Esthetics  (Values  Intellectual  Stimulation 
sod  Following  Father^-doesn't  value  Prestige) 

Copes  with  Authority  ^«  Stance  and  Engagement  with  '  ' 

Positive  Affect  ' 

Copes  with  Interpersonal.  ^Utions  via  Stance  and  Engage- 

Positive 'Attitude  toward  Authority  and  Interpersonal 
Relations 

Copes  effectively  with  Task  Aehievement  yla  Stanqr  and 
Engagement  with  a  Positive  Attitude 
Positive,  not  Heiitral  Affect  toward  Task  Achievement 

^^^^^       "  *        Hostile,  not  Depressive  Affect  tow^r|  Interpersonal  Re- 

.  letions  without  De;>ressivc  Affect  toward  Anxiety 

^     '       '  '         p**J^}*'  ?2E  Depressive  Affect  toward  Authority  UcV 

confronts  Aggression  without  Depressive  Affect, 
Hostile  Xffect  toward  Task  Achievement  ^ 

Positive  Attitude  toward  Task  Achirsnement .  Interpersonal  Relation. 
Authority  and  Anxiety, 

OVAL       12  -        Valuer  Creativity  and  variety  f  4°t9n*t  valne  ^curity  and 

Surroundings  ^ 
,  "        Valuss  Intellectual  Stimulation;  doesn't  value  Following 

Father's  Occupation  , 
OVAL        -  15        Doesnrt  value  Altrulss 

OVAL        •  16        Values.  Security;  doesntt  value  Creativity 

C(VOL)      -  17   '     Internal  Lotus  of  Contrdd,  Internal  Academic  Locus  of  Control, 

Negative  Sel/-  Esteem. 

C(VDL)      -  18        Prefers  Action,  Gains  satisfaction  from  actual  accoi^lishsients 

C<VDL)     -  19        lotrinsically  ttotivated.  Independent  * 

C(VOL)      -  20  Competitive 

C(VOL)     -  21        Self- Implement©  r  . 

C(VOL)     -  22        Self -Solve/ 

C(v6c)     -  23  Self-Initiator 

C(VOl)     -  24        Prefers  Imai/lliats  Action  i 

C<SAI)    17^  -        ^Hows  defensive  behavior 

C(aAI)    la  Copes  effectively 

C<SAt)     -  25        C6pes  effectively 


C{SC)  -  9 
C(SC)       -  10 


♦  Tlie  vsrisklas  la  psrentbeses  only  appear  in  one  of  the  factors. 
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Tablfi  12  y 
SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 

JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds  -  STAGE  I 


Probability 
Level- 


C{SC)1-I      F<  M**Copes  effectively  with  Anxiety  via  Stance 

y    and  Engagement  with  Neutral,  not  Negative 

Affect  .  p  < .048 

^OVAL  11-A    F>M    Values  Altruism,  Self-Satisfaction, 

Intellectual  Stimulation,  and  Variety; 
^       \  doesn^t  value  Succes^g<-f^:estige,  and 

'Economic  Returns  p  <  .001 

OVAL  12        F<  M    Valuea^jCreativity  and  Variety;  doesn't 

value  Security  and  Surroundings'        ♦     p  < ,001 

QVATI*— ^  F>M    Values  Intellettual  Stimulation;  doesn't 

Follow  Father  *  P  < -001 


*  .4/18  (2JZ)  of  the  significance -tests  were  siMifii^nt  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spuriou^(cf.  Godbout,  Marston 
Borich,  Vaughan, .  1977) .     .  <  '  . 

F  -  Female    M  -  Male 
1  • 

«  An  identical  sex  difference  j^^n  both  samples  (Sthr^es  I  ^nd  III) 

< 
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Table  13 
SIGNIFICANT  SEX  DIFFERENCES* 


JAPAN  ->  14  Year  Olds  ->  Stage  III  [   ^ 


Independent  action  £  <  ,008 

VOL  24         F  >  M     Prefers  Inanedlate  action   ^    ^  £  <  .035 


Probability 
Level 

C(SC)1-I      F>   M**  Copes  effectively  with  Anxletfy  with 

Neutral,  not  Hostile  or  Depressive  *  ^ 

AfTect.  '  .  £  <  .049 

[Cl^)6         F  <M     Hostile^  not  Depressive*  Aff«ct  toward 

Interpersonalr^elatlons  without  Depres- 
sive Affect  toward  Anxiety,  £  <  .001 

"vol  17         F  >  M     Belief  In  Self -Control  of  Environment       ^  r 

and  Academics  but  with  Negative  Self- 
Esteem  '  £  <  ,018 

n 

VOL  19         F  >  M     Values  work  for  Its  own  sake  with 


OVAL  11-A^  F  >  M     Values  Self-Satlsf action.  Variety, 

^  aniLJntellectu^l  .StimulatldVi^^  doesn't 
value!fenageroent ,  Success,  Ptestige, 
and  Economic  Returns.  p  <  ,007 

OVAL  13-B    F  <M   '  Values  Independence,  and  Management; 

doesn't  value  Surroundings  £  <  .001 

OVAL  14-C    F  >  K     Values  Associates;  doesn;t  value  ^ 

Creativity  £  <^9^l  ^ 

OVAL  16       F  >  M  /  Values  Security >  doesn't  value 

Creativity  *  £.  <  ^023 

/ 


* 9/25  (36Z)  of  the  significance  testa  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  these  results  were  not  spurious  (cf .  Godbout,  Matston, 
.  Borlch,  Vaughan,  1977) T 
P  •  PeMie    M  -  Male 


^  »  An*  identical  sex  difference  In  both  sampTes  (Stages  I  and  III) 

n     _  .  ^  '  * 


«  Ko  comparable  Instrument  in  the  other  sample 

f 
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Table  14 


SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 
JAPAN  -  14  Year  Qlds^-  STAGE  I   


X       ^  '  ^  Probability 

'  -  '  Level 

C(SC)2-II      L<  M**  Copes  effectively  with  Aggression  via 

Stance  and  Engagement  with  Positive, 
not  Negative  Affect  p<  .021 

C(SC)i^IV     L<  M      Copes  effectively  with  Interpersonal 

Relations  with  Neutral,  not  Negative 
/Affect  •  p<  .017 

OVAL  12         L<K     Values  Creativity  and  Variety;  doesn't 

f         value  Prestige  an€  Surroundings  p<  .001 

i  • 


-  :     ■     -    A      -  / 

*     3/18    (l7X)    of  the  signlfixance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  Indicates  these  results  may  have  been  spuriou^^^f .  Godbout» 
Karston,  Rorich,  Vaughan,  1977). 

L  -  Lower  Cl^ss    M  -  Middle  Class 


✓ 
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Table  15 
SIGNIFICANT  SES  DIFFERENCES* 


JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds  >  STAGE  III 


.  '  Probability 

Level 

°VOL  18       L>M**    Pre^fers  action;  gains  satisfaction  from 

ificcomplishments-  ^  n  <  ..031 

^OL  20       L<  M       Prefers  competition  p  <  .03 

OVAL  12-D  L<M       Follows  Father;  doesn't  value  prestige 

and  Esthetics  p  <.027 

OVAL  16    .L>M       Values  Security;  doesn't  value  Creativity  p  <.004 

-  ) 


*    4/25    (16Z)    of  the  sifnificance  tests  were  significant  above  chance. 
This  indicates  the  results  were  not  spurious  (cf.  Godbout,  Marston, 
Boriich»  Vaughan,  1977).  s 


**  L  •  Lower  Class  M 

^  «  No  CMparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample. 


Middle  Class 
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Table  16a 
STAGE  I 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


JAPAN*  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:    Reading;  Achievement 


Predictor 
Variables: 

F 

P 

'  Multiple  R 

r2  - 

R^  Change 

C(SC)9 

11.72 

.001 

.04 

.04 

C(SC)2-II 

9.20 

.003 

:  .25 

.06 

.03 

-C(SC)5-III 

6.94f 

.009 

.29 

.08 

.02 

OVAL  12- 

6.82 

.009 

.32 

.10 

.02 

*OVAL  13-B 

6.17 

.014 

.35 

.12 

.02 

^ED  AS^ 

80.41 

.001 

.55 

.30 

«18 

^OCC  ASP  . 

4.75 

.030 

.56 

.31 

.01 

Graven 

66.92 

*  .001 

.66 

.4-3 

.12 

*BRS 

58.85 

.001 

.72  ■ 

.52 

.09 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables 

 Pr 

*0VAL  11-A 

-C(SC)1-I  ..1? 
OVAL  16  .11 


.030 
.052 


1  s  •  ' 

-  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples, 
*  ■  A  slail^ar  predictor  across  sainpies 
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Table  16b. 
^    Stage  wl  ^ 
DESCRIPTIOS  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds   CRITERfON;  Reading  Achievement 

Predictor 

Variables :  *  ^ 

C(SC)9      ».  Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement  with  positive 
attitude 

C(SC)2-II«    Copes  effectively  with  Aggression 

,*-C(SC)5-IH«  Does  not  cope  effectively  with  Task  Achievement  via  Stance, 
Neutral  not  Negative  Affect. 

OVAL  1-2-    ■  Values  Creativity  and  Variety,  does  not  value  Security 
g  and  Surroundings 

OVAL  13-B  *  Values  Inclependence  and  Management;  doesn't  value^Creativi-ty 

^ED  ASP      »    Educational  Aspiration 

i  ^' 
^OCC  ASP    «    Occupational  Aspiration  ^ 

Graven       «    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 

^BRS  »    Behavior  Rating  Scale 

/ 


Additional  ExplaMtory  Variables: 

*0VAL  li-A  •  Values  Altruism,  Self-Satisfaction,  Intellectual  Stimu- 
lation and  Variety;  does  not'  value  Success,  Prestige  or 
Economic  Returns 

"  C(SC)1-I    »  Does  not  cope  effectively  with  Aaxiety 

OVAL  16     •  Values  Intellectual  Stimulation;  does  hot  value  Following 
Father     *  •      .  ? 


«  A  similar  predictor  across  samples  X 

^  •  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory^  factor  across  saoqples 

^  *  Factors  which  negatively  predict  are ^described  in  accordance  with  a 

negative  sign*    (They  may  appear  elsewhere  as  positive  pT;edictors,  in 

dther  analyses.    There,  they  are  described  in  fOpposjLte  terms  for 

clarity  of  interpretation.}       |  ^ 
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4  . 


-  14  tear  Olds 


Predictor 
.  Vai^iables: 

;\(SAI)25 

^  "U^VAL  16 

%VAL  11-A 

*%^AL  1*3-8 

— ^ED  ASP 


BRS 


-  5.95 

2.59 
3.76 
35.04 
34.09 
'  22.83* 


-  TablrU.7a 
STAGE  \ll 
REGRESSJON  A5a>YSIS 


CRITERION ;'  .Reading  Achievement 


p 

Multiple  R 

R^ 

.02 

• 

*  .18 

.03 

.03 

•>  .24  _ 

.06 

.11 

.•27  • 

.07- 

.05 

.30.  ■ 

.09 

.001 

'  .49 

•24 

.ooi 

.•60   '  . 

.36 

".0^1 

.66 

.44 

.  Additfcmal  'Explanatory  Variab^ps:^ 


pr 


-    C(VOL)  i3 
^OCC.,ASP 


^.15». 
.31 


.05 
.05 


•  No  coi^^bl^^nst rumen t  In  the  other  sample. 

*  %An  ldentica!f  predictor  or  explanatory  factor- across  samples- 
"  A  ^allar  predictor  accosa  o^mples 


r  .       Table  17b. 


^  Stage  III 


DESCRIPTIOll  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 

.  ■  ■  ,  ■  ■    .  1 

JAPAM  -  14  Year  Olds  CRITERION;    ReadiJng  Achievement 

Predictor  '  '  ^ 

Variables:  •  ^ 

^C(SAI)25      «    Reports  coping  effectively  , 
**-OVAL  16       «    Doesn't  l^lue  Security;  values  Creativity 
s  # 

OVAL  11-A    ==^yvalbes' Self-Satisfaction,  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  Varie 
»  .J  doesn't  value  Management,  Success,  Prestige,  and  Economic- 

s      *     ,  *         '  Returns. 

OVAL  IS-'B    »    Values  Independence  and  Management;  doesn't  value 
Surroundings 

ED  ASP         «    Educational  Aspiration  j 
i  *  * 

RAVEN  »  ,  Ra^en  Progressive  Matrices 

,\%  '  -  ^ 

-^BRS  «    Behavidl^^Atlng  Scale  « 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:      *  ' 

^>C(VOL)23  -  Prefers^lf-Initiatlon  in  problem  Solving 
OGC  ASP    »  Occupational  Aspirations  . 


*  No  tromparab!^  instrument  In  the  other  saiople 

*         '  "     Bimilar  predictor  across  sai^les  % 

i  .  ^      ^  * 

«  An  identical  plrc^ictil^i^f  explanatory  factor  across  samples  ^ 

\  *  O  '  ' 

*  ■  Pkctors  which  negatively  predict  are  described  in  accordance  with  a 

negative  sign.     (They  may  appear  elsewhere  as  positive  predictors,  in 

^  other  analyses.    There,  they  are  described  in  opposite  terms  for 

clarity  of  Interpretation.) 
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Table  18a 
STAGE  I 
REGRESS^  ANALYSIS 


JAPAN  -  lA  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Math  Achievement 


Variables: 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

2 

R  Change.' 

C(SC)9 

9.39 

.002 

"  .17 

.03 

-.03 

OVAL  15-D 

7.65^ 

.006 

.23 

.05 

.02 

*  OVAL  13-B 

5.74 

.017 

.26 

".07 

.02 

•OVAL  11-A 

6.58 

.011 

.30 

.09 

.02 

^ED  ASP 

46.15 

.001 

.20 

.12-  • 

-^OCC  ASP 

.  •■5.39 

.021 

.47  ' 

.22 

.01 

Graven 

70.11 

.001 

.60 

.36 

.14 

^BRS 

150.26 

.001 

.  -75 

.57 

.21 

Additional  E3^|^natory  Variables: 
C(SC)5-V 


.13 


2  2_ 


.05 


An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 
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Table  18b.  •  •  • 

,    \  ^        Stage  1      .  .  '  *  * 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS'  - 
—  ?  — — '  

JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds  -  CRITERION;    Math  Achievement- 

Predictot,     .      ,  .         '  / 
Variables: 

C(SC)f      =    Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement  ^rith  Positive 

Attitude  ^  *  • 

OVAL  15-D=    Values  Intellectual  Stimulation;  doesrv*  t  value  Esthetics 

OVAL  1>B=    Values  Independence  and  Managements  doegn*t  value  Creativity 

-OVAL  11-A=  Values  Success,  Prestige,  and  Economic  Returns;  doesn't 

value  Altruism,  Self-Satisfaction,  Intellectual  Stimulsftion, 

and  Variety, 

ED  ASP      =    Ed.ucational  Aspirations  '  • 

^-OCC  A^=     Lack  6f  Occupational  Aspiration  •  ^ 

J^RAVEN'      =    Raven  Progressive  Matrices  ? 

BRS  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory;  Variables: 


\:{SC)5-V    =  Copea  effectively,  with  Task  Achievement  with  neutral  not 
^  riegative  Affect*  • 


■  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

«  Factors  which  predict  negatively  are  described  In  terfttd  oi  the  behavior 

this,  indl^cates.  ,  The  same  factor  may  be  described'in  opposite  tetflis 
-'"when,  in  (SOWS "other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive  predictive  value. 


ERJC 
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^  Table 
STAGE 

* 

REGRESSION 

19^ 

III 

ANALYSIS 

JAPAN  "  14 

Year  Olds 

CRITERION: 

Math 

Achievement 

Predictor 
Variables: 

F 

P 

Multiple  R 

r2 

R  Change 

°C(SAI)25 

6.30 

.01 

.18 

.03 

.03 

-C(SC)9 

3.74 

.055 

■  '  .23 

.05 

.02 

,-OVAL  16 

3.93  . 

.05 

.27 

.07, 

.02 

^ED  ASP 

35.63 

.001 

.48 

.23 

,15 

RAVEN  ' 

62.55 

.001 

.66 

.A3 

.20 

^BRS 

23.36 

.001 

.70 

.50 

.07 

itional  Explanatory  Variables: 


^C(SC)2-v 
^OCC  A3P 


.17 
.32 


.05 
.05 


Mo  doo^irable  instfcumQnt  in  the  oth€r  sample 
■  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factx)r  across  samples 
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Table  19b- 
^  Stage  III 
DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


JAPAN  -  lA  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:    Math  Achievement 


Predictor  » 
Variables: 

C(SAI)25  -   "kepo  rts  coping  effectively  * 

•C'(SC)9*  H    Doesn't  have  hostile  Affect  toi>ard  Task  Achievement 

-OVAL  16  «*  Does  not  vallie  Security,  Values  Creativity 
1. 


ED  ASP 
*RAVE» 


BRS 


Educational  Aspirations 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables:, 


%(SC)2-  V-  ^  Copes  vith  Task  Achievement 
^OCC  AlP    ■      Occupational  Aspirations* 


«  No  coiapar^ble  instrunent  In  the  other  sample  ^ 

■  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

-  factors  which  |)redict  negatively  are  descrtbed  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  may  be  des^ibed  in 
opposite  tems  when,  in  dome  other  analysis »  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value. 


Table  20a 
STAGE  I 


• 

REGRESSION,  ANALYSil  . 

JAPAN  -  lA 

Year  Olds" 

CRIIERION: 

Grade 

PolntnVvferagje 

Variables : 

• 

F 

P 

Multlplfe  R 

•R^ 

R  Change 

C(SC)9 

5.54 

-.019 

.13 

.02 

< 

.'02 

-C(SC)l-r 

6.18 

-.013 

.19 

/  .04 

.02 

C(SC)2-II 

•  3.71 

.055 

.22 

.05 

.01  . 

^OVAL  11 -A 

■  7.86 

.005 

.26 

.07 

.02 

^bVAL-  13-B      '  5.63 

'      -  .018 

.29 

.09 

.02 

OCC  ASP 

'  19.79 

.001 

9 

.37 

.05 

\d  ASP 

7.03 

:fb8 

740  • 

■-16  " 

"          .0^  » 

Graven  . 

.  47.56 

.001 

•52 

.27 

* 

.11 

227.38 

.001 

.76 

.58 

.31 

Ai^dltlonal  Explanatory  Variables; 


OVAL  l5-D 


,11 


.051 


•  An  Identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples, 
A  similar  predictor  across  sataples 

s  * 
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^   '   Table  20b.  ^ 
Stage  I  \ 

—    '  -    -  DESCRIPTION  &F  REGRESSION  FA(nX)R^ 

•   31  — 

JAPAH  -  14  Year  Olds  ^  CRITERION;  Grade  Point  Average 

Predictor 
Variables: 

C(SC)9       ■    Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement  with  positive 
Attitude 

-C(SC)i^I  .  «    Does  not  cope  effectively  yith  Anxiety 

i      ,  .      ,  ' 

C(SC)2-II  ^    Copes  effectively  with'^  Aggression 

8  * 

.  OVAL  11-A  =    Values  Altruism,  Self-Satisfaction,  Intellectual  Stimu-  4 
*  lation,  and  Variety;  doesn't  value  Success,  Prestige,  and 

Economic  Returns. 

'0VALtl3-B  =    Values  Independence  and  Management;  doesn't  value  Creativity. 

St  t 

OCC  ASP      ^    Occupational  Aspirations  •  ^  ' 

i        *  ^  * 

ED  ASP       «=    Educational  Aspirations 

Graven         »    M^'^  Progressive  Matricei^ 


8^ 


^BRS  Behavior  Rating  Scales 


JUtditional  Explanatory  Variables: 
OVAL  15^D  »    Values  Intellectual  Stimulation;  ^doesn't  value  Esthetics. 


A  similar  predictor  across  samples 


i 


A&  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

■I  Factors  «ihich  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
•  behavior  this  indicatea.    The  same  factor  may  be  described  in 
^posite  tens  %#hen,  in  aoiae  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 
predictive  value.  .    ^  ' 


V  ^ 


Table  21a 
STAGE  III  - 
REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 


JAPAN  -  14  .Year  Olds 


\ 


CRITERION;  Grade  Point  Average 


Predictor 


Variables: 

F  . 

y 

Multinlp  R 

r2 

2 

C(SC)2-V 

11.09 

.001 

-.24  J 

.06 

.06 

-CCSC)6 

5.82 

.02- 

.30 

.09 

.03 

\  (VOL) 19 

4.25 

.04 

.33 

.11 

.02 

®OVAL  I3-B 

5.36 

.02 

.37 

.13 

.03 

^OVAL  11-A 

9.68 

.002  ^ 

.42 

.18 

.04 

^ED  ASP 

37.35, 

.001 

.57 

.32 

•  .14 

Graven 

■  25\22 

.001 

.64 

.41 

.09 

1 

J 

^BRS 

39.13 

.001 

.52 

.11 

Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 

« 

P 

r 

P 

.*.OCC  ASP 

4 

.26 

.05 

■  No  ccniparable  instrument  in  the  other  sample. 

"  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples. 

•  A  similar  predictor  acro,8S  saoples 


erJc 
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Table  21b.. 
Stage  III 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGRESSION  FACTORS 


JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds 


CRITERION:  Gradfe  Point  Avetage 


Predictor 
Variables: 

C(SC)2-V 

-C(SC)6* 


n 


C(V0L)19 


8 


OVAL^  13-B 


OVAL  11-A 


ED  ASP 


RAVEN 

Srs 


*    Copes  effectively  with  Task  Achievement 

jtile 


Depressive  not  host  ite  Affect  toward  Interpersonal  Relations 
and  Depressive  Affect  toward  Anxiety  ^ 

Intrinsically  moti\|§ted  and  Independent 

Values  Independence  and  Management;  doesn't  value 
Surroundings 

Values  Self-Satisf action,  Inl:ellectual  Stimulation  and 
Variety;  doesn't  value  Management,  Success,  Prestige,  and 
Economic  Returns. 

Educational  Aspirations 

Raven  Progressive  ^trices 

3ehavior  Rating  Scale 


Additional  Explanatory  Variables: 


OCC  ASP       «    Occupational  Aspirations 


n 
1 


«  No  coaparable  instrument  .in  the  other  sample 

•  A  similar  predictor  across ^samples 

«  An  identical  predictor  or  explanatory  factor  across  samples 

•  Tactors  yhich  predict  negatively  are  described  in  terms  of  th^ 
behavior  this  indicates.    The  same  factor  maf  be  described  in 
Opposite  terms  when,  in  some  other  analysis,  it  has  a  positive 

predictive  value.  .    ^  * 
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Table  22  / 
PERCENT  OF  VARIANCE  EXPLAINED 

JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I  

Reading  Achievement    M^th  Ai^hievgment  CPA 

Aptitude  (unique)  12%  .  14%       '  11% 

Coping/Motivation(unique)  22%     ^»  11%  7.5% 

Total      *  43%  26%  27% 


JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds^  ~  Stage  III 

Aptitude  (unique)  12% 
Coping/Kfotivat  ion^^ique)  16.3% 

Total  36% 


20% 
14.6% 

43% 


'  8,5% 
21.6% 

40.8^ 


'  Table  23  ^ 

CORRELATIONS    AMONG  THE  CRifERiA 


JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  I 


4- 


Reading  Achievement    Math  Achievement  CPA 


Reading 
Math 
GPA 


.66 
.60 


.74 


JAPAN  -  14  Year  Olds  -  Stage  III 


Reading 
Math 

CPA,  ' 


•  .73 
.77 


.81 
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A  CROSS-NATIONAL  CQMFARI^N  OF  COPING  EFFECTIVENESS  SCORES 

Since  the  Sentence  Completion  factor  scores  proved  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same,  from  country  t6  country,  and  since  a  number  of 
these  proved  to  bje  valid  predictors  of  achievement  in  every  cquntry, 
it  is  meaningful  to  look  ajt'the  scores  comparatively,  across  countries. 
The  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  likewise  was  a  "uoiversal"  measure,  in 
each  of  its  forms.     In  the  Stage  I  sample'i  the  Defensive  score 
predicted  achievement  (negatively)  in  numerous sites  so  it,  too, 
permits  *a  meaningful'  comparison.  »  *i 

Several  caveats  must  be  emphasized,  however.     First,  these  are 
self-descriptive  instruments,  not  objective  measures  of  actual  co^^rg 
behavior.     Consequently,  even  where  they  are  valid,  in  the  sense  ^ 
predicting  academic  performance, • they  still  are  best  thought  of  as 
self-descriptions.     Second,  with  large  samples,  a  relatively  ^all 
difference  can  show  statistical  significance.     Therefore,  it  is 
important  to  note  the  absolute  size  of  any  difference  before  deciding 
whether  it  is^  big  enough  to  have  appreciable  practical  or  theoretical 
meaning.     For  these  and  other  reasons  ^it  seems  most  useful  to  use  this 
information  chiefly  to  construct  a  profile  for  each  country,  showing 
in^^^ich  coping  skills  its  children  reported  themselves  relatively 
stronfe^st  and  weakest.    This  approach  uses  the  total  international 
sample  as  a  sour^ce  of  reference,  but  does  not  concentrate  on  national 
comparisons  in  ways  which  could  be  invidious,  and  which  almost  certainly 
vould  increase  the  risk  of  overinterpretation  and  misinterpretation*. 


Method  of  Analysis 

*     It  was  also  of  interest  to  compare  the  relat ive ^status  of  all 
the  countries  on  various  of  the  coping  measures  and^^  examine  ov^all 
social  class  and  sex  differences  across  countrie's  .^Certain  factors  on  - 
the  Sentence  Completion  and  Social  Attitudes  Invencoty  instruments  vere 
virtually  universal  in  all  the  countries.     In  the  Sentence  Completion, 
these  factors  consiste|  of  Stance,  Engagement,  and  Neutral,  not 
Negative  Affect  in  each  of  the  five  behavior  areas.     For  the  Social 
Attitudes  Inventory,,^  this  analysis*was  done  only  for  the  1965,  Stage  I 
sample.     There  were  two  universal  factors;  Active  Coping  and  Defensive 
Behavior.  •  V  ^  ^ 

^     Three  way-;  Country  by  Sex  by  Social  Class,  Analyses  of^  Variance 
were  done  for  each  of  the  five  Sentence  Completion  factors  in  both 
Stages  I  and  III,. and  for  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory  factors 
relevant  to  Stage  I.     Main  effects 'of  country  w,ere 'signif  icant  in  all 
analyses,  therefore,  post* hoc  t^sts  of  mean  differences  between 
individual  countries  were  done,  using  Tukey's  HSD  method  of  honestly 
significant  differences.        '  , 
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Findings  *  '  ,  • 

Table    1,  National  Profiles  of  Self-Portrayed  Coping  Skills,  V 
sununarizes  the  particular  coping  skills  orf'which  each  country's 
children  stood  relatively  high  or  low,  compared  with  the  total  set 
of  national  samples.*    This  table  forms  the  basis  fc>r  the  following  ^ 
description  of  each  national  sample: 

Brazil ,      In  the  Stage  I  sample,  both  age  groupvS  exhibited 
effective  action  and  attitudes  in  coping  with  achievement  tasks,  The 
10  year  olds  were  average  in  all  other  respects.     The  14  year  olds,  « 
however,  additionally  displayed  good  coping  skills  and  attitudes  in 
dealing  with  aggression  and  authority;  but  below-average  skill  in 
interpersonal  relations. 

In  considerable  contrast*,  the  Stage  JXI^ Brazilian  children 
scored  bejow  the  international  mean  in  four  of  the  five  behavior 
areas:     achievement,  authority,  arid  interpersonal  relations,  at  both 
a^es.     The  10  year  olds  ware' also  low  in  coping  with  anxiety.  The^lO 
year  olds  were  high  in  copiTig  with,  anxiety,  but  low  in  coping  with  • 
aggression,  ^  ^  , 

Clearly,  no  simple  generalizations  c^n  be  stated  about  a  ''Brazilian 
coping  style,"    tt  differed  greatly  between  the  two  cohorts.  The 
Stage  I  14  year  olds,  in  particular,  displayed  confident  competence 
.  in  Several  areas.     The  Stage  III  sample  portrayed  mucli  less  adequate 
coping  skills  and  attitudes  than  the  earlier  sample.     There  was  no 
major  change  Iti  social  or  econoomic  circumstances  in  Sao  Paulo  over 
this  bhree-year  period.     The  differences,  iike  so  many  other  cohort 
differences  in  this  and  other  studies,   remain  unexplained,     WJiat  can 
be  s*a^  is  that  the  Brazilian  students  displayed  greater  variation 
over  time,  as  a  group,  than,  the  oth*er  national  sampJLes.^  This  "volatility" 
might  itself  prove  to  be  a  meaningful  characteristic,  if  studies  llk^ 
this  could  be  further  replicated  over  later  time  samples. 

England,     The  Londpn-  children  were  distinguished  by  being  middle- 
of-the-road  on  all  coping  meamires  In  Stage  I,  except  for  the  10  year 
olds'  high  standing  on  achievement  and  Interpersonal  relatiQnSt  and  - 
the  14  year  olds'  above-average^  defensive  scores  oiKj£^tf^^''SKi  * 
correlated  Mgatlvely  with  math  ac^leveato^t,  there),  j  The  sample  Ttaken! 
three  years  later,  on  the  other  h^nd,  utfk  not  l^h  tn  any  coping  skills 
but  werft  low,  in  both  age  grdups,  in^helr  self-demonstrated  ability 
to  cope  with  aggression,  with  anxiety;  or  with  interpersonal  relations. 
Looking  at  both  samples  together^  the  10  year  old  children  of  London 
swung  from  hj.gh  coping  status  Inl  two  areas  to  low  coping  skill  in 
three  areas.    The  14  year  o^lds  dropped  from  mediumT-range  coping,  to 
below^-average' coping  in  three  areas.    Averaging  these,  so  to  speak, 
t'hese  children  displayed  relatively  limited  coping  skills,  especially 
la  dealing  with  anxiety  and  with  Interpersonal  relations.     In  these  two 
areas.  In  particular,  London  children  seem  to  be  medium-well  at  best; 
^not  very  well  nor  confidently,  at  wo^rst. 
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West  Germany,    The  fact  that  data  were, not  collected  for  a  Stage 
I* sample  makes  it  easier  to  describe  the  German  pattern,  though  with 
less  certainty  about  its  possible  stability  over  time.    The  lO^year 
olds  in  Stage  III  showed  the  least  effectiveness -of  any  national 
sample,  at  that  age,  in  dealing  with  aggressive  impulses  and  aggres^ 
sive  encounters.    They  were  below  average,  as  well'^  in  relating  to 
authority  and  in  copirig  with  achievement  tasks,  as  they  responded 
to  the  Sentence  Completion  problems.    This  does  not" necessarily 
mean  that  they  actually  perfonfied  less,  well,  academically but  they 
displayed  a  less  confident,  less  competent  picture  of  their  behavior 
when  confronted  with  aggression,  tasks  to  do,  or  people  in  authority 
such  as  teachers  and  parents.    They  scdred  in  the  international  mid-range 
in  the  other  two  areas. 

The  14  year  olds  scored  low  in  the  -wame  three  areas  as  the  10 
'year  olds:     achievement,  aggression  and  authority.    However,  they 
showed  above-average  skill  and  composure  in  coping  with  anxiety  and 
interpers9nal  re|||tions.  ,  ^  ' 

Overall,  the  consistency  in  three  areas,  across  age,'  suggests  that  " 
the  German  stodents  had  most  problems  in  dealing  with  aggression,  peer 
encounters,  and  task  achievement.    The  last  Score  did  correlate  with 
achievement  in  Germany,  so  it  matters.    Taking  account  of  otber  evidence, 
•  such  as  their  reactions  to  the  Story  Completion  insjtrument  (Peck,et  al., 
1923,  Vol.  5(a),  p.  548),    what  the  low  score  on  achievement  coping, 
seems  to  reflect  is  not  a  lack  of  work  iiv-school  but?  some  very  mixed 
feelings  about  it,  and  a  refusal  to  look  like  a  **good  student", conform- 
ing to  adult;  demands.    Active  negativism  was  visible,, part icularly  among 
the  14  year  olds.     At  14,  however,  the  6etman  students  seemed  w^ll  - 
ahle  to  cope  with  anxiety  and  with  peer  relationships. 

•  -  ,  * 

Italy >  In  Stag^  I,  both  age  groups  in  Milan  scored  high.  Inter- 
nationally, in  dealing  with  anxiety  and  interpersonal  relations;  both 
•  were  low,  however  ^  in  the  4fay  they  reacted  to^  achievement  (asicsT"  They 
also  scored  higher  than  average  on  the  SAI  Defens^e  .scale,  which  wa*^ 
negatively  related  to  actual  achievement,  in  their/case.  The  10  year 
olds,  additionally,  dealt  well  with  adult  authority;-  the  14  year  olds 
were  aver^^f^in  this*respcct ,  ^ 

In  Stage  III,  there  was  some  similarity  to, Stage  I;  in  the  14      ^'  •> 
^yeat  olds'  high  %zot€  for  , coping  with  a'nxlety and  thd  10  year  olds' 
coping  with  authority.     The  younger  group  now  scored  high  on  achieve- 
ment coping,  however,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  sample.     There  were 
no  other  high-law  reversals;  however,  fos  14  year  olds,,  dealing  with 
interpersonal  matters  became  less  of  a  concern  while  coping  with 
aggression  became  a  greater  problem  for  them. 

'These  Milanese  students  rather  consistently  handled  anxiety  well. 
They  showed  no  notable  lack  of  coping  skill  except  oh  achievement 
^    items  in  Stage  I,  and  aggressive  probleml^,  for  Stage  III  14  year  olds. 
The  relatively  high  def ensiveness  scores  in  Stage'  I  indicate  a  problem, 
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insofar^  as  this  behavior  had  a  mildl/^dverse  effect  on  school  W 
achievement-.   These  students^ere  ^iltTl€r^oo"tduchy ,  avoidant,, 
or  otherwise'  irrational  in  their  behavior  (relative  Xo  the  other  . 
samples),  to  be  able  to'  d?al  with  li^  in  a  wholly  coTiiposed.,  level- 
•heade^jll^ay ,     This  did  not,  howjever' sboW  up  as  markedly  low  coping 
skill  in  almos/  any  area  :^rr*Stage  III,  so  it  should  not  be  general- 
ized as  an  "Italian"  problera,  but  one  that  occurred  in  the  StagW  I  . 
pcJpulation,  .       ^'  .  ^. 

Jafian,     Two  consistent  findings  in  both  stages  and  both^age- 
groups,  were -a. high  score  for  eoping  with  anxiety,  and  a  low  \core 
for  dealing  with  achievement  tasks.     Given  the  evidence  from  th? 
•International  Study  of  Educational  Achievement /(Husenr,7VolT  Tl, 
1967)  of  t^e  marked  superiority  of  Japanese  students,  as  a  group, 
to  those  in*  any  pther'^ountry ,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  interpret 
their  low  self-desar iption  on  .achievemertt  coping  in  a  literal  way. 
It  ^does  not  describe  their  pctual  academic  process.     \Vhat  it  alinor.t'^ 
certainly  reflects  accurately,  howfeve^  is ^their  subjective  seirse  of 
falli^iyf  short  of  the  extfemely  high  academit  expectations  whicti  ti^ey 
correctly  feel  are  levied  on  them  by  their  families  and  their  society 
and  which  most  of  thim  have  strongly  internali-zed .^^^ 

^    ,It  may  be  part  of  ttiis  same  pattern  that^made  them  portray  them- 
selves as  coping  w,ith ^anxiety  in  a  composed,  p^,act ical 'way .     Most  of  ^ 
them'iiave  experienced  a  lot  of  anxiety  about  their  o^  performance. 
It  might  be  s^id,   thev|  have  had  a  lot  of  practice,.     This  does  not 
p^tect  them'  from  exp^ioncing  anxiety.     Indeed,  they  s*eem^  to  have 
gone  through  Mfe  with  some  built-in  conflicts  l>etween  their  strong 
inn^f  feelings,^  Sometimes  actively  ho jtile  ones,  and  the  scrupulously*  4 
controlled  demeanor  they  displayed  outwardly  (peck,  et  al . ,  1973/  ^ 
Vol.   3(h),  p,  1624)  .Nonethele^,  they  showed  practiced  ^iil  at  '  # 
-containing  anxiety.     Their  low  def ensiveness  scores  (SAI,  Stage  1) 
may  refl.ec^^is  practiced  skill  at  dealing  with  inner  tension,  \7hat- 
ever  they  may  fee>,  they,  school  themselves*  to  act  dn  a  sensible, 
aisclplined  manner. 

They  showed  less  skill  in  dealing  with  authority;  in  two  of  the 
'fou]^  samples;  or  in  handling  aggression,-  in  Stage  I.     In  Stage  III, 
both  age  grmrps^ showed  a  high  order  of  skill  in  peer  relationships. 

Mexico.     Almost  v/ith  the  visible  ebullience  that  so  many  .young 

Mexicans  delight  in  expressing, t^eir  3elf--portrayals  radiated/ confident 

coxnpetence/fo'  deal  with  achievement  tasks  (all  four  samples)  ,S<iggres- 

sion  (three  samples),  and  anxiety  (three  samples).     In  Stage  I,  both* 

ag^ 'groups  displayed  much  less  assured  skill  ,in  dualing  with  peers  or 

adult  authorities.     In  Stage  III,  however,  both  age  groups  actually 

scored  high  on  these  dimensions;  and  low  on  none. 

•  "* 

The  14  year  olds  in  Stage  1  did'^core  high/ on  def ens ivencss . 
Puttlng^^t^pg'ither  theii: 'perceived  lack  of  skill  in  dealing-  with  people, 
and  "the  very  strong  emphasis  in  Mexican  culture  on  that  very  skill 
(Dla2-CkierreroSy^^9>6) ,  it  may  be  underjstandable  that  they  showed  the 
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inds^f  behavior  described  by  the  SAI  Defensive  scale.  This  issue 
would  pose  maximum  tension  for  them. 


y*S.  -  Austin,  Texas.     These  stiflents  were^'complstedy  consistent 
on  all  four  samples  on  two  things*    They  portrayed  themselves,  coping 
effectively  with  achiev«flent  but  much  less  effectively  with  anxiety. 
In  three  of  the  four  samples,  except  for  the  Stage  I  10  year  olds, 
they  also  scored  high  on  coping  with,  peer  rel^itions.     In  another  three 
samples,  except  for.^ag^  til  14  year  olds,  they  scored  low,  inter- 
nationally, on  coping  with  adult  authority.     In  Stage  III,  both  age 
groups  also  scored  low  for  dealing  with  aggression. 

In  Stage  I,  the  10  year /olds  were  notabj^^ndef ensiye,  while  the 
14  year  olds  were  quite  defensive.  , 
i  * 

Summing  up,  these  young  Texans  tended  to  get  along  well  with  peers 
and  take  work  seriously.-  They  were  not  at  ease  or  effective  »tn  hand- 
^    Xing  Aggression  or  anxiety,  however,  uor  did  they  deal  "^ry  lirrmpgrrnrly 
with  people  in  authority,  compared  with  other  fiational  sampfes.  This 
looks  like  an  other-direcit«d,  conforming  pattern  of  behavior  that  lets 
them  get  along^  but  casts  them  considerable  discomfort  and  uncertainty 
whenever  peopl^get  unpleasant  or  dpmineering. 

U.S.,-  Chicago,  Illinois  area.    In  the  communities  around  Chicago, 
the  students  resembled  the  Austinites  in  a  number  of  ways.     In  three  of 
the -four  samples,  they  showed  good  achievement  coping;  but  in  all  four 
samples  they  were  low  in  coping  with  anxiety;  and  in  three  samples, 
lowfhi  coping-  with  authority. 

Thay  were  less  consistent  in  handling  aggression: ^high  in  Stage  I 
10  year  olds;  low  at;  both  ages  in  Stage  III.   *  Interpersonal  coping 
skills  were  low  in  Stage  I  14  year  olds;  but  high,  in  Stage  III  10  year 
olds.    They  were  j^n  the  mid-range  on  defensiveness,  in  Stage  I. 

Overall,  they  look  much  like*  the  Jexas  students:     respecting  work 
but  unable  to  stand  up  to  adults  in  a  reasoned,^ composed  way.     They  «how 
lesfif  skill  than  the  Texans  at  peer  relations,  but  the  same  relative 
incapacity  to  ^ope  with  anxipty. 

These  do  appear  to  add  up  to  some  general  "American**  traits,  so 
xo  speak:    an  acquiescent  competence  at  work  tasks;,  difficulty  in 
dealing'  rationally  and  qomfortably  with  adult  authority;  and  an 
app^rent,ly  untfftored,  unpraTcticed  lack  o'f  skill  or  composure  in  deal- 
ing with  nnxiety.    The  latter  two  deficiencies  might  we]4  b*e  addressed 
I     more  widely,  ttioroughly' and  ^effectively  by  American- society  and 
American  education.  * 

Ifcoslavia.    Three  of  the  four  sample*^ except  Stage  11  10  year 
olds /Hoped  well  with  adult  authority*    All.  fouf  samples  had  low  scor'^ 
for  coping  W^ith  aggressiori.    The  14  year  olds  in  both  stages  coped  wel 
^  In  peer  telations,  whUe  the  Stage  III  10  year  dlils  ranked  low  in  this. 
Both  ages  in  Stage  I  had  trouble  dealing  with  anxiety,  whereas  both 
ages  handled  it  v^elT  in  Stage  IIi; 


The  one  consistent  problem  that  might  deserve  remedial  attention, 
wa5s  the  children*s  relative  difficulty  in  coping  with  aggression.. 
Teachers  and  pafents  seemed  to  have  taught  these  children  how  to 
r,elate  effectively  to  adults,  so  there  wjould  seem  to  be  an  open  channel 
ajt  coiTffnunicat  ion  for  any  educational  effort.  * 

-  \ 

In  other  respects,  individual,  age  and  cohort  differences  are 
too  great  to 'allow  sample  generalizations  about  these  children^of 
Ljubljana, 


Some  General  ObserArat ion 


For  tAe 'most  part,  the  individual  differences  within  countries 
combined  with  the  differences  betweea  age  levels  and  between  successive 
samples        make  many ."un-ivefrsal"  generalizations  about  human  nature 
quite  untenable.     Further,  except  in  a  few  instances,  simple  general- 
izations about  "national  tfharacter,'*  or  more  properly,  "national  coping 
style"  are  not  supportable  from  the  .present  evidence.     This  is  by  no 
means  to  say*  that  noticing  useful  has  been  discovered,-    What  the  evidence 
does  emphasize  is  that  sampling  differences  —  especially  of  age,  sex, 
SES,  but  even  in  presumably  "equivalent"  successive   /:ohorts,  make  it 
necessary  to  discover  artd  describe  the  properties  .of  each  new  sample, 
and  not  assume  any  generalized  pattern  until  it  has  been  tested  and       ^  ^ 
retested  by  multiple  replications. 

The  useful  sets  of  scientific  fornulations  thus  become  much  more 
situation-specific.     They  specify  the  socio-ecblogical  cir"9umstances, 
just  as  biologists  nust  specify  the  characteristics  of  an  area  when 
trying  to  unfathom  how  and  why  a  given  species  ^ts,  breeds  and  survives 
/as  it  doc^4 

#  ft 

With  respect  to  having  coping  skills,  •the  evidence  indicates  that 
national  culture  does  have  an  influence;  but  so  do  sex,  age,  SES,  and  * 
a  host  of  individual  Artd  societal  characteristics  and  events  which  no 
feasible  research  design  can  ever  completely  capture,  measure  and  trace 
with  absolute  anccuracy.    The  cojnparative  study  of  children  from  many 
societies  has  indeed^roven  what  we  were  rather,  sure  of,  in  advance.'^ 
there  is,  no  such  thing  as  a  single  model  of  "human  nature,"  divorced 
from  the  par t iculars  of  a  given  .culture  and  a  given  individual  history. 

As  the  other  parts  of  this  report  illustrate,  it  has  proved 
possible,  nonetheless,  to  identify  some  dimensions  of  coping  behav|or 
and  attitude  which  have  similar^ or  identical  meaning  in  at  least  the^e 
eight  cultures.     By  coosiderj^g  one  .culture  at  a  time,  it  has  also 
^proven  poss ible -to  exjAain  a  ^sofully  substantial  part  of  school 
achievement  witliin  each  culture,  using  a  combination  of  these  "univt-rsal" 
measures  and  some  other,  culture-specific  dimensions  whicli  ar^  derived 
from  cross-culturally  usable  instruments.  ^ 
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^     SEX  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  DIFFERENCES 


SEX  DIFFERtNCES 


One-way  analyses  of  variance  were^  run,   in  each  country,  comparing 
the  sexes  on  the  Sentence  Completion,  Occupational  Values,  Vie^;^  of 
Life  (Stage  III  only).  Social  Attitudes  Inventory,  Raven,  Reading 
Achievement,  Math  AchievQment ,  Grade  Point  Average',  and  the  Peer  Behavior 
Rating  Scale  items.     The  results  are  showu  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

It  should  be  noted'  first  of  all,  that  the  factor  structures  of  all  i 
countries,  on  the  Sentence  Completion  and  Occupational  Values  instru- 

ents,  were  compared  through  the  program  RELATE.  Thus,  we  were  able 
to  determine  which  f^^ctors  of  these  two*  instruments  were  consistent 
and  vd¥y  simila*  in  content  a'cross  countries.  As  it  turns  out,  there  1 
were  ax  least  6  factors  in  the  Sentence  Completion  instrument  which  were  I 
virtually  universal.  The  Occupational  Valh'^s  factors  were  not  as  con-  } 
sistent,  but  we  will  see  that  some  comparisons  can  be  accurately  made.  j 
Only  those  factors  which  exhibited  a  RELAli^oef f icient  of  at  least  .6  ; 
(interpreted  similar  to  a  Correlation  coeffilient;  most  actually  had  at  i 
least  ,9)  across  countries  will  be  reported.! 

St^e  I   *  *  i 

In  the  f irsf^sample,  there  were  7  Sentence  Completion  factors  wh^ch  • 
were  virtually  universal  across  aM  ccuntwrieS'.     These  include  coping, 
effectiveness  factory  in  each  of  tfee  behavior  areas  of  anxiety,  aggres- 
sion, task  achievement,  and  authority.     Additionally,  there  were  two  j 
factors  related  to  interpersonal  rejat ions m  coping  effectiveness,  and 
neutral  not  negative  afffect  toward  inte^ersona^l  relations.  Finally, 
there  was  an  attitude  factor  which  eons^ted  of  a  positive  attitude  ' 
toward  authority,  interpersonal  relatJ^s,  and  task  achievement. 

Males  scored  higher  on  virtuaM^  all  of  the  coping  factors.  All.B 
countries  in  Stage  I  showed  sex  diMerences  in  favor  of  males  in  coping 
with  anxiety.     In  coping  with  taslF  actiievement ,  males*scored  higher  in 
Austin  and  Mexico.     In  coping  with  authority,  Brazil,  Italy,  and  Mexico 
'had  males  scoring  higher  than  females.     Males  also  did  better  In  coping  * 
with  interpersonal  relations' in  Brazil,  England,  Italy,  'and  Mexico. 

Sex  Differences  oo  the  other  interpersonal  relations  factors,  neutral 
not  negative  affect,  Vere  not  so  consistent,  however.   'MaleS  scored  hjigher 
on  this  factor  in  Brazil,  Italy^  Mexico,  and  Yugoslavia,  while  females 
were  higher  in  Chicago    jitid  England.     In  coping  .with  aggression,  m#les 
again  did  better  in  B;^azil  and  Italy,  while  f^ales  coped  better  in 
Chicago  and  England.     Finally,  females  had  a  better  attitude  toward 
authority,  interpersonal  relations,  and  task  achievement  in  Chicago,  ^ 
England,  Austin,  and  Yugoslavia. 

f^e  Occupational  Values  factors  were.toore  idiosyncratic  in  each  country. 
Two  factors  did  emerge,  however,  that  were  quite  similar  in  many  countrie- .^^ 
One.of  these  was  a  factor  vhich  combined  such  intrinsic  values  as 
allTulsm.  self-satisfactio^,  d^ntellectual  slimulatAqn  an4-.vArijeLy*^  „vCLth  


not  valuing  success,  prestige,  and  economic  returns.     This"  factor^      — - 
reflects   .a  greater  concern  with  intrinsic  values  rather  than  extrinbic 
rewards.     Females  consistently  scored  -higher  on  this  factor  than  males. 
Austin,  Chicago,   Italy,  and  Japan  all  had  this  factor  in  coninon  (again, 
determined 'Fy  RELATE  values),  with  females  scoring  higher.  England 
•also  had  females  scoring  higher  than  males  on  a  slightly  different  version 
of'this  factor.  .     •  .  ^ 

^Anpther  factor  which  occurred  in  many  of  the  countries  involved 
placing  greater  value  on  following  father^s  qccitpation    and  less  value 
on  such  variables  as  intellectual  stimulation,  variety,  independence, 
and  associates.     In  all  countries,  understandably,  males  tended  to  place 
^greater  value  on  following  father's  occupat ion ,^ while  females  were 
more  interested  in  the  intrinsic  values. 

The  combination  of*  these  two  factor  shows  a  fairly  consistent  pattern 
of  sex  dftferences  that  is  not  unexpected.     Males  tend  to  place  greater 
value  on  following  father's  occupation,  and  on  such  extrinsic  rewards  as 
success,  prestige,  and  economic  returns.     On  the  other  hand,  females 
pLace  greater  value  on  Intrinsic  variables  such  as  altruism,  self-satis^ 
faction,   intellectual  stimulation,*  variety,  and  association.  i 

There  were  other  sex  differences  that  were  not  so  consistent. 
Chicago,  Mexico,  and  Yugoslavia  had  sex  differences  on  a  factor  valuing 
independence  and  pleasant  ^associates  but  not  creativity.     In  Chicago, 
females  scored  higher  on  this  factor,  but  in  Mexico  and  Yugoslavia  males 
scored  higher, 
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Another  factor  was  valuing  raanageiTient  and  not  valuing-  such  things 
as  success,  security,  surroundings,  and  associates.     Males  placed  greater 
value  on  management  than  didvfemales  in  Chicago,  Mexico,  England,  and 
Yugoslavia, 


,  In  England  and  ftaly*,  females  placed  greater  value  on  surr<|j|pdi ngs 

and  dsso(|dat;es  than  did  males.  In  ^Yugoslavia  and  Japan,  -females  placed 
greater  value  on  security  and  less  drr  creat ivi ty  than  did  males. 

There  were  no  sex  differences  o*n  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory' 
in  Stage  I. 

The  results  of  these  comparisons  indiciate  that  there  were  few  sex 
.differences  In  career  values  that  were  universally  present  in  all 
cultures.     The  "presence  of  similar  differences  within'some  subsets  of 
cult'ures,but  not  others,   indicate  that  s^ex  differences  between  males 
and  females  are  the  result  of  cultural  training. 

Apt  itude  and  Achievefnent  * 

The  most  notable  pattera  to  emerge  from  the  data  itts  the  fact  that 
there  were  significant  sex  differences  in  Cradf^  Point  Average  and  '  \ 
.Pe^r  Ratings  in  favor  of  the  girls.  In  six  or  seven  of  the  eight 
research  locations.     This  occurred  despitff  the  fact  that  there  wer^ 
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no  by^teniatic  sex  differences  in  Raven  Aptitude  scores,  no  signifi- 
cant SOX  diffe*tences  whatever  in  the  Mathematics  Achievement  scort-^s, 
and  .-,e;<  differences  in  favor  of  the  boys  on  Reading  Achievenent  i-^ 
fo'ir  of  ti;ie  eight  samples.     Boys  had  slightly  higher  Kaven  scores  than 
girls  in  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Chicago.     The  girls  in  other  location^  \ 
had  somewhat  hi-ht-r  Raven  scores  t>ian  the  boys.     The  greatest  sex 
differences  occurred  in  Mexico  City  and  Tokyo.     The  smallest  sex- 
differences  occurred  in  England  and.  Italy.     Although  girls  excelled 
boys  in  Reading  in  England,   Italy,  Japan  and  Austin,  the  bo>s  per- 
forned  hotter  than  the  "girls  on  the  standardized  achievement  te-'t 
of  Reading  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Chicago,  and  Yugoslavia. 

^        l::e  traditional   expectation  in  American  education  has  b-^^-n  for 
girls  to.  outperf  orn  boys  of  the  sane  age  i'n  academic  work,  at  least 
thorough  elementary  school,  v  Indeed,   the  axplanation  has  so-^-.- 1 ir;es  been 
put  forth  in  textbooks  on  child  development  that  girls  are  pnysi^^ally 
more  mature  than  boys  from  birth  onvard,  by  almost  a  year,  and  that: 
thio  accounts  for  their  superior  performance.     The  facis  frc*^  the 
pre-.-n:  study  indicate  that   this  presumed  superiority  Qo^lS  not  ex:^t, 
in  an-y  systematic  sense.     In  Austin,  the  g-irls  dp  perform  better  z\an 
boys;  but  in  Chicago,   the  rev^^rse  is  true.     The  objective  measure<=  of 
achievement  show  no  systc-^^atic  superiority  of  either  eex  over  tl-e 
other  ^hcn  one  considers  the  way  in  which  differences  favoring  bo 's 
in  some  societies  are  balanced  out  by  differences  in  favor  cf  girls 
in  other  societies.  . 

Som^'thing  very  definitely  is  at, work,   however,   in  most  of  these 
countritrs,   to  give  the  girls  better  reputations  with  both  teachers 
and*  agor.ates .     Except  in  Mexico  and  England,  girls  were  given  ccn^^is- 
tent  ly ,  [iigher  grades  than  boys,  on  the  average,  by  their  teachers. 
In  all  countries  except  ^lexico,   the  Peer  Behavior  Jlating^  given  to 
girls  for  academic  performance  were  higher  than  the  ratings  given 
boys  by  their  classmatt^s .     Peers  rat^d  girls  higher  than  boys  for 
performance  in  nonacademic  pursuits,  as  well,,  except  in  Chicago  and, 
again,  in  Mexico.     Only  in  Mexico  did  boys  have  better  repatation"^  for 
getting  along  vfith  teachers*     Everywhere  else,  girls  got  higher 
scores  on  this  rating  scale.     The  largest  differences  in  Grade  Point 
Average^and  the  *p^^r  reputation  for  academic  ^fectiveness  occurred 
in  Austin.     The  second  largest  difference  in  grades  favoring  girls 
occurred  in '•^sao  Paulo  but  the  difference  in  peer  ratings  there  was 
extremely  smaW.     TKe  smallest  sex  differences  on  both  of  these 
measures  occj^yed  in  Mexico  City,  where  it  was  actually  reversed,  ^ 
favoring  the  boys  to  a  sfight  degree. 

In  London,  boys  won  sonewftat  higher  grades  from-  their  teachers, 
even  though  their  objective  porformanct  in  reading  was  slightly  less 
effective  than  that  of  ^the  girls,  iand    despite  the  fact  that  their  own 
classmates  did  not  believe  they  work  as  ^ard  and  ef fectivelv  as  the 
girls. 
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Otherwise,  except  in  Mexico  and  England,  something  about  girls' 
ways  of  behaving  in  school  earned  them  better  grades  than  boys, 
quite  apart  from  their, actual  mastety  of  reading  and  mathematical 
skills.     Observers  in  all  of  these  societies  have  suggested  that  it 
is  probably  the  mol^e  quiet,  conforming  demeanor  of  girls  tMiat  earns 
them  this  preferential  evaluation,  not  only  from  teachers;  but  from  ' 
. their  classmates. 

Peer  Behavior  Ratings  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  findings  just  reported,  girls*  tended  to  be 
rated  somewhat  higher  than  boys  for  ^their  ability  to  work  with 
people  of  their  own  age  (except  in  Mexico).     There  was  no'.systemat ic 
sex  diV&erence  in  reputation  for  coping  wi<:h  anxiety.     Girls  were 
^^^^fjP^g^^r  than  boys  for  this  capability  in  Brazil,  Italy,  Chicago, 
^^y/  "Japan;  but  boys  were  rated  higher  in  Mexico,  England,  and 

Yuflfo^lavia.   , The  differences  tended  to  be  quite  small  in  most  places, 
Pe«^  rated  ^irls  better  able  to  cope  with  aggressive  treatment  in 
Brazil.  Chicago,  Austin  and  Japan.     The  reverse  was  true  in  the  other 
four  countries.     These  differences  were  all  very  small.     There  was  no 
universal  tendency  to  see  girls  or  boys  as  more  effective  in  dealing' 
with  hbstile  encounters.  ^ 

The  BRS  summary  score' gave  a  small  superiority  to  gyls  in  all 
countries  except  Mexico.     The  difference  in  favor  of  gir^  .was  rela- 
tively greater  in' the  Chicago  and  Austiti  samples. 

Stage  III  , 

~   .        (  ■ 

There  were  five  Sentence^ompletion  faetors  which  were  virtually 
universal  in  Stage  III.     These  corresponded  to  coping  in  each  of  the 
behavior  areas  of  anxiety.  Interpersonal  relations,  task  ^hievement, 
authority,  and  aggression.     There  were  not  as  many'&ex  differences  as 
In  the  first  sample  (St^ge  I),  though  males  again  t^ded  to  have  I 
better  coping  scores.  v  '  - 

In  coping  with, anxiety^  males  scored  higher  thin  females  in  ^ 
Mexico,  Austin,  Brazil,  and  Germany,  while  females  did  better  in  Japan. 
Iteles  did  better  in  copinglwith  aggression  in  Austin  and  Brazil.  In 
Italy,  males  -did  better  thkn  females  in  coping  with  task  achievement. 
In  coping  w^  authority^,  iLlefe  did  betfter  in  Italy  and  Brazil.  In 
Coping  with  InterpersoVrtl  relations,  females  did  better  than  lilies  in 
Austin.  -  \ 

There  were  qaore  sex  differences  on  the  Occupational  Values  i^etru-  . 
ment.     The  pattern  appears  similar  to  Stage  I.     Again,  there  was  a  basic 
factor  of  placing  greafei^  valu^  on  various  combinations  of  altruism, 
self-satisfaction,  associates,  surroundings,  intellectual  stimulation, 
and  variety  and  less  value  on  success,  frestlge,^and  economic  returns. 

F^ales  scored  higher  on  this  factor  in  all  countries  except  Mexico.  

I  *  ' 
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A  factor  of  following  father's  occupation  also  shoved  up  in 
several  countries.    Males  placed  greater  value  on  this  in  Chicago, 
Austin,  Yugoslavia,  Jtaly,  and  Brazil.     This  pattern  is  siTnilar-|:o 
Stage  I,  with  females  placing  greater  value  on  intrinsic  variables 
sucli  as  altruism;  self-satisfaction,  associates,  intellectual  stimu- 
lation, and  surroundings.     Males,  on  the  other  hand,  more  highlv  - 
valued  extrinsic  factors  such  as  success,  prestige,  and  economic 
returns,  and  also  placed  greater  value  on  following  father's'' 
occupation  than  did  femalife. 


T\imre%ere  eight  other  instances  of  sex  differences  in- Occupa- 
tional Values  on  factors  common  to  only  two  countries.     All  of  tnese 
cases  involved  females  placing  greater  value  on  such,  variables  as 
surroundings,  ass^fprates*,  esthetics,   intellectual  stimulation,  and 
security/    Males  tendec^  to  place  greater  value  on  management,  success, 
prestige,  and  economic  returns. * 

Quite  a  few  sex  differences  emerged  on  the  Views  of  Life  instru- 
ment iri^tAge  III.     Those  that  occurred  in  more  Chan  one  country 
vill  be  cited.     Italy,  especially,  had  many  significant  sex  differences 
on  the  Views  of  Life.     It  is  interesting  that' most  of  the  significant 
differences  in  Italy  were  also  found  in  Japan.  •  For  exatiple,  in  both 
of  these  countries,  females  expressed  a  more  internal  locus  of  control 
than  did  males,  both  generally  and  academically.  ^ 

Females  in  Italy  and  Japan  als-o  had,  a  greater  -preference  for 
independent  action,  as  opposed  to  dependence. and  reliance  on  others, 
than  did  males.     They  had  more  intrinsic  work  values  than  males, 
valuing  work  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  rewards  it  nay  bring. 
, This  'finding  was  also  evidence^  in  Chicago.     Finally,   in  both  Itajy  and 
Japan,  females  had  a  less^^ositive  self-concept  than  did  males.'   _It  is 
interesting  that  they  arc^o  self-reliant  and  perceive  themselves  as 
being  in  control,  and  yet  have  a  more  negative  self -concepts 

Females  in  England  and  Brazil  also  had  a  less  positive  self- 
concept  than  did  male3.     Males  had  a  greater . tendency  than  females  to 
initiate  their  own  actions  on  problems,  as  opposed  to  following  others 
or  waiting  for  suggestions,  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and*  Italy.     In  Chi-cago 
and  Italy,  males         a  greater  preference  than  females  for  doing  their 


work  by  themselveMpather  than  working  witli  others, 

» 

On  tfee  Social  Attitudes  Inventory,  sex  differences  were  significant 
in  only  two  countries.     Females  reported  that  they  were  better 'copers 
thar\  did  males  In  Brazil  and  Austin. 

In  sum,  there  were  various  instances*  of  sex  differences  in  both 
saaples*     On  the  Sentence  Completion  instrument,  males  in  both  samjxles 
consistently  appeared  to  cope  with  anxiety  more  effectively  than  females 
Other  finding^-werA,  Lea^  con8iRt&i>t -alrthough,  especially  in  the  flrst-_ 
sample,  there  w^s  ia  tendency. for  significant  differences  to  favor  males. 
There  were  few  significant  sex  differences  on  this  instrument  in  the 
second  sa0iple,  howfever. 
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In  regard  to  (Occupational  Values,  it  was  relatively  universal 
for  males  to  place  greater  value  on  following  father's  occupation 
and  on  such  extrinsic  rewards  as  success,  prestige,  and  economic 
*returnti.     Females  mor^  highly  valued  factors  ^hich  might  W  con-' 
sidered  intrinsic  or  which  described  a  pleasant  work  environment. 
These  include  altrui.sn>,  self-satisfaction,  surroundings,  associates, 
and  intellectual  stimulation.  — ^' 

■^QlP-g- J^^neral  Implications 

Considering  coping  .skill  in  the  five  areas  of  behavior,  the  sexes 
were  equal  in  the  majority  of  comparisons.     In  all  countries  except 
Englaivi,- Japan,  and  the  U,§,,  whenever  a  sex  difference  occurred,  it 
showed  males  coping  more  effectively  than  females.     The  exceptions  were 
r    that  girls  m  England  and  Chicago  coped  better  with  aggression  in  the 

V      *     filn^K^^^^^^^N   "'^'^'^  ^"  Japanese  girls  coped  better 

than  boys  with  anxiety,  and  Austin  girls  were  better  at  interpersonal 
relations. 

,In  the  second  sample.  Austin  and  Brazilian  -girls  also  rated  then- 
selves  higher  in  overall  coping  skill  on  the  Social  Attitudes  Inven-  " 
tory    the  only  sex  difference  to  .appear  on  this  instrument,   in  either 
^    Sanple.  ^        •     ,  •  , 

This  evidence  Viggests  a  generll  tendency  in  all  of  these  soci- 
eties for  boys  to.drSplay  somewfiat  greater  degree'of  inflependent' initia- 
tive and  success  in  confronting  and" handling  most  everyday  problems, 
in  the  few  cases  where  girls  ejcce'lled,  they  did  sc3  by  handling  aggres- 
sion too  re  calmly  and  constn^ctively,  by  mastering  anxiety  better,  or  „ 
by  handling  interpersonal  relations  with  agemates  more  effectively. 
The  Views  of  Life  data  showed  no  universal  sex  differences.  Some 
national  patterns  favored  girls ;  some , > boye . 

The  preponderant  lack  ef  sex.  differences ,  and  the  fact  that  girls 
.earn  to  cope  better  than  boys  in  sorae  ,respJi.cts ,  in  some  societies, 
would  seem  t6  argue  that  sex  differences  inloping  skills  and  attitudes, 
are  Induced  by  each  culture's  pattern  of  traSitions,  expectations  and 
-  training  for  laale  and  female  sex  roles.     Most  of  these  societies  seen 
to  train  boys  to  cope  better  with  anxiety  (though  not  Japan,  in  the  1968 
sample;,  and  some  of  them  train  boys  to  cope  better  with  aggression  and 
with  authority,     itomen  do  not  appear  to  be  innately  the  "weaker  sex," 
^-      when  it  comes  to  coping  with  major  problems  of"  life,  although  they  are 
not  trained  as  well  to  cope,  it  would  also  appear,  at  certain  times,  in 
certain-  societies  (Pearlin  &  Schooler,   1978.  p.  15). 

The  career  values  of  boys  and  girls,  and  t*he  patterns  bf  attitiide 
and  behavior  they  imply,  similarly  indicate  that  sex  differences  are 
induced  by  one's  particular  cuUure,  n^  rooted  in  some  unchangeable, 
presumably  biological  ^efU»V08 1 L lonT    Girls  preferred  altruism,  self- 
satisfaction  and  intellectual  stimulation,  while  boy.s  preferred 'suc- 
cess, prestige  and  economic  returns;  but  only  in  four  of  the  eight 
countries,     in. all  countries,  girls  were  even  less  inclined  than  boys 
to  follow  their  father's  occupations;  but  that  is  scarcely  surprising.  * 
given  the  sex-stereotyping  of  most  occupations  in  all  these  societies, 


mnr.  l"""'  u  '^^'^'^^  ^^ould  be  a  sex-based,  temperamental  tendency  for 
aSt;irn^.'\^''  '  '°  independent  copers,   int^restJd  in 

cultur,]     o  h'   -'  -^idence  .f^om  this  study  sWs  that 

cultural  conditioning  is  capable  for  overriding  such  a  differeHce 
some  societies,  the  results  came  out  other  way.        ''^'[''^^^'^ ' 

A&SiIiL4?^  and  Achievement  ' 

]  .    '  . 

There  veiie  no  significant,  generalized  sex  differences  in 
aptitude,  as  sW-n  in  the  Raven  scores,  in  .either  Stage  I  or  Sta-e 
ill.     There  wasVio  .general i zed  sex  difference  across  countries  in 
.lathematics  AchiN^^ent  in  Stage  I  although  in  Stage  III,   in  all 
countries  except  Brazil  and  italy,  the  girls  outperformed  the  bovs. 
Neither  in  Stage  I  nor     Jt  Stage  III  was  there  any  systematic  sex    "  ' 
d  tterence  ih  Reading  Achievement.     There  wer4  quite" consistent  nation- 
al patterns  of  sex  differences  although  the  differences  were  relatively 
small.     In  both  Stage  I  and  Stage  III,   bovs  outperformed  girls  on  th^  ' 
standardized  Reading  test   in  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Yugoslavia,  wher.r.s 
girls  outperformed  boys  in  England,  Austin-,  and  Japan.     The  sex  dif- 
rerences   in  Italy  were  tiny  in  both  stages.     (The  sample  in  one  of  the 
^two  stages  was  missing  for  Chicago  and  Germany.)     It  might  be  noted  ' 
•that  the  trend  of  the  sex  differences  in  these  various  countries  did 
nor  systematically  parallel  the  s^x'  di f ference  in  Raven  apt itude > scores 
except  in  a  few  cases. 

Tt.us,  schooling  in  all  of  these  countries  tends  to  produce  a  good 
approximation  of  sexual  equality  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  acquired 
by  the  boys  and  girls.     The  boys  are  served  slightly  better  in  Brazil, 
.'exico,  and  \ugoslavia  while  girl's  achieve  a  little  greater  competence 
in  Austin  and  Japan,  particularly  where  reading  is  concerned.  ' 

It  is  all  the  more  interesting,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  Stage 
III  the  teachers  gave  girls  higher  Grade  Point  Averages  than  boys  in 
ever,y  country,  with  an  average  sex  diffeTence  of  .2  SU's.  The'sex 
difference  was  le&s.t  in  the  caae  of  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  greatest  in 
the  two  Asnt-rican  ptations,  Chica^  and  Austin.     This  confirm.ed  or  even'' 
strengthened  the  pattern  demonstrated  in  the  Stage  I  data,"  where  siy( 
of  the  eight  cotincries,  except  for  Mex-ico  and  Italy,  showed  th^  same 
superiority  of  girls  over  boys.ln  Grade  Point  Average.     Research  in  < 
^America  and  Western  Europe  has  shown  that  teachers  tend  to  favo.r  gi^fs 
over  boys,  not  because  the  girls  necessa1-4,ly  outperform  the  boys  irftielx 
lectually  and  academically,  but  because  girls  tend  to  act  in  more  utiiet, 
compliant  ways  that  teachers  find  easier  to  live  withi    Boys  are' sOme- 

fP'/°        physically  restless  and  to  act  or^-speak  impulsively, 
even  though  If  may  be  only  a  slight  deviation  from'  the  teacher's  pre- 
ference.    Perliaps  thes^  same  reasons  produce  the  sex  differenccHn  GPA 
in  all  of  the  countries.     The  size  of  th-e  discrepancy  is  so  small, 
however,   (from  0  to..3,'SD's  in  Stage  III) 'that  boys  probably  are  not 
sevt^rely  upset- by  thi.f  pref erent ial  treatment  the  teachers  give  to  girls 

'   i  '',  •  ' 
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The  implied  ptessure  for  boch  boys  and  girls  to  cv^r^^r^'^{r^  to  an 
essentially  feminine ' pattern  of  behavior  appears  relatively  greatest 
itt  the  Unrited  States  and  either  minor  or  noh-existent  in  Mexico, 
Englknd,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Behavior  Rating) Scales 

Theiie  were  systemat^ic  sex-typed  patterns  of  expected  behavior^ 
witHin  particular  countries,  as  the  young  people,  themselves,  sa^  it. 
In  Stage  III,  for  example,  boys  had  higher  reputations  thaa  girls  on 
every  scale  in  Mexico.     In  Italy^the  same  pattern  of  superior 
reputation  for  boys  was  observed  .on  all  but  two  scales:  Controlling 
aggressive  impulse  and  getting  their  own-^^Y  (self-assertion) .  , 

.In  contrast,  girls  tended  to  score  higher  than  boys  on  most  aspects 
of  coping  behavior  in  German/,-  Yugoslavia,  Chicago,  and  Austin.  In 
Japan,  girls  scored  highest  on  working  hard  in  school,  persisting  at  . 
tasks  (implementation)  and  showing  initiative;  but  they  scored  lover 
han  boys  on  the  other  scales. 


Only  one  scale  unequivocally  sftowed  a  universal  pattern.  Thi-S^was 
the  one  that  asked  "Who  has  the  best  ideas?''  (solver).  .Everwhere 
except  in  Italy  the  hofim  had  higher  reputations  than  girls  f^rr  this 
characteristic ;  and  in  Italy  the  sexes  were  equal. 

The  anxiety  item  .in  Stage  III,  "Who  never  seems  to  worry  about 
anything?",  found  the  b^s  scoring  higher  in  every  country  except 
Germany,  where  there  wJf  no  sex  xiifference^    There  was  a  strong  tread 
in  Stage  III  for  girls  to  score  higher  th^m  b6ys  on  getting  along  with 
teacherg^.    This  was  true  everywhere^  except  in' Mexico  aTTtt-<Ltaly . 

A  direct  comparison  wifh  the  Stage  I  findings  is  difficult  for  two 
reasons.    Many  of  the' items  were  reworded  enough  so  that  differences  in 
phrasing  between  the  two  versions .of  the  instrument  might  well  explain 
differences  in  the  fiTidings.     For  example ,  •^H^ 'item  that  represented^ 
coping. with  anxiety  in  Stage  I  read,  "l^ho  does,  not  get  upset  easily 
when 'things  go  wrong?"    In  Stage  III  this  was  changed  to,  "Who  never 
worries?"    This  change  was  made  because  the  observations  gathered  in 

,tl]*  course  o'f  the  Stage  I  testing  suggested  that  the  early  wording  of  , 
tlfe  item  was  interpreted  by  some  children,. in  some  countries,   in  such  a 
w^y  that  they  thought  '''upset"  meant  getti^ig  angry ^  ai^ugh  the  grea^t 
maJor:lty  of  children  everywhere  did  interpret  it  as  getting  anxious. 

;In  any  case,  there  is  enough  uncertainty  about  the  exact  equivalence 
til  fhe  wording  in  the  two  stages  to  make  dirett  comparison > of  the 
findings  on  this  item  rather  uncertain. 

A  similar  problem  existed  with  the  interpersonal  relations  item. 
In  Stage'-I,  this  was  phrased,  "Who  works  best;  with -others?"    In  Stage 
III  it  read,  "Who  gets  along  Vest  with'  stucTents^  Vti  "^p\st  cl^s"s7**  '  'ThL-~ 
emphasis  on  "work"  in  Stage  1,  and  its  absence  in  Stage  III;  could 
easily  make  it  seem  a  substantially  different  Item  to  the  children  'in 
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tf'c  t'.o  different  samplos.     Iri  Stage  I,  girl's  had  exceeded  boys  on-^'thi:^ 
ittTi  e\'erywhert;  except  in*  Mex i co ».  vhereas  in  Stage  III  the  countries  , 
werfj  s;>lit  alnost  t^venly  on  the  directron  of  Che  s-ex  difference  that 
was  observed.  '     -  - 

Another  difference  between  th^  two  stagts  was  the  effort  to  reduce 
the.  halo  effect  that  [jad  h^'A  found  in  the  Stage  I   instrument  by  first 
giving  a  popular^ity  item,  v^ic'h  vfas  not  used  in  the  -analysed, .  and  then 
asking  *tli^"  ciiildr^^'n  to  nofninate  classmates  Jj^n  the  remainrRg  scales  with- 
out regard  to  their  personal  feelings  nrf  liking  or  disliking.     This  - 
worked  qufte  well  to  reduce  the  halo  effect  in  Stage  III  but  it  nay 
also  have  modified  the  use  of.  items  even  when  they  w'ero  identically  ^ 
worded  in  Stagt:  I  and  Stage  III.     An  example  ib 'the  ac^?.denic  task  achieve 
ment*  iten,  phrased  in  Stage  I  as,  "VTlio  works  hardest  at  their  lessons?" 
and  in  Stage  III,,  "iv'he)  v/orks  harde'st  in  scb.ool';'"  In  Stage  ly  girls  had 
ex'reuded  , boys  everywhere  except  in  Mexi^co  but  in  Stage  III  the  sex  dif- 
ference was  in  the  other  direction  in  four  of  the  original  countires^, 
plu^.  Clermany .  - 

-  The  superior  reputation  of  boy^^  in  Mexico  ^^as  just  as  evic^nt  in 
Stagt    I'as  in  Stage  III.     There  v;as  also.alnost  a  duplication  of  patera 
■>on  the  self-^aieert  Lt>n,  itc^i  in  the  two  sampl-s.'    Whether  the  itc^  fead 
"ffghting  h.TndesT:  ^o  get  one's_  own  way,"  as  in  Stage  I,  or  "usually 
getting  one's  own  way,"  as  in  Stage  III,  boys  exceeded  girls  in  Mexicd, 
F.i>gland,  YugQ^^i^via,  Chicago,  and  Muslin  both  tines.       Girls  exceeded 
boys  in  Bra;?il  and  Italy  both  times,  with  the  addition  of  Gern^ny  in 
Sta-e  Ud.     The  only  slight  shi.ft  between  the  two  stages  was  in  the 
case  ^^Japan,  where  there  was  a  very  small  rjcyersal  of  ^he  Sex  dif- 
f  ereiTce . 

Clearly,  children  in  all  countries,  of  both  sexes,  think  that  boys 
have  "the  best  ideas"  somewhat  more  often""  than  dd  girls.,   Breyond  this, 
there  simply  is  no  universal  agreement  on  the  superiority  of  either  sex, 
across  fill  cultures,  '  There  are,,  however,  quite  definite  patterns  x>f 
attributed  superiority;  albeit  not  of  any  great  4egree,  which  system-  ' 
atically  vary  from  country  to  country.     Thus,  as  has  long  been  thought, 
sex  roles  and  sex-typedL  behavior  definitely  appear  to  be  culturally 
inducejd,  insofar  as  this  qui^e  solid  evidence  frOniw»eer  ratings  bears  on 
the  question.     In  particular,  neither  boys  nor  giriS^are  universally 
peen  as  demonstrating  superior  coping  skills.     In  some  countries  ope 
sex  is  viewed  as  more  effective,  while  in  other  countries  the  revise 

^is  true.     Actually,  th-e  only  country  where  male  supremacy  is  give^rf 
serious  wetght  by  children  of  threse  ages  is  Mexico.     The  fact  th^t  \bc 
next-closed  approximations  to  ihis  pattern  occur  in  Brazil  ^nd  Italy 
is  not  surprising.     The  Latin  tradition  of  male  .supremacy  docs  appear 
to  be  reflected  in  these  data.     Even  in  Brazil  and  Italy,  howevej, 

-agem^ttr*?  -view  gtrirs  wore  farvoratrly  'than- hoys'  tn-a  mimber  of  important 
aspects  of  coping  behavior.  ^  ^ 
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^  Analyses  of  VariancTes  ^ere,  alfeo  used  to-CpsC  for  SES  differences 
between  upper-middle  and  lower-middle  class  students  on  the  factor 
^ores  of  thecdping  and  value  measures,  and  on  aptitude,  achiaveF>ent , 


I  scqjeies 


and  p^er  racing  sc^jjies.   'The  results         shouTi  in  Tables  1  and  2, 


In>  Stage  If  ihfLVe  were  few  significant  SES  differences  on  the  ^ 
factors^  of  the  Senf^nc^  Co'm^letion  , instrument .     Indeed,  the  only /actor* 
in  which,,  there- w^e  SpS  dif  f erences  , tiLmore  ;:han  one  to^ntry  v;as  in 
copin^jwich  aggress i*n^  .  Middle-class4*tiudents  appeared 'to  cope  i^ore 
effocttvely  with  aggression  than^ lowexj^iass  students  in  Brazil,  Italy, 
and  Japan.  ^  .  « 

There  were  qi/ite  a  few  moxe  social  ^lass  di£-ferences  on  the 
Occupational' Values  instrument.   '  In  particular  ,  middle.-class  students 
-^.tended  to  place  greater  value  on.  following  father's^  occupation  thaVi  did 

the  lower  class.    In  Mexico,  Austin,  and  Italy,  there  Vas  a  common  fact^t 
''which  itr/€)lved  ,y|iluing  f  ollowittg.iather  .'s  ocGupati<5Vi,'' but  not  Valuing 
fntellectual  ^timifjation  and  vaEdetyT    ihe  middl^  class  bed  hi,gher  scores 
on  thls'f actor  in  all  thrpe  'countries.    'England  and  Chica'^o  had  simTiar'  " 
^'SES  differences  on  slight  variations  of  the- factor.     Brascilian  middle- 
clas£  students  also  valued  follo\Jing  father,  but'  no.t  associates. 
Yugoslavia  hacl~  a  similar  f^or^n  which  middle-class  students  again      *  ^* 
valued  following  father  more  than  tlW  lower  class,  but  placed  less  value 
on  esthQt^cs  and  surroundings.     Thus,  all  countr)ies  but  Japan  had  SJM| 
, differences  on  a  factor  having  to^do  v^^h*  following  father ' s • occupat ion . 
In  ajl  erases,  middle-class  students  t^ded  to  place  greyer  varlue  on  ' 


following  father  i^his  j^o^rk;  and  leie,  on' other  variables  sdbh 
,  inteJAectu^l  stimumtion,  variety,"^  and"  associ^tef.^        y  ^ 


as 

1,  variety,"^  an<r  associ^tef  — ^ 
Another  SES  difLerfertce  occurred  in  sev^rM  countfies which 


•  tendency  for  l^^ntfldle  plass  to  place  Iqss  value 
oh  variables  such  as  self-satisfactio]^Bh?r'sec,urity  kn  the§e  factors. 


4  - 

One  oXher  ti^end  was  for  the  ;niddle  clas5  to  place  gre^ater  value 
.on  management  than  the  lower  .class,  ^  SES  differences  wer,e' s^ignif  icant 
^iiiA^tin,  thicjigtyf  Me^ico^  and  Italy,  H/i'th  the  middH^-clas's  studen^.s*^ 
pltfcirfg  great*er  value  gn  management  and  less  on  variables  'feuch  as 
success/ Security ,  surroundings,  and  asstjciates. 

.Finally,  in  Yugosiavia'^nd  Japan,  m^iddleVclass  students  pl'ac.ed  * ' 
greater  value  on  creativity  th^n  the-' low^r  *class .     In^England  and  - 
Chicago,  lower-clasf?  students  placed  greater  value  on •  success^  ^nd  less 
on  esthetics  fhan  did  the  middle  class.  -  .      *  > 


Ad^'i  1  C  innal  Sf.S  d  if  f  urence:\  occurrc'5  on  the'Social  Attitude^ 
luv^'^lofty   (SAlf,  or  s^»l  f-report  »  measure  *af  coping  ef  f  r.'CL  ivenevs  . 
In  F:nr;Ian(l  and  Cnicago,   the*  lowL-r-cla.-s  students  rcpc4^ted  bclLcr 
copin'4,  whiK'   in  Yu^o.s-lav iri  they  reported  K-ss  ef  f*(.'ct  i  Vw-  coping  t'lan 
d.d  th"  ruddle  class.     Hov.'cver,  -a  more  cons  i-.  tent  pattt^rn  tjtr.'^-rgv^  ii'^ 
tiiat  tl'f  Icwu-r  class  in  several  countries  reported  greater  defend i\^c 
bcha/iur  in  their  copin^^  strategies.     Ti\is  di  f  f  c  rence,  was  significant, 
in  Aust  IiT,  Cnica^'O,  Italv,  Mexico,  Yugoslavia,  and  Brazil. 

There  ^as  a  universal  status  difference,   in  alj  countries,    in  the 
Raven  ajU  itude  score.     Ther^  was  a  large  difference  bctx.'cen  coui^tries, 
^hov;e%'er ,   in  the  .size  of  this*  status  d i f  f crejit ial . '   The  .sr.nllest  dit- 
feC'^nce  wa-^  in  l^juhljana,  Yugo.^;lavia  wh^re  the  ,5i€'parat  ion  of  tht  tvu 
status  levcls'was  only  one-fourth  of  a  standard  deviation.     The  next 
s"..-illtsr   status  d  if  f  erenc'.-^  were  in  Italy  and  England.     The  largest' 
differenc-    occurred  in  r'he  Crticai^'  sa^^.ple,  wr.ere  tht    distance  hct'^een 
the  Lvo    >taruv>  groups  v<a->  a  f irll   ^tandarC  deviat'ior.     The  next  large-t 
d.f^U.ren<:es  ocfurr^d  in  Mexico  (?ity,  viLh  .8  of  a  standard  deviation,^ 
and.  I  n  Vi>r-yo»  wber4  the' status  dif  f  orenre^  vas        of  a  standard,  devia-* 
t  ion .  '  '  \   '  .  i 

'Thus,    in  half^or  norc  qf^t'hC  coi-n  t  r  i  es  ,  l^the  status  d  i  f  f  ere  nct^j^e 

proKiMy  larg--  enui'gt    to  r.ake  a  noti.:eahle  pr^tical  difference  in  the 
ability  of   tht'  chi'ldren  to  master  aradc^nLc  knov;ledge  and'sl'ills.  At 
tht    sai'K'  tipe,'  th"^'  size  of  the  states  difference  varies  sO'CQnsider- 
ahlv  frnvj  ceturitrv   to  country  tii.1t  any  nafvt;  genetic  explanatioi-  of 
tiu^  differt:ice   is  likely  to  hfc>  incorrect.     What  eve  r -t  he.  causes-  of 
thi-.  diftrrtnce  bet'.v<-en  the  upper-middle  class  and'  tfe||  ski ). Icci'^work- 
inV,  Ma---,   ^h^y  ohv  i  ous]  y  ^ar.y  a  good  de'al  from  one  co«ntr>   to  another, 
(.ultnral   forces  act  to     i  n  iin  i  ze  -  thi  s  difference  in  places  such -^s 
Ljubljana  apd  Mi  I  an »  while  a  different  pat  tern' of  social  forces  appr-ars 
to  maximl/.f  such  differences  in  the  Chicago  area  conutiun  i  t  i  es  and^  in  . 
Nexiro*Citv.  .       •  * 

Th*;rf»-  is  an  additional  fact  which  may  cause  .this  status  differ-e^^e 
to  \n   underestimated   in  some  of  the  locales.     xMuch  larger  numbers  *of 
ch'ildren  were  tested  than  were  fjnally  included  in  t4te  sample  'Jthat  was 
analyzed  ,in  each  plaGe>     A  irtajor  criterion  for  irfcluding  subje^V^  ^'^'^ 
the  completeness  of  ^heir  test  data.     Thus,  *if  they  were  not,  in  school 
on  some  of  the  days  wh%n  certain  instruTn&Vts  ••w^ro  adminis t ered »  and 
•this  could  ftot  be  niad^>  up  at  a  later  time,  {he  children  who  misf^ed 
tixe- dav^  wyre, dropped  from  the  sample.     In  othi^r  cases,   thV^  child 
may  havt  been  present   for  testing  p'eriod*s  bftt  his  ability  to  ex- 

press himself  with  reasonable  legibility  or  logic^  coherence  mav  have 
been  su  1  i ni  ^ed'.  tJvat  his  responses  to  some  of^he  instruments  were  un- 
read.ihl,    or,  un  i iTtt^pre tabl ^^dch  a  child  also  dropped*  f  rom  •  the 
sam'nk*    J|n  Aiistin,  at  least,  it  the  ten-year-old  l*ev(  1  mor*  than 
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fif,teen  percent  of         working-class  children  w^o  were  initiaUy 
tested  had  to  be  dropp^  fiToin'the  sample  because  t^eir  written    "  ' 
answers  were  either  highly  illegible  or  because  they  simply  did  not 
^      make  aoy  clear  sense*    This  problem  occurred  most  often  on  the  free 
response  instruments*     Such  functional  illiteracy  was  .a  distressing 
^    thing  to  observe  at  the  fourth  tod  fifth  grade  levels.^    It  must  be 
emphasized  that  these  were  the  children  .of  the  skilled  working  group. 
/  They  were  not  the  highly  disadvantaged  children  of  thf  unskilled 
working  class,  or  "children  of  poverty."    In  contrast,  almost  no  upper- 
middle  class  children  had -to  be  excluded  far  this"  reason ^ 

The  consequence,  in  Austin  at  least,  is  that  the  reals  difference 
betwj^n  these  two  status  groups  in  intellectual  efficiency  and 
acaJiftlic  performance  is  unquestionably  larger  than  the  scores  of  ^ 
the  finally  selected  samples  would  indicate*     This  phenoj^enon  was 
observed  in  the  other  national  samples,  but  with  considerable 
variation  from  country  to  dibntry. 
« 

*    Ach  ievement 

^  z —  -  •  •  ♦  » • 

**  •      "I  ^ 

All  three  mea^gures  of  acfitevement  showed  the  s^aae,  i^niversal 
status  difference,  with  the  upper-middle  children  substantially  out-  - 

-     performing  t*e  working-cl,ass  children This  difference  in  perfor- 
mar^e  was  greatest  in  Mexico  City,  Austin  and  Tokyo,     The  smallest 

.  -dii£>rente^  in  'both->teth-^and  Reading  ■AchieveBCent-ocrtirrec}'  In  Sao'-PatrioT 
Ljubljana  and  MiiLan.     The  relative  size  of  the  difference  tended  to  be 
the  same,  or  very  similar,  in  Math  and  in  Reading,  within  any  one 
country.  ,  ^  ^  * 

While  the  status  differences  in  achievement  tended  to  parall^^ 
fairly  closely  the  status  differences  in  ^pt itude', .  tliere  were  several 
notable  departures  from  this  pattern  in  the  way  Qrade  Point  Averages 
were  assigned  to  children  of  the  two  social*«<grOups  in  different 
countriei^s,    'In  Ljubljana,  for  example,  althcfugh  the  status  differences 
■in  Aptitude  and  Objectively-measured  Achievement  were  relatively 
small  compared  with  other  countries,  there  was  the  larges-t  difference 
ift  the  grades  teachers^ assigned.     Children  from"  professional  and  mana- 
gerial families  won  conside^bly  higher  grades  than  their  working- 
^    class  sctiool  mates.     Iti  Mexffo'City,  oa  the  other  hand,  although  there 
were^arge  status  differences  in  Aptitude  and  Achievement  scores,  the 

dif  ference  in  Grade- Pointy  Average  was  less^than  half  ds  large  as  in  

Ljubljana.     The  difference  still  favored  tfi^upper-middlex-c^lass  .  ' 
children,  as  was  true  in  ali  the  other  ccXintries.     In  Chi-cago,  the 
•*  status  difference,  in. Grade  Point  Avefage  was  about  the  same  size  ^s  the 
status  differences  in  the  standardized  achievement  scores;  but  the 
difference, on  all  three  of  these  performance^ measures  was  only  half^ 
as  larg«  as  th^|difjference  between  the  tw6  status  groups  on  the  Raveh 
raeasuxe^of  AptWide.     In  the-other  national  samples' the  status  dif- 
-  fcr^niea  i^  Grade  Point  Average*  tended. t-p, parallel  fairly  closely  ^t'h^ 
s^lze  of  ^fhe  status  differences  on  the  other  measures  of  'Ajytitude  and  • 
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The  situation  in  Brazil  deserves-  special  mention.     There,  more 
than  ninety    percent  of  childreti  at  the  working  -cl  ass '  lev-el  leave 
_Si:kt>ol  before   the  a^e  of  fourteen.     Consequently,   those  fourteen- 
year-olds  from  this  status  level  who  are  still  in.  scjiool  are  apt  to 
be  a  highly*  selected  group,   the  most  intelligent,   the  most  strongly 
motivated  to  succeed  and  whose  parents  are  most  eager  for  tberr  to 
be  well  educatecl.     Therefore,  one  would  expect  the  average  ability 
and  perf^rmance  scores  o^  this  group  to  exceed  ,the  average  scores  of 
the  f i>urteen-year-ol d  upper-middle  class  group.  * 

Significantly,  although  the  Raven  s'cores  still  shoved  an  aptitude 
differential  in  favof  of  the  middle  class,   at  fou'rteen,   it  was  only 
half  as  large  as'at  ten  years  of  age.     Similarly,   the  status  ^Tbier- 
ences  in  Math  and  Reading  Ac|}ievement  decreased  b)^  two-thirds  from 
ten  to  fourteen.  ^,The  relativity  of  teacher  gracing  is  vividly 
evident,  however,   in  th-e  fact  that  teachers  gave  substantially 
hi^^hcr  Grade  Point  Averages  to  the  fourteen-year-old  upper-middle 
clas.s*  children  than  they  die!  to  the, high  s  t  a  tus  "^ten -year-olds  ; 
whf'K  as  teachers  gave  sub=^ tanti  al  ly  lore^  Grade  Pc/int  Averages  to 
f out Leen-year-old  v;ork ing-gla^'^  children'  than  they  ,ga*/e  tbe^ten-- 
year^oldi?.     Thus,  despite  the  grea  t'l^  ti^ducedt  di  ff^^ence -Between 
the  Brazilian  status  groups  §'t  four-teen,   in  ,ob|jec tive ly-mea^ured  ' 
aptitude  and  achievement,   the  teachers,  substantially  increased 
the  difference  in  grades,   ij\  favor  of  the  upper-middle  cla^  stu- 
di'its. 

In  Qone  of  the  .other  cairntries  did  working  class  children  le,ave 
school  by  fourteen  to  /mythmg  like  this  degree.     The  drop-out  rate 
was  practically  zero  in  Tokyo,   arid  low* in  the  other  nations.  Con 
seq^^entiy,  except  in  Brazil,   the  j^orkipg  class  samples^  which  were  ^ 
studied  ve re  reasonably  representative  of  that  segment, of  th^  total 
age  group,   in  that  community., 

Peer  &ehavior  Rating  Scales 

The  partial  segregation  of  children  into  different  groupings  accor- 
ding, to  sex,   in  some  schools,  or  according  to  the  dominant  soc ial 
economic  backgrou#id  of  the  ,  area^^erved  by  the  school,  makesit  neces- 
sary to  be  extremeUL  cautious  about  interpreting  apparent  status  or 
^eyL  <fif  foronces,  y^f\K?iv^?grthin  an  ago  group. — The  fact  tltot  thi?  refer-  * 
ence  populations  were  diffe'rent  at  ten  and  fourteen  makes  any  over*- 
all  comparison  of  the  two  age  groups  relatively  meaningless.  None- 
theless/ it  may  not  be  an  entirely  random  happenstance  that  in  all  but 
two  countries     (Brazil  and  Mexico),   tlie  upper-middle  cla^s  children 
'received  higher  ratings  than  their^ working-class  schoolmates  for 
effectiveness  in  perfarming  Academic  Tasks.     Somewhat  "the  same  pat- 
tern appea'r^d  on  the  rating  aE  j)eVf ormaiice  in  Non-Academic  work. 
Except  In  Brazil  and  England ,  upper-middle  class  children  received 
highiH^  ratings,  on  the  average.     In  seven  -^of  the  eight  countries,' 
except  for  Brazil,  up^er-middle  class  children  were  rated  better  at ^ 
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getting  along  with  teachers.     The  higher  -status  children  were  also 

 . ^gtter  at  working  with  agt^m^tp^^  rhan  thf^ir  x.r^r|^ipo  ccur.- 

terparts,  except  in  Brazil  and  England  where  there  was  a  si ightj^ever- 
sal  in  relative  standii>g.     Exactly  the^-^g^iA  pattern  occurred  on  the 
i.teTn  ahout.  handl  ing  anxiety.     Everywhere  except  in  Brazil*and  England, 
children  r^ted  the  upper  status  group  better  at  this***than  the  low^^r 
status  group.    Again,  except  for  Brazil  and  England upper-middle 
ciabs  children  were  refuted  to  handle  aggression  more  effeqtively  than  * 
working-class^children*    , Averaging  the  standings  of  all  the  itel^, 
on  Che  BRS  Summary  score  in  all  countries  except  Brazil,   the  high  sta- 
tus children  had  .better  reputations  with  their  agemates  for  effective- 
ness in  coping  with  this  diverse  array  ot  problems.     It  might  be  re- 
membered that  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Mexico  City  there^was  a  relatively 
small  difference  in  the  way  teachers  graded  the  two  status  groups, 
which  appears  to  correspond  with  the  lack  of  difference  in  peer  repu-^ 
tation.     Otherwise,   in  the  other  countries,  the  direction  of  peer 
judgments  was  the  same  as  the  objective  measures  of  perXornance  and 
as  teacher  grades:     in  all  cases  these  were ^higher  at  the  upper-middle 
class  level. 

Stage  III     ■        .  ^ 

There  were  few  social  class  differences  in  the  Sentence  Completion  • 
factoVs  in  Stage  III.     Indeed,  the  only  common  factor  where  SES  dif-  # 
ferences  were  significant  in  more  than  one^ount  ry  ^was  coping  with 
aggression,   in'  which  the  lower  cl  ass  showed  more  effective  coping  in  , 
Austin  arid  Bra-zil.  ^ 

•<     *        •       v         '  , 

There  were  more  differences  on  the  Occupational  Values  Instrument. 
As  in  Stage  I,^^factor  including  following  father's  occupation  was 
almost  universal  across  countries.     SES  differences  were  significant  in 
many  of  these,  as  the  middle-class  students  placed  greater  value  than 
the  lower  class  on  following  father's  occupation  (and  often  disva^ued 
.management)   in  Chicago,  Germany,  Mexico,  Italy^  and  Brazil.     In  addition, 
England  and  Mexico  had.  another  .factor^ in  common,  where  the  lower  class 
more  highly  valued  intellectual'  st  i/nulation  ,  variety  and  sel f -y^at  isf ac t  ion 
as  'b^posod  to  following  father'^  occupation. 

Middle-class  student^also  tended  to  place  greater  value  on 
esthetics  and  independence  nhan  did  the  lowpr  class  in  *many  countries! 
England,  Chic'^ga,  Mexico,  andjBra2/il  all  had  factors  in'which  the  middle. 

 class -placod^ignificantly-gritaler  value  On  intTepeodelice^'TIYa^^ 

lower  class. A  Though  there  iwas  not  a  universal  factor  in  common  here, 
factors  were  identical,  bet^en  at  least  two  countries,  Middle-class 
students  also  placed  greater  value  9n  esthetics  than  d^d  the  lower  class 
in  Chicago,  Englanc^,  Cermany,  and  Mexico.  '  This  was  as  opposed  to  othxir 
variables  sucii  as  success  and  security.     Finally,   in  Italy  and  Japan 
lower-class  students  more  highly  valued  security  and  placed  less  vaiu^^n 
creat  ivity  3nd  pnestige  t.han  did  th(5  middle  class. 
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 ^""^^"^  differenccrs  on  th^  Views  of  Life  were  fairly  scattered  and- 

liiconsist^'nt  .     Middlc^-class  students  did  tend  to  express  a  more' 
intemal  locps  of*  control  in  Austin,  England,  Chicago,  and  Brazil. 

*  f       '  '  ' 

^    Only  two  countr^lL'S  showed  significint  differencjes  in  s^rl f -report 

o!  coping^  effect  Lveness  on  Che  SAI .  Loier-clasb  btudents  rc*port',-d  nore 
c-f fi-ctive^piir>  than  .did  Che  niddle  clBss  in  Mexico*  and  Brazil. 

.Across  btages,  nuddle--cl$ss  sCudents  in  various  counCries  con- 
si -,Cently  placed  greater  value  on  following  father's  occupation  trian 
d:d   the  lover  cia^b.     There-  Were  nany^other  differences,   but  ti.i^e 
wer--  generally  less  consistenC.     Sir.ilar  CrejiJs  did  exist  acro-.*^  stages 
ho-,;t--ver.     Vor  exanple,  middle-class  students*  tend^^d  Co  place  gr-aCer  ' 
value  on  independence  in  both  stages,  and  less  on  security  and  ^^-If* 
satisfaction,   than  did  Che  lover  class. 

/^X^_t^i_t ude_  •\^]L^_:\clae^v'en5'j2C  '  ^ 

By  far  Cr.e  no-t  unir'er^al  and  most   pronounced  differences  :n  any 
a^pejtr'  af  thin  -tud'  were  t he-^Xacz^e  diff-ren^es  in  Aptitude  and 
'\c:  :  L  verrent  bef./t  -  n  the  t^.;o  snc  ioeccnpm  i  c  group.^  .     In^a^l  co'^nrr.t^,  on 
the  Hav.n,   th^  ;vper-nidclK   clus-^  children  exceeded  trie  skiUe^^  -,orking 
clas.->  ciilldreii.   ,The  difference  ran^.ed'  fro-n  an  cxCremely  small  .2 
i^tandard  deviation^  in  Yugoslavia  to  1.0  SD's   in  Cnicar^o. 

On  Mathenatics   \r  h  ieveTit  n  t ,   Ch(^re  was  a  sirilar,  universal  soci'o- 
ecoporic  d  i  f  f  c  ren-^.'*  in  favn-  of  th^>  upper-middle  class  groiip-  Thl^ 
difference  rangtd   fron  .2  S!)'s        Brazil  and  Gerr.any  Co  .9  in  Japan  and, 
^1  /O   in  Mexico  . 

Tp^.   difference  iji  Reading  Acli  it'Ve-^ent  scores  was  even  greaCer^,  . 
part  itul^trly  in  Stage  III.     The  size  of  the  difference  ranged  from  a*  . 
lo!.^  of  .4  5D's  in  Yago^lavia,  Brazil,  and  Italy  Co  a  high  of  .9  to  1.0 
in  Japan,   in  Stage  I  aod  Stage  III.  '  - 

Grade' Po  int'  Average,  a.-^  assigned  Co  teachers,,  universally  favored 
the  up;)er-Ttiiddle  class  children   in  Stage  I.     The  safne*. pat Cern  was 
evident   in  Stage  III  except   in  Braz^il,  where  Che' workin;;-cl ass  chi Idren 
acCually  received      slightly  higher  grades 'Chan  t)ie  upper-middle  class 
ciiildrcn.     The  SES  differences  ranged  f rnm  a  low  of  .2  SB's  in'Brazil' 
' trr  .(j  to  .'S^tn"'7Wpan  :  ^Tii go s  la vTa"  wa^'lTi gTi es t  oF'Teco n'd'Ti i gFes't'Tn"  tTie" 
si/c-of  Che/socioeconomic  difference  in  CPA  m  Stage  I  and  Scage  III 
(.6,    .7),  K 


A  comparison  of  che  relative  socloeconon^i c  differences   in  li»ei^e 
fu.ir  '-I'^a-.urcs  in  the  differi->nt  ccuntr^s   is  instructive.     A  brief  sum- 
mar/  of  eacn  research  station'%  p/ittern  follows.  ^      *  ^ 

^  ,    Brazil:     A  very  small-  socloeconontc  difference  in  Aptitude  (.4, 

.4)  wa->  ;narched  bv  sm.^11  differences  in  MaChomaflcs  Achl  ev^'T^ten  t  ( .  2  , 
.2)  and  in  Kc-adm^:  Achievenent  iri  Stag-t*  I  (.4).,  although  there  was  a 
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large  difference  in  Stage  III  in  Reading  (.S).     Brazil  haH^the  lowest", 
difference  of  all  countries  in  CPA.     This  even  amounted  to  a  small 
reversal  Bf  the  two  social  class  groups  in  Stage  III  (-.2). 

The  Brazilian  investigators  -report  that  the  near-equality  of 
these  socioeconomically  diverse  ^oups  is  probably  due  to  two 
factors.     First,  Vhile  the  schoo^  attended  by  upper-middle  class 
student^  are  better  s^ffed'and  equipped,  there  is  no  selection  of 
the  students  on  grounds  of  aptitude.     The  schools  attended  by  the 
worWing  class,  however,  are'more  Selective.     In  part,  t^he  more  able, 
<5resp»nsive  students  are  admitted  and  retained;  and,  in  part*  such 
students  are  more  likely  to  st»ay  in  school,  especially  by  age  fourteen. 

A  second  factor*  arises  from  staff  observations  during  the  testing. 
They  found  the 'working-class  students  took  it  more  positively  ^nd 
seriously  than  many  of  the  uj>per-middle  class  youths  who  tend  to  be 

•more  cynical  and  ptut  less  value  on^-^sehooling,   in  general.     For  one 
thing*  having  more  enriched  e^^periences ,  th"?^^gher  status  youth  see 

^ar  Tess  need  for  schooling,  in  the  staff's  ^perience.     These  two 
factors  have  an  additive  effect,  tending  to  equal ize^c;cores  across  the 
social  strata  on  both  aptitude  and  achiev^TTient  measures. 

Mexico:     A  very  large  difference  in  Raven  Aptitude  scqres  (.8,  .8) 
was  matched  by  a  very  large  difference  in  Mathematics  Achievement 

1."^,  "t+re  second  htghest  difference  in  Reading  Achievement  (.8,--  

.3)  and  a  difference  in  Grade  Point  Average  that  ranged  from  a  rather 
small  size  (.4)   in  Stage  I  to  t!ie  very  highest  difference  (.8)  in 
Stage  III.     Thus,  the  children  of  Mexico  City  started  out  with  a  very 
, large  socioeconomic  difference  in  Aptitude  and  the  schools  maintained 
•this  difference  in  their  performance  on  achievement  tests.     The  GPA 
assigned  by  teachers  appears  to  be  proportionate  to  t^e  large  difference 
in  Aptij^de  and  Achievement.     Nonetheless,  the  educational  system  did 
nothing  to  reduce  the  extremely  large  difference  in  either  aptitude 
or  perfo^n^nce  of  the  cliildren  in  t^hese  twp  different  socioeconomic 
levels.  f  * 

England:     A  moderate  difference  in  Aptitude  (.5,   ,5)  was  matched 
by  a  slightly  larger  difference  in  Mathenratics  Achievement  (.'6, .6), 
Reading  (.6,   .7)  and  GPA  (.6,   .5).     The  achievement  differences  wete  , 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  Aptitude  differenceV   The  SES  difference 
in  GPA  asbl^iied  by  ieaelAeis-"ai:Bcr"coiiebpo»ded  to  ihgNachievemtinr~^1:f^"  > 
ference.     Teacher  grades  seemed  to  be  unbiased  by  nonecad^mic  con- 
siderations.    However,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  countries,  it  is 
evide^it  that  the  schools  in  Lond6n  did  not  reduce  the  differences  -in 
performance  that  the  initial  SES  Aptitude  differences  were  likely  to 
'produce.     .They  did  not  equalize  the  performance  of  children  from'  the 
two  socioeconomic  levels. 
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Germany:     A  moderate -difference  in  AptitudeT^^i^was  matched  J>y 
one  of  the  internationally  smallest  differences  in  Reading  Achievemeot 
(.5).     The  difference  in  Mathematics  Achievement  was  even  spialler  ^) 
and  there  was  almost  no  difference  in  CPA.    These  schools  reduced  tlie  ^ 
sacioeconomic  differences  ;?n  Achievement,  especially  in  Mathematics 
apd  in  GPA,  considerably  below  the  size  that  would  b^  expected  from 
Aptitude,  if  it  were  allowed  to  operate  uncorrected.     The  teachers 
appeared  to  be  leaning  over  backwards  to  equalize  the  effects  of  school- 
ing for  the  two  different  social  levels.     (This  effect  was  not  so 
'evident  in  the  area  of  ^Reading;  but  there  was  ^^--curious  lack, of  coj-^  , 
respondenCe  between  Reading  Achievement  and  ctie  other  meaisur^^s  of 
academic  performance  which  was  unique  to  West^ermany . ) 

Itai'y^  A  moderate  difference  inrRaven  Aptitude-  scores  (.4,  .4) 
was  matched  by  a  similarly  moderate  dif^erelice  in  Mathematics  Achieve- 
ment (.4,  \4),  a  moderate  to  large  differencji^  in  Reacipg  Achievement 
(.4,   .8)  and  a  moder^^  CPA  difference  (.4,^  .6),     The  achievement  levels 
^of  the  two  social  clas^ groups  in  Milan  ^iffered  about  ^s  much  as  one 
would  expect  from  Ithe  Aptitude  difference.     The  GPA  difference  was  * 
about  of  the  same  order,  indicatirfg  that  teachers  were  not  biased  in 
a'ssigning  ^grades.    1\s  in  most  oJf,  the  countrie%,  it  is  clear  that  thfe ' 
schools  ^id  not  equalize  the  performance  skills  of  the  two  socioeccmomic 
leyels .  ^  ^  &       »  ' 

Yugoslavia r    Yugoslavia  was  tied' witH  ffrazll Tor'Tiaving TFe"  ^ 
smallest  socioeconomic  difference  in  Ap.titude  (.2,   A).     TRe  differ- 
ences^'in  the  actual  achievement  scores  were  somewhat  larger  bftt  still 
among  the  smaller  ones,  internationally.     The  difference  in  Math 
Achievenent  was  ^\  SD's,  and  in  Reading  from  .4  to  .5  SD's.     There  was, 
however,  a  large  social  class  difference  in  Grade  Point  A^e^agei  Some- 
thing in  the  functioning  of  the  society  of  Ljubljana  helped  the  tvo      ,  ; 
socioeconomic  groups  start  out  nearly  equal  in  Aptitude  and  -stay 
reasonaWy  close  in  academic  achievement.     The  large  difference  in  ^tbe  ^ 
average  "GpA  of  the  two  gropps,  however,^  is  C9ns idetab.ly  greater  thfii 
the  'differences  in  either  Aptitude  or  Achievement/could  explain.     It  > 
appears  that  the  teachers  tended  to  gra<5e  working-class  children  more 
sseverely  than  middle-class  children,  on" some 'grounds  which  were  differ- 
ent  from  academic  achievement,  alone,    •  .     *  * 

.Chicago:   _  By_  far  _.th^ largest  socioeconomic  difference  i'ti  Af)tlt\ide 
scores  occurred  here  (1.0,   •8).     Achievementr  t^st  data  were  available^  ^ 
only  in  Stage  I.     They  showed  a  more  moderate  difference  in  both 'Mathe- 
matics and  Reading  '(.'6,   .6).    The*  smallest  difference  of  Sill  was  ii\ 
'Grade  Point  Avasage,  which  was  .5  in  Stage  I  and  only  .1  in' Stage  III. 
In  the  Chicago  area,  the  two  socLoeconoralc  groups^  started  out  far  apart 
in  Aptitude  scores  /  were  ^sot^hat  clo^r  together  tn  Achievement,  and 
tended  to  be  given  quite  sirtrlar  J^adJp  by  teachers.     Since  the  two  ^ 
groups  were  from  two  separate  condmurTfcies ,  the  relative -similar ity  In  GPA 
may  part^ially  be  due  to  different  levels  of*  e^v^^tat ion'.  Nonetheless, 
the  schooHng  of  t.hese  children  did  appear  tp  equalize  their  achievement 
somewhat considering  the  Very  large  differences  .in  their  Aptitude  scoffs 
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Austin;       There  was  a  fairly  larfe  diflfcrtTJC-j  in  AptiCidc^  b"^u'0'--n  % 

the^tv;o  socioeconomic  groaps  (.6,    .6),  a  var  iabK^*  di  f  f  t  renct-  in  i  Ik 

tvo  staj^cs  in  Mat^jenat  ic Aciliuvcrnent   (.8,    .4),  an  ev^  n  lar^^-.-r  dif- 

ferertct'  in  Rc-ad  i  T)g^  ( .  8  ,   .If  avd  a  fairly  large     i  fforence     , 'S ,    .6)  in 

GPA.     Thn|»,  the  two  soc  ioecononi  c  groups  started  off  quire   far  ajunrt 

in  s  Aptitude  and  stayed  that  way  in  their  academic  achieveir.- -^t, 

particularlv  in  Ruadi  ng .  '^Toachtrs  appeared  t^  grad^^  fairl   /  in  the 

sense  that  the  SES  difference  iti  GP.\  was  t>ie  sa^.i   or  slightlv  1.,-^^  than 

the  .dif ference  in.  Ach ievenent  or  Aptitude      Clever t ii 1  cs s ,   iz  is  clt^r 

^that  schooling,  in  Au«^tin  not  only  did.  nut  equaliz'c  C4^  pt-rfor^ancv  Wkills 

.of  t*he  cbild^ren  of  the  tvo  soc  ioecono:-ic  levels;  \i  actual:/  tended  to 

^      magnify  the  difference  a  little  beyond  what  would'  be -ex;:'ec:-:d  f  ro  i  the 

'initial  difference  in  Aptitude.^  *  ^ 

» 

Japant   'The  tw3  social  clasb  groups  in  Tokyo  shoved -a  -.oderate  * 
difference  ih  Aptiti^^de  i,f),    .  3> ,   an  even  largt^r  difference   in  Ma  the - 
matio^  Achievt^t-nt   (.6,  -9^,  Amd  the  largest  international  difference 

-  .^^^         Rv^ading  Acr.ieVt^Tp.ent/        0,    .9)   and  In  gP.^  (.6.    .8>.     While  the 

Ttwo. -social   cla=;s  groups  had/moderately  different  aptitude  l^vel^,  th^^ir 

%     d  i*f  f  fcffencc  -   in  ^ch  i  cve^nent  v^ere  even  more  proiioun-cecl ,  eS'^cciallv 

Readinr. ,     Th^-  teacher-. 'appeared  to  grade  fairly,   in  tne  sfer.=,e  tkiat  tlie 

social  class  discrepancy  in  GPA  was  of  the  saT»e  or  le^s  magsr. itude  a- 

ttie  di'fiercnce  in  standardized  ach.ieveraent  scores.     Ar  the  ^ane  tint,  ^   .  " 

it  anp»^ars  that  tfiC  schoo5s  of^  Tokyo  tended  to  accentuact?  t:.e  social 

cla^s  d  i  f  f-rrenc<;s  -c_-o»*^4era^l-y-T — b<-\vond  what  ,  the  in 1 1  ial*  d  i : :  ert-nces 

in  dptituf!e  wt^uld  tend  to  produce. 

Behavior  Rating  Sc^le^  '  •  ^ 

^  - —   ^  ^ 

Thcr-  wa^  a  predominant  trend  for  the  niddl e-cla^s  ch.Idren  to 
have  hij',^t--r  rrutitat  ion  scores  on  all  scales,   in  nost  countries,   in    ^  f 
*        bot^^  stage's.    Wiis  S'^'S^d  if  f  i^rence  was  grcat.-st"  in  Italy,  Y^^oslavin, 
and^fapar.   in  Sragt.*!!!.     Trie  trend  was  opposite  to  tr^is^   rz^'Tver,  in 
Brazil  and  Ertglaoi!   in  Stage  I;  again   in  Brazil,  and 'c  spec:  all\*  in 
Mexico   in  Sta,^,e  III.     In  these  three  countri^^.,   the  ^orkiTit;-e]ass 
children  t-xcelled  the  niddlu- class  children  on  ran/  ur  all   ^cales.  * 

Nc»  significant   interaction^  of -SBS  x  SKX  were  o^^erv^-^',  with  one 
exception.'  '  Tf)e  scale  on  self-assertion  showed  t^lfe  bo'/s  ev-n  higher  than 
tfjt:  girls  at  \he  working-class  level  children  oii^  nanv  or  all  scales.  • 

•  ihese  finu^gs  in  Sj'^age  III  quite  closely  paralleled't  e  findings  '  ^ 

in- Stage   I,  where  the  reputation  of'th^?  upper-r^iddle  cla^-  children 
exi  eidt'd  t'-it  of  tht   working-class  children  an  all   it-^n^  except   the  one 
'for, coping  with  anx i etv  ^nd •  the  one  for  dca^ling  with  c^gere^-lon,  where 
no  sv^tenatic  d  i  f  f  erences  jax^re  otber'/ed.     There  were  no  B.  ravior  Rating 
Sralrs'»jn  Sta^t^  1  which  sho-w-d  interaction  eff-^-cts  for  SFS'^/  SllV. 
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So:iL»  In»)l  icnt  ion-. 


Ct^a^^ide-ring  tb.e  lafr<;;c  ST.S  differences  in  aprltiidr  and  achipv.- 
n-nt  /  c-vcr:.  where  except  Brazil,  and  eonsid^ing  t  he  si^^n  i  f  i  cant  re- 
lationship of  ct>ping  skill?,  and  attitudes  to  achievement   in  all 

'   countri^s^  at  first  glance  it  mi-ht  seem  surprising  that  the  co^ir? 
aud  atri.r'ude  mea-^ures  did  not  sho's'  nore  substantial  ST.S  difference-. 
The  one  strong  sj^:;n  of  t)i#s  kind  was-ti)e  greater  degree  of  def^'nsi\t 
'behavior  reported  by  the  working-class  students'  in  six  of  th-  eie. 

^sates*,  on  t!»e  St.n;c  I'Soci'al  Attitudes  Inventor/.  »  ^ 


.1 


Th.e\not  Ivat  ion  patter;:.*  shown  in  the  'OccuV^'it  jonal  V^alues  are 
nore^in  ReCpin^  v:th  trie  expected  correlate^  of  a^-i^ ever'ent  .  The 
greater  middie-clasj^  liking  for  independence  and  .hanagerial  \^o\scr 
'thaf  translates   into''active  coping  skills,  shoul-d^  logica  1  ly  . produce 
higher  achievcnenf,  than  the  lower  class  concern  for  security. 


rer-iaps  the  cii  ief"  reason  for  the:  appa7;'.-nt  incongrui  tv ,  /noweve  i 
t^it.  given  the  >;rcac  diffe.rence  in  ^^ntcr^ng  altitude,   it  nii;hc^ 


-.ell  cak.'  i).  r.^ac  dif  fertrnc.'s  in  copl^^^^KiU  and  highl-  rr.ot  iva  teo»  rorf 
|6r  uatvki  n^-cla^s  youtii  to  tqual   t  he  ach  i  ev^nenr  of   the  upper-middle 
clas^  \outh.     It  nay  be   noted  that   it   is  in  preeisel;.   the  one  ^^cc  -..here 
th.e  aptitude  difference  uas  smallest;  Sao  Pauib,*that  tlie  differer^res  in 
achleven^ent  were  aIs,o  smallest. 

^  -  C 

'  The  onl,'  wp  '  to  test   this  kind  of  expl  an^> 'i       \i  r»    >4^asiire  the 
e:f-.ct  ,  of  t-nter  iriK-levf'l  coping  skills,  attitudes  and  motiN^jj^n  on 
rost->'^ar  or  i^os- 1 --^ciico  1  ach  i  evc-nent  ,   correcting  f6r  students'  entering 
K-vel^  of  aptitude  and,  a  e  h  i  tiVemen  t  as   is  currently  being  done^in  th^- 
T.-ach^n^-i. taming  Interattton  Sttidy  ,(Peck-,  1977).  ^ 
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ETHNIC  DIFFERENCES  ^IN  THE  1965  AUSTIN  SAMPLE 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

THE  ANGLO  PATTERN:  COMBINED  CORRELATIONAL  AND  ANOVA  FINDINGS 

At  ten  years;  a  consistent  pattern  of  rather  substantial  c^relation 
was  observable  among  the  Raven  Aptitude  test,  the  Mathematics  Achieve- 
meat  test,  the  Reading  Achievement  test.  Grade  Point  Average  and  Peer 
Ratings  (BRS) .    The  Raven,  an  e*stimate  of  "I.Q."  or  ihtellectuai 
aptitude,,  did  "predict"  performance  as  measured  by  tests^^y  teachers 
and  by  classmates.    At  fourteen*,  the  correlat^ions  among  the  Raven,  the 
Achievement  tests  and-  teacher  grades  were  substantially  higher  at  a 
number  of  points.  'Peer  ratings  on  Task  Achievement  still  agreed  with 
teacher  grades,  agreed  more  weakly  with  the  achievement  t^ts,  but  no 
longer  correlated  with  the  Raven  score. 

At  both  the  etementpry  and  high  school  levels,  both  students  and 
teachers  had  a  farrly  clear,  consistent  and  objectively  accurate  picture 
of  the  performance  levels  of  different  children.    This  consensus  was 
scarce,Ly  perfect'.    The  highest  correlation  was  ,62:.«d  the  corr^ations 
ortvGFA  and  HaveVwith  Mathematics  Achievement  ^>j^re^  is  Low  as  .2^  and ""28 
The  cross-validation  of  the  different  a#sessrSbnt5  was  strorige'n  for  the 
Anglos,  though,  than  for  the  ^texican  Americans  and  far  stronger  than 
4ot  the  Black  children.    *   .    '  ^ 

It  seems  no  accident  that  the  Anglos  exceeded  the  Mexican  Americans 
and  far  exceeded  the  Blacks  in  both  the  ^ t i t u<J*t*iand  Achievetnient  tests. 
The  Anglos  even  ^excelled  on  GPA,  despite  the  fact  that  these  ethnic 
populations  were  largely  Segregated  from  on6»*another  in  the^  schools 
where  they  were  located  in -1^965,  and  also  despite  the  fact  that  their 
CPA's  yere  not  as  much  higher  than  the  other  ethnic  groups'  as  their 
Raven  and  Achievement  test  scores.    The  teachers  of  these  Anglo  chil- 
dren  tended  to  appraise  them  more  accurately,  even  if  somewhat  more 
strictly,  using  much  fihe  same  criteria  as  the  children^  themselves, 
used  in  judging  feach/other.    In  such  an  atmosphere  of  relative  agree- 
ment on  the  criteria! of  performance,  reasonable  accuracy  in  discrimi- 
nating good  from  pqor  performers,  and  reasonable  fairness  in  grading,, 
it  would-  be  natural  for  these  Anglo  children  to  have  better  morale,  tcX 
have  a  clearer  picture  of  what  to  expect,  and  thusNfl^learn  more  .Ny 
efficiently  than  the  Black  or  Mexican  American  children, 

IJhatever  the"errec^^f  the  diff ei^nceTT^n  "Sprt itude"  "i^nd  t^TS^en 
test,  like  any  other  "Aptitude"  test  is  a  performance  measure,  strongly 
influenced"  by  previous  intellectual  stimulation,  previous  learning, 
motivation,  and  freedom  from  excessive  test  anxiety),  the  superiority 
of  the  Anglos'  performance  must  have  been  appreciably  enhanced  by  the  - 
^greati^T'degree  of  perceptivene'ss  Ind  discriminating  judgment  demon- 
strated by  ^their  teachers-.  *  Cx*^   — 


r 
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•th.  in  f"A  '^'^^l'^""'-  ^^^n         did  much  l«ss'„ell  on 

the.Aptitude  and  Achievenfent  tests  than  their  mJper-middle' class  Anglo- 
counterparts.  Their  relative  def ic iencjr^was  'a^ut  .4  SB's  at  'ten  years 
tT./,      ^  fourteen  years  on  the  Raven;  -  altuo'st;  .9  SB's  on  Math  and 

Reading  Achievement  at  both  ages.     Even  though  the  children  of  different 
SES  levels  were  mostly  in  different  schools  at  the  age 'of  ten,  elemen- 
tary teachers  gave  higher  grades  to  the  upper-middle-  class  children, 
by  about   .6  SB's.    In  high  school,  the  GPA  difference  was  almost  as 
large.  <Peck.  el  al. .Vol. It, '19723)  Since  the  correlational  consensus 
amonfe  tests    teacher-grades  and  peer  ratings  w^s  just  ^out  the  same  fbr' 
the  upper-middle  and  working-class  children,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
the  social  status  difference  in  Anglo  grades,  was  a  reflection  of  actual 
ditterenc^es  m  academic  performance. 

Compared  .to  t^he  total  school .  pop^lat  ion,  the  performance  of  these 
children  of  the  skilled  working  class  yas  quit^  mediocre,  on  the, 
•  average.    Theife  was  a  wide  range,  stiU.  within  the  group  and  scLol  ' 
performance  was  meaningfull,..  related  to  d if f erences  '  in  values,  coping 
ability  and  self-perception.'  ■  \ 

•     -Curiously,  the  Anglo  chUdren,  as  a  group',  „ere  much  Uss  realistic 
in  their  less-consc.iously.4projected  self-pbrtrayals  (Reality/Fantasy 
score;  than  the  other  ethnic  groups'.    Conversely,  the  frank  self -rating 
of  achievement  f licited  by  the  Behavior  Rating  scales  found  them  more 
conservat  ive  than  the  Blacks  or  Mexican  Amer icans"  when  they  were  con- 
sciously describing  theiV  own  academic  performance.     Since  thfe  Reality/ 
Fantasy  .B.iscrepanfcy  score  measured  the  discrepancy  between 'ac  tual  per- 
form^ce  and  the  projective  self -descript ion.  it  probably*is  a  better 
est  iqjate  of- realism  ir^  self^appraisal .  ^By  this  standard,  the  Anglo 
working-class  chiWren  were  more  unrealistically  seLf -satisfied  with 
their  school  performance  than  either  their  middle-class  counterparts  or 
the  Black  or  Mexican  American  children.    -Non^e  the  less ,   those  Anjo, 
working-class  children  who  were  better  readers  tended  to  rat*  themse.lves 
>as  bet terr  achievers  in  school;  and,  considering  'the  ^gbstahtial  corre- 
lation of.  GPA  with  Re.ality/Fantasy;   th^  were  mofe  realistic  in  assess-'  . 
ing  the  if  own  per  forjnance  .  * 

The  Anglos  scored  highest,  of  the  three  ethnic  groups  for  their  ' 
interest  in  Independence;  but.  they  also  scored  highest'. in  tUir  %oncef n 
tor  job  Security  and  pleasant  Associates.   iThey  gave  relatively  low 
weight  to  the  chance  tt).  be  Creative  or  the  chance  to  earn  high^  Prestige 
fhelr  Extrinsic  career  values  score  was  highest  of  the  three  groups.  • 
in  short,  thex  wanted  safe,  pleasant  jobs  wifh  a  jchance  to  dd  things 
their  own  way;  but  they  showed  ^ittle ^ambit idn  to  g«  ahead  in  life  apd  •  ' 
OOG  much  intrinsic  Interest. in  any  line  of  work  for  its  owfl  sake. 

Wii:hin  the  'Anglo  group,  ten-year-oj^is  who  stood  closest  to  the  'group 
value-profile  in  seeking  Security,  Independence,  and  pleasant  Associates 
tended  to  perform  better  on  the  Reading  Achievement  .measure .    The  better 
readers  at  ten  also  tended  to  downgrade  Esthetic  careers  or  Following 
their  Fathers'"  occupations. 
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^     The  good  readers  did  not^*  however,  show  a''i>y  more  arabitioa^for  occu- 
pational or  .educational  mobilitfv^Trtian  the,  poor  readers  (unlike  ^the  , 
other  ethnic  groups)."  At, foUtteen  there  was  a  modest  correlation  of 
Educational  Aspiration  with  Reading' Achievement  but  no  more  than  in  the 

'    otheV  ethnic  groups.    The  Anglos' a^t^ally  aspired  to  a  somewhat  more 
,    lower  occupational  level  than*  the « Blacks ;  a  little  higher  than' the 

^Mexican  Airtericans;  but,  compared  with  their  fathers*  occupj^t ional 

leyeli,  they  werfe  least  ambitious  of  the  thre«  ethnic  groups.  Their 

Edjicational  Aspirations,  were  or\  a  par^with  the  Blacks,  a^littl^e  higher 

thin  the  Mexican  Americans.  -  *  , 

•  <  * 

Where  ethnic -differences' occutred  in-  tl>e  Social  Att^'^^es  Inventory, 
*  -  the  Anglos' stood  midway  between  the  Blacks  (high)  and  the  Mexican 

Americans  (low)  c^n  Passive  Coping;  a'nd  lowest  of  all  on  Passive  Defen- '  ♦ 
sive  behavior.    These  standings  appear  to  have  som^  real  nreaning,  sindfe 
within  the  Anglo  group.  Passive  Coping  was  positively  correlated  with  \ 
,  Reading  Achievement  at  ten  years  while,  at  fourteen.  Active  Coping  ' 
correlated  positively  and  Active  De-f  ensiveness  ^  negat  ively    with  Reading. 
.  ^tood  Anglp  readers  at  ten  seemed  to  be  coper^,  but  passive  copers.  By 
foi^rteen,  good  reading  was  ^ssocj.ated  with  Active  Coping  and  negatively 
associated  with  Actively  Defe;>sive  behavior.  • 

Ten-year-olds  who  read  well  tended  tj^  express  positive  feelings  about 
Task  Achievement  bn'the  Sentence  Complet  ion .    'Although  they  tVnded^to 
•  express  slightly  less  positive  ove^rt  attitudes  toward  authority  rela^ 
tionships,  they  actually  jdealt  better  with  autharity ^ than  did  the  poor 
readers  — They  also  tendeS  to  g^t  along  be^tter  with  their  ageraates, 
reacting;  in  an  emotionally ;^neutr^l  rather' than  disturbed  or  negative 
way.    Averaging  across^ all  five  behavior  areas,  they  tended  to  take  a 
mor^  confrc/nting  stance  toward  all  ki^ds  of  problems  .ahd  tio  cope  mor^ 
effectively  with  them.  '  .  i 

\     '  .  :  :  ' 

•    When  the^'tfiree  ethnix  grouj>s  were  compared  for  Attitude  and  Coping 
skills  demonstrated  tfn  the  Sentence  Completion,  the  most  notable  finding 
w^*s  the  lack  of /significant  ethnic  dif  fe.rencts .    tontrary  to  thelar^e' 
differ^^es  in  academit  achieve^nent ,  despite  the  f^t  that  this  instru- 
ment requires  verbally  stated  responses  to  verbally  posed  problems,,  . 
Anglo  children  did  not  exceed  the.Black  or  MaXican  American  children 
_  except  in  a  few  instances.    Since  this  instrument  p©sed  a  rapid  sue- 
•    cession  of  perfectly  real  problems  and  the  answers^  were  scored  for 

adequacy  of  solution,  these  findings  l^ould  seem, to  indicate  that  the- 
^   Black  and  Mexican  American  children  are  not  so  inferior  to  the  Anglo$ 
f  in  theit  ability  to  recognize  or  to  resolve  real-life  problems  as  thiy 
demonstrably  are  in  the  performance  of  academic  taslcs  in  school. 

Indeed,  the  only -variable  on  which  the  Anglos  stood  highest  wa^  their 
AttLtude  toward  Interpersonal  Relations.    They^^lstood  lowest  of  the  t^iree 
'  groups  in  their  expressed  Attitude  toward  Task  >y:hievement .    As  in  dO 
much  of  the  other  rfata  in  the  study,  these  working-class  Anglo  children 
showed  relatively  more  concern  for  pleasant  living  than  for  achievement. 
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Within  the  Anglo  group,'  independent  coping  ability  did  tend '.to. be 
associated  with  better  objective  achievement,  at  both  age  levels. /^At- 
fourtefen',  hJwever,  while  effective  coping  skills  with  relation  to  tasks 
and  authority  were  positively  related  to  achievement,  it  was  also  the 
more  anxious  chij-dr-en  who,  were  the  better  readers. 

The  Story  Completion  instrument  was  systematically  related  to  Read- 
.  Iijg  Achievement  at, age  ten.    b^od  readers  had  higher  scores  oa  the  . 
^  various  coping  skills  in  dealing  with  academic  task  achievement,  with 
problems  of  agem^te  relat ionships ,  with  reparation-anxiety. and  with  ^ 
maternal  authority.    All  of  the* Total  scores  on  the  instrument  were 
positively  .and  signif icancly  correlated  with  Reading  Achievement  at 
ten  years  of  age .  •  '  ^ 

At  fourte^,  the  number  of  signi^f icarjt  correlations  was  c?>h$iderably 
smaller  and  they  occurred  at  different  places.    At  tKis  older  age, 
good  readers  tended  to  be  children  who  dealt  independently  witji  their 
fathers,  handled  aggressive  attacks  constructively,  and  dealt  effective- 
ly with  recreational  problems.    They  were  not  neeessarily  the  children 
,  who  handled  agemate  relationships  confidei$t^ly .or  effectively.    This  is 
not  at  all  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  good  readers  at  tenf  who 
were  primarily  good  at' getting  along  with  mother,  positively  oriented 
toward  academic  tasks,  good  at  interpersonal  relations  and  relatively 
unanxious .  •  '  ~  , 

The  value  system  of  the  teachers  of  these  children  can  be  inferred 
from  the  correlations  between- GPA  and'^the  measures  of  values  and  coping  4 
ability,  in  comparison  with  the  correlations  of  the  same  variables  with 
objective  acl^evement.     As  has' been  noted  above',  teacher  grades  were  ' 
quite  positively  correlated  \Jith  the  objective  measures  of  achievement, 
r^anglng  from  .21  with. Mathematics  at  age  ten,  to  .61  with  Reajii-ng  at  age 
ten.    There  was  actually^ a  higher  positive  correlation /between  teacher 
grades  and  peer  ratings  on  Task  Achievement  than  between  either  of 
these  measures  and  th^ achievement  test  sco*^.  .The  grades' elementary 
teachers  gave  -bore  little'  relationship  t^h^^^jil^     Mathematics  Achieve- 
ment but  a  much  stronger  relationship  tto  the^^ildren' s  Reading  Achieve- 
wHiit  scores.    There  was  practically  no  difference  at  the  Junior  High 
School  l^yel  in  the  correlations  of  Mathematics  and  Reading  with  fcPA. 
Looking' at  the  total  patterrf  of  relationships,  it  appears  that  the 
.AAglo  teachers  of  these  Anglo*children  graded  somewhat  on  the^ degree  • 
of  reading  and  mathematical  skills  the  children  demonstrated,  bur^a  -  ^ 
good  deal  more  on  other,  unspecified  attributes,  probably  haVingTto  dt) 
with  theU  work  hrabits;  their  attitudes  of  respect  for  the  teacher,  and 
their -ability  to  conduct"  thfemselves  positively  but  quietly  with  class-  ' ' 
mates.    The  children,  themselves,  used  many  of  tHe  lame ■ yardsticks  as 
their  Iteachers  in  judging ^^eath  other.    The  children  did  appear  to 
recognize  objective  skill  in  handling  subject  matter  but  they,  n:oo, 
gave  a  greater  weight  to^pthei  criteria  which  included  the  ability  to 
cope  ^positively  and  effectively .  wit;h  interpersonal  relat iojiships ,  with 
authority  and  with  Xn*iety-arousing  situations.  ^ The  particular  areas  ^ 


of  li^ring  that  were  crucially  important  to'the  dhfldren  changed  con- 
siderably from  age  ten  to  age  fourteen.    Coping  with  paternal  authority 
becanfe  more  important  than  coping  with  maternal  authority,  with  in- 
creasing age.    Coping  with  recreational  problems'  assumed  new  sig-,^' 
nificance,  and-  the  abiyity  to"  handle  interpetscmal  aggression  effec- 
^  tively  took' *on' greater/importance  by  fourteen. 

/  ' 

Elementary  teachers  actually  showed  a  slightly  negative  reaction', 
through  their  grading,  to  Anglo  children  who  coped  well-  on  their  own 
initiative,  except  ;where  the  children  were  dealing  effectively  with;^ 
figure^s  of  authority  such  as  the  teachers »  themselves*.     High^  school 
teachers  tended  to  lo6k 'favorably ,  in  their  grading,  at  Anglo  children, 
who  got  along  well  with  theit  classmates  but  who  were  not  -too  strongly 
attracted  to  them,  and  who  showed  generally  positive  attitudes  toward 
'    authority  in  school  .Work.     At  the.  high  school  level,   it  Was  the  pupils 
who. worried  more  and  who  handled  their  anxiety  less  eifectively  who  both 
read  better  "and  got  higher  grades  from  teachers.     Since  the  correlat  i'ons 
of  teacher  grades  wi^th  the  Story  Completion  scores  were  closely  similar 
to  thfe  correlations  of  those  scores  with  objective  achievement/  it  can* 
be  said  that  teachers ^valued  approximately  the  same  cop4ng  abilities 
and  attitudes  in  children  which  *were  conducive4?o  effective  achievement 
ars*  measured  by  the  standardized  Reading  test. 

At  fourteej:!,  the  Junior  High  School  teachers  favored  children  who 
got  along  w^ll  with  maternal  authorities  (like  most  of  the  teachers, 
themselves?),  who  were  positively  task  oriented,  who  got  along  well  with 
.    agemates,  and  who  handled  aggression  ia  a  nonhostile,  ^constructive 
manner.     In  short,  the  .grades  teachers  gave  these  hl&h  school  'students 
reflected  how  well  socialized  the  students  were,  jus^  about  as  much  as 
their  grades  reflected  mastery  of  academic  skills. 

The  one  discd^rdant  note  ift  the  correlates  of  teacher  grades  was  the 
discrepancy  between  the  positive^  value  of  a  phild's  concern  for  inde- 
pendence in  producing  good  objective  achievement,  and 'the  zero  6x  nega- 
tive weight  given  to  this  quality  by  te'achers , '  in  assigning  CPA.    The  ^ 
discrepancy  was  of  small  maghitude  but  it  was  a  systematic  phenomenon 
at^both  the  elementar/  and  the  Junior  High  School ' levels ,  disfavoring* 
independent  children. 

Overall,  while  these  working-clas$  Ai}gio^  children  did  not  do  as  well 
in  s^ool  as  their  middle-class  cpunterpar tfe ,  the^j  were  dealing  with 
teachers  who  showed  a  reasonably  good' degree  of  discriminating  percep-  ^ 
tiveness  in  recognizing  tjie-differential  performance •  of  different  chil- 
dren, and  who  assigned  grades  accordingly'.    The  children  and  tfeeir 
teachers  also  shared  more  .values  in  common,  atvd  to  a  greater  degree,, 
than  was  true  of  either  of  the  other  cethrxic*  grdups  in  their  relation- 
ships with^Cheir  teachers:    The  advantage  the  Anglo  children  {Ibssessed 
in  this  respect  appeared  large  enough  to  account^  for  t^he  size  of  the 
difference -when  their  perforiMnce  on  .either.  Aptitude  or  Achievement  ^. 
tests  was^  compared' with  the  performance  of  Mexican  American  and  Black, 
children.  •  '  * 
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THE  BLACfi  fATTERN:  COMBINED  CORRELATIONAL  AND-ANOVA  FINDINGS 

.At  tt\e  elementary*  school  level,  among  the  Black  children,  -there  was 
no  re^.atiahship' of  Raven' score  ^to  either  Mathematirs  Achi^ivement  or 
GPA  although  there  was  a  modest ^cbrrel^t ion *with  Reading  Achievement. 
Very  unlik^*4Jie  situation  in  the  other  two  ethnic  groups,  the  grades 
'  which  teachers  ^ave  to  the^se  Black  children  bore  no  reiatiojnshi]^  to  the 
^  children^fe  .Apt£tude  scores.    Indeed,  the  chilcfren  themselves  were  far 
more  aqpurat^  judges  of  each  other's  performance  than  were  *the  teachers. 
The  BRS  ratiligs  oft  Task  Achieyetnent  corr^ated  quite  substantially  (.08, 
.44)  with  both  ^t he  Mathematics  and  Reading  Achievement  tests. 

Thes.e  Bl«k  children,  even  tlimi^h  they  did  not  suffer  the  extreme 
dis^dvantagels  of  the  children  from  the  lowest  socid6conomic  levels, 
nonetheless /scored  lower  in  both  the  Raven  and  the  Achievement  tests,  ' 
.7  to  .5  SDjs  lower  thdn  the  Anglos* and  .3'  to  .4  SD's  lower  than  the 
•Mexican^Ameticans .    Such  data  might  suggest  the  conventional,  interpre- 
tation thatf  they  possessed  a  lower  average  lev'el  of  inte}.lectual 
aptitude  anp  therefore  performed  less  well  on  achievement  tests,  Un- 
fortunatel)!  lEor  this  hypothesis,  the  Raven  correlated  not  at  all  with 
llathematici  Achievement  arta  only^  .28  with  Reading  Achievement.  Thus, 
1  there  was  Aot  much  more  than*^random  relationship  between  performance  oq 
the  presuaed  aptitude  measure  and  performance  on  the  achievement  tests. 
./  '*  ,        *        •  • 

' Ap^ evCTi  more  telling  fact' is  th^  complete  absence  of  any  significant 
r^l^tiocllhip  between  Aptitude  and  teacher  grades.    The  Black  teachers-' 
of  the§|t j^Black  children  tended  to  give  them  grades  almost  equal  to  the  * 
grade  a^erag^s  earned  by  Mexican  American  children  from  their  teachers. 
The  discrepancy  aibong  the  ethnic  .groups  on  GPA  was  'far  .smaller  than  tjie 
discre|)ancy 'on  the  mea^ur^s  of  Aptitude  and  Achievement.    The  Black  * 
te'ache^rs  ^seemed  to  have  graded  lerfiently  but  ytith  Jyractically  no  rela-' 
'tionShip  to  the  demonstrated  academic  compe^tence  of  different  Black 
children.     In  short,  the  element^y  teachers' had  no  clear,  accurate 
picture  whatever  of  the  differences  in„ performance  of  different  chil- 
\  dren,  although  the  children,  themselve^  made  these  distincticms  quite 
accurately '  •  .  ^ 

At  the  Junior  High  School  le\^l  the  judgment  of  the  teachers  was 
somewhat  more  in  li;td  with  the  tested  perf prmance-alulity  of  the  chil- 
dren, although  at  a  lower  level  than  was  true  with  either  of  the  other 
^thnic  groups.    Achievement  scores  correlated^  substantially  with  the  V. 
Raven  score.    The  Raven  correlated  modestly  (.23),  with. GPA  assigned  by 
teachers  though,  again,  to  a  lesser  degree  than  was  true  for  either  of 
the  other  ethnic  groups.-  On  the  other  hand,  the  BRS  peer  ratings  no  ^ 
longej: ^correlated  with'  the  ojbjective  measures  of  achievement  at  the 
Junior  High  School^level  although  they  did  correlate  modestly  witti  GPA 
(^gaiti,  lesis  than  was  true  in  the  other  etVinic  groups).    By  fourteen, 
these  Black  children  apparently  had  learned  to  evaluate  one  another  by 
criteria  t'hat  were  considerably  different  from' the  criteria  Implicit 
In  Standardized  Aptitude  or  Achievement  tests.    Even  at  ten,  thei'r  peer 
evaluations  of  each  other's  ability  to  cope  with  Anxiety  or  to  be 
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Self  •As.sertive  operated  *  along  different  scales  of  judgment  than  their 
teachers  used.    Operat ioj^al ly<,  they  ''think  differently"  or ''judge  dif- 
ferently, thai*  .tedcher^  or  than  thei^^^xican  American  or  Anglo  age- 
mates.     Speaking  direct ly.  from  the  empirical  evidence  in  Tables  2  and 
4,   it  appears* that  the  Black* children  demonstrate  a  culturally  distinct' 
system  of  ideas  and  values  for  judging  one  another  --  a  system  which 
differs  srt^stantial ly  from  the  value-yardsticks  that  their  own  Black 
teachers*  lie  Id  and  which  alsq  differs 'prom  the  yardsticks  vised  by  Mexi9an 
American  or  Angl^Bfctldren .     Iri  such  circumstances,  frequent  misilmie  j^*- 
standings  or.  faille  to  communicate  accurately  seem  very  likely  to 
happen  betvl^e^^n  Slack  children  and  their  teachers.    They  u^.the  same  • 
words  but  not  with  the  same  meani-ngs,  or  not  with  the  same  ^implicit 
value  loadingjs.  *  It  i5  as  if,   in  trying  to  see  eye-to-eye^they  fre- 
quent lyi^ook  to  left  or  right  of  each  other  apd  do  not  establish  eye-  • 
to-eye  contact  --  that  is,  mind-to-mind  contact. 

Further  evidence  pointing  ih^the  same  direction  is  summarized  in 
Tables  5  and  6.    There  were  strong,  systematic  discrepancies  between 
the  relationship^  of  the  achievement  tests  to. child  values  and  coping 
ski'lls,  on  the^one  hand,  and  the  pattern  of  correlations  of  teachfr- 
assigned  GPA  with  values  )and,  coping  skills,  on  the  other  hand.     In  fact, 
at  the  elementary  school  level,  children's  self-ratings  on  Task  Achieve- 
menrt  skill  on  the  BRS  were  correlated  somewhat  more  highly  with  objjec- 
D'ively  measured  Reading  Achievement  than  were  feacher  grades.    At 'the 
same  tirae,  the  Reality/fantasy  Discrepancy  scor^  barely*  apjJroached  sig- 
nificant correlation  with  Reading  Achievement  at  this  age  level.  There 
may  have  been  some  wishful  thinking  whicfa  reduced  this  correlation, 
reflected  in  the  fact -that  thes€  Black  ten-yeaj-olds  rated  themselves 
hig4ier  th^n  did  either  of 'the  Other  two  ethnic  groups  on  Academic  and 
Nonacademic  Task  Achievement,  on  the  ability  to  handle  Interpersonal 
Relations,  and. on  the  ability- to  hapdle  Aggression.    Whether  it  should 
be  more  properly^  called  wishful  thinking  or  optimism,  these, high  self- 
ratings, did  not  project  a  picture  of  depressed  confidence  or  morale. 

_    By  fourteen,  neither  self-rating  nor  Peer  BRS  rating  on  Task  Achieve- 
ment Correlated  with  Reading  Achievement  while  the  teacher-assigned  GPA 
did  correlate  modestly  with'^eacfing ,  as*did  the  Raven  Aptitude  score. 
Thus,  at  fhis  age  levei,i.th€  teachers  afppeared  to'have  been  somewhat 
more  realistic  than  the  children, • themselves,  although  their  grades  vere 
much  less  strongly  correlated,  with  the  academic  perf(5cmance  measures 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo'  or  Ifexican  American  children  at  the 
Junior  High  School  level.  ^ 

'On  the ^Occupational  Values  instrument  the  Black  children  as  a  whole 
st'ood  highest  of  the  three  ethnic  groups  in  their  concern  for  a  chance 
to  be  CreatiJIfe  and  to  win  high  Prestige.    They  were  intermediate  between 
th^  Anglo  and^xican  American  groups  In^their  concern  for  Independence. 
They  gave  relatively  l^ss  weight  thtin  *the  other  two  groups  to  job 

Security  or  pleasant  Associates  at  work. 

I  f  ,  ^  ' 
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At  both  ages,  there  were  meaningful  ^tterns  of  correlation  between 
certain  career  values"  and  I^eadirtg  Achievement.    At  ten,  the  desire  for 
Prestige  and  Security  were  posit ively  related  to  achieveifJent  wh^ll^ 
conce^rn  for  diverting  Variety  waTJ^egatively  related  .    At  fourteen, *  the 
^  good  readers  were  more  Altruistic,  more  interested  ih  Self -Satisfaction 
and  Creativity,  and  showed  less  than  average  interest  in  making  money 
or  Following  their  Fathers*  occupations/  At  both  age  levelfe,  the  value* 
pattertis  associated  with  ReadLng  Achievement  were  considerably  different, 
at  most  points,  from  the  values  associated  with  achievement  in  the  oCher 
two  ethnic .gfoups . 

*  •  * 

*  *    *     -  ^  * 

"At  neither  age  le\^l  did  the  teachers  assign  grades  In  a  way  that" 
corresponded  to  the  way  the  children'^  ej^pressed  values  correlated  with 
objectively  measured  achievement,*  The  absence  of  dorrelations  between' 
teacher' ^>erpeptioiis  and  child-reported  values,  contrasted  with  the  fact 
thaoa  n\^b€x  of  these  values  were  related  to  actual  p^rf oij-mance , 
strongly  suggests  that  the  teachers  did  not  understand  the  Black. children 
and  -that'they  failed  to  'see  or'  to  appreciate'  the  ki<ids  of  wotivaf  ions 
which  were  actually  operating  to  produce  gpc5d  academic  fJfer f ormance ,  at 
least  as  represented  by ^the  Reading  Achievement  tests.     Exactly  thV  same  ' 
can  be  said  of  these  striking  contrasts '.in  correlation  between  Reading 
Achi^vemfent  and  the  children's  aspir  ationsy  on  tHe  one  hand,  and  between,* 
^  these  aspirations  and  teacher -ass igned  iJttC,  on  the  other  hand.    At  toth 
age  levels,  children^ith  higher  occupational  and  educationa-1  aspira- 
tions,scored  better^  on  the  Pleading  Achievement  test.  .The  teachers, 
however,  did  'not  assign  grades  in  any  way  that  .related  to  the  aspiration 
levels  of  the  children.'    TKis  was  in  sharp^  contrast  to  the  way  the 
teachers  ^of  Anglo  and  Mexican  Ameritan  children  gave  higher„.grad^BS  to 
those* children  who  expressed  higher  aspirations.    Again,  it*is  almost 
as  though  the  Black  teachers, of  these  Black  children  were  blind  to  the 
real  differences  among  the^  children,  in  a  degree  of  ambit  ion  and  aspira- 
tion, even  where  Educational  aspiration  was  concerned,  • 

The  teachers  could  scarcely  have  used  the  excuse  that  the  children 
were  ''unambitious,'*  for  on  all  measures  of  as'pirat;on  the  Black  children 
scored  highest  of  the  three  ethnic  groups.'    Th^y  aspired  to  the  bighest 
level  of  occupational  status,  relative'  to^the  Anglo  and  Mexican  American 
children;  they  stpted  a  somewhat  higher  expectation;  they  equaled  the 
Anglo  group  in  their  aspiratio;i  for  amount  of  education;  and  they  showed 
tbe  greatest  degree  of  ambition  to  rise  above,  their -^fathers '   Ifevels  of  * 
occupational  status.     It  might  be  argued  that 'their  'ambitions  were^  un- 
realistically  high,  for  the  mean  Iwel  of  education  they  aspired  to,^  as**  . 
a  group,  included  at  least  some  college .    The  occupatioiftal  level  they 
expected  to  reach  was  just  at  the  lower-middle  clas^K^vel,-  however,  a  • 
substantial  but  not  unreachable  distance  above  their  fathets'  present 
occupational  levels  in  the  sRiUed-working  class.    While  their  Educa^ 
tional>  Aspirations  probably  were  unrealistic,  insofar  as  their  academic 
perfor^nce  level  was  so  much  below  the  average  of  the  total* American  /  ' 
school  population,  their  occupational  ambitions  did 'not  seem  to  be  4p 
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unrfeachably  high,  even  "if  the  whole  group  "could  not  be  expected  16  move 
up- quite  as  far  as .  their  wishes  would  take  them.    In  any  case,,  the' more 
^Ambitious  childirerfyere  apt  'tq  be  thdse^who  were  alreidy  doing  better 
in  schpol,  as  measured  by  objective  achievement,  although  not  33 
measured  by  teachex;  graSTes ,    •  ,   '  '    ,  '  *  /*  ^ 

'  '  '  "   .  * 

Taking^both  ag$  levels  togethpr,  the  Black  children  Qutscored  both  • 
of  the  lother  ethnic  groups  on  Passive  Coping' in  the  Social  Attitudes 
Inventory.    .They  ,w(ere  ,  inteisraedLate  between  the  high  Mexican  ^Americans* 
and  thjB  low  Anglos  on  Passive  Deferfsive  behavior..  Passive  Coping  was  ' 
almost  significantly  related'  to  Reading  Achievemeat  at  ten  .but  Active  . 
Coping  was  eveii  more  correlated*  'At  'fouBteen,  good'i-eaders  were  those 
who  scored  less  than  average  on  Active  Defensive  behavior-*      '  * 
■  .  .  ,  •«  .  . 

The  gr^es  elementary  teachers  assigned  >w6re  spmewhat'  relat^4  to  the 
AciHve  Coping  score        dge  ten.  .At  fourteen,  however*,  ' the  grades, 
teachers  assigned  bore*  no  relationship  to  the  sfor'es  oq  this  self- 
descriptive  measure 'of  coping  style,  ;  '  * 

WhLl|  the  ten-year-olds*  response^* to  the  Sentence  Completion  instru- 
ment showed  very' few  correlations  with  Reading  Achievement,  ttfese -were 
in  the  logically  expectable  direction.^  Stance  and  Coping  Effectiveness 
on  Task  Achievement  items  were  positively  cor  related^  with  actuaj. 
acl^ievement .    Their  teachers,  however,  tended  to  give,  higher  grad'es  to 
children  who  Showed'  poorer  Coping  Effectiveness  in  agemate  relationships 
and  who  expressed  negative  emotion  rather*  than,  responding  <ieutrally  tj^ 
agemate  problems.    Tt  is  almost  as  though  'the  teacher^  were  rewarding  ; 
Black  children  wha*did  not  form  comfortable  relati6nships  with  peets_.  * 
Furthermore,  the  teachers  gave  better,  grades  to  the  children  who  were^ 
more  anxioils,  more  easily  lipset  and  less  able  to  cope  with  anxiety-   "  * 
arousing  situations.     It'may  well  have,  been  true  that  these  more  atlxfous 
children  tended  to  try  to  please  theif-teacher'S;.  a  ALight  *it  of  support 
fpt  this  interpretation,  appe'ared  in  the  h€gatLve  correlation  of  Anxiety 
Coping  witj^  Read'ing  Achievement.    Nonetheless,  this  is  scarcely  an  J 
argument  for    systematically  favoring  worried  children  and  simultaneously 
downgrading  more  confident,  nonanxious  children.       ^  «  ' 

At  fourteen  years*,  -the  contradictions  between  teacher  grades  and  the 
objective  Readings  Achievement  score  as  criteria  of  coping  abilitygrew 
even  more  marked.    While  fourteen-year-old  Black  childrenvwho  gpt  along 
well  with  agemates  tended  to  do  better  on -their  Reading  test,  they 
tended  to  get  poorer  grades  from  teachers*.    Children  who  displayeij  aft 
abflity  to  cope  actively  with  Authority  did  better' on  the  Reading  test 
but  they  did  not  get  Setter  grades  from  teachera.    Instead,  teeafiphers 
tended  to  give  b^itter  grades  to  children  who,  on  the  Sentence  Completion, 
expressed'  a  good  de^l  6f  negative  Affect  toward  Authority.    The  Anxiety 
scores,  whether  for  coping  style  or  affect,  bor^  rto  rela^ortsrftip  to  , 
Reading  Achievement ,  ^yet  teachertf' tended  to  give  better  gr^-e'^  to  chil- 
dren who  were,  more  anxibus  than  average  and  v^o  showed  a  good  dead  of 
negative  feeHng  about  ankiety-arousing  situations,    ueacher '^grades  ; — 


were  unrelated  to  cpping  scores  in  tfee  area  of  Aggression  although  / 
thtse  score?  were  positively  correlated  i>ith  .acftual  Reading  Achieve- 
metit  •  *   '  '  ^  : 

*  •  *  *  . 

(5verall,  the  good  reade¥;s  at,  fourteen  tended  to  take  a  more  confront* 

ing  stance  toward  various  problems  and^  coped  more  effectively  with  themn*^ 

Teachers however ^  tended  to  give  lower  than^ average  grades, to  children 

with  above  average  Coping  Ef f ect ivene^^  scores,  diametrically  opposite 

•tp  the.  relationship,  of  Coping  Effectiveness  with  acti^al  achievement.  " 

Furthermore,  teachers  gave/higher  grades  to  children  who  expressed 

more  negative  affect  than  Average'  and  who  were  less  able  than  average  * 

to  react  to  problems  in  an  emotionally  neutral,  pr'acfical  fashions 

'  • 

Thv»s,  there  were  repeated  contradictions  between  what  teachers 
valued,"  as  "reflected  in  the  grades  they  assigned,  and  the  qualities  that 
^tually  were  related  to  good  achievement.    No  such  systematic  contra- 
dictioris  appeared  in  either  the  Anglo  or  *th^ Mexican  American  groups.  ^ 

The  unique  disadvantage  under  whi^ch  these  Black  Children  labored  ♦ 
seems  all  the  more  unfair  to  them  when  it  is^  observed  ohat  their  mean 
scores  on  the  coping  measuies  in  the  Sentence  Completiron  did*  not  differ 
significantly  from  those  of  the  Anglo  or  Mexican  American  children'^' 
except  in  a  few  instances;  and  even  in  these  few  instances  they  were 
rarely  the  least  effective  of  the  three  groups.    Oh  the  whole,  they 
were  }ust  as  capable  of  acknowledging*  and  dealing  with  problems  in  a  ^ 
constructive  way,  with  positive  feelings,  as  the  Anglo^ children  or  the 
Mexican  American  children.     Indeed,  they  had  the  least  disadvantageous 
.Reality/Fantasy  Discrepancy  score  of  the  three  groups.    Like  the  working 
class  children  in  the  other  two  ethnic  samples,  they  did  show  a  tendency 
to  be  a  little  more  optimistic  in  trheir-' feelf -portrayals  oj  achievement 
than  their  actual  achievement  warranted,  but  they  yere  far  ^less  i>rone 
to  this  kind  of  wishful  thinking  than  t;^he  Ahglqs,  and  a  little  less  prone 
than  the  Mexican  Americans.  . 


Their  Self-image  scores*  showed  that  they  felt  just  as  well  regarded* 
by  their  pafrents  as  did  the  children  in^the  Anglo  or  Mexican  American 
groups/  They  had  the  most  positive  scores  of  the  three  ethnic  samples 
on  their  reported ^Interact ion  with  Parents;  and  their  Interaction  w^th 
Father,  in  particular.         «  ^     "  ,  - 

Thus,   irf^e  Sentence  Completion  data,-  which  bore  a  moderate,  but  con- 
. sistent  relationship  to  achivement  at  fourteen,  in  particular,  the  Black 
children  looked  as  cdpable'of  dealing  with  life  in  the  different  areas 
of  behavior  as  the  Anglo  or  Mexican  American  children,  and  were  even 
slightly  happie^  with  their  family  relationships . 

The  Story  Completion  instrument,  possibly  because  it  requires  much 
roore'extended  verbalization,  did  show  the  Black  children  scoring  sig- 
nificant-ly flower  than  the  Ariglo  or  Mexican  Am^ricaiK,gRlldren  in  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  all  but  one  story.    Furthermore,  they  acored  lower  on 
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troth  Che  coping  style  measures|atid  the  affect  measures*.  Sincfe  therS  ' 
was  a  systematic  pattern  of  substantial  correlations  between  these,  c^p- 
scorll°"\        ""t  ^^^^^^^"^"^        both  ag^  leyels,  their  lower  ^ 

'  nSaMohs  °'  Coping  Effectiveness,  particularly  in  complex 

of  rhM     f  \  ^  those  portrayed  in' the  story  problems.    The  degree 

nfj  °"            measures,  however,  was  nowhere 

JnrVr  H  ^         inferiority  on  the,  sta5.dardized  measures  of  . 

Aptitude  or  Achievement.           ^                             '  . 

■  to  IV^l  ^''^^  Completion  findings,  teacher  graders  did  not  go  epposite 
'   ^or  M  ""^l^tes  of  Readihg  Achievement  but  there  was  a 

notable  ^b^ence  of  correlations,  on  all  but  two  stories,  beti^eea  GPA  ami 
"r^efaMnn^'f    '  there  was  a  consistent  array  of  positive 

'  5evel!  "^^"^  "^''^  Reading  Achievement,  at  bo?h  age  . 

iHi  i*  f    u  entirel-y  consistent  with  the  paCtern  observed 

tppli        I      °l  /  ^^^^^  teachers  of  these  Black  children 

/rlT    II  f  unclear,  undiscriminatipg  view  of  the'chil-^ 

hPh^-      ?  8"des  they  assigned  bore  little  or  no  relationship  to  the 
^  niHc^nM     ^"f^'^^"  °^  "Pi"8  sl^ill         affect  which  „e;re  actually  sig- 
'iJj        Ju""      '^'^  '°  objectively  measured  performance,  using  the  ^ 
s!tua?fof    ^rT'/'?'        '  criterion.  ,  ThU  was  qaite  .nlike  the  ' 
situation  with.  tl,e  Anglo  or  Mexican  American  students  and  their, teachers 

dreJ"HfJ^"/-'''"^f  P'"f°.^"^"".  as  variously  measured,  the'siack  chil-  • 
'  mIv?/    a"    ."''"^^''^^  achievement  or  the  coping- skilly  of  the  Anglo  or 
fo  ianHl  ""^  '^he  lowest tn  their  abUity 

to  handle  the  standardized  tests  of  Ap^titude  and  Achievement.    On  one 
ot  the  two  main  measures  of  coping  skill,  the  Story  Completion  (and  this 
-  w^s    he  most  positively  correlated  with^ctual  Achievement),  tbrey  showed 

■^lel^n^ati^'^Iff         ^'"^  ^-^''"^^  ^""P^  ^  Engagement  'rnSiaUon 
Imslementation,  Affect  To^e ;  and  Persistence.    They  also  consistently 

stor  es"  1^/5'  'T''  ^""^  Effectiveness  on  all  ' 

plolnl  "^^^  on  these  measures  than  the  middle-class 

Anglos.    They  did  better  on  the  Se^Ttence  Completion,  largely  equal  to 

wl  e  not  ai  :er'?^'  '"'"''^  ^^^^^^  ""^  ^'^^^  -  that'instr  Jnr 

were  not  as  related  to  actual  achievement,  particularly  at  ten  years 

as  was  true  of  the  St^ry  Completion  scores.    The  relative  inferiorit; 
fLinl^y^  behavior  they  displayed  was  not  nearly  as  large  as  the  in-  ' 
leriority  of  their  scores  on  academic  measures,  however. 

■  Their  own^descriptiijn  of  their  coping  style  showed  them  more  prone 
iLrtcan  cM,H  behavior 'than  either  the  Anglo  or  Mexican  ' 
American  children,  and  quite  close  to.  the  Mexican  Americans  in  ex- 
rfl      !  f^^sive  Defensive. rather  than  Actively  Defensive  behavior.:  ' 
nf  2         his^o^y  °f  the  Southern  Bla^,  this  resofe  to  passive  methods 
of  dealing  With  life  is  long-noted.  a#ent  irrly  ,  LerstaSdable .         m4y  , 

•d!i.^nsL^"°"?f    7  '^'^'^  lower  -scores  on  the  Story  £Qmpletic{n  ' 

•dimensions,  all  of  which  give, posit iye  weight  to  an  active,  se^fl  ' 

,flrllnlt  °f  coping  behavior.    The*  tact  that  their  academic  p*r. 

.formaoce  suffers  much  more  than  their  performance  in  dealing  with  bth^r 
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I    kinds  of  practicd|.  problems  in  life  seems  almost  certain  to  be  in- 
f    Tluenced^-at  least  In^this  particular  sample,  by  the  peculiar  dis-  ^ 
advantage  whiph  these  children  suffer  in  the  eyel  of  their  teachers. 
This  sample  was  drawn  just  as  the  century-long  pat tern «of  racial 
»  segregation  in  the  public  Schools  of  Austin,  Texas  was  coming  to  an  Bntl. 
The% circumstances  in  which  these  children  experienced  education  no 
longer  exist  to  anything  like  the  s£tme  deg^ree^    Over  the  past  few  years, 
the  facultie^s  at  both  the  elementary  and  high  school  levels  have  been 
thoroughly, desegregated.    At  the« time  this  researdh  sample  was  drawn, 
'   however,  tljese 'Black  children  had  spent  all  of  their  lives  in  almost 
completely  Black  schools,  with  almost  totally  Black  faculties. 

.  All  of  the  data  from  this  study  display  a  moderate  but  entirely 
consistent  pattern  which 'pould  onl^  work  to  the  detriment  of  these 

^  ^'^    Black  childre^n  in  their  academic  learning.    Some  kind  of  massive  per- 
ceptual barrier,  or  even  distortion,  appears  to' have. separated  the 
teachers  from  the  children.    No  matter  what  the  childreti  actually 
acl^eved  academically,  there  was  not  much  asstyrance  at  aL^  that  thil 
would'  win  them  gpod  grades,  particularly/at  the  elementary  school 
^levei.    The  situation  -was  a  little  bettw  at  the Junior *High  School 
level  but,  even  thei^e,  the  grades  teachers' gave  to  Black  children  were 
far  less  related  to  the](r  performance  than  was  true  for  Anglo  students 
or  for  Mexican  American  students  iiV  other  schools.    Suct\  a  consistent  . 
I^k  of  congruence  between  acCual  performance  and  teacher  evaluatipns 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  rather  strongly  discouraging  impact  on  these 
'  Black  children.    It  was  not  the  children'^  perceptions  of  reality  that 

^  needed  to  be- improved .  -  It  was  their  teachers'  perceptual  accuracy,  i,n 
actually^  seeing  and  acknowledging  which  Black  children  did  and  did  not 
perform,  that  needed  to  be  greitly  improved.    '  ,     '  . 

More  than  Just  perceptual  distortions  were  ^operating,  however.  Tfie 
teachers  who  wei^e  instructing  the  children  at>that  time  had  some 
emotionally  loaded  ways  of  evaluating  child ^behavior  which  could  only  be 
de'trimental  to  academic  learfiing  and  to  the  learning  of  effective;  coping 
skills.    Changing  these  value^  and  preferences  of  the  teachers ^would  be 
far  from  easy«    Nonetheless,  it' seems  even  more  important' to  ameliorate 
these  kinds  of  attitudes  than  simply  to  train  teachers  ^to  observe 
achievement  behavior  more  accurately.'   Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  Black 
teachers  whose- children  were  involved  in  the  study  *had  fai^mdre  inad- 
equate  educations,  themselves,  than  had  ever  been  recognized  or  honestly/ 
presc^n^^^       them.  -  Moreover,  as  has  been  true  of  many  people  who  havb 
fought  their  way  up  out  of  vetiy  disadvantaged  circumstances,  many  Black 
teachers  have  been  observed  to  be' almost  more  out  of  sympathy  and  more 
emotionally  removed  from  Black  pupils  than  is.  true  of  the  average  Ariglo 
tfache,r.    Yet,  the  alienation  of  the*Black  teachers  from  their  Black    ^  * 
pupils  in  the  preserit  sanq)le,  is  **11  the  more  striking,  and  rationally 
in$upportable,  because  these  were  nobvchildren  from  io^overlshed, 
severely  diiailvantaged  homes  but  from  e^nomically  secujre  families  at 
the  skilled-i^rker  level » 
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All,  this  evidence .argues  forcefully  that  no  remedy  Short  of  complete  i 
desegregation^of  teaching  faculties,  at  the  least,  could  possibly  give 
^these  Black  children ^a  fair  chance  to  develop  adequate  academic  skills. 
At  the  ^ame  time,  this^kind  of  faculty  desegregation  simply  spreads 
thfjt  fraction  of  the  Black'  teachers  who  have  inadequate  perce^^tiveness, 
or  dele^terious  expectations  about  pupil  behavior,  over  the  entire  school 
system.  .If,  as  seems  likely,  the  systematically  repres'sive  and  unper- 
ceptive  behavior  of  thege  Black  teachers  is  the  product  of  thfeir  own 
segregated,  inadequate  education,  deficient  in  boi^i  cognitive .and 
emotional  resgects,  they  could  not  help  but  visi^  the  unfortunate  con- 
sequences bn  their  future  pupils,  61  whatever  color ,  as  long  as  they 
continue  in  teaching. 

Clearly,  there  are  many  Black  teachers  whom  this  description  does 
not  fit  at  all.    There  are .additional  Black  teachers  who  are  already 
working  their  way  out  of  the  unwitting  blindness  or  rigidity  which  had. 
been  tthrust  upoa  them.    Nonetheless,  the  pattern  of  unperoep't iveness 
-ahci  aLie'^nation  which  runs  throug^hout  the  data  in  the  present  'study 
cbuld  not  possibly  appear* so  consistently  unless  ^  large  fraction  of 
the  Black  teachers  involved  had  deficiencies  of  knowledge  or  attitude 
which  only  patient,  supportive,  skillful  and* long  continued  -in-service 
training  could  hope  to  ameliorate.     If  a>ll  of  these  t;eachers  are' to  be* 
employed  for 'many  years  to  come,  in  this  and'  other 'communities,,  it  seems 
vitrally  important  ;to  .recognise  their  problems  and  to  provide  truly 
responsible'  re-training,  over  long  periods  of  time?,  if  tjie  quality  of 
education  in  th.e  entire  community  is  not  to  suffer'. 
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THE;«XICAN  AMERICAN  PATTERN:  COMBINED  CORRELATIONAL  AND.ANOVA  FINDINGS 

■  '  V      . .  .       '     * ^  •       \  '  . 

TakJ.Qg  both  ag'^e  groups  together,  the  Me.xlcaA  American  students  were 
i'nt^r^diate.  between  the  ''Anglo'ahd  Black-  students  in  theiir  'performance 
an  the  Raven,  on  the  Mathematics  and  Reading  AcMevement  tests,  and  in.» 
Gra^e' Point  Averagf.    Thl^s.put  t?hem  toward  the  bottom  of  the  total 
school  ^population  in  the  clty^'but  not  as  far-down  as  the*  Black 
'studst^ts;  *  .        ♦         '         '  ' 

T>eir  teachers  w%e  reasonably  objective  and  fair  in*  thej^jjpssfess- 
Mnt  of 'these,  children.    Such  a  conclusion's  moderate.ly  .^upporte^d  by 
the  d^ta  in  T^Jk3 'that  ishow  significant  cortelat^roas^f  GPA  with  both 
tW  Raven* Apt itu^^asure  and  the  Achievement  t^st  'scares  at  both  age  , 
Levels  (except  for  Mkl?^at^age  ten).    The  Qofre Unions  were'  substantial- 
ty  loweV,'  ^an  In  the  'c^se  of  the  Anglo  studejats ,  aTthoi^h  'somgwhat.  . 
higher  thd^the  correlations  of  GPA  with  Aptitude  ao^  AcHievproent  aqpng 
the  Black  students.       •  .  ^ 

The  Peer  ratings  on  the  BRS  correlated  ^y^t«matltally  .with  ^titude 
and  Achievement  at  age  ten.    The  hfextcan  American  chLldrep  kt  this  age' 
weA  sdmewhat  more  realistic  in  assessing  one  another  thanieithes- of 
the  other  two  ethnic  groups.  ^elSe^  were  few  significant  ^fferences 
among  the  groups  in  the  clean  sCori^  op  the  BRS  rafings.*  /The  Mexfcan 
Ameridans  scored  a^fittle  higher  t\i^n  the  other;  groups  fW  their  . 
ability  *o  cop^  with  anxiety,  and  a.  little- lower  for  ttieir^^J^f^asser-" 
^tiveness;    Pe^r  ratingfii^on  ability-to  cope  i>ith,  Authorlt;^;  InO^rpersonal 
Jielations,  Anxiety  and  Aggression  all  correlated  moVe  strongly  ^ixh 
Reading  Achievement  than  was  the  case  with  the  othfer  two  ethnic  groups. 
The  Angtos  showed  a  similar  pattqpn  but -not'.nearly  as  Strongly,  while 
the  Bla<;lca,  were  l^^t  like  the  Mexican  Americans  in  this  re$pect.  In 
all,- the  saliency  of  interpersonal  felatioMhlps  as  a  dominant  theme  , 
In  Mfexican  American  culture  would'seem  to  W  supported  by  these  find- 
ings among  the  tert-yelar-blds .  "^^^^  / 

At  fourteeti^  significant  'corre^^tfons  of  these  BRS  scaUs  with  Read- 
ing Achievenettt  disappeared;  bu,t  thes^'same  character istics  ,turne4- 
to  be  correlated  with  Mathematics  Acliiev^nt.    At  the  high  school  ifevel 
uniquely  among  the  MexJ.c«n  AmericAns,  Mathematics  appears  to  have  become 
*a  more' important  reflection  of  application  and  general  coping  ability 
than  Reading.    At  this  , level.  Mathematics  Achievement  also  correlated 
significantly  with  GPA^  a  little  more  highly  than  Reading,  whereas  at 
the  elementary  school  level* Mathemat Ics  .Achiev^njent  had  not  correlated 
sl^lflcantly  with  GPA.     (This  pattern  of  correlates  of  GPA  was  quUa 
similar  Xo  the  age-shift  found  among  the  Anglo  students.)'         ^  ^ 

The  self-ratings  by  these  children  on  the  BRS  put  them  veVy  close  to 
the  Anglp  cbljiiren  oft  most  sca,les .  vl  Tl^ey  were  relatively  lowest  of  the 
threa-ethnlc  groups  In 'their  ^e^f-rat^s.  for  Nonacademlc  Task  Achieve- 
ment and  they  lied  for  low  with  the  Anglos  on  ability  to  cope  W^h   ^  ' 
Aggression.    #ey  were  not  highest  on  any  of  the  scales.  They.ap^e&r 


^Co  have  been  rather  modest  and  realistic  in  appraising  themselves. 
Such  an  interpretatioa  is  further^  supported^Tjy  their  score  on  the 
Reality/Fantasy  Di-ecrepancy  measure*    They  leaned  just  a. little  more 
|han  thf|^lacI(QS  toward  slight  over-optimism  in^apprais ing  the^ir  own 
whievement  skills;  butt  they  were  quite  close  to  the  midpoint  on  xi^e 
scale  whicfi  represents  oeithe'r  over^est  imatiorr  or 'under-estimat  ion  of 
performance..  '  * 

The  MexitS^ft  American  chiTdren  who  performed  well  on  tlie  Reading  test 
had  a  distinctive  profile  of  values.    They  stressed  ^he  desire  to  help 
other'people  and  to  have  good  relations  with  tj;ieir  fellow  workers,  The> 
wanted  different  jobs  than  their  fathers  and,  by  fourteen,  they  became 
very  practical  In  their  aims.    Whereas,  at  ten,  they  valued  Intellec- 
tual Stimulation,  at  fourteen  this  actually  became  a  negative  correl*kte 
of  Reading  skill;  so  clid  Creativity  and  Variety  as  career  values.  By 
fourteen,  the  children  who  read  well  wanted  success  and  security,  not 
entertainment  ox'*intellectual  challenge.    They  appeared  to  be  working 
hard  at  school  in  order  to  equip  themselves  to  succeed  in  their  adult^ 
careers.    Compared  with  the  other  ethnic  groups  ,'*they  scored  lowest  in 
their;  concern  for  Independence  or  Pres.tige.    They  were  intermediate  in 
their  conpern  for  Creativity , 'Security  and  pleasant  Associates.  Here, 
too,  the- data  suggest  that  good  jgroup  relationships  have  somewhat  more 
importance  to  the  Mexican  Americans  *than  individjjal  achievement. 

.Their  Occupational,  aifd -Educational  Aspirations  were^omewhat  mo^e 
mpdest  than  the  Aspirations  of  either  the  Anglo  or  the  Black  children, 
although  they  did  hope  to  move  a  Little  higher  above  the  lev^l  of 
their  fathers'  occupaticrnal  status  than  was  true  of  the  Anglo  children.^ 
Nevertheless,  within  the  Mexican  American '^roup.  Aspiration  level  was 
positively  related  to  Reading  ^Achievement ,  particularly  at  fourteen. 
At  this  high  schdbl  level.  Occupational  Expectation'^redicted  jreading 
skill  even  better  than  did  the  JRav%n  score  or  GPA.j^^^In  this  group,  at 
fourteen,  good  readirvg  clearly  ibarked  .the  more  ambi'tLous  young  people. 
'       *•  ,  ^ 

On  the  Sopial  Attitudes*  In^^^^jlory  the  MekicTan  Americans  actually  ^ 
8core'<i|flF9we8t  of  the 'three  eti|||^K||K)ups  on  P^^ssive  Coping,  but  highest 
on  Passive  Defen&fve  behaviofi^H^P^ood  readers  at  ten  years' of  age 
described  themselves  aa  eitheHpSslve  or  active  copers  and  as  not 
reacting  defens^ively  in  either  an  active  or-.passive  manner.    At  .four- 
teei^^good  rjeaders  described  the^selv^s  as  coping 'in  a  passive  manner  > 
and  restraining  themselves  from  actively  defensive  behavior*. 

The  importai^e  of  good  interpersonal  relations  with  agemates  was 
confirmed  by  the  Sentence  Completion  data  at  ag&  ten,  for  the  copijjtg 
Scores  on  both  the  Intetpersonal  Relatfdns  and  Authority  items -corre- 
lated systematically  with  Reading  Achievement,  as  did  the  ability '^o 
cope  with  Anxiety^    Overall^  the  ten-year-old  Mexican  Americans  used 
,the  Stage  I  Sentence  Completion  to  describe  themselves  in  ways  that 
related  substantially  to  their  reading  performance  (more  than  the  Anglos 
and  far  more  than  the  Blacks).    By  fourteen,  though^  children  in  this 
ethnic  gtoup  gave  even  less  valid  self-portxayals.  on  this  instrument 
than  did  the  Blacks  or  the  Anglos. 
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Comparing  the  three  ethnic  groups  for  their  caean  scopes,  these  chil- 
dren stood  highest  in  their  Attitude  toward  Interper ^t^al  Relat^pnships,  ^ 
; their  readiness  to  Engage  actively  with  people  \ti  Authority^  their 
"ability  to  cope  with  Authority  proB^em^*,  their  tendency  to  do  this  in.  ^ 
an  affectively  Neutral  way,  and  in  their  ability  to  Engage  actively^ 
with  .Anxiety -^arousing  situations.    They  scored  highest,  overall, 
across  the  five  areas  of  behavior,  for  their  readiness  to  Engage  in 
actlTve  efforts  tQ  deal  with  problems.  ^ 

In  the"  Story  Completion  data,  the  good  readers  at  ten  were  those  who 
stressed  good  interpersonal  relations  and  were  able  to  cope  with 
separation-anxiety.    At  fourteen,  these  considerations  still  cartied 
weight  and,'  in  addition,  strong  weight  was  given  to  the  ability  to  cope 
with  interpersonal  aggression  and  with  maternal  authority. 

> 

The  Mexican  Americans  had  the  highest  total  Initiation  score  of  the 
three  ethnic  groups  but  J^therwise  they  were  intermediate  between  the 
other  two  groups  in  both  coping  style  and  Copiog  Effectiveness.  They 
tended  to  have  lo^er  scores  than  the  Anglos  but  higher  scores  than  the 
Blacks. 

.  The  teachers  of  the  Mexican  American  children  shared  more  values  in 

*  common  with  them  than* was  true  of^Xhe  Black  teachers. of  the  Black  chil- 
dren, though  their  mental  "yardsticks"  were  not  as  similar  to  those  of 

^ the  children  as  was  true  of  the  teachers  of  the  .Anglo  children.    At  the 
elementary  school  level,  the  teachers  valued  some  pf  the  »ame  qualities 
as  the  children:     Altruism,  Intellectual  Stimulation  and  the  dejsire  for 
Sec,urity.\.The  teachers  tended  to  downgrade,  however,  children  who 
wanted  .to  be  Independent,  even  though  this  child  vilue  correlated  with 

.  Reading  Achievement,  objectively  measured.  -Teachers  -gave  higher  grades 
to  children  who  aspired  to  more  education,  though  not  to  children  >?ho/fe 

^  were  ambitious  for  occupati-onal  mobility.    These  elementary  teachers  ^  ^ 
gave  better  grades  to  children  w|io  were  Passive  Copers,  poorer  grades* 
to  children  who  behaved  In  an  Actively  Defensive  manner.  Teachers' 
grades  were  also  related  to  the'  coping  and  affect  scores  on  a  sub- 
stantial nunfl)er  of  the  Incomplete  stqries,  especially  those  dealingwith 
Task  Achievement ,  Anxiety^  Interpersonal  ReLat^lons,  and  Maternal 
Authority.    Thus,  elementary  teachers  did  of ad^  these  Mexican  American 
children  positively  when  they  , displayed  itntlajtlve,  self -reliance ,  per- 
sistence and  positive  feelings,  not  Just  aXJ;«  ache  r- as  signed  tasks  but 

.when  they  were  dealing  with  classmates  and  with  anxiety -arousing 
situations. 

At  the  Junior  High  School  level,  teachers  gave  better  grades  to 
Mex leap  American  children  who  valued  Altruism  and  Self -Satisfaction  and 
who  t^ectedT  artist  leal  and  musical  careers.    These  teachers  seemed  to 
be  far  more  aware  than  elementary  teachers  of  the  degreee  of  ambition 
I^osffessed  by  different  children.    They  gave  substantially  higher  grades 
to  those  who  waifted  to  go  further  In  school  and  who  Wanted  to  climb  the 
occupational  ladder;  end*  thei^e  were  the  same  children  who  perfc^jped 

*  •  • 
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better  on  the  Reading  Achievement  testi   The  teacher^did  not  discrimi- 
nate between  active  and  "passive  cop^^^f  Tn  their  grading^,  but  tbey 
definitely  downgraded  teenagers  who  displayed  actively  defensive 
behavior.    Such  teenagers  also' did*"' lesa  well  on- the  achievement  test. 

'Since  the  fourteen-year-old  Mexican  Americans  did  not  appear  to  give 
a  valid  picture  of  their  coping  bj^avior  on  the  Serftence  Completion 
instrument,  this  {Trobably  explains  why  teacher  grades  bore'  almost  -no  ^ 
relationship  to  scores  on  that  instrument •         '  .    •  ^ 

.^In  the  Story  Completion  data,  teachers  did  give  higher  grades  to 
children  who  coped  well  "With  disagt%gment§  or  ^with  open  aggression 
among  agemates.  ,  They  also  tended  slightly  to, favor  children  who  cope^  ^. 
effectively,  with  maternal  discipline.    These  relationships  moderately 
resembled  those  between  Reading  Achievement  and  the  coping  scores*  on 
t'hese  same  stories.  '    .  * 

J  >^  •  •  ^  ' 

Teacher  g^adei^were  positively  correlated  with  the  Reality/Fantasy 
Discrepa^ncy  scbre,  though  ta  a  lessor  degree  than  was  true  of  the  Anglo - 

children.  ,  *    .  ' 

"  .    *  ^>  ,  '  * 

The  BRS  data  indicate  that  the  children  definitely  did  see  life  as 
all  of  apiece.    To  these  Mexican  American  youth,  academic  achievement, 
personal  self-confidence  and  the  ability  to  cope  interpersonally  were 
all  ipti^tely"  interwoven.     (This  resembles  the  Anglo  pattern  but  not 
the  much' more  tenuous  pattern  amoq^  the  Blacks,) 

Overall;  the  data  portrayed  the ^flexican  American  children  at  the 
skilled  ^vbrking-class^  Uvel  ks  soinewhat  mof€^  effective  achievers  and 
copers  than  the  Black  children*  tratJ^onMderably  less  effective  in  any 
respect  than  the  Anglo  population- as  a  Vho^e,  including  even  the  working- 
class  Anglo  8anq)le!    They  e^pect*^  less  Occupational  mobility  than  any 
of  the  working-class' or  middle-class  subfcaiKples  in  the  Anglo  population, 
^ven  less  than  the  Black  children  expect^iJ/Educat  ionally ,  too,,  their 
aspirations^were  more,  modest  tiian  those  of  any  other  ethnic  ot  social 
class  sample  in  the'  total  population.    (Peck,  et  al * ,  Vol^  II,  1972(a), 

\  '  ^-  771-776^^ 

*  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  their  limited  ambi^tions  might  be 
thought  to  show  considerable  tealisip,  insofar,  as  it  reflects  their- 
limited  coping  skills  In  botii  acad^mic^  and* nonacademic  aspects  of  life. 
^Their  own  description  of  themselves  as  being  more  apt  to  use  a  passive- 
ae^nslve  style  in  reacting  to  ^f^^ts  than -any  of  the  other  ethnic 
groups,  aiul  far  more  than  the  mtddle-cla^  Anglo  samples,  .does,  iTowever, 
sugges't  a  soinewhat  cohscious-ly  do^eartst  attitude  toward  life. 

While  such  a  description  does  appear^  represent  the  Mexican 
American  group  as  a  whole,  the"^ta  make  It  very  cLear  that  Individual 
children  in'  this  gi?oup  who  have  the  good  fortune  co  develop  an  active, 
effective  style  of  cdplng.tet^  to  do  better  in  sdiool.    They  have  more 
'ftope  for  the  future,  as  reflected  in' their  greater  degfee  of  education- 
al and  occupational  ambitio'fl.    The  cKlldrejt,  as  i  group,  recognize  this 

'  .  ■  .• '  ,    '  / 
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phenomenon  and  so  do  their  teachers ,  to", an  appreciable  degree.  Thus, 
there  appears  to  be  much  less  universal  8uppre9slon  of  ability  and 
aspiration  of  Mexican  American  children  than  ujif oi^tunately  appears 
to  have  been  true  of  the  Black  children.  « 

The  problem  is  not  that  teachers  systematically  discourage 'MexicaT) 
American  children  (although  they  do  seem  to  discourage  independent 
children  at  the  elementary  schopl  level)..  Rather^  there  appear  to  be/ 
factors  in  the  cultural  milieu  and  the  family^-dySamics  of  these  chil- 
dren which  do  not  facilitate  the  development  of  coping  skills  to  the 
same  degree  as  occuifs  in  the^  Anglb  population,  even  at  the  same  socio- 
economic level.    Consequently,  while  some  Mexican  American  children 
clearly  do  show  a  good  deal  of  initiative,  self-confidence  and  effective 
achievement,  equal  to  some  of  the  better  performing  Anglo  children,  such 
children  are  in  a  minority  in  this  ethnic  gyoupc    The  majority  are 
already  well  behind  their  Anglo  counterparts  at  the  skilled-working 
class  level  by  the  ajge  of  *  ten  and  much  further  behind' middle-class  Anglo 
Students.    They  do  not  make  up  any  of  this  lost  ground  by  fourteen  b,ut 
may  even  lose  sqi^e  ground,  as  a  total  grouj). 

If  the  causes  of  tfiid  inferior  development  lie^outside  of  the 
schools,  at  the  beginning,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  other 
social  agency  in  the  community  which  is  either  able  or  likely  to  take 
effective,  continuing  responsibility  for  .trying  to  improve  the  socio- 
emotional  ejcperienjces  that  limit  the  development  of  coping  skills.  Such 
programs  ^gpleadstart  or,  preferably,  pa^^n«-t raining  programs  at  an 
even  earlier  stage  in  the  l^fe  of  the  children,  would  appear  to-be  vital 
points  of*^  leverage.    Programs  such  as  ^p^ulding  has  successfully 
carried  out  (Spaulding,  R.L.,  1971)  would  ai^P%ftr  to  be  the  treatment 
of  choice.    Such  efforts  kpep  comings bacR  into  the  circle  of  responsi- 
Mlity^  of  the  public  schools.  »  .  . 

^Traditional  methods  pi  teaching,  however,  simply^have  not  faced  or 
effectively  dfealt  with  this  problem.    Tive  present  results,  lilce  so  many 
other  data^  vividly  testify  to  the  continuing  failure  of  conventional, 
middle  class-oriented  schooling  to  build  adequate  initiative,  ambition  ^ 
and  coping  skills  in  these  children,  as  a  gro'Up.    Educators  will  -  ^ 

almost  certainly  have  to 'Yetrain* themselves  to  focus    <m  coping  skills 
as  their  primary  objective,  not  subject  matter  mastery  )^s  the  first  goal. 
The  ultimate  object iv<f6  unquestioifebly  include  far  better  mastery  of 
academic  skills;  but  the  tradj^tional  way  of  going  about*  this  simply  is 
not  working  for  these  children. 

Their  feeling^,  theik  seiise  of  Raving  a  right  to  use  their  own  minis 
.i"33ependently^  their  need  to  know  they  are  well  accepted  >y  Qlheir  age- 
mates  before  they^  can  apply  themselves  to  intellectual  tasks,  ^all  of  ^^v 
th#ae  elements  need  to  be  directly  addressed  by  well  focused,  vigorous, 
•Upper tive  educational  8tj|[ategie8  of  a  rather  new  kindf^^Many  aspects 
of  motiti^t  and  motiv^i^Cion^  le|irning  are  involved  here,  to  which 
tradi^onal  curricula  iMiy  little  organised  attention.  Spa^lding^s 
nork  MS  demonatrated  that  jult  such  a  system  of  education,  focused 
on  training  teachers  to  fpater  children's  coping  skills,  can  be  highly 
effective  with  even  more  disadvantaged  children.^  Some  of  the  studies 
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conducted  at  tl)^  Research  and  Development  Centep-for  Teacher  Edu- 
cation at  The  University  of  Texas,  with  Mexican  American  children,* 
have  shown  similar^  promise  (Haak,^  R.A.  ,'"Kleiber ,  D,A.  ,  Peck,  R.F.,  \^ 
&  Gatlin,  S.  ,  1972;  Haak/R.A.,  &*Pe,ck,  R.F.  ,  1972;  Morris,  E^E.,  & 
Haak,  R.A.  ,  19-7^)- 

Rather  clearly,  there  is  a  great  weight  of  cultural  and  historical 
inertia  to  be  overcome  if  children  in  even  this  relatively  secure 
stratum  of  Mexican  American  families  are  to^have  a  chance  to  equal 
their  Anglo  schoolmates.     Efforts  to  achieve  this  result  simply  cannot 
be  expected  to  b^  cheap,  easy  or  quiQkly* successful.  Nonetheless, 
given  the  already-available  evidence  of  success  when  better  educational 
^jractices  are  appli'ed,  there  seems  to*  be  little  e^fcuse  for  pe^rpetuating 
the' social  injustice  which  their  own  cultural  tradition  and  traditional 
education  ha^Je  forced  ii^pn  these  Mexican  American  children. 
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SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  study  set  out  to  develop  an  improve?  conceptuarl  system  for 
explaining  effective  behavior,  especially  achievement  behavior;  to 
bu41d  reliable  measures  of  the  components  of  that  behavior;  to 
'develop  and  apply  the  measures  internationally;  and  to  validate  the 
measures  and  the  concepts  against  objective  criteria  of  achievement. 

Such  a  conceptual  system  was  built  by  an  eight-nation  team.  It 
defined  three  sets  of  component-s  of  effective  behavior:    a(sequence  of 
coping  .actions  or  skills;  feelings  and  attitudes  assumed  to^f^ilitate 
effectiveness;  and'  the  intensity  of  motivatlorri^i<r"the  particuSlar  kinds 
of  motives  for  performing  effectively  in  tfie  realm  of  school  achieve- 
ment (Tables. 1  and  2),    A  set  of  projective,  self-report,  and  peer 
rating  measures  was  developed,  embodying  these  presume'd  elements  of 
^fective  behaviot.    The  instruments  were  developed  in  international 
ccSiference,  translated,  back-translated,  pilot-tested  and  revised  until 
item-comparability  in  six  languages  was ^attaAned,     The  measures  were   '  " 
taken  in  a  stratified  sample  of  800  in  each  site  Tn  1965:    boys  and 
girls,  ages  10  and  14,  upper-middle  and  skilried  working  class,  in  equal 
numbers,    Jhe  sites  were  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  London,  England;  Milanoi, 
Italy;  Tokyo,  Japan; 'Mexico  City,  Mexico;  U.S.A.:  Austin,  Texas; 
U.S.A.:  communities  in  fetie  Chicago  area;  and  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia.  In 
1968,  one  instrument  was  dropped  and  two  were  ^^ed,  and  the  study  was 
repeated  on  a  new,  similar  sample  of  400  in  each  site,  now  including 
Hannover,  Heidelberg  and  Koblenz »  West  Germany.'  ^ 


> 


Initially,  correlational  and  variance  analyses  were  performed  on 
the  individual  variables.     In  1977,  advances  in  research  technology  and 
renewed  funding  made  it  possible  to  factor  analyze  each  instrument  in 
each  national  (and  age)  sample,  then  to  perform  multiple  regression 
analyses  to>»  assess  the  power  of*  the  coping  and  motivation  measur^^o 
predict  school  achievement*  beyond  the  effects  of  aptitude,  as 
th%  effects  shared  witlit  aptitude.    The  factors  were  alsd  compared  Across 
cohorts  within  each  country,  and  across  countries,  to  identify  • 
universal  and  country-specific  clusters  of  coping  components,  and  to 
assess  their  stability  over  time. 

An  appropriate  conceptual  system  was  successfully  developed. 
Judging  by  two  criteria*    Multiple- judge  teams  in  all  countries  reached 
a  stsong  consensus  (.84  reliability,  overall),  on  what  components 
constitute  effective  coping  action  (Table  2^*    Second,'  when  soi^  of 
these  concepts  were  embodied  In  |t  Sentence  Completion  instrument,  children 
in  all  countries,  in  both  years,  generated  five  common  factors:  effective 
coping  with  achievement w peer  relet ions,  authority,  anxiety  and  aggres- 
jBlon.  /tn  doing  so,  the]/ demonstrated  that  coping  ef fecTtivehesa  is 
specific  to  each  behavior  area  and  that  effective^  coping  Includes  the 
ikllls  of  confront in|^robleai8»  actively  engaging' with  them,  and  showing 
neutral  of  posltlve^ellngs  in  the  process.    In  responding  to  a  Social 
Attitudes  Inventory,  in  keeping  with  the  theory  of  tl^e  study/ they 
generated  a  Coping-Defensive  factor,  rather  than  a  less  evaluative, 
stylifctlc  Active-Passive  dimension. 

■ji  ■  ;  
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'  The  test-retest  reliability  of  the  instrumenta  ranged  from 
satisfactory  (Sentence  Completion  .75  to  .80  on  the  Uiaisi  five  factors; 
Occupational  Values,  .63*  to  .83;  Occup^ional  Aspiration  levels ,  .51  to 
.89; -Social  .Attitudes  Inventory  I^I,  .60  to  ,72;  Behavior  Rating  Scale, 
.83  to  .97)  to  Inadequate  (Views 'of  Life,  below  .60).    The  reliability 
of  the  SAI-I  was  nop  tested,  unfortunately,  although  it  proved  quite 
valid.    The  stability  of  the  instrument  factor  scores  across  cohorts 
similarly  ranged  fron\  extremely  high  (Sentence  Completion)  to  low 
(Occupational  Values),  ^ 

The  comparison  of  factors  across  countries  shdwed  ten  ''universal" 
dimensions  of  coping:    the  Sentence  CompleticMlfeoping  skill  and 
attitude  factors  for  the^five  behavior  areas;  the  SAI-I  coping  score 
and  defensive  score;  the  SAI-III  good-coping  score;  and,  of  course,  the 
ed;icationdl  and  occui^ional  aspiration  scores,  used  as  measures  of  the 
.  inteitsity  of  motivation^to  achi^e.    In  the, realm  of  valued  career- 
rewards,  considered  as  motives,  each  nation  had  its  own  distinctive 
profile,  and  tfiere  were  no  universal  factors. 

The  regression  findings  yf^lded  several  kinds  of  verification  for 
the  theory  and  the  instruments.    Overall,  the  coping/motivation 
measures  showed  more  to  predict  achStfVement,  both  alone  and  in  con- 
Junction  with  aptitude,  than  almost  any  previous  non'-cognltive  iQeasures 
have  shown.    This  ranged  from  a  iow  in  Brazil  in  M65  (7%  total  math 
achievement  explained;  14Z,  reading)  to  highs  in  1968  in  England 
(56X  of  math  explained)  and  West  Gfermany  (52%  of  reading)  (Table  16) • 

Ad  for  validation  of  the  elements  of  the  concept  system,  the 
.  results  showed  that  coping  skills  in  the  five  behavior  areas  signifi- 
cantly affect  achievements  demonstrating  that  skills \,in  nonacademic 
^reas  do  affect  achievement.    Defensive  behavior  proved  adverse  to  gooH 
achievement  everywhere  bU,t  in  Japan.  , 

Strength  of  motiyation,  as  estimated  by  the.aspiration  scores, 
proved  4  powerful  predictor.  '  Indeed,  the  quickest;  cheapest  way  to 
predict,  quite  accurately,  how  w^ll  children  will  perform  in  school  is 
to  ask  them  how  far^they  want-  to^ go  in  school.    Clearly,  most  children, 
in  every  country  studied,  are  quite  realistic  in  matching  their 
educational  aspirations  to  their  actual  academic  skills;  by  implica- 
tion, they  must  be  quite  realistic  in  appraising  their  own  skills,  too. 

The  kinds  of  motives  for  working  also  significantly  predict        '  ^ 
achievement,  but-^n  nationally  idiosyncratic  ways  io  a  considerable* 
^degree.    The  kinds  of  motives  ^that  V^e  for  successful  achievement ,  .and 
.especially  for^good  grades,  seem  tp^epend  on  what  the  particular 
society  values  and  encouta^es*  -  ^  - 

Indeed,  even  where  the  universally  ^estisemed  coping  skills  were  at 
isaue,  the  national  samples  and  even  the  cohorts  differed  on  which 
kinds  of  coping  skills  affected  achievement  (skill" with  peer  relations, 
or  aggressionv  or  authority,,  etc.). 


The  many  pattefn's  in  the  present  data  illustrate  the  importance 
of  adopting  Kurt  Levin's  view  of  human  life  as  a  mu^ivariate,  inter- 
active!^ process  whose  lawful  regul^ities  cannot  be  explained  by  over- 
simplified general' "laws"  of  bfhavior  fCronbach,  1975),  but  only  by  ^ 
a  Person^Envirotiment-Interactipn  model  (Hunt,  1975V    While  the  present 
evidence  Almost  alj^  supports  the  general  idea  thaf  independent  coping 
skills  and  the  motivation' to  use  them  are  important  ifor  effective 
|^5lQ.eyement ,  it  equdlly  illustrates  that  there  may  be  crucially 
li^ortant  differences  in  the  particular  skills  and  the  p*articular 
motivations  th^  work  best  in  different  societies*    What  is  more, 
changes  in  th_fisa^|iMi;t iciilars  can  occur  over  a  relatively  short  time 
within  any  6ne  mo4eW^  society . 

This  iis  not  at  all  to  ^say  that  explanations  of  human  behavior  are  . 
undiscoverable,  oz;  a  matter  of  chaotic,  lawless  unpredictability.  It 
is  merely  to  reiterate  the  ^ogic  t)f.rhe  emerging  science  of  ecology: 
circumstances  do  alter  cases.     In  order  to  understand  any  one  case,  a 
great  many  relevant  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Where  an  explanation  df  effective  behavior  is  concerned,  this 
requires  specifying  the  fJaarlticular  domain  of  behavior  and  measuring  at 
least  a  fair ^sample  of  thfe^%any  things  that  ckn  influence  that  behavior. 
This  is  difficult,  "^to  be  sure,', and  it  keeps  things-  always  at  le^st  ' 
somewhat  'uncertain  whe^^  it  comes  to  predicting  what  will  work  next 
year,  in  the. next  country.    But  then,  the  "simple"  three-body  problem 
is  not  yet  perfectly  solved  in  the -field  of  celestial  dynamics. 

T'he  concept  system  developed  here,  wjiile  not  perfectly  tested  by. 
this  kind  of  design,  did  show  promising  validity.  _Ln  its  coping-skill 
'Component,  it  may  fill  a  ga^^-in  existing  theory  by  specif ying  a  logical 
sequence  of  observable  actions  that  make  up  the  coping    process.  It 
applies,  as  White  (1974)  prefers,   tc3t  challenges  of  everyday  living,  not 
just  to  critical,  stressful  emergencies.    This  international  research  * 
teamVs  definition  of  the  affective  parts  of  coping,  as  well  as  its 
rational  properties,  xesembles  Heath's  concept  of  *^turi*ty"  (Heath, 
1977).    He  makes  a  useful  distinction  between  general  maturity  and 
comiJetence  in  one  specific  behavior  area.    Similarly,  children  in  this 
study  could  be  effective  in  one  area  withbut  equivalent  competence  in 
other  areas.    Heath's  concept  of  ','maturity"  might  be  eouated  to  a  high 
level  of  effectiveness  in  most  or  all  of  the  five  areassof  behavior.^ 
Murphy  and  Moriarty  (1976),  and  Haan  (1977)  aim  see  coping  ^as  a  process 
of  integrating  one's  resources. 

One  relationship* looks  fascinating,  worth  much  further  researcl): 
the' possibility  of  causal  linkages  between  national  styles  of  coping 
and  TOtivation,  and  natic^nal  patterns  of  economic  growth.     It  is  « 
certainly  plausible  to  argue  that  the  vigorous  Japanese  economy -might 
be  rooted  in  the  kind  of  achievement-oriented,  independence-seeking, 
power-seeking  drives  diilplayed  by  the  ablest  Japanese  yoUth  in  this 
study.    The  Japanese  youth  as  a  whole  , though ^displayed  a  value  profile 
quite  at  odds  with  this,  which  may  create  stress  in  thfe  future,  if  not  ' 
a  reversal  of  the  national  economic  pattern.    The  explosive  economic 
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*  vigor  of  Sao  Paulo  and  He3(ico  City,  too,  are  matched  by  the  optimistic^ 
ambition  of  thair  youth.    The  case*  in  West  Germany  is  less  cBear. 
-Theae  GermaQ  youth  ahoved  more  concj^rn  for  masteriifg  anxiety  and 
aggression,  than  skill  in  coping  with  itchievement  tasks.    The  best 
achievers  among  them  did  not  value  success,  prestige  or  high  Income 
but  independence  and  interesting  work.    Does  this^  pattern  forestiadow 
a  slowing  down  of  the  fast  pace  of  German  economic  growth  in  the  next*^ 
twenty  years? 

-Certainly,  ^the  youCh  of  England  and^the  U.S.,  in  their  values, 
■skills,  and  priaiary  coocerns,  look  very  likely  to  keep  Economic  growth 
♦     at -its  recent  low  levej^s,  if  they  become  ttta  pacesetters  of  the  next 

generaition*    A  longitudinal  follow-up  of  these  subje'cts  would  also  be 
'     valuable^  to  determine  the  continuity  of  coping  skills  ^;nd  motives  into 
aduit  life,  and  their  affects  on  career  choice  and  career  effectiveness. 
(Such  a  folloW-up  study  is  now  underway,  in  Austin.) 

One  or  two  educational  implications  seem  of  prime  importance.  ^Xf. 
children  are  to  cope  well  with  life,  the  evidence  says,  ^Key  must  be 
encouraged  and  taught  to  be  increasingly  self-starting,  self-sustaining, 
, independent,  problem  sqlvers.    Moreover,  they  need  to  learn  to  cope  well 
with  anxiety,  aggression  aifd  interpersonal  relations.    Apart  from  -their 
intrinsic  value,  these  skills  strongly  affect  academic  leisirning.  This 
is  not  vhatnypical  urban  schoole  foster,  in  any  society.    In  some 
countries  iAthi/  stu^y^  teachers  seemed  out/of  touch  with  what 
students  actually  kn6w,  or  did,  v^ss  education,  in  a  conforming  style, 
is  almost  fotced  upon  schools  by  limitations  of  teacher  time,  resources, 
or  even  ipioral  support  for  encouraging  student  independence  of  thought 
More  help  is  needed  for  parents,  administrators,  and  teachers:  Help 
to  Icf™  to  recognize  deficiencies  in  student  coping  skills;  help  to 
leam^how  to  value  |uid  enjoy  children  who  exercis?  these  active  skills; 
and  moral  support  for  fhis  educatiohally  unconventional  pursui-t.  It 
might  help  to  couch  all  talk,  not  In  terms  of  "coping  skills"  but  "good 

'     .   work  habits,"  for  that  is  really  what  they  are,  in  the  realm  of  achieve- 
ment.   New  teacher  training  materials  an<f  well  designed  workshops"  are 

r'  \     almost  essential,  if  this  new  set  of  school  objectives  is  ever  to  , 

become  standard  and  respectable:    Teaching  the  steps  in  tbe  coping  se- 
,  qtlibce.    This  would  resjJond  to  Zigler's  urging  to  assess  "social 
competences^ "^«s  the  most  important  oute;ome  of  education  (Zigler  and. 
Trickettr  197S)\ 

The  prfBsent  study  has  some  cleat- limitations.    Its  samples  were 
all  urban,  all  from  developed,  modem  communities,  and  they  left  out 
the  poorest  chil4ren.  ^  The  p6ycfhometric  strategy  m^ant  the.  use  of 
Indirect,  rela^vely  weak  measurea,  instead  of  jninute  obs^atlon  of 
^live  behavior,  aSbd  they  aife  subject  to'^social  desirability  effects 

_*and  other' distortions.    Further,  this  approach  did  not  supply  a  full 
test  of  the  reality  of  the  jcoptng  skill  sequence,  as  a  total  process. 
New  research  .will  be  needed  to  do  t^at.    Despite  these  limitations, 
progress  has  been  «ade  toward  the  construction,  of  a  general  theory  of" 

•    ef  f  ectlve  behavior  that  lilustratee-the  velue^  -fe<ieed-^ba-«eceaatt^  iif 
considering  a  wide  range^ of  ptfycKo logical,  cultural,  social  and 
historical  variables  if  a  full;  accurajte  understanding  of  human  nature 
la  to  be  achieved.  •     *  ~.  •       •  * 
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Table  1 


Thm  Ce«!>op»^i  of  Eff^cciv  Sthavlor  and  Their  M^.tirri  Ip  Tbli  Study 


pfUCTIVt  BEHAVIOI. 


Coafroac  (SC.  VOL) 

InltUtt  (VOL  •  InlcUct.  Indt?ttwr«iJt) 
Cooctlvt  of  Solution  (VOL) 
Ott  Aid  or  Advice  (SC)  ^ 
Xaple»ent(VOL*IapleMnt.  Inetrusentelity. 

Active  Oadef  Stref%)  ' 
tereUt  (St.C) 

Achieve  SointiJa  (SC^Copes,  SAl-Copet, 
not  def eaeive) 


HD7IVAT10N 

Educetlooal  Aipit  icion     •  (D) 
Occupetlonal  Aspiration  •  (Oil) 
Fiodt  intrinflc  value  in  work  (VOL- 
Wantt*Mn>«<i         beetoved  •tatus(VOL) 
• 

*  ?ute  achievement  ahead  of  Inter- 

pertonel  Reiaciont  *(VOL) 

Preferred  career  rewardf  aaong 

15  poafiblt  values  (OVAL) 

(Intriaaic  rewards  likely  to  ♦ 
foeter  echicvesent;  Super,  1937) 


^TTITtmgS  AND  FEELiyCS 

In  Five  Areas  of  iAfe 

PosiCive  Attitude  (SO 
Positive  Affect  expressed  (SC) 
-Depressive  Af f ect. expressed(SC) 
-Bostile  Affect  pressed  (SC) 

General 

.Vitvs  life  As*co«plex  (VOL) 
Eaotionally  expressive  (VOL) 
Prefers  cospecition  to 

cooper&c^oo  (VOL) 

^If-Evaluatiott^ 

TAmie  fif  Control  (vnt) 
SeXf-£ste«^  (VOL) 


Effective  Uhevior  ia  7ive 
.Areas  6t  liU  


Aatbetity 

AchlevetfMc 


lAterpersoDi^ 
RelaciOQS 


AufieCT 


AifreeeiM 


trtflsetits 


SC  -  Se&teoce  Coapletidn 
VOL  '  Views  of  Life 
OVAL  •  Occupational  Values 
on  *  Occupational  Inceresca 
Inventory 
,D  •  ^m^ttmphXc  Questionnaire 
lt«C«  •  Story  Cospleiiott 


■  ^ 
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Hon-CQplng  Bthavlor 


1.    Ho     <  ,  COHFROH^ 


A6GRZSSIVELT 


3.  Othcr**^ — 


S    ^*    ^^^f  WSOOGHT  ^ 

LJI  ^ 


Wl 
I 


5*  OTHER 

OTHER  ^- 


7/    GIVES  OP,  BLAMES 
OTHERS,  OR  REACTS 
AGGRESSIVELY  . 


ACHIEVE 
SOLUTION 


Table  2 

SEQUEirnAL  ^SKILLS  IN  THE  COPING  PROCESS 

COPING       B  E  H  A  V-  I  0  R 


..    '  ?  "  

.Goplqg  Acts        Additional' Components  of  Copli^g  Effectiveness 


ENGAGE 




COMSTRljCTlVELy 


1 
I 


 1 — ,  Who- INITIATES? 


wpLEM^  ^  ;  1  


 PERSiSTENCE 


-    AID  or  ADVICE  used? 
I 

Who  conceives  of  SOLUTION? 


  ^ 

self-evaluAtion  of  outcome 


Quality,  of'  Coping 


Moderate 


Delayed 

Procrasti- 
nate 


Joint 

Self- 
sought 

Joint 

Joint 

Seeks 
help 


Delayed 
solution 

Mixed;  or 
no  stjrong 
^evaluative 
reaction 


High 


Isnediate 

Act;  ^dllqw- 
Irig  for  t'e- 
f lection 

Self  ^  . 
Not  used 

Self 
Self 

Alters  the 
situation y  or 
recognizes  it 
as  genuinely 
Unsolvat)le« 

Immediate  , 
solution 

Positive 
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SETTION  VI 
APPENI^ICES 


\ 
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C6PING  STYLES  AND  ACHIEVEMENT: 
A.  CBOSS-NATli(MIAL  STUDY  OF  SCHOOL  CTILDREN 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

1981  — 


DEMOGRAPHIC  IKStUJMBNT  ^ 

\  IHTRODUCtyW 

This  Instrument  was  designed  . for  use  with  school  children  4n  the 
ten  and  fourteen-year-old  bracket  (fifth  And  eighth  graders).    It  was 
designed  jto  be  administered  In  a  group  setting,    the  purpose  of  the 
Instrument  Is  to^gather  d^nfographlc  Information  about  the^subject  ,and 
his  family.    This  Information  Is  used  primarily  to  determine  the 
socioeconomic  Class  In  which  the  child  should  be  classified.  In 
fddltion,  other  information  Is  obtained  which  may  be  used  to  determine  f 
whether  or  not  ^he  subject  nieets  the  requirements  for  acceptance  lnto^  y 
one  of  the  sample  groups,  or  to  classify  him  In  some  other  manner.  , 

The  Instrument  consists  of  twenty  two  Items  wblch  the  subject 
answers  by  one  of  two  methods:     (1)  filling  In  the  blank  to  the  right 
of  the  Item,  or  (2)  circling  that  alternative  among  several 
alternatives  which  applies  to  him.    This  Instrument  may  be  found  In  ^ 
Appendix  A.    It,  wlj.1  be  noted  that  attached  to  the  Demographic  Instru- 
n^t  Itself  Is  a  one-page  "Short  Checklist. checklist  was 
added  as  a  brief  screening  device  to  determin^^pther  or  not  a  child 
was  sufficiently  "literate"  so  as  to  follow  sll^e  Instructions,  read 
Items,  and  correctly  answer  them.    If  a  child  Incorrectly  marked  more 
than  one" of  these  ten  extremely  simple  questions  he  was  dropped  from  . 
the  sample.    It  was  felt  that  Incorrectly  marklng^more  than  one  Item 
Indicated  either  (a)  Inability  to  read  and  follow  Instructions,  or 
(b) 'an  uncooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  t;^e  subject. 

'Administration 

This  instrument  must  be  administered  very  carefully,  especially  . 
when  being  used  with  younger  children.    Since  the  most  factual  Infor-  ^ 
matj^on  possible  Is  required,  care  should  be  t^ken  to  see  that  every 
Item  Is  ansyered  accurately  and  In  a  manner  so  that  the  response  can 
be  coded.    Children  who  have  trouble  with  ^ny  Item  should  be  helped 
an^  coached  until  neaningful  information  can  lye  obtained.    It  Is 
ptefMiible  that  the  test  administrator  have  severattasslstants  with 
him  when  obtaining  data  from  the  younger  children  si  that  Individual 
qi^istions  and  problems  may  be  handled  proiq>tly.    When  It  Is  liiq>osslble 
to  obtain  codable  Information  from  a  given  child,  this  Information  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  from  the  teacher.    However,  experience  suggests 
that  a  child  who  is  unable  to  answer  a  large  number  of  the  items  should 
usually  be  dropped  from  the  sample  as  he  will  not  be  able  to  handle 
the  remalndar  of  the  Instruments  In  the  battery  either. 
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CROSS  MAIIONAL  PROJECT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 
(Stage  I) 
STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Today's  Datc^^  

1.  Name  of  your  school^ 

2.  Full  name  (print)  ' 


(Country 
Group 


Boy 


Gin 


3.  Your  sex  (circle  one)  « 

4.  Your  age  in  years   

Date  of  birth  

5..  a.    Grade  in  school  ;; 

b.    Including  this  school  year  how  many  years  have 
you  been  attending  school?    Circle  the  appro- 
priate (correct)  number. 


3  years     5  years     7  years     9  years 

4  years     6  years     8  years  ,,10  years 
6..   What  ^s  «your  religion  (circle  number) 

1  -  CathoJ-ic         3  -  Jewish  5  -  Other_ 

2  •  Protestant  '  4  -  Aoglicao     #     6  *  None 
7.    Where  were  you  born   


^        Town  ^ 
8.    Place  of  your  farther 's  birth_ 


State 


Country 


Pllla 


State 


of  your  aK>ther'a  birth. 


Country 


9.  ,   

State  Country 

10.  Have  you  attendad  mny  other  schools  before  this 
OM?    Cltcle  the  cortect  one. 


Ho.  Yes  -  2  others 

Yea  •  1  other     Yes  -  3  others 


Tfes  -  4  or  aK>re 
othets 


DO  NOT  WRITE 
IN 

THESE  SPACES 


1-2 

3 

4-5 
6-8 
11 
12-13 

/ 

15 


16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
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11.  Hav4B  you  repeated  any  grades?    (Circle  one) 
ifo         *  Yes  -  2  grades 
Y^s  -  1  grade     Yes  \-  3  or/ more  grades 

12.  How  far  dp  you  want  t^^£o(i*K^hool)  (what  grade)? 


13.    How  far  did  your  father  go  in  school  (what  grade)? 


21 


22 


23 


14 .  V  a.    Where  does  your  fat|;er  work? 


Wfiat  does  he  do? 


c.    Wha,t  M  the  name  of  his  job' 


24 


15.  a.    Circle  the  correct  number. 

«    1.     I  live  with  my  father  and  mother 

2.  I^live  only  with  my  father 

3.  I  live  only  with  my  mother 

4.  I  live  witK  my  father  or  mother  and  a 
step-parent 

5.  I  do  not  live  wi,th  either  of  my  parents 

b.    Circle  the  correct  number^  if  any  applies  to 
you 

^  1.    ^  mother  is  dead  ^ 

2.    My  father  is  dead 
3«    ¥sj  parents  are  separated 

16.  How  many  brothers  do  you  have  who  are  older?  

who  are  younger?  


25 


26 


27 
28 
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17.    How  many 


sifters  do  ]fou  h 


have  who  are  older?_ 
wfio  are  younger?^ 


18.    How  many  persons  other  than  parents «  brother  and 
sisters  live  In  your  home?  ' 


19.  Where  do  you  come  In  your  family.? 

1  -  only  child    ^        3  -  youngest 

2  *  oldest  4  -  In  between 

20.  Do  you  i^ork  for  money  outside  /our  home?  Circle 
the  correct  answer  ,  ^ 


I  -  Yes 

2  - 

No 

'  If 

'*Yes,"  what  kind  of  work  do 

vou  do? 

»  34 

21. 

What  kinds  of  work  do  you 

do  at  home,? 

v.  35-36 

22. 

Iti^our  home  do  you.  have  the  following? 

* 

a. « 

Yes 

•  No, 

(Circle  one)^ 

37 

b. 

TV 

Yes 

No 

(Circle  one) 

38  , 

c. 

A  refrigerator 

Yes 

No 

(Circle  one) 

39  - 

-r 

40 

d. 

^  telephone. 

Yes 

No 

(Circle  one) ' 

automobile 

Yes 

No 

(Circle  one) 

f . 

A  dally  newspaper 

Yes 

No 

(Circle  one) 

42 

*,  l8  your  present  school  course  one  that  -  (Circle 
correct  number) 

I  -  Could  lead  to  university?^ 

2'  -  Could  prepare  you  for  a  spec  111c*  trade  or 
,  *  occopatlon? 

3  -  la  •  general  course  with  no  specific  occupation 
or  course  of^  study  in  vie\f7 


DO  NOT  NRITE  BELOW  THIS  LINE 


*   this  section  omitted  from  Stage  III. 
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29 
30 

3l 
32 


33 


43 


48 
49 

50 


h-niQ 

44-45  ■ 

46 

47 


f 
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CROSS^AIIONAL  PROJECT 
THE  pkvERSITY  OF  TEXAS 


Name 


SHORT  CHECKLIST 

Rea^  carefully  the  following  statements ^  and*  then  answer  by  m^r|Llng 
with 'an  ^*X"  in  the  space  provided  *on  the  right.  '      you  think. tt 
statement  is  true,  put  aif  '"X"  where  it  says  True T  if  yoM  think ^ 
ySt^acemeTlt  is  false,  put  an  **X"  where  it  says  False . 

I,    A  dog  ^s  an  ^jj^al  -  \ 
;2.    I  live  Vn  fexas 


3.  My  mother. is  a  woman, 

4.  I  go  to  school  in  Japan 

5.  The  sun  la  green 

6.  I  have  three  eyes 

7.  Automobiles  have  wheels 


,8.    Fire  is  hot' 


True_ 
True_ 
'True_ 
True^ 
True^ 
True^ 
True^ 
True 


9.    We  write  on  the  blackboard  with  pencils  True__ 


10.    A  ball  is  always  square 


True 


/ 
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False 
[alse 
False^ 
False 
False 
False 
False 
False 
False 
False 


mm 


APPENDIX  B 
'Stpdent  Behavior  Rating  Scale 
:age  I 


'student  Beha\ 
^  Sti 


INSTRUCTI(»IS 

When  ftudeats  are  together  In  school  they  get  to  know  a  lot 
about  each  other.  It  la  Important  for  us  to  know  some  of  these 
things.  i 

^     On  each  of  the  following  pages  Is  a  list  of  .all^the  students 
In  the  class,  Including  yourself.    At  the* top  of  each  page  Is  a 
question.    We  want  you  to  read  the'  question,  then  think  about 
all  the  peopj^e  In  the  class.    Thjn  do  what  the  questions  say. 
All  of  xour'answers  will  be,  confidential  and  will  not  be  shown 
to  your  teacher  or  anyone  else  In  the  school,. 
^  I 

^   Vc  want  your  own  oplolon,  so  work  alone.    I  will  read  the 
question  aloud  before  you  start  work. 


J 


THERE 'is  a  QOESTIW  ON  EACH  PAGE.    EACH  PAGE  HAS  ON  IT  THE  NAMES 
ALL  THE  SXDDEMTS  IN  THE  CLASS. 
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BRS  I: 


THIS  IS  A  QUESTION  ABOUT  DOING  SCHOOL  WORK.* 

Put  an  X  In  front  of  the  naoe&^f  thg/S  students 
y   In  your  class  who  work  hardest  af'fhfeir  lessons. 

Put  an  0  in  fr|ht  of  the  names  of  the  8  students 
^in  your  class  who  do  the  least  work  at  their  lessons. 


_  Ahderson,  Claire 
_  Baker 9  Catherine 

Bush,  Barry 
,  Butts,  Gene 
Cabe,  Brenda 
Cainpbell,  Carrie 
Cantwell,  Vernon 
Carter ,  Jennifer 
Cass,  Harry 
Dale,  Kelly  ^ 
Davis 9  Jacque 
Edwards,  Freddy 
Faust,  Gay 
Frost,  Cheryl 
ftmm^  John 
Gage,  Kenneth  , 


_  G^anE>-Davie 
Henry,  Linda 

.  Hill,  Louise 
Hutchins,  Steve 
King,  Willy  v' 
Lambert >  Nancy  - 
Morris,'  Ray 
Morrison,  Tracey 
?arsons,  Myra 
Rose,  Larry 
Sanders,  Wil 
Staley,  Jerry 
Thomas/  Ann 
Turner,  Liz 
Williams,  Leslie 
Wilson,  Jolin 
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B&S  2:    THERE  ARE  MANY  THINGS  BESIDE  LESSONS  WfllCH.  STUDENTS  DO,  * 
W  AND  OWr  OP  CCASS.  •  ■ 


f 


Put  an  X  In  frojit  of  the  names  of  tl^e'^  studen;:s  in 
your  class  whq  work  hardest  at  these  outside  Activities. 

Put  an  0  In  front  of  the  names  of  the  8  students  in 

your  class  who  do  the  least  work  at  these  -outside  activities. 

BRS  3:    THIS  IS  A  QUESTION  ^OUT  GETTING  ALONG  WITH  TEACHERS  ^ 
AND  OTHER  -GROWNUPS .        .  ' 

Put  an  X  in  front  of  the  names  of  the  8  students  in 
^  your  class  who  get  along  best  with  teachers  and  other  ^ — ^ 
y  grownups . 

/      Put  an  0  in  front  of  the  names  of  the  8*  studcmts  in 
yout  class  who  get  along  least  well  with  teachers  and 
other-grownups .  * 

BRS  4:    THIS  IS  A  QUESTION  ABOUT  WORKINGJOGETHER  TO  GET  THINGS  DONE. 


Put  an  X  in  front  of  the'^names^of  tt^  8 -students  in  your 
class'who  are  the  best^ltf  ^rorkirig  with  others. 

^  -  *  "    .      ,  \     '  < 

Put  an  0  inJlfront  of  ^j^^jjames  of  ^  the*  8  stMents  In  your 
class  who  work  least  yell  with  othf^r's.  .  „ 

MIS  5:    Put  an  X  in  front  of  i^e  names/of^  the.  S^students  in.  your 
class  who  dor  not  get  upset  eaallj^yhfli  things  go  %nroag. 

^ut  an  0  in  froot  of  t?he,^«i6i^^*V  students  ii^  -your 

class  who  get'  upset  mostr:.«?a>iXy  when  things  go  wrong;. 

BRS  6:  'Put  an  X  in  frdnt  of  the  Yuuaes  of^W  8  students  in  your 
~\         class  who  fight  hardest,  tolget  theiV  own  way» 

'  Put  an  0  in  front  of-t)ie  ^f&nea  of  «ie  8  studenta  in  your 
class  who  fight  the  least  to  get  their  own  way. 
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BRS  7:    THIS  IS  A  QOESTION  ABOUT  WHAT  PEOPLE  DO  WHEN  ANOTHER 
PERS(»i;  IS  ANGRY  AT  THEM~  > 

"\  J 

Put  an  X  front  of  the  names  of  tht  8  students  in  your 
class  who  can  work^ic  out  with  Che  angry  person. 

Put  an  0  In  front  of  the  names  of  the  8  students  in  your 
class  who  just  don't  lyiow  what  to  do  when' someone  is 
angry  at  them. 


*  When  the  original  test  was  admipistered  each  question  was  written 
on  a  separate  page  along  with  a  roster  of  all  students  in  the  class. 
The  names  li?sted  in  this  writeup  are  fictitious  and  only  ^iven  as 
an  example. 


V 


\  ■  ■ 
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Sex  - 
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t 

* 

instrOctions 

I 

Wh«n  students  are  together  in  school,  they  ^^t  to  know  a  lot  about 
each  other.  We  want  to  find  out  how  well  each  of  you  knows; the  ethers 
in  his  class.  ^  I 


On  each  of  the  following  pages,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  is  a  • 
questloa.    We  want  you  to  read  the  question,  and  then  to  think  very 
carefully  about  all  the  people  In  the  class.    Then  do  what  the  ' 
question  says*    None  of  your  ^swers  will  be  shown  to  your*  teacher- or 
to  anyone  else  in  the  school,  bo  do  not  be  afraid  to  bliyfioniBsT;  y;^— 
vai^t  your  own  opinion,  so  you  are  to  work  alone.    No  one  Is  to  try  and 
look  on  anyone  else's  paper. 

There, Is  a  question  on  each  page«    Do  not  turn  any  page  until  you 
are  told  to  do  so*  ■ 


r 
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BRS  1:    WHO  DO  YOU  LIKE  MOST  IN  YOUR  CLASS?* 

A.  Write  down  the  names  of  Che    students  In  your  class  whom 

you  like  the  best.        *  ' 

B.  Writet  down  the  names  of  the    students  A  your  class  whom 

you  like  the  least. 

We  have  just  asked  you  to  name  the^tudents  you  likevthe  best  and 
those  you  like  the*least.    The  reason       asked  you  that  question  is 
to  help  you  to  he  able  to  see|the  difference  between  your  liking 
^someone  and  In  saying  that  someone  ts  good  or  bad  at  doing  certain 
things.    Some  of  the  people  you  like  may  have  faults  and  some  of 
the  people  you  don't  like  may  be  very  good  at  some  things. 

The  rest  of  the  questions  do  not  have ' anything  to  do  with  how  mucff 
you  like  someone.    From  now  on  we  do  not  want  you  to  choose  certain 
students  just  because  you  like  them  or  because  you  don*t  like  th€m^ 
Instead,  we  want  ^ou  to  choose  the  students  who  best  fit  the^ 
description  that  will  be  written  on  each  page. 

BRS  2:    WHO  WCTLKS  HARDEST  IN  SCHOOL? 

A.  Writ6  down  the  names  of  the    students  in  the  class  who 

work  the  hardest  at  their  ^ssons. 

B.  Write  down  the  names  of  the    students  In  the- class  who 

do  not  work  hard  at  their  lessons. 

BRS  3:    WHO  GETS  ALONG^^  BEST^  WITH  T£ACHERS? 

■« 

>f.^. Write  down  the  names  of  the    stucjents  tn  this  class  who 

get  along  best*  with  teachers.  , 

B.    Write  down  the  names  of  the    students  In  this  class  who 

do  not  get  along  well  with  teachers. 

BRS  4:    WHO  GETS  hUCmT BEST  WITH  THE  STUDENTS  fa  YOUR  CLASS? 
he  nakiei 


A.  Write  down  the  nat>es  of  the    students  in  this  class  who 

get  along  best  with  roosfof  the  other  stuSlnts. 

B.  ^  Write  down  thfe  names  of  the    students  in  this  class  who 

do  not  get  along  with  most  of  the  other  students. 
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BRS  5:    VfHO  CAN  USUALLY  BE  COUNTED  ON  Ta  KEEP  WORKING  AT  TASKS  UNTIC 
THEY  ARE  FINISHED? 

A.  Write  down  the  names  of  the   students  in  this  clasps  who  can 

be  counted  on  to  keep  working  at  tasks  until  they  are  finished.. 

B.  Write  down  the  names  of  the    students  in  this  class  who  can 

not  be  counted  on  to  keep  working  at  tasks  until  they  are  finished. 

BRS  6:    WHO  USUALLY  GETS  THEIR  OWN^AY?> 

A.  Write  down  the  names  of  the   students  in  this  class  who 

usually  get  their  own.way  with  other  students. 

B.  Write  down  the  names  of  the    students  in  this  class  who  *  * 

seldom  get  their  own  way  with  other  students. 

BRS  7:    WHO  STAkTS  WRKING  AT  THINGS  THAT  NEED  TO  BE  DONE  WITHOUT 
HAVING' TO  BE  TOLD? 

A.  Write  down  the  names  of  the    students  in  this  class  who 

start  mrking  at  things  that  need  to  be  done  without  having  to  be  -  *  ^ 

told. 

B.  Write  down  the  names  of  the    students  in  this  class  who 

have  to  be  told  to  start;  working  at  things  that  need^  to  be  done. 

BRS  8:    WHO  HAS  THE  BEST  IDEAS?  V 
 '  

Ji.    Write  down  the  names  of  thfe    sj^udepts  in  this  class  vJho 

usually  have  the  best  ideas  about  what  to  d). 

B.    Write  do%m  the  names  of  the    stude  its  in  this  class  who 

seldom  seem  to  have  any  good  icleas.  " 

t  \ 

BRS  9:    WHO  LOSES  THEIR  TEMKR?  ^  * 

^  *  .  * 

A.  Write  down  the  names  of  the    st^ents  ityjjhis  cLas»  who 

are  more  likely  to  lose  their  temper  when  something  happens  that 
they  don't  like, 

B.  Write-down  the  names       the  "  studeivts  In  this  class  who 
stay  calm  atid  don't  lose  their  temper  when  something  happens  that 

they  don't  like.      .  .  -  x 
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'  BRS  10:    WHO  WORRIES*  MOST?    •         •  ^ 

A.  6rite  down  the  names  of  the  '  .,  students  in  this  class  who 
\^orry  the  most  about  things. 

B,  Write  down  the  names  of  the    studeats  in  this  class  who 

never  seem  to  worry  about  anything. 


*  In  the  tests  which  were  adrainii^tfijed ,  each  question  was  written 
on  a  separate  page  with  Part  A  using  half  of  the  page  and  Part  S 
using  the  other  half. 


6 
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APPEHDIX  £ 
OcrapatioDAl  Valiies 

(Stages  I  and  III) 

Naae 

School  .  Grade_ 

#Age  c:\   Sex 


Cltv    J  .   ^  [  .Date  ^  

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS 

On  the  pages  vhlch  follow,  you  will  find  110  pairs'"  of  statement^. 
Each  pair  has  two  statement's  which  talk  about  different' kinds  of 
work.    The  statements  are  marked  (a)  and  (b) •    <  . 

You  should  read  each  of  the  two  statements  carefully,  and' then 
circle  the  letter  (a).^  (b)  to  show  which  of  the  %yo  kinds  of  work 
you  would  rather  do.       '  \     '  ^ 

Here  is  an  example: 

1.    («)    Work  in  which ^oiT^urld  lead  other  peopled 
(b)   Work  in  vhicj)  ypu  catv       jUy  become  famous .  ^ 

•         *  V 

If  you  would  rather  have  a  Job  in  which  you  could  lead  other^^ 
people  than  a  Job  in  which  you  could  one  day  become  famous ,  you 
would  circle  the,  letter  (a),  as  shown  below:  ^ 


9 


1>*  Work  in  which «you  could  lead  other  people; 

Work  in  which  you  can  one  day  become  famous. 


If^  Instaad,  you  would  rather  have  a  Job  in  which  you  couM 
OM  day*"  become  famous  than  a  Job  in  whi^*^ou  could  lead  other 
people,  you  would  circle  the  letter  (b)»  as  shown  below: 


1.  U) 


Work  in~*which  you  could  lead  otter  people. 
Work  In  which  you' can  one  day  become  famous. 


Begin  with  the  first  pair  dt  statemtnts  and  go  on,  in  order,  ' 
untll^yott  ^Iniah  all  of  £he  pairs.    Please  do  not  skip  any  pairs. 
Please  deci4e  cm  one  e^irery  time,  even  when  you  are  no|  sure  which 
one  yott  mould  rather  do  the  aK>st. 
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1.  (a! 
(b 


Work  in  which  you  could  lead  other  people  > 
Work  in  which  you  can  one  day  t^ecome  'famous 


2. 

(a) 

 '  «  

Work  in  which  you  can  make  a  lot  of  money 
Work  which  you  are  free  to  do  in  your  own  way 

3. 

(a) 
(b) 

Work  in  which  you  can  make  a  lot  of  money 

Work ' in  which  you  woul^  have  a  nice  place  to  work 



4. 

(a) 

w 

Work  in  which  you  can  help  other  people 

Work  which  you  are  free  to^do  in  your  own  way  • 

5. 

(a) 
(b) 

Wo];k  in  which  you  would  do  the  same  kind  of  work  your 

father  does 
Work  like  that  of  a  musician  or  an  artist 

*  — . 

0  . 

(b) 

Work  in  which  you  can  one  day  become  famous 
WQrk-in  which  you  can  be  with  people  you  like    ^  ^ 

7  ^ 

(a) 
<b) 

Work  which  you  are  free  to  do  in  yQur  own  way 
Work'in  which  you  could  lead  other  people 

w 

8. 

(a) 

(b) 

Work  in  which  you  can  help  other  people 

Work  in  which  you  can  be  with  people  you  * 

9. 

(a) 
(b) 

■  ^ 

Work  in  which  you  are  always  sure,  of  having  a  Jon 
Work  which  you  are  free  to  do- in  your  own  way 

10. 

Ca) 

Work  in  which  you  would  have  a  nice  place  to  work 
Work  which  you  are  free  to  do  in  your  own  way 

11. 

(a) 

(b) 

Work  in  which  you  would  be  doin^Moy  different  things 
Work  where  you  can  get  ahead 

1  

12. 

(a) 

(b) 

Worl(  in  which  you  would  do  the^  saioe  kind  of  work  your 
does' 

Work  \n  which  you  can  help  ot]^  people 

fathe 
« 
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13. 

(•) 

(b) 

Work 
Work 

I 

In,  which  you  could  lea*^tfier_^ople 

in  which  you  would  b^  4olng  many  different  things 

14. 

*(•) 

(b) 

'Work 
Work 

in  whicji  you  can  learn  about  many  Intetestlng  things 
where'  you  can  get  ahead                                          ,  , 

15.  . 

(•) 

(b) 

Work 
Work 

* 

xn  MiiffQix  you 
In  which  you 

 L- 

can  neip  ocner  peopie 

can  make  a  lot  of  money                     '  ' 

16. 

(«) 

(b) 

Work 
Work 

1,11  wnnwu  yuu 

in  which  you 

 m      .                            •  ' 

won  viiv  u %xy       w viuc   i. ouiu uo 

can  make  a  lot  of  money  * 

17. 

(a) 
(b) 

Work 
Work 

in  which 'you 
in  which  you 

can  help  other  people  , 
would  have  a  nice  pl^ace  to  work 

18. 

(•) 

(b) 

Work 
Work 

In  which  you 
In  which  you 

can  be  with  people  you  like 
can  make  a  lot  of  money 

\ 

19. 

(«) 

(b) 

Work 
Work 

in  which  you 
In  which  you 

t  c 

can  be  with  people  you  like 
would  have  a  nice  ^lace  to  w<^k 

20. 

•• 

(a) 

(b) 

Work  In  which  you  can  learn  about  many  Interesting  things 
Worli- In  which  you  could  lead  other  people 
• 

21. 

(a) 

(b) 

Work 
Work 

in  which  you 
In  which  you 

can  4iiake^^  lot  of  money 

can  feel  good  about  doing  the  job  well 

^  (b) 

Work 
Work 

in  which  you 
in  which  you 

can  learn  about  many  Intchrestlng  things 
can  help  other  people 

23. 

(a) 

(b) 

Work 
Work 

in  which  you  could  make  or  invent  new  things 

in  4fhich  you  can  f^el  good  about  doing  the  Job  well 



24. 

(a) 

(b) 

Work  Ln  which  you  can  feel  good  about  doing  the  job  well 
Work  in  which  you  can  help  other  people 
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25, 


(b) 


Work  in  Which  you  could  help  othen  people 
Work  in  which  you  could  lead  other  people 


26.     (a)    Work  in  which  you  o«n  nurke  a  lot  of  inoney  ^ 
(b)    ifork  in  which  you  would  do  the  same  kind  of  work  your 
father  does  > 


27*     (a)    Work  where  you  can  get  ahead  ^ 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  are  always  sure  of  haying  a  job 


28.     (a)   *Work  in  which  you  are  always  sure  of  having  a  job^ 
(b)    Work  in  which  yof  could  mal^  or  Invent  new  things 


29.     (a)    Work,  in  which  you  would  have  a  nice  place  to  work 
(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  one  day  become  famous 


30,     (a)    Work  which  you  are  free  to  do  in  your  own  way 

(b)    Wprk  in  which  you  would  be  doing  many  different  things 


31.     (a)    Work  in  which  you  can  one  day  become  famous 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  are  always  sure  of  having*  a  job 


32*     (a)    Work  in  which  you  would  have  a  nice  place  to  work 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  learn  about  many  interesting  thin 


33.  (a)  Work  in  which  you  would  have  a  nice  place  to  wor^ 
(b)  Wolrk  in  which  you' are  always  sure  of  having  a  Jfoh 

34.  (a)  Work  in  which  you  could  lead  other^^peopie 
(b)  Work  in  which  you  are  always  s\ijfjw  of  having  a  job 


35*     (a)  'Work  in  which  ytm  would  do  the  same  kind  of  work  your* 
father  does 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  would  have  a  nice  place  to  vork 


36.     (a)  .Work  like  that  of  H  music^ian  or  «n  artist 
(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  help  other  people 
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37.    (a)    Work  in  which  you  would  do  the  same  kind  of  work  your  ^ 
«  father  does 

(b)    Work^n  which  you  can  learn  about  many  interesting  things 


38, 

(a) 
(b) 

Work  which  you  are  free  to  do  in  your  own  way  ^ 
Work  wher]^  you  can  get  ahead 

39. 

(a) 
W 

Work 
Work 

like  that  of  a  musician  or  an  artist 

in  which  you  could  make  or  invent  new  things 

 ^fc 

40. 

(a) 
(b) 

Work  where  you  can  get  ahead 

Work  in  w^iich  you  could  lead  other  people 

4U 

(a) 
(b) 

Work  like  that  of  a  musician  or  an  artist 
Work.wh^re  you  can  get  ahead 

42. 

(a) 
(b) 

>^ 

Work  where  you  can  get  ahead     •  -s 
Work  in  which  you  would  do  the  same  kind^of  work  your 
father  does  ^ 

43, 

(a), 
(b) 

■ —      -  .  

Wotk  which  you  are  free  to  do  In  your  own  way 

Work  In  which  you  can  learn  about  many  Interesting  things 

44. 

(a) 
(b) 

Work 
Work 

in  which  yoa  can  one  day  become  famous 

in  wftich  you  can  learn  about  many  interesting  things 

V 

45. 

(a) 
(b) 

Work 
Work 

*  • 
In  which  you  can  be  with  people  you  like 
In  which  you  could  lead  other  pe<)ple 

46. 

(«> 

(b) 

Work 
Work 

'  "  :  m 

In  which  you  can  be  with  peopJre  you  like  v. 
In  which  you  could  make  or  invent  new  things  »\ 

47. 

(a)  Work  in  vhich  you  can  oiie  day  become  famous 

(b)  .  Work  to  which  -you  *ould  do  the  same  kind  of  work  your 

father  does 

,48. 

(•) 

(b) 

WorK 
Work 

in  which  you  wouljd  be  doing  many  different  things^ 
in  which  you  can/one  day  become  famous 
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49.    Xa)  *  Work  in  which  you  can  make -a  lot  bf  money 

(b)    Woxrk  in  which  yqu  would  be  doing  fany  different  things 


V/  ^WorWin  Which 'you*  would  be  doing  many  different  things 

^r(b)L-' Woifk^like  that  of  a  musician  qf  aij  artist 

^  —  ^  

51.    (a)    Work  ih  jwhich  you  can  feel  good  aboyt  doing  the  job  ^well 
>~      •    (b)    Wprk  invwKich  y^U' would  be  doing  many  different  things 


 :  > .  *  ■ 


il.     (a)  Wprk      .which  you  would  do  the  same  kind  a)f  work  your 

'  ,       .  .  ^      fat-her  does  •  _ 

'    -  (b)  Work  in  which  you  could  make  dr  invent  nfew  things 

^  *    /  ,      ,   .   

-  ^ 

(a)    Work  in  which- you  could  make  or  invent  new  things 
f^nf^)    Wdrk  where"  you  can  get  ahead 

54.     (a)'  Work  in  which  you  cbuld  lead  other  people 
'  '      4     i^^  Work  ih-which  ,you  would  dt>  the  .same  ki fid  of  work  your 

'    father  does«  ,  y 
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55.     (a)    Wpr?  in  which  you- wAu^^^be,  doing  many  different  things 

lb)  *  itofk  in  whi(?h  yop^aVi  learn  about  jnany  interesting  things 

 "   z  ; 

(a)  Work  in  which  you- would  do  the  same  kfnd  of  work  your 
father  does  ^    ^      "  ^ 

(b)  Work  in  which  you  are  always  sure  of  having  a  job  ^ 


J7 .    (a)    Work  in  which  you*  can  Kelp  other  people 

'(b)    Work  in  which 'you  are.  always  sure  of  having  a  job 


 m  ^     ^   ■     ~  ^ 

58.     (^)    Work  in  which  you  can  learn  abaiit  many  interest ifc  things 
'  '  *  '*        (b),  Wotk  in  which  you  cart  feel  good  about  doing  Che  Job  well 

^   V   —  ,  


59.     (a)    W6rk  in  whiclj  you  could  make  or  invent  new  things 
V^<tjr>'^ork  in  which  you  have  a  nice  place  to  work^ 


60.    (a)  yifffth  x»ou         ^^el  good  about  doing  the  job^well 


♦  ^ 

(b)    Wotk^'tMiich  you  can  one  day  become  famous 
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"^^"^Wt    (a)    Work  in  which  you  are  always  sure* of  having  a  job 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  feel  good  about  doing  the  job  well 

 — ^^s^  — 


62.  (a)    Work  In  vlMch  you  would  do  the  same  kind  of  worj|[your 

father  does  ^  ^  • 

(b)    Work  In  which  you  can  be  vith  people  you  like  ^ 

 . — ■  \  

63.  (a)    Work  like  that  of  a  musician  or  an 'artist  ^ 
(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  le|rn  about  many  Interesting  things 


64.     (a)    Work  where  yojj  cafl  get  ahead 

(b)    Worki In  which  you  could  make  or  invent  new  things 


65/   (a)    tfc^k  in  which  you  could  be"  doing  many  different  things 
*    (b)    Wofk  in  which  you  are  alway$.  sure  of  having  a  job 


66.    (a)    Work  in  which  you  can  feel  good  about  doing  the  job  well 
(b)  t  Work  in  whic^h  you  would  do  the  same  kind  of  work  yopr 
fatter  does 


67.     (a)    Work  in.  which  you  are  always  dure  of  having  a  job 
(b)'  Work  which  you  are  free  to  do  in  your  own  way 


6*8.    la)    Work  in  which' you  would  have  a  nice  pllM  to  work 

(b)    Work  in  whicfi  you  would  be  doing  ^hy  _Jrf  f  erent  things 


69. 

r 

(«) 

(b) 

Work  in  which  you 
Work  like  that  of 

can  6ne  day  bepome  famous 
a  musiciaa  or  an  artist 

•  70. 

(a) 
(*>) 

Work  in  fhlch  you 
^Work  like  tRat  of 

can  be  with  people  you  like 
a  musician  or  an  «rti3t 

71. 

(•) 

(b) 

Work  in  which  you. can  one  day  become  famous 
Work  Which  you  are  free  to  do*  in  your  own  way 



llf    (a)    Work  in  which  you  can  feel  good  about  doing  the  job  %rell 
(b)    Work  in  which  you  wuld  have  a  nice  place  to  work 
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73.     (a)    Work  where ^ou  can  get  ahead 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  one  day^ become  fam6us 


74.    (a)    Work  in  which  you  could  1^  other  people^ 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  wotfl4_bave  %  nice  place  to  work 


 ' — ^-C 

75.    :(a)    Work  in  which^ou  can  make  a  lot  of  money 

(b)    Work  J-n  which  you  could  make  or  invent  new  things 


76.  (a)    Work  in  which  yoi4.  can  learn  about  many  interesting  things 
^  (b)    Work  In  which  yaa  can  be  with  people  you  like 

77.  (a)    Work  in  which  you  would  be  doing  many  different  thing| 
.(b)    Work  in  which  you  would  do  the  same  kind  of  work  your 

father  does 


78.     (a)    Work  where  you  can  get  ahead 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  be  with  people  you  liHe 


79.     (a)    Work  In  which  you  can  help  other  people 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  would  have  a  nice  place  to  work 


80i     (a)    Work  in  which  you  could  m^ke  or  invent  new  things 
(b)    Work  In  which  you  can  one  day  become  famous 


(a) 
^(b) 

Work 
Work 

in  ^ich 
Ifflfclch 

you 
you 

are  always  srxre  of  having  a  job 

can  learn  abov(t  many  interesting  thing 

*82. 

(a) 
(b) 

Work 
Work 

in  which 
in  which 

you 
you 

can  feel  good  about  doing  the  job  Veil 
could  Lead  other  people 

t 

83. 

(a) 

(b) 

Work  wher«  you  can  get  ahead 

Work  In  which  you  can  make  a  lot  of  money 

84. 

% 

(a) 

(b) 

Work 
Work 

in  which 
in  which 

you 
you 

can  help  other  people  ^ 

would  be  doing  many  different  things 
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85.    (a)    Work  like  that  of  a  musician  or  an  artist  ' 

(b)  *  Work  la  which  yoTu'cah  feel  good  about  doing  the  Job  weU* 


86.     (a)   'Work  which  you  are  free  to  do'  in  your  own  way  — 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  feel  good  about  doing  the  job  well 


87.  (a)  'Work  in  which  you  can  learn  about  many  interesting  things 
(b)    Work  in  which  yQu  could  make  or  invent  new  things  * 

 !  -JX 

w  i 

88.  (a)    Work  in  which  you  wouid  be  doing  many  different  things 
(b)  *  Work  in  which  you  c^li  be  witH  people  you  like 


89.     (a)    Work  in  which  you  could  make  or  invent  new  things 

*    (b)    Work  in  which  you  would  be  doing  many  different  things 


90.  (a) 

^  (b) 


#Work  in  wbich  you  are  free  to  dp  .in  your  owtvway 
Work  in  which  you  cobld  make  or  invent  new  tin 


91.     (a)    Wotk  InMiich  you  could  make  or  invent  new  things 
♦  (b)    Work  in  which  you  could  lead  other  people  ' 


92,    (a)'  Work  in  which  you  are  always  sure  of  having  a  Job 
(b)    Work  in  which  yoxi  can  one  day  become  famous 


93.  (a) 

(b) 


Work  in  ^fhlch  you  can  make  a  lot  of  money 
Work  like  that  of  a  musi-cian  or  an<artist 


94 •    (a)    Work  in  which  you  can^feel  good  about  doing  the  Job  well 
(b)    Work  where  you  can  get  ahead 

'■  /  ■  ■  ^  ■  

93.    (a)    Hotk  in  which  youVould  have  a  nice  place  to  work 
.(b)    Work  like  that  of  a  musician  or  an  artist 


96. 


(b) 


Work  like  that  of  a  musician  pr  an  artist 
Work  in  which  you  1:ould  lead  other  people 
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97.    (a)    Work  where  you  can  get  ahead 

(b)    Work  In  which  )fou  can  help  other  people^ 


98.^    (a)    Work  In  which  you  are  always  sure  of  having  a  job 
(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  make  a  lot  of  money 


99.  (a)  Work  In  which  you  could  lead  other  people 
Cb)  Work  In  which  you  can  make  a  lot  of  money 

100.  (a)  Work  In  which  you  can  be  w^lh  people  you  like 
(b)  Work  which  you  are  fre^  to  do  In  your  own  way 


101*  (a)    Work  in  which  you  can  help  other  people 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  one  day  become  famous 


102.  (a)    Work  in  which  you  ar^  always  sure  of  having  a  job 

(b)    Work  in  which  ^ou  can  be  with  people  you  likf  ^ 
 &  1  

/ 

103.  (a)    Work  in  which  you ^an  learn  about  many  interesting  things 
(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  make  a  lot^of  money 


Work  which  you  are  free  to  do' in  your  own -way 
Work  in  wklch  you  would  do  the  sa^  kind  of  work  your 
father  does 


105.  (a)    Work  in  which  you  can  be  with  people  you  like 

(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  feel  good  about  doing  the  job  well 


106.  (a)    Work  in  which  you  ^ould  make  or  Invent  ,new  things 
(b)    Work  in  which  you  can  help  other  people 


107.  (a)    Work  In  which  you  would  have  a  mice  place  td  work 
(b)    Wo^k  ifl^te  you  can  get  ahead 


108.  Ca)    Work  in  which  you  are- always  sure  of  ^Having  a  job 
^    (b)    Work  like  that  of  a  nMisic^ian  or  an  artist 


109.  Woric  like  that  of  a  musician  or  an  artist 

(b)    Work  which  you  are  free  %o  do  in  your  own  way 


lip<^(a)    Work  In  which  you  i^ld  be  doing  many  dif  f^rent  things 
4     (b)    Work  in  which  you  coiH4  lead  other  people 


1  < 
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APPENDIX  E:    PART  I . 

Female  Version*     ^  \ 

4' 

CROSS-NATIONAL  STUDY,  STAGE  I 
OCCUPA'y:ONAL  INTEiffiJ^  INVENTORY 


Name 


School^ 
Age  


City 


_Grade_ 
Sex 


Date 


INSTRUCTIONS       /  '  ^ 

On  the  following  four  pages  you  will  find  a  few  easy ^questions 


w4  would  like  ybiSPEb  answer.  '  There? '^e  na  right  or  wroag  answe^sc'^ 
to  these  q"\Lie3tions;  we  are  interested  in  your  opinion. 

Please  listen  carefully  to  the  instructions  that  will  be  given 
to  you  for  each* page.      ,  t 


♦Part  II  -  Male  Version 

Is  identical  to  F»ale  Vers^ion  with  the  exception  of  the  l&st  page, 
nhich  la  4Utached  hereto. 


I. 


A.    What  job  ^ould  youHilce  to 
have  when  you  gtov  up?  


B.    Describe  the  work  you  would 
in  this  job  ^_ 


C.    Put  an  **X"  in  the  circle  where 
you  think  this  Job  fits. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

•  o 


o 

o 


Best  and  most 
important  job 
anyone  can  have 


Worst  'and  least 
important  job 
anyone  can  have 


2r 


A.    Whatf  job  do  you  think  you 
probably  will  have  when  you 
grow  up?  *  


— =  ^ 

B*.    Desc&ibe  the  work  you  would  do  in 
this  Job.^j  ;  


&,    Put  an  'IE"  in  the  circle  where 
you^ think  this  Job  fits. 


O 

o 

o 
o 

o 


Best  and  most 
important  job 
anyone  can  have 


Worst  and  least 
important  Job 
anyone  can  have 


STOP!    DO  NOT  XURM  THE  PAGE  UKTIL  TOLD  TO  DO  SO 
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A.    What  job  do  you  ^hink  your  father  wants  you  ^o  have  when  you 


grow 


7 


B.    Describe  the  ICind  of  work  that  y^wuld  do^in  that  job. 


2.       '  ,  • 

A.  What  job  do  you  think  your  mother  Wants  you  to  have  when  you 
^row  up?  ^  

B.  Describe  the  kind  of  work  that  you  would  do  in  that  job. 


STOP!    DO  KOT  TURN  THE'  ^MSE  UNTIL. TOLD  TO  DO  SO 
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A.  At  what  job  does  your  father 
work?_^  [  ^ 

B.  Put  .an  •'X"  in  thf  circle  where^ 
you  think  your  father's  job 
fits. 


Best  and  most 
IfllportanY  Job 

anyone  An  have, 


Vorst  and  least 
ii^ortant  job 
anyone  can,  have . 


A'«    Does  y<^ur  mother  work  at 
anything  other  than 
house  wo  r  k  ?  ' 


If  she  does,  what  does, she  do 
iti\v  job?  . 


Best  and  most 
important  jcJo- 
anyone  can  haVe. 


C.    If  she  works,  put  an         in  the 
circle  where  you  think,  your 
Other's  Job  fits.  , 
If  the  is  a  housewife,  put  an 
'*X"  where  you  think  the  Job 
housewife  fits. 


Worst  and  least 
*ifl^ortant  Job 
anyone  can  have, 


STOPI    DO  NOT  tURN  THE  PAGE  UHTIL  TOLD  TO  DO  SO 
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1.    Put  a  plus  (+)  beside  the  thre^e  jobs  below  chat  you  would  most 
like  to  have  when  you  grow  up, 

I,.  Put  a  minus  (-)  beside  the  three  jobs  that  you  would  least*  like 
to  have  when  you  grow  up. 


Dishwasher 
Lawyer 

Washroom  Attendant 
Hospital  Atteiidant 
Domestic  S4rvmt 
Hed'ical  Doctor 
Dress  DesigiMb 


_  University  Professor 


  Secretary 

  Insurance  Saleswoman 

Accountant 

 factory  Woricer 

  Waitress . 

  Laundry  Worker 

_2]iII/^8her  in  Theatre 
^        Social  Worker 

Restaurant  Cook 


•  s 


jGovernment  Department 
""Head 

^Laboratory  Technician 


__Baby  Sitter 


Bank  Clerk 


JCrained  Nurse 
Shop  Clerk 


Beauty  Operator 
« 

_Big  Business  Manager 
_^Dressmaker 

^Primary  School  Teacher 


JTe lephone  Operator 
^High  School  Teacher 

JTyplst^  ^ 

< 


Feaale  version 


1,  Put  a  plus         beside  the  thsce  jobs  below  that  you  would  most 
like  to  bave  when  you  grow  up/ 

2.  Put  a  ainus  (-)  beside  the  three  Jobs  bel'ow  that  you  would  least 
like  to  have  when  you  grow  up. 

^  |_  Day  Laboref 

^  Lawyer 

  Night  Watchman 

 2_  Barber 

.   Janitor 

 Medical  Doctor 

  Axmy  Captain  ^ 

£   University  Professor 

^ank  Clerk 

 ^  Off ice  Manager 

— —  Insurance  Agent 

Waitet 


Factory  Worker 


.  Dock  Worker 


Soldier 


High  School  Teacher 
MechtfQic  •  V  * 

Government  Department  Head 
Bookeeper  ^ 


  Stte^t  Sweeper 

  Army  Sergeant 

  Traveling  Salesman 

Cairpenter  /  ^ 

  Truck  Drtver 

Big  Business  Manager 

  Electrician 

  Owner  of  Grocery  Store 

  Shop  Clerk 

  Accountant 

Restaurant  Cook 


Malt  v«rsloo 
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.  -    XPPENDIX  F  :  PART  I 
Female  Version* 
CROSS -HATICWAL  STUDY,  STAGE  III 
OCCUPATIONAL  INTEREST  INVENTORY 


Name 


School    ^  ^Grade 

Age  ^  :  ^ 


Sex 

:  — ^ 


Clty_ 


Date 


INSTRUCTIONS 

On  the  following  four  pages  you  will  find  a  few  easy  questions  we 
would  like  you  to  answer T  -There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to 
these  questions;  we  are  Interested  In  your  opinion.    At  the  bottom  of 
each  page  there  will  be  a  stateiaent  which  asks  yc^i  to  stop  and  wait' 
to.  go  furthar^tll  told  to  do  so.    Please  observe  this. 

There  is  no  'time  Itrtlt,  but  please  work  as  repldly  as  you  can. 


♦PART  II  -  Male  Version 
la  identical  to  Peaab  Version  with  the  exception  of  the  ^ast  page, 
which  it  attached  hereto « 
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A.    What  job  would  you  like  to  have 
when "you  grow  up? 


B.    Describe  the  wotk  you  would  do 
in  this  job  ^   .  - 


C.    Put  an        In  the  circle  where 
you  think  |^is  J[ob  fits. 


.s  job 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Best  and  most 
important  job 
anyone  can  have . 


Worst  and  least 
important  job 
anyone  cad  have . 


A.    What  Job  do  you  think  you 
probably  will  have  when  you 
.  gVow  op?  > 


E*    Describe  the  work  you  would  do 
in  this  job_^  ' 


Put  ao  in  the  circle  where 
you  tbihk  thii^  Job  fits. 


o 

o. 

O 

.0 
O 


Best  and  most 
important  job 
anyone  can  have . 


O 

stop!  do  moi  turm  the  page  until  told  to  do  so 


Worse  and  least 
Liq>ortant  Job 
anyoae  can  have . 
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A.    At  what  job  does  your  father 
work?^  • 

s  •  ... 


B.    Put  an  "X"  in  the  circle,  where 
you  think  your  father's  job  fits, 


Best  and  most 
important  job 
anyone  qan  have 


y 


o 

,-0 

o 

o 

0 


Worst  and  least 
imperjt^nt  job 
anyone  can  have. 


4:. 


A.    Does  your, mother  wo/k  at 

"^'anything  other  than  ^^ouseworR? 


Bestf  and  most 
-important  job 
anyone'  can  have . 


B.    If  she  tftfft,  what  does  she  do 
;    in  her  ^ob?   


C .  .  "if  she  works  ,*  put  an  **X"  in  tli& 
circle  whera  you  think  y^r  ' 
mother's  Job  fits. 


'0 

o 

O 

o 
0 


-Worst  and  least 
Important'  job 
anyone  can' 'have , 


stop:  w  not  turn  the  page  until  told  to  tip  so 
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A.    What  job  do  you  think  your  father  wants  you  to  have  when 
you  grow'  up?^  „  j-^-p  


B. 

Describe  the  kind  of  work  that  you  nould  do  in  that 

job. 

 ~T  ^  " 

• 

A. 

What  job  do  you  think  your  mother  wants  you  to  have 
vou  'iprow  UP? 

if             .'      '  . 

when 

\ 

Describe  the  kind-trf^ork  you  would  dcJ  in  that  job. 

^        ■     ■    ■   : — ^  

♦ 

^       .  STOPI  J'So  NOT  TURN  THE  PACE  UNTIL  TOLD  TO  DO  SO 
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^  ...... 

^  ■  ^  -  


FEMALE 


You  vill  see  that  the  page  below  is  divided  loco  nine  sections,  each 
containing  -a  list  of  six  jobs.    Read  each. section  carefully  and  from 
the  jobs  in  that  section,  only  choose  the  one  that  you  would  most  li4ce 
tojdo  when  you  are  grown  up.    Mark  the  space  by  that  job  with  a  plus 
sign  (+)      Then  choose  from  the  same  section  the  jcfb  you  would  ;east 
like  to  do  when  yt)u  g^w  up.    M^k  the  space  next  to  that  job  with  a^ 
minus  sign  (-) .  ' 

Make  sure  you  have  one  plus^and  one  minus  sign  in  each  section. 


Nurse  ,  $ 

Typist 

Nursery  School  Teacher  ^  - 
pf)licewoman  ^ 
Florist  ♦ 
Cashier 


Lawyer 

Social  Worker 
High  School  Teacher 
Scient  ist 
Congress  Woman 
Pharmacist 


Photographer 
Assembly-Line  Worker 
Private  Secretary 
Factory  Machine  Operator 
Dance  Instructor 
Beauty  Shop  Assistant 


Hotel  Receptionist 
Filing. Clerk 
Efevator  Operator 
Cosmetic  Saleslady 
Office  Cleaner  ^ 
Lajundry  Worker  ^ 


Laddies'' Hair  Stylist 
Magazine  Writer 
Telephone  Operator 
Dentist 

Interior  Decorator 
Dressmaker 


Bank*  Clerk 

Veterinarian 

High  School  Counselor 

Librarian  . 

Large  Office  Manager 

Owner  of  Gift  Shop 


Waitress 
Maid 

<;ioak  Room  Girl 
Dishwasher- 
Grocery  Story- Checker 
Rest  Room  Attendant  " 


Cook  '^^^B 

Mail  Clert^PA 
WAC 

Biby  Sitter 

Shop  clerk 

Movie  Ticket  Seller 


Medical  Technician 
University  Professor 
Dietician 


Medical  Doctor 

Large  Business  Executive 

Dental  Techrtician\ 
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You  will  see  that  the  page  below  is  divided  Into  nine  sections, 
each  containing  a  list  of  six  jobs.    Read  each  section  carefully 
aAd  from  the  jobs  in  that  section  only  choose  the  one  that  you  would 
wost  iike  to  do  when  you  are  grown  up.    Mark  the  space  by  that  job 
with  a  plus  sign  Then  choose  from  the  same  section  the  job 

you  would  least  like  to  do  when  you  grow  up.    Mark  the  space  next 
to  that  job  with  a  minus  slcn  t 


sign^) 


Make  sure  you  have  one  plus  and  one  minus  sign  in  each  section. 


Bank  Clerk 
Salesman 
Electrician 
Tail9r 

Army  Sergeant 
Railroad  Engineer 


Lawyer 

Architect 

Army  Majo^ 

Bank  President 

Medical  Doctor 

High  School  Teacher 


Draf sman 

Factory  Worker 

Manager  of  Grocery  Store 

Taxi  Driver 

X*Ray  Technician 

Milkman 


Machinist 
Carpenter 
Window  Cleaner 
Butcher  • 
Gas  Station  Attendant 
Night  Watchman 


Policeman 
Dentist 

'Motor  Mechanic 
Geologist 
[  Airline  Pilot 
^  FlKcmai^ 


Buff  Driver 

Janitor 

Waiter 

Trash  Collector 

Soldier 

Dishwasher 


Driving  Instructor 
Journalist 

Advertising  Executive 
Photographer 
Vaterinary  Surgeon 
Small  Business  Owner 


Cook 

Pltmber"  . 
Barber  « 
Truck  Driver  ^ 
Brick  Laydfr 
Tool  &  Die  Maker 


University  Professor 
Forest  Ranger 
Havy  Adair  a  1 


Sheriff 

Owner  of  L^ge  Business 
Dance  Instructor  * 


t 
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APPENDIX  G 


STAGE  I  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  INVENTORY 

V 

Female  Version* 


Name 


School 


Age  _^ 
City  _ 


Grade 


Sex 


Date 


INSTRUCTIONS  . 

The  following  questions  were  made  up^to  help  us  understand  better 
what  young  peojple  like  and  how  .they  feel.'    Your  answers  will  be 
looked  at  alc^g  with  those  of  other  young  people  your  own  age.  There 
are  no  correct  nor  incorrect  answers.*   You  may  answer  as  you  like. 
Air  we  want  is  that  you  answer  according  to  what  y^ou  really  believe 
and  what  you  really  feel.  '  ^  • 

Now  read  th^ following  example  and  the  two  questions  below  the 
exaflq>le.  "  If  your  answer  to  the- first  question  is  '-yes,"  ^ou  put  an 
'*X7  below  the  word    *^yes -  Myoxxt  answer  to' the  first  question  is 
"no",  put  an  "X"  below  the  wjbrd  "no."  ^Do  the  same  with  the  second 
question.  ^ 


Example:    Mary  Is. siinff  good  rolUr-akating. 

Yes 

Am  J  like  her?  ('  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?  (  } 


Mo 

(  ) 

(  ) 
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*     '  SOCIAL  AniTUDES  INVENTORY 

When  the  class  bully  comes  looking  for  trouble,  Judy  Ignores  him. 

^  YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  ^         ^  (    )  (O 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  heu:?         (    )  (    )  ^  ^ 

Martha  Tries  to  make  her  parents  bhinge  their  minds  by  proving 
to  them  they* are  wrong. 

YES  NO 

Am  I  like  Hier?  (    )  (  ) 

V      Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )  (  ) 

To  be  a  good  friend  to  ^er  classmate,  Liz  stayed  In  during  r€cess 
to  help  her  friend  finish  a  lesson. 

YES  NO 

/Am  I  like  ♦ter?  (    )  (  7 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )  (  ) 


1 


Nina  often  says  that  she  Isn't  af/ald  of  anything. 

YES  NO 

Ao  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  "like  her?       ^(    )      C  ) 

Sally  dc^cldes  for  herself  ho^  to  use  her  time. 

NO 

Am  I  like  her? 
Do  I  want  to  be  like  her? 

When  Marie  was  Invited  to  a  party,  she  dldnl^know  what  to  do 


Am  I  like  her? 
Do  I  want  to  be  like  her? 

Margie**  friend  spilled  Ink  on  Margie's  books,  so  Margie  spilled, 
ink  on  her  frle£5ad>  book,  too. 

YES  m 

As  I  like  hjer?        '  (    )      (  ^ 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 
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8.  Claire  gets  angry  if  she  can't  do  everything  better  thart  the 
others. 

YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  <    )  (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )  (  ) 

9.  Ruth  was  afraid  to  talk  in  front  of  the  class^ut  she  did  it 
anyway . 

YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  {    )  (  ) 

Do  I  •want  Ijo  be  like  her?         (    )  (    )  ^ 

10.  Rachel  does  what  her  teacher  tells  her  to  do  even*  if  she  thinks 
the  teacher  is  wtong. 

YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?^  4^  (    )  (  ) 

*  Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (  .  >  (  ) 


11.  When  Cris  broke  the  vase,  she  hid  the  pieces  so  her  mother 
wouldn*  t  find  out . 

YES  NO 

1    Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  '  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 

12.  When  the  teacher  scolded  Elaine  for  not  knowing  the  answer 
to  Che  problem,  l^laine  talked  back/to  her  angrily. 

YES         NO  ^ 
Am  I  like  her?  ,         (    )      (  ) 

^  Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?     .    (    )      (  ) 

13.  Roberta  makes  friends  quickly  wherever  she  goes. 

YES         NO  ^ 

"  A«  I  like  her?  (    )   -  (    )  • 

'     •  Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?        X  )  '    (  ) 

14.  When  the^teacher  criticized  Rose,  she  ^explained  why  she  dt4' 
what  she  did. 

YES  NO 

Aa  I  like  her?      *  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 

0* 
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15.  When  Alice's, parents  punish  her,  ^or  won't  let  her  do  somethlhg, 
she  Cries  to  get  even  with  them. 

YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?     /  ,     (    )      (  ) 

Do  I* want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 
*  I 

16.  Katie  Is  not  afraid  of  nightmares  because  she  knows  her  parents 
are  nearby. 

YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 

17.  After  jplsslng  some  questions  on  the  arithmetic  exam^  Jane  went 
home  and  practUed  working  problems. 

'  ^  YES  NO 

Am  I  llli:e  .her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 

18.  VHien  Sheila's  friends  disagreed  with  her,  she  lost  her  temper. 

YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I'want  to  be  like  Her? ^       (    )      (  ) 

19*    Joyde  was  frightened  when  she  heard  strange  sounds  at  night,  but 
she  got  a  flashlight  and  went  to  see  what  It  was. 

*  YES         NO  t 
Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

\Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 

20*    Eva  would  rather  have  her  teacher  help  her  with  her  arithmetic 
problems  than  to  do  them  by  herself.. 

YES  NO 

.     ^  Am  I  like  her?  '     (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  'like  her?         (    )      (  ) 

21*    Susan'knew  the  other  girls  were  talking  about  her»  but*  she 
.  didn't  let  it  bother  her* 


Am  I  like 
Do  I  want 


.  YES  NO 

he^      "       .  (    )*     (  ) 

tt/be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 
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22.    When  Dcbby  wasn't  allowed  to  join  Che  club,  she  told  everyone 
she  didn't  really  want  to  be  a  member. 


23. 


YES 

NO  ^ 

Am  I  like  her? 

(  ) 

(       )  ' 

Do  I  want  to  be 

like  her? 

(  ) 

(       )  . 

did  not  take  part 

in  the  game 

because 

she  was  afraid  she 

not  do  well . 

« 

YES 

NO 

Am  I  like  her? 

(  •) 

(  ) 

Do  I  want  to-  be 

like  her?  - 

(  ) 

(  ) 

When  the  teacher  threatened  to  punflLs-K  Grace ,  Grace  stayed  calm 
and  tried  to  find  out  why  the  teacher  was  upset  with  her. 

.YES  NO 
Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (    )     ~  • 

Do  I  want,  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 

25.  Renee  was  worried  about  playing  in  an  important  game,  but  she 
felt  better  after  her  parents^  encoii^aged  her. 

YES         NO  . 

Am  I  like  her?  —     (   *)      (  >( 

bo  I  want*  to  be  like  h^?=       <    )      (    )  ' 

26.  Even  though  she  hates  it,  Linda  puts  up  with  her  little  sister's 
meanness  because  shte  knows  her  sister  is  younger  than  sne  is. 

^  •         YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (    )  ^  * 

Do  I'want  to  be  like  her?         (    ).     (  )" 

.  -  ,        .  / 

27.  When  Sandy's  schoolmate*  began  to  tease  her,  she  didn't  do  - 
^      anything  about  it;  she  just  felt  bad. 


i 


1^  YES  NO 

Am*I  like!  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  wanthto  be  like  her?         (    )      (  > 


^  uo  i  wana  n 
Sharon  waitsNto  s\e 


i 

28.    Sharon  waitsNto  sie  what  her  friends  are  going  to  do  before  she 
makes  up  her  mind.X 

0k  X  YES        ^0  . 

Am  I  like  her?  ,    (    )      (    )  ^ 

*  *   Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 
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•29.    Lynn  was  really  Afraid  of  swlnnlng  In  the  deep  water,  but  she 
said  she  did  not  want  to  twim  because  she  was  tired. 

'    YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 

30.  When  her  teachers  get  upset  with  her^  Jill  gets  very  sad  . 

> 

^  YES  NO 

Am  I  like  ^vf  (    )  (  .) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )  (  ) 

31.  Nani||||>re tends  that  she  does  not  understand  when  her  teacher 
calls  on  her  and  she  doesn't  know  the  answer. 

'    '  YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  JO  be  lik%*her?         (    )      (    )  . 

32.  Rathy  does  nothing  when  her  older  brother  hits  her.  ' 

*  ^  YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (    )  f 

Do  Iwant'Co  be  like  her?         (    )      (    )  . 

3Jt   Vfhen  her  friends  angrily  accused  her  of  cheating,  Peggy_^ot  the 
T^leV^nS  showed  them  she  was  playing  the  game  right. 

YES  ♦  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?      '•C    )      (  ) 

34,    Jeanne's  mother  scolded  her  because  she  didn't  watch  after  her* 

little  brother,  so  Jeanne  hit  her  brother  when  she  got  rhe  chance. 

YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (    )  - 

3^.    Eiletd  hid  ber  school  books  ^the  wouldn't  have  to  do  her 
boMvork.    Shr  told  her  parerrts  she  left  them  at  school. 

YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?        (    )      (  ) 


\ 


ERIC 
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36.  When  Bernice  lost  the  money  her  mother  gave  her  to  pay  the 
bill,  she  was  too  frightened  to  go  home.  ^  \ 

YES  NO 

Am  I  lik^  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?        X    )      (  ) 

37.  When  Dorothy's  father  corrects  her,  DoroJ:hy  doesn't  pay 
attention. 

YES  NO 

Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  J)e  like  her?         (    )     .(  ) 

38.  Since  the  box  Ann  had  to  carry  was  large,  she  waited  for 
somebody  to  come  and  help  her. 

YES  NO 

\  Am  I  like  her?  (    )      (  ) 

•Do  I  want  to  be  like  her?         (    )      (  ) 

39.  When  the  other  kids  ^aid  they  didn't  want  her  to  play,  Ellen 
just  sat  there  and  felt  sad. 

YES       ,  NO 

Am  i  like  hter?    '  (    )    '  (  ) 

Do  I  want  to  4>e  like  her?         (    )  •   (    )     *  ' 

4p.    When  Marshal's  rootKer  ^ives  her  orders,  she  Wstens  to  hei; 
.  mother  respectfully. 

'    /  YES     /  NO  ' 

Am  I  like  her^  (    >    i  ) 

Do  I  want  to  be  like  'her?         (    )      (  ) 


*The  Mle  vert  ion  oF this  lnitrun«nt  uses  male  names  and  pronouns 
in  sach  of  the  above  forty  items. 
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.APPENDIX  H 
Stage  III  Social  Attitudes  Inventory 
Female  Version* 


Name 


School^' 


Sex 


Grade  X<  ^Date_ 


City. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

The  following  questions  were  made  up  to  help  us  understand^ what 
young  people  like  and  how  they  feel.    Your  answers  will  be  looked 
at  along  with  those  of  other  young  people  of* your  own  age.  There 
are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.    We  want  you  to  say  what  you  really 
think. 

\  On,  the  following  pages  you  will  find  a  number  of  sentences  describing 
a/:hlld  of  your  own  age.    Each  sentence  baa  four  endings.    Each  end- 
ing. Is  a  description  of  what  the  child  might  do  when  the  events  In 
the  sentence  happen.    Read  each  sentence  and  the  different  endings. 
*Then  put  an  X  beside  the  ending  that  Is  right  fqr  you'.  ^ 

.    Here  Is  an  example  to  help  you  understand  what  to  do. 

Susan  got  bad  marks  In  her  school  work.    In  her  place  I  would 

 be  very  ^unhappy 

pretend  1  didn't  li^nd  w  ^ 

dec Ide  to  work  harder  next  time 

^ think  the  teacher  had  been  unfair 


Now  put  AO  X  on  the  line  beside  the  encjlng  which  Is  closest  to  what 
you  would  do.  / 
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Mary  and  her  parents  do  not  always  a^ree . '  In  her  place,  I  would  , 
___  try  to  explain  my  point  of  view 

J          think  over  what  my  parents  had  said 

  ^o  to  my  room  and  sulk 

take* no  notice  and  go  my  own  way 

I  i — 

It  is  Nancy's  first  day  at  a  new  school.     In  her  place  I  wquW 

  worry  about  what  I  should  do 

  join  in  with  the  other  children  right  away 

  ^tay  by  myself      ^       \  , 

 -join  in  when  the  other  children  asked  rae 

A  classmate  has  deliberately  messed  up  Betty's  school  book.  In 
her  place  I  would  *     ,  _ 

*  get  ray  own  back 

•  ask  her  why  she  had  done-  it 
  tell  my  teacher 

  get  upset  but  not  do  anything  » 

Elaine  made  mistakes  on  an  arithmetic  test.    In  her  place  I  would 
  practice  the  ones  I*d  missed 

forge ti>^out  them        .  -  •  _ 

ask  the  teacher  for  help 
  make  excuses 

Dian^  thought         teacher  was  being  unfair^.    In  her  place  I  would 

  see  what-^my  friends  thought  arbout  it  ^ 

^1   argue  with  the  teacher  ^ 

^   just  feel  angr^  / 

'        explain  my  point  of  view  ^ 

Janice  was  aslced  to  give  a  talk^to  the  class.    In  her- place  I 
would 

  do  my  beat  •  *  ,  ^ 

^      just  get  on  with  it  ,4  * 

  refuse  to  do  it 

  worry  about  it 

Some  children  had  talked  about  Ann  behind  her  back.  In  her  place 
I  would 

  not  take  any  notice 

  talk  about  them  behind  their  backs 

^   lose  my  temper  *  ^ 

  try  to  discuss  .it  with  them 
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8.  Marsha's  little  sister  is  mean  to  her  sometltoes.     In  her  place  I 
  talk  to  her  aHout  it 

^   put  up  with  her        \        *  * 

 get  l)ac|t  at^  her  ^  .      -  ^ 

  tell- her  off 

.     '  - 

9.  Lloda  was  doing  sonfe- diff iculf^schoolwork.    In  her  place  I  would 
  think  about  something  else  , 

  try  for.  awhile  and- then  give  up  * 

  get  some  hint  from  the  teacher  J* 

  do  it  by  myself^  , 

10.  Barbara  broke  her  teacher's  special  pen.    In  her  place  I  would 
*       tell  my  t^Hcher  immediately 

'         pretend  I  didn't  do  it 
„  .     try  to  get  the  teacher  another  pen 
r    hope  the  teacher  wouldn't  notice 

11,  A  bigger  classmate  threatened  to  bit  Kay  at -school^ the  next  day. 
j  In  her  place  I  would* 

.     '  ^         not  go  to  school 

/  .       tell  my  teache^ 

  try' to  find  out  why  she  wanted  to  hit  me 

  tell  my  iwther  I  felt  ill 

12.  Jane's  friends  didn'^t  ask  her  to  play  with  them.     In  rter  place  I 
would  .  ^ 

  say  I  didn't  want  to  play  with  them  anyway  . 

  get  irtgry 

  ask  them  to  let  me  play  >  ♦ 

not  mind  and  remain  friends 

•<  "  '  , 

13,  Sue  was  playing  ball  and  another  child  took  it. away  from  her. 
Cn  her  place  I  would 

 d^ide  ifo  play  something- else 

  ask-fbr  the  ball  back 


^      ,  find  Q^ffbhy  she  took  the  ball i 

14.  .  Lisa  had  a  lot  of  homework  to  do.    In  her  place  I  would 
■  get  someone  to  do  it  . for  me 


4o  it  as  soon  as  I  got  home 

not  jdo  it 

do  it  unwillingly 
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«  ' 

>  .  .  t  • 

'  ^rs.^  Helen  was  punished^y  her  parents.  ^In  her  place  I  would 

•        •  go  CO  my  room  an^  sulk  «  / 

-    ^cept  my  parents'  point  of  view 
♦  '     '      ^  tryib  be' better  in  thej  future  '  ^ 

/     .1  t^rtce  it  >out  on,^^^^brfttfters  apd  sisters 

Iff.    Shi^;iey's  schoolmates  began  to  tease  her.     In  he^  place  I  would 
'  ^  _»__«igoore  them  for  awhile 

•    tell  xh*m  te^  stop  it 

just  feel  n^iserable  '  .  "     '  . 


♦   'j*  ^^^^  ;|them  up 

4     *  ''^jK 


'l7.    Martha's  parens 'sometiiiBes  maV#*'her  angry.    In  her  place  I  would 

 N_  expl^ain  my  poi%t  of  view 

  gQ* outside  '  ♦ 

>       try  not  to  show  my  aijger 
  shout  at  them  ,h 


18..  .Carol  had  a  heavy  loa^  to  carry.     In  her  place^'^  I  would    '  — 
•    .  _    '    get  someone  to  help  m^        -  "  .        ,  • 

-  ,     \  cdf.r'y  it  by  myself  if  I  could         \  f  ^ 

V.  •  o"*^  of  it  ^ 

leave  it  as  long  ^as  possible' 
'    ^    •   —  .       ^       *  ^   ^  ■  \. 

'  .    19.   "Paul'a's  teacher  t^ate^pd  to  punish  her.     In  her  place  I  would  .  S 

.    feel  upset  *^  ^ 

J  '  <   get  very  arfgry  '  /  J 

cry  to  find  out  wljy  the/teachef  was/cross  *  . 

'  I  tb  tj*e  teache/^ what  i  had  done  #     .  ,  * 

j"feels  afra"id  ot  sometJfin^  ^  In  heiu^^o/ace  I  wbuW 


'^O.    -Judy  SO! 

ask^^terrl^lielp 
,       try  awl^overcoroe  ray  ledLX  ^  ' 

•       ^         X^fi  away rota  what  hW^r  ight^"^^'^ '"^       ^  - 
V*         hope  it  •vdfai^kgb  avay   .  ,  ,       .  ' 

♦  .  "       ^  >  4^ 

2U  ^  Sometimes  people  ignored  tatW  ^Th  hfr  pl^«e  I  would 
ignore  them  too   *        .  •  ^  • 

\tr/  to  find  out  wby 


^  ij^oder  If  it  was  my^Jault 


^  ,  p^t  ve.fy  qross 


22*  "Sarah-s  classmates  called  her  names.    In  her  place  1  would' 
■       try  to  findwut  why        ^        ,  ,     i  *  ' 

call  »t hem 'Same 8  back      '         ,  , 


^  ,      /   get  angry 

  ignore  the  classmates 


3-  . 
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23.  Sharon  sometlmei  has  t|  do  jobs  at  home.    In  her  p^aae  I  , would 
  keep  avay 

.      put  them  off  but  do  them  in  the  end  ^ 

  do  them  right  away  ,  / 

'      get  my  brother  or  sister  to  do  it\ 

24.  Julie  went  shopping  for  her  mother  and  lost  the  money  s'he  had 
given  her^^n  h^r  place  J^would 

"      not  know  what  to  do  > 
y         replaced. it  with  money  from  my  money  box.  * 

 L  go  home  and  tell  what  happened 

  say  someone  took  the  money 

25..    Gail  is  sometimes  worried.     In 'her  place  I  would 
___  go  to  my  parents  for  help 

 :_  try  to  forget  about  the  worry 

.  ^      try  to  work  out  what  to  do 
*       ^  ^     do  something  eLse 

26.    Jan*s  frieftJ  sometimes  hurts  her.  feelings  .    In  her  plabe  I  would 

  talk,  it 'out  with  ihy 'friend 

  hutt  her  feelings  too 

  get  very  cross  with  my  friend      *  ^ 

'  'try  to  take  it  ^^   •  "  ])  . 

^7.    Pegg^  was  hit  by  a  classmate.    In  her  place  I  woul|3 
not  do  anything*  ' 
go  away  • 

.    try  to  find  out  why  she  hit  me     ,  .  . 

  get  my  friends  to  help  * 

28.    Jean  sometimes  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do.    In  her  place  I  would 

  work  as  hard  as  I  could  ,         »  ,  * 

\^          go  out  with  my  friends  1^ 

.    try  tQ  forget  about  it  .  .  ' 

.    ask^*for  help  • 


Peggy  t 


*  The  mlt  version  of  this  Inscrumenc  uses  viale  names  and  pronouns 
'In  each  of  the  above  twenc^-elghc  Items. 
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'  APPENDIX  ^ 


Stage  III- Views  of  Life 


Sex 


'Sc  hoc  I   €  r^<5  e_ 

Teacher  ^CiCy  


Date 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Different  people  have  different  ways  of  looking  at  life.    We  are 
interested  in  llndiTrg  your  opinions-  abx>ut  l-i:fe-t^eoffi^ar€  thea-v^ith  — 
the  opinions  of  students  in  other  countries.    The  following  pairs  of 
sentences  state  different  opinions  about  life.    Although  the  choice 
will  sometimes' be  difficult,  please  check  one  stateroenti^in  each  pair 
which  comes  closest  to  your  oyn  opinion.  ^  We  don't  waftt  you  to  cell 
us  the  way  you  think  life  ought  to  work,  ,but  try  to  tell  us  your 
opinion  ol  how  life  really  works,    rfo  matter  how  difficult  the  . 
choice, ^  select  only  one  statement  per  pair.    Ther'e  is  no  right  or 
wrong  answer,  and  you  will  not  be  given*i#  h-igh  or  low  ^rade  based 
on  your  answers.  •  0 


•  \ 


VIEWS  OF  LIFE  -  1968 


] 


1.  (a)    When  sometjiing  is  going  wroiig,  it  is  usually  best  to  take, 

-some^ino  of  actidn. 
<b)    Wh^n  something  is  going  wrong,  it  is  usually  best  to  wait 
-and  see' what  happens. 

2.  (a)  .  W4^  there  is  a  4)roblem  one  should  alw4^  try  to  face  it. 
(b)    Thne  are  some  problems  that  are 'best  ignored.  «^  . 

3.  (a)    If  a  teacher  tells  me  to  try  vto  do*  better  in  tQy  school  work, 

it  is  usually  because  my  work  isn't  very  good, 
(b)    If  a  teacher  tells  me  torvtry  to  do  byetter  in  my  school  work, 
it  is  usually  because  she/ wants  all  her  students  to  try 


harder . 


6, 


(a)  It  is  better  to  wait  l^efore  acting. 

(b)  Toiporrow  is  usually  too  date.  ^. 

(a)  I  don't  need  the  approval  ^f  other  people.  * 

(bX  I  need  the  approval  of  other  people.; 

(a)  Quick  action  is  usually  best  in  most  situations! 

(b)  Quick  action  is  usually  careless  action. 


i 


7.  (a)    When  a  person  is  uncertain^  it  is  usually  best  to  wait  dnd 

see  what  happens.  .      ^  ' 

(b)    When  a  p#»son  Xs  uncertain,  it  is  usually  best  to  take  sone 
kind  of  action.  ^ 

8.  (a)    I  like  to  work  vby  myself . 
(b)    i  like  to 'Work  with  other  people. 

r  • 

9.  (a>    It  Is  better^o  be.  slow  than  to'be  fast, 
(b)    It  ia  better  to  be  fast  thah  to  be  slow. 

10.  (a)    A*really  intelligent  person  knows  when^o  listen  to  the 
1^  advice  of  others. 

(b)    A  really  intelligent  perspn  knows  how  to^ecide  things  'fQr 
.  himself. 

-   --^  /^^"^^^  ^  

11.  (a)    The  nost  important  part  of  a  Job  wuld  be  getting  along  with 

, fellow  workers.  ^ 
(b)  iiq)ort«nt  part  of  a  Job  woulfi  be  getting  things 

\  done. 


12.    (a)  There  are«>few  things'^  that  cannot  be  done- if  a  person  tries 
bard  enough.  * n  , 
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(b)    There  are  many  things  that  cannot  be  done  no  matter  how 
hard  a  person  tries.  -^^ii^^  ^ 

13.  (i)    The  most  important  thing  in  school  is  the  graJes  a  p/rson 

^4 


makes . 


(b)    The  most  important  thing  in  school  is  how  hard  a  person 

..^^works,  nd' matter -what  his  grades  are.  -  "  * 

J  . 

14.  (a)    Life  is  easy. 

'    (b)    Lift  is  hard.  '  ^  *  '  ' 

15.  (a)    It  is  better  to  be  bold. 

(b)    It  is  better  to  be  cautious. 

16.  (a)    One  should  usually  go  along, with  the  opinion  of  the  majori^fT 
W)    One  should  usually  act  according  to  his  owa  opinion. 

«. 

17.  (a)    Work  first,  friendship  second, 
(b)    Friendship  first,  work  second. 

18.  (a)    I  am  usually  cautious. 

(bj    I  am  usually  bold.  "  *  #' 

19.  (a)   H  something-disgusts  me,  I  protest.  " 
^  (b)    If  something  disgusts-JOfej  I  ignore  it. 

< "    *     ^  .  ♦  ♦ 

20.  (a)    The  world  is  the  way  it  is  and  there  is  very  little  that  ^ 

man  can  do  about  it.  ^ 
(b)    Mtfn  can  change  the  world  to  5t«rr^is  own  needs. 

21.  (a)    When  I  can't  understand  something  in  >school ,  it  is  usually 

because  the  teacher  didn't  explain  it  clearly, 
(b)    When  I  car^'t  understand  something  in  school,  it  is  usually 
because  I  didnlt  listen.* 


(b) 


22. '  (a)    When  a  person  thinks  his  (or  her)  father's  orders  are  un^ 
reasonable,  he  should  feel  free  t^o  ques^tion  them. 
A  father's  o»(|eifs  should  always  be  obeyejd. 

23.  (a)    I-don'j:  have  en<iugh  self  conf  iden-ce 

;        (b)    I  have  enougir^ if  confidence:  " ^^^-^  ~ 

24.  (a)    When  I  am  neXous  I  feel  better  if  I  move  around.  , 
,     (b)    When  I  am  nervous  I  ffel  better  if  I  stay^stiir. 

25.  (a)    I  usually  daydream  about  doing  things  I  carf  really  do  if  I 

,        want  to.  ,  •    .  •  ,   -  ^ 

(b)    I  -usually  daydream  ab</ut  doing  impossible  things. 
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26.  (a)    A  person  Is  usually  happier  If  he  learns  how  to  accept  his 
feelings. 

(b)    A  person  i*  usually  happier  if  'he  leartls  how  to  control  his 

feelings.  ,                   ^                                     t  »  < 

.  27.  (a)    It  is  best  to  work  out  one*s  problems  without  seeking  help 
from  others .  ,  •  ^  .  ' 

(b)    It  is  best  to  seek  help  ftom  others  in  working  out- one *s 
problems..  \  ^ 

28.  (a)    I  believe  I  am  very  intelligent. 

(b)    I  believe  I  am  of  average  intelligence. 

Z9.  (a)    Life  is  siaple. 
^         (b)    Life  is  complex. 

30.  (a)    I  daydream  about  many  things  I  never  do. 

(b)    I  usually  do  the  things  I  wSnt  rather  than  daydream  about 
^  >  them.'  ^         ,  * 

3r.  ^a)    When  I 'do, well  on  a  test  in  school,  it  is  usually^tecause 
•           ^.    I  Audied  for  the  test. 

Cb)    Wtieh  I  do  well  on  a  test  in  school,  it  is  usually  because 
the  test  was  easy.      *  ^  *'^<, 

32.  (a)    Work  is  something  that  must  be»'done . 
.   (b)    Work  is  its  own  reward.  , 

33.  (a)    I  am  satisfied  with  my«elf, 
(b>    I  am  not  satisfied  with  myself. 

34.  (a)    I  would  rather'  have  a  job  vhere  the  work 'is  interesting, 
(b)    I  would  rather  have  a  Job  where  the  people  are  friendly. 

'  35.  (*)    A  person  should  be  expressive 

(b)    A  person  should  tbe  calm  and  controlled.  » 

36.  (a)    It  is  better  to  know  how  to  obey  than  to  know  how  to  command, 
(b)    It  is  better  to  know  how  to  command  thaf\  to  know  how  to  obey.^ 

-    37.  (a)*   Things  are  done  best  with  people  working  together. 
~  — If  ~i~p«nrTOff  waAt 8' things  done  right  ^he~1«ry  tq  do  them  by 

, himself.  I  -  *  * 

I  * 

(a)  When  I  learn  soaething  quickly  in  school,  (t  is  usually  , 
^  because  it  was  explained ^we II . 

(b)  When  I  learn  southing  quicjcly  in  school,  i«  is  usually 
because  I  paid  close  attention.    *  *  ^ 
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39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45". 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


a)  When  I  am  frightened,  I. feel  beccer^^if  I  don't  do  anythir\g. 

b)  When  I  am  frightened,  I  feel  better  if  I  do  something  active, 

a)  A  teacher's  order  should -always  be  obeyed. 

b)  When  one  thinks  his  teacJ||&r's  orders  are  unreasonable  he 
should  feel  free  to  que^^ion  them.  ^ 

a)  I  have  more  difficulties  with  my  friends. 

b)  I  have  more  difficulties  Vl^h  my  work. 

a)  Mankind  can  conAol  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

b)  Mankind  cannot  control  the  destiny*  of  the  world. 

a)  '  Difficult  problems  are  solved  best  by  cooperation.  ' 

b)  Difficult  problems  ajfe  solved  best  by  competition. 

a)  If  I  am  very  angry',  it  is  be'tt^er  iMr^hut  up. 

b)  If  I  am  very  angry,  it  is  better  if  l/yell. 

a)  I  like  to  take  my  time^doing  things. 

b)  I  like  to  do  things  as  fastis  I  cati.  -  • 

a)  In  spite       what  people  say,  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  is 
-       to-bui.ld  r^lationghips^with_thc  right  people^.  ' 

b)  In  sptte  of  -what  people  say,  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  is 
to  do  a  good  job.  *^ 

a)  Mpsr  of  a  person's  problems  'are  due  to  bad  luck. 

b)  A  person  brings  most  of  l^is.  problems  upon  himself. 

a)  In  phe  long  run,  a  person  who  works  fast  .g%ts  more  done. 

b)  ^  In  the  long  run,  a  person  who  works  Slowly  gets  more  done. 

a)  '  A  person  should  "be*  respectW  because  of  fhe  title  he  holds. 

b)  A  person  should  be  respected  for  what  he  has  done. 

a)  One  should  not  express  disagreement  with. others  if  it  will 
'  cause  hard  feelings. 

b)  ^ne  should  always  state  his  own  views  eve#^f  it  might 

capse  hard  feelings. 


a)  X  person  "should  not  wojrry  about  things  he  cad  do  nothing 
about.  '  ^ 

b)  It  is  oft?n  «intere^ing  to,  think  abqj^t  problems,  even  if 


nothing  Can^be  done.  ,  ^ 


a)  When  I  km  wi^  friends,'  I  like  to  be  the  first  to  suggest 
what  to  do.  ^ 

b)  Whep  I  an.  with  friends,  X  like  to  let  them  suggest  what  we  do 


0 

RIC 


il5 


Y 


T 


53.  (a)    Work  is  to  be  enjoyed. 
^  (b)  .Work  is  to  be  endured. 

54.  (a)    Cqmpet'ition  is  better  than  cooperation  to  get  things  done.  / 
(b)    Coopeijation  is  better  than  con^>etition  to  get  things  done.j^ 

55.  (a)    I  usually  begin  doing  things  I  should  do  without  being  told, 
(b)    I  usually  wait  until  I  am  told  before  I  do  something  I 

Should  do.  .  *  ' 

56.  (a)    I  would  rather  have  a  small  job  makitfg  a  comfortable  living 
and  have  a  lot  of  tinJI  with  my  friends.  . 

(b)    I  would  ratbe1^"HAve  a  more  important  job  mstcing  a  lot  of  * 
money,  even  if  I  did  not  have  enough  {ftme  for  my  friends. 

57.  (a)    A  person  should  not  questl^  his  (Or  her)  mother'^  word. 

(b)    Any  matber  can  make  mistakep^and  or^e  should  fe^l  free  to 

quesWon  her  word  when  it  ^^ms  wrong. 

»  »  * 

58.  (a)    My  friends  bring  me  the  ^aost  happine^.  ^ 
(b)    Doing  something- well  brings  me  the  most  happiness. 


59.  (»)  life  Is  to  be  enjoyed. 
 (ft)-   Life  Ts  to  be  endpted-. 

\ 


I 


$0.  (a)    I  prefer  to  use  my  own  Ideas  rather  than  those  of  others 
(b)    >I  prefer  t\)  use  bther  people's  Ideas. 


0  » 
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APPENDIX  J__ 
FINAL  VERSION  -  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 
STAGE  I 

4 


Name 


School  /  Grade 


Age  _\  Sex_ 


City       :   Date   ^ 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Oo  Che  following  two  pages  you  will,  find  42  sentences  in  which 
some  words  are  missing.    Please  con^lete  each  of  these'  sentences 
wit1i  th^  first  word  or  words  that,  come  to  mind.    There  aire  no  right 
or  wrong  answers,  jus|  write  what  you  think. 

• 

It  Ts' tmpcrcaitrttrat  y<Jli  flrtl5h  all"  42-^  sentences ,  and  do  not 
leave  any  of  them  blank.    If  you  cooae  to  a  sentence  and  cannot 
think  of  a  word  or  words  to  conq)lete  it,,  continue  with  the  sentences 
which  follow  and  when  you  have  finished  the  <jthers  /  r^urn  to  the 
ones  you  have  not  filled  in  and  complete  them. 

•  'k 

Therp  i§  rxo  time  limit,  but  please  work  as  rapidly  as  you  ^an.  . 


1 


1. . 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5.' 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
•10. 
11. 
.12. 
13. 
14. 

1>- 
1^. 

18. 
19.' 
20-. 

.21. 

22. 

23. 
•24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

41. 
■  42. 


H()»t  people  are   

Whea  ny  mother,  an*  I  are 'to^ettier ,  we_ 

Being  In  school  Is  ^  ' 

I  f€el  proud  when 


Whfen  people  ignore  me,  I  

W^D  my  parents  made  me  mad",  I_ 
I  wcfrk  hardest  for'"   


Most  people  treat  other  people 
^.get  really  angry  when 


When~I  nlld  help,  I  usually  depend  on_ 
When  people 'tell  a»  to  do  something,  I_ 

When  I  se?  a\i>oliceman,  I  \ 

If  a  big  dog  attacked  me,  I  

My  father  thinks  I  am  :  

I  think  most  teachers  are  *   


When  there  is  spmethtag  difficult  to  do,  I_ 
I  don't  like  people  who  .  


When- my  mother  punishes  me,  I_ 
When  people  get  scared,  they_ 


When  I  notice  that  others  do  something  better  in  school  than 

I.  I-^  ^-  r  '■  

Doing  anything  to  get  wHat  you  want  ts  ^ 

When  my  father  and  I  are  together,  we  ,  ^ 

When  I  get  worried,  I  

I  think  most  adults  are  >  t  

When  I  get  mad,  I  

A  mother  should  :_:  

Hard  work  is  '   


her  chi^^Ten 


It  upsets  me  to  think  about  

When  my  father  bawls  me  out,  I  •■.  ■ 

What  I  want  to  do. most  in  life  Is  ^  ; 

When  you  work  with  other  people, /hey_ 

When  somebody  hurts  my  feelings,  I  

A  father  should 


If  on^  of  mf  frlendsj  is  mad  at  me,  I_ 

People  win  work  hardest  if  you  1 

If  I  can't  get  what  I  want,  I  

My  flatter  thinks  I   j_ 

In  my  achool  work,  I   - 

People  who  work  with  me  are  ; 

l^M  afraid  of    > 


his  children 


Wh«n  I  think  of  tlie  United  States,  I  1_ 

To. work  »ucc€s8fully  with  other  people,  you  have  to_ 


EMC  • 
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APPENDIX  K 


' Stage  LII  Sentence  Completion 

Kame 

School 

)  Grade 

Teacher 

•  ^  Age 

Sex 

City 

Date 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Ofi  the  following  page,  you  will  find  40  sentences  in  yhicW  some 
wotds  are  missing.    Please  complete  each  of  these  sentences  with, 
the  first  word  or  words  that  coroe  to  your  mind/^    There  ^e  no. 
right  or  wrong  answers,  just  write  whai^  you  think.  # 

.  It  is  important  that  you  finish  all  40  sentences,  and  do  not  ieave 
any  of  thein  bLank.    If  you  come  to  a  sentence  and  cannot  *  think  6£  a 
word  or  words  to-complete  it,  continue  with  the  sentences  which 
^folk>w  and  when  you  have  finished  the  others,  r%turn  to  the  ones 
you  have  not  filled  in  and  co.mplete  them. 

There  is  no  time  limit,  but  please  work,  as  rapidly  as  you  can, 

■  '    -    (  ■  . 
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1.  Worrying  about  school  grades  is  

2.  If  my  frieiids  and  I  couIdn^t  agree  upon  what  to  do,  I_ 

3.  I  work  hardest  for  


4.    If  a  big  dog  looked  like  he  were  about  to  attack  me,  I_ 


5.  I  think  mosf  polic%pen  are   ^ 

6.  If  I  had  difficult  homework  to  do,  I  

7.  Trying  to  do' something  better  than  other  people  is^ 

8.  My  mother  thinks  I  am  .  


9.  If  the  class  bully  were  bothering  me,  I^ 
10.    I  feel  proud  when 


11.  I  think  most  teachers  are   

12.  If  one  of  my  friends  is  mad  at  me,  I 

13.  When  someone  hurts  my  feelings,  i_ 


14.  When  I  think  of  the  Unit^  States,  I_ 

15.  I  think  roost  adults  are  - 


16.    When  you  work  with  people  ^our  own  age,  they^ 
flhen  there  is  something  difficult  to  do,  I  


17.  When  there  is  something 

18.  if  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  lessons  and  my  classmates  laughed 
at  me>  I    .   

19.  I  think  school  is 


20.  Wbcn  my  father  bawls  me  out,  I  t  ^ 

2l\  When  my  mother  and  I  are  together,  we_ 

22.  It  upsets  me  to  think  about   

23.  I  really  get  angry  when 


24.  Whpn  my  parents  make  me  mad,  I  ^ 

25.  JBi^n  I  notice  that  others  da  something  better  in  school  than' 


26.  Bmen  my  father  and  I  are  together,  we_ 

27.  1  think' most  people  my  age  are,  

28.  When  people  ignore  me,  I  

29.  When  I  get  worried,  I   


30.  When  my  mother  punishes  me,  -I 

31.  When  people  tell  me  to  do  something, 

32.  What  I  want  to  do  most  in  life  is  _ 

33.  When  I  get  mad,  I 


34.  When  I  need  help,  I  usually  depend  on  ^  

35.  People  my  age  who  work  with  me  are  

36.  Having  rules  •  set  by  your  parents,  la  ^     ^  ^ 

37.  If  I  lose  most  of  the  time  at  playing^  certain  game,  I 


38.    My  father  thinks  I  am  m 

39.,  Hard  work  *l5  "  ' 

40.    Most  people  treat  other  people 


9 


V 
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APPENDIX  L  ^ 

STORY  COMPLETION 
STAGE  I 


Name 


School_  ^Srade 

/  * 

Age  ^   i  ^Sex   


Cicy_ 


D^ate 


INSTRUCTION^ 

On  Che  following  pages  you  will  find  at  the  cop  of  each  page  the 
beginning  of  a  story.     lo  each  stor.y  you  are  to  read  the  beginning 
very  carefully  and  then  finish  the  story  in  your  own  words.  Tell 
what  happened,  what  the  people  in  the  story  think,  how  they  feel, 
and  how 'the  story  finally  comes  out  .    Make  sure  you  write  a 
complete  story,  not  just  a  sentence  or  two.    Thete  is  no  correct 
way  to  finish  any  of  .the  stories;  just  write  what  ^ou  think  happens 
Use  your  imagination.  , 

,You  have  10  stories  to  complete  in  this  period.     It  is  very 
important  that  you  finish  all'  of  the  stories.    When  you  are  through 
with  a  story  go  right  on  to  the  next  one. 


♦  STORY  I 

^  Finish  this  story  by  telling  what  happened  and  how  the  story  end^. 

*  Hary's  teacher  suggested  that  the  class  write  a  paper  over  the 

J      *    weekend.    This  was  extra  work  that  the  teacher  did  not  usually  ask 

them  to  do.    If  they  did.lt,  they  could  get  extra  credit  toward  ^ 
^-  their  grade  In  class.    On  Sunday,  Mary  w^gettlng  ready  to'go 

out  with  some  friends  when  she  remembered  the  paper.  Mary 

STOKf'  2 

# 

John  was  playing  In  the  street  with  his  friends.    His  father  came 
by  and  told  them  to  get  oOt  of  the  street  because  It  was  not  safe 
to  play  there.    Then  his  father  left.    John   . 

^     •  STORY . 3 

Barbara  was  working  Inside  the  house  and  ^r  little  sister  was 
playing  outside  with  her  friends.    Suddenly  Barbaraf  heard  her 
llttje  sister  st^rt  to  cry.    Barbara  ..^.^  


"story  4 


-Billy's  faflrfty^ mo^^ed  Into  a  new  neighborhood  where  he  did  not  know 
anybody.    The  first  day  he  went  Qut  of  the  house  he  saw  some  boys  at 
th^  corner  of  the  street  placing.  Billy   

j  /         STORY  5 

Vr    George  I  and  his  mother /had  been  vdsltlng  George's  grandmotfier  In 
a  different  clty.^   After  ^  they  boarded  the  train  to  go  home  George 
asked  his  mother  If  he  trould  go  get  a  drink  of  water.    His  mother 
said  he  could  but  told  him  not  to  get  off  the  train.    Ge^r^'went  to 
.  get  the  water  and  saw  a  candy  stand  In  the  station.    He  got  off  the 
train  and  while  he  was  buying  some  candy  the  train  pulled  out  of*  the 
•tatlon.    George   •  ;  


.r 
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A  boy  named  lorn  was  tryi^*  to  makfe  a  kite/  He  was  putting  the 
last^stitk'  Intq  plaCe  when^^he  sticR  broke.    He  did  not  have  any 
more  sticks*.  Tom.,... 


STORY « 7 

Jean  and  her  frieafls  started  toxplay  a 'game  .    Jean  thoughtf  it  should 
be  played  one  way;  Mr  frTend  thought  it  should  be  played  differently. 
Jean   

// 

//        '              STORY  8         .  * 
1 1   » 

Onq^f  Peter '^/classmates  came  walking  up  to  him  dne  day  in  an 
angry  mood.        ^'shoved  Peter  hatd  against  the  wall.  Peter   

,-^.  /  STORY  9 


He,len.was  o/t  shopping  by  herself  when  suddenly  on6  of  the  sales' 
ladies  in  the  stor^  called  to  the  manager,  "That's  the  girl  I  told 
you  about. T  The  manager  started  walTcing  over  to  Helen  with  an 
.angry  look- on'his  face.  Helen,  


STORY  10 


Grace  tliought  that  her  mother^had  puaished  her -unfairly .  Grace. 
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.  APPENDIX  M 
STORY  COMPLETION 


Name 


School^ 

r. 


Age. 


ffrade  » 


Teaclier 


Clty_ 


Date ' 


INSTRUCTIONS 


} 


On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  at  the  top  of  each  page  the 
beginning  of  a  s-tory.  »For  each  story  you  are  to  read  the  beginning  . 
-very  carefully  and  then  fiftish  the  story  in  your  own  words.  Tell 
what  happened,  what  the  people  ^n  the  story  think,  how  they  feel,  and 
h6w  the  ^toxy  finally  comes'  out.    Make  sure  you  write  a  complete 
^tory,  not  just  a  sentence  or-t-wo.    There  is  no^  correct  way  to  finish 
any  of  the  Stories,  just  write  what»  you  think  ha'ppens .  ^  Use  your 
imagination.^   You  will  have  seven  stories  to  complete  in  this  period 
and  you  will 'have  exactly  five  minuter  to' write  each  sto^y.'  ^Yoti  wiU 
be  told  whea  three  minutes  are  up  and' when  four  minutes' are  up.  At 
the  end  of. five  mijiutes  everyone  thust  stop  writing- on' thdt  story.  ♦  If 
^you  flnisli  writing  a*story  before  five  minutes  are  up,  then  you 
should  wait  until  you  are  told  to  go  on  to  the  next  story.    Do  not 
beg in^  writing  the  next;  story  until  you  are  told.    Qo  not  go  back  and 
work  on  an  earlier  story  that,  you  may  not  have  finished'. 


I- 
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Story  1  - 

"Mary  had  a  papuer  to  write  over  the  weekend  for  school  on  Monday. 
On«.Suncfay,  Mary  was  getting  ready  to  go  oub  with  some  friend?  when 

she  remembered  tfiat  she  had  not  yet  written  the  paper.    Mary  '* 

f  r  - 

•        .        '  Story  2 

\  "  .  >  ft 

''Billy's  .family  moved  to  a  pew  town  where  he  did  not  know  anyone.  ^ 

On  the  fitst  day  he  went  out  of  the' house,  he  saw  some  boys  his  age 

at  the  corner  of  the  street  playing.  Billy  

.     V  Story  3 

"One  pf  Peter's  classmates  came  walking  up  to  him  one  day  in  an 
angry  mood.    He  shoved  Peter  hard  against  the  wall.  Peter  


si 

>^  . 

Story  4 

'            *'                     ,  -  • 

"Saturday  Jane"  went  to  a  movie.    44hen*th^  movie  wa&/over  she  went 
heme.    Ab  she  was  going  in  the  hoyse'  she  remembered  that  she  had 
left  her  new  coat  at  the  movies.    She  had  been  warned  about  losing 
things  in  the  past.    Jane  " 


Story  5      .  / 

"Everyone  in  Susan's  class  was  to  work  on  a  project."^  The  te^lrher.had 
give at he  class  a  list  of  topics  from  which* to  dhoose.    Susan  was 
half'^ifinished  with  her  topic  when  she  found  out  ttiat  the  topic  she 
was,  working  on  was  not  on  the  list  the  teacher  had  given.  Suslii 


Story  6 

' "Geprge  was  at  a  neighbor's  house  one  day  visiting  with  hia  neighbor* 
^little  boy.    Geqrge  bumped  into  a  table  and  knocHced  off  a.waluable  ** 
vaie.    It  broke  into  many  pieces.    George  ** 

?•  ' 

Story  7 

*'9ob'8  scout  troop  was  having  a  contest  for  the  beftHSSocl^l  racing 
car.    The  day 'before  the  'contest  Bob  was  finishing  jiis  car.    i)n6  of 
th*  wheels  broke'  into  many  pieces.    He^did  not  have"*any  more  whe^l^ 
and  be  had' already  spent  all  of  his  money.  Bob  
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APPENDIX  N 
STAGE  .II  -  PARENT  INTERVIEW  INSTRUMENT 

1 


}fy  name  is 

I  am  from  The  University  of  Texas. 

Last  year  your  child  was  part  of  a  large  group  in  Austin  selected 
CO  fill  obt  some  questionnaires  at  school.  .  Ac  the  same  time,  similar 
groups  of  children  in  seven  different  countries  w^e  'filling  out  the 
same  questionnaires,    wizard  interested  in  finding  out  how  children- 
handle  different  kinds  of  si^tuatldns,  what  they  think  about  jobs, 
occupations »  and  school. 

We  hope  Che  results  of  this  project  will  help  improve , education 
here  and  in  o^her  countries,  toa. 

•  *  »  *  ' 

This  year  we  a^e  interviewing  parents  -  here  in  Austin  and  in'  the 
same  other  countries  ^e  used  last  year.  We  wou^  lik^  M  talk  to  ^ 
mothers  ,and  fathers,  too,  ' 

<• ;       '  V.    ^  "  ^  . 

We,  here  ar  The  University  of  Texas',  are  ^not  interested  in^ 
individuals  as  such,  but  Americans  in  general.    Your  replies  will 
be  coded  atid  are  strictly  confidential.  ^  The  interview  takes  aboUt  an 
hour.    Would  you  co-operate  with  us  and  answer  a  few  questions? 

Answers  to  frequently  dsked  questions': 

Are  you  selling  anything?,  ....  .  •  Ho. 

Dbes  Chls  have  Anything  CO  dip, wich  my  child's  grades   No.. 

Who  is  paying  for  this?  The  University  of  Texas- through  a  .gran 

from  Che  U.S.  Office  pf  Education^  •  ^ 

)l«ve  the  AusCift  Schools  approved  of  thl^?   Yes.' 

Why  was  I  aalecced?  ....  Because  your  child  was  one  of  Che  ones  who 
filled- out  our  quesclonnai^ea  ac  school  lasc  year. 

Wha^  use  will  be  made  of  chls  material?   It  will  be  U8e<^  f or  , 

scientific  and  reaaarch  purposes  only  to  help ^improve  education 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 


1.  Int^rvi-ewer_ 

2.  ID  Number 


Child's  First  Name 


Father^Mother 
Age  Group  


3.  ^Ages.  of  X*s  Brothers  and  S^isters  (M,F)_ 
  ^  :  


What  adults  live  in  your  home'? 
Mother'*  ^  Others  (who  else?) 

Father  .«  ^  '  ,  ' 

G'r  andmo  t  he  r 
Grandfather 


5.    Who  takes  care  of  XT 
Mother  •  .Other 

Jather 


(Main  responsibility  for  X) 


6.    Who  else  \.a\tes  care  of  X?       (Takes  some  responsibility  for  or 
spends  time  with  X^    *  . 


7.  BiTth  Place  (Mother) 
8.,  Birth  Place  (Father) 


T 


Mother's  Year  of  .Birth  ■  

25-2*'    »}0-34      35  -  39     40-44     45-49     5  0-54     55-5  9  60-64 


.(Age:  L. 


10.  Father's  Year  of  Birth 


J_ 


.(Ages. 


25  -29      30-34      35-39     4a-44     45-49     50-54   •  55-59  60-64 


11.  Mother's  Occupation/ 


12.  Father's  Occupat^on_ 
13/  Mother's  Edueati.'on_ 
14.  Father '«  Education 


l-S.  Tide  la  Present  House: 


IfiB-i  than  1  1-2  3-4  5-6.7-8  9-lt  U-12 


n  ■ 


13-14  15+ 


rlllO- 


16.  *ilhere  else  have  yo^i  l\ved  since  X  was  born?' 

<    17.    Have  there  been  any^ccasioife'  ^hen  X  has  been  away  from  home  for 
6  mooths  or, more?  **         ,  3  ^ 

Yes  (if'^yes)  Why?  - '  - 

No        .  ,      '  .  ' 

ISv^^idf  yes)' How  old  was  X'then?  < 


19. 

Has  X  ever,  keen  In  the\ hospital? 

0 

-V  ♦ 

Yes  ^(I£  yey  Vhy?  ^ 

No   '    .  / 

* 

20. 

(If  \es)  VotsjvDw  long? 

21. 

(If  yes)  How  old  was  X  then? 

\            •        •  - 

f 

21,'^  Have  there  been  any*occasions  when  either  parent  has  been  living 
*  *  away  frM  "home  regularly  or,  for  6  rijonth^;or  Tuore? 

'  Mother  ^  Father 

Yes  {>Xi  yes,  what  circufflstances)  Yes  (If  yes,  w,hajt  circum- 

Ho      .  '    .  No  .    .    stances)  jT 


23. 


Nb«/ we  would  like  to  get  some,  inforpatidp  regarding  X.  Pl^ease 
give  me  some  words  or  phrases  wliich  you  feel  describe  X  la  terms 
of  his  schoolwork.  « 

(If  not  ansvered  fully  above,  get  Information  on  the  following 
questions) 


24. 
25., 
26. 
27. 

.28. 


How  does  X  -f^el  about  school?  , 

What  aakes  hLn  feel  that  way? 

How  <do  you  thinly  he  dies  in  ^choo^? 

Do  you  do  anything  to  encourage  X  In  his  schoolwork? 
T«s  (M  ye's)  What  do  yo.ii  do? 

Ho  •  V 

^vt  you  net  X's  teacher?. 
Yas  (If  yas)  How  did  yeu  meet? 
Mo      ^  •       •  . 
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29.    When  X  ha$' homework  ;^^t  does  he  usually  *do? 


(If  hor* answergd  fully  above,  get  information  on  the  following 
questions)  -  *  '  \ 


'^0.    How  does  he  go  about  ixT~  *  ^  » 

31.  What  do  you  do. to  see  that  X  gets  his  homework  done? 

« 

32.  How  often  does  he  put  off  his  homework  to  do  other  things? 
Always  ,  .  v  ,  .  ^ 
Fi4quentl7  ■ 

Sometimes 

Seldom  '  ,  .  \ 

Never 


33.  What  ^ould  he  do  if  he  werg  nearly  finished  with  his  homework 
and  he  founa  that  he.  had  been  doing  it  th^  wrortc  way? 

34.  What  dp  you  feel  the  school's  joi^  or  respons ibil'ity  is? 

^5.    How  important  do  you  thlpk  school  is?  » 
Most  Important 

Very  important  i  ^  \ 

'Important 
Unimportant 

Worthiest  »  ^ 

(If  not  •answered  fully  above) 

36.  Why? 

37.  .How  far. would  you  like  your  child  to  go  in  school? 

38.  How  far  do  you  think  he  really  will  go  in  school?  ^ 


We  Vre  also  interested  in  ^hat  ^children  do  outside  of  school)  hoi/  they 
spend  their  time,  their  activities,  how  much  time  ,they  *pend^  around 
adults,  how  much  with  the  family,,  etc. 

39^    When  he  is  not  in  school^  what  kiniis  of  things. does*  X  do?  - 
(If  r^t  answered  fully  above,  ask:)     *  •  *  , 


What  kinds  of-  things  does  he  do  with  his  mother?  \ 

father?  '     'A  ' 


Whit  kinds  of  things  does  he  do  with  you? 


What  kinds-  of  thtngs  does  he  do  with  the  family?-^ 

Dofs  he  belong  to  any  clubs,  organizations,  or  groups?  .|\ 
Yes  (If  yes,  list)  '  "  If 

No  .  ,  't 

Does  he  have  any  hobbles,  lessons,  or  classes? 
Yes  (Lf  yes,  list) 
No 


45.  When  you  want  X  to  do  aomethlng,  how  do  you\go  abdut  gett^njj 
him  to  do  It?      "  '  ' 

46.  Howdoes  he  respond  to  this? 
* 

47.  What  follow  up  Is  needed  to  see  that  he  does  it? 

48.  tf'yo"  »ee  that  he  U  ^  doing  a  job  the  right  way,  what  do 

.  you  do?  .L^'  ^  * 

49.  How^Soes  h^  react  to  this?  , 


50.    What  jobs  or  chores  does  he  have  around  the  house? 


(If  any  chores  .are  mentioned,  ge^  Information  pn  the  following 
questions)  ^  ^ 

51.  What  are  the  reasons  for  his  having  them?  .       \  - 

52.  often  do  you  hava^  to  see  that  he  does  them? 
Always 
Frequently 

Sonetln^s  ' 

Seldon 

Never  '  . 

53.  Does  he  tny  to  get  others  to  do  them  for  him? 
Yes  (If  yeV).Who?  •  ^ 
No 
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54.    Hot?  well  does  he  do  them? 

Excellent  ^      *  '  . 

Good  •  ^ 

Satisfactory  V 
Poor  ^ 
Very  Poor 


55     Huw  ofttn  d^s.  X  help^  around*  the  house  Without  being,  asked? 

Always     .  ,  4 

Frequent  l-y  %• 

Sometimes  •  -  • 

Seldom  *  • 

Never  ,  .  ^ 

_.r^  »  \  

56.  How  do  you  .usually  discipline  or  punish  X? 

57.  What  does  he  do?    (In  response  to  punlshmipnt  mentioned  in  56) 

•  58.    How  does  his  'father  usually  discipline*  or  punish  X? 
mother 

59.,  What  does  X  do?    (In  response,  to  punishment  mentioned  In  58) 


 :  f—  ' 

60.  *  How  does  he  react  when  you  criticize  him?.  ^        ,  - 

,  f 

61.  How  rfoes  he- react  when  his  father  criticizes  him? 

mother 

62.  How  does  Ae  react  when  hU  brothers  and  sisters  or  other 
children  criticize  hlk^  ,  .  <■ 

•  (bo  no^  ask  parents  of  10  year  olds, 63  through  68) 

63.  Does  X  have  a  Regular  Job"  or  work^ outside  the  home?    (Record  ^ 
whephtr  after  ichool  or  during  vacation) 
Yea  (If  )re8)xWhat  does  he  do? 

(if  not  answered  fully  above,  get.lnformatlon  on  the  following 
^tiestLons)  ^  ^        *  ' 

6A.    How  does  he  feel  about  his  job? 
65.    Why  doea  he  work? 
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66.    How  did  he.  get  hi^  job? 


lis 


67.  How  hard  does'  he  work  at  nls  Job?  ^ 

68.  Does  he  ask  fo|f  help  when  he  runs  ifito  ptoblems  or  difficulties 
on  the  Job? 


69.  What  particular  type  of  Job  or  occupation  would  you  like  to 
see  A  take  up  when  he  is  grown?  '  . 

70.  What  type  of  Job  or  occupatiop  would  you  not  like  to  see  X 
take  up  when  h^'  is  grpwn  up?  , 

71.  What  type  of  work  do  you  feel  X  would  like  to  do 'when  he 
groWs  up? 

'  *  »  * 

if2.    WKat  type  of  work  do  you  fee'l 'X  probably  will  do  when  he 

grows  up?     .     .  , 

73.  .Children  are  different  in  how  they  get  along  with  ^other 

cK*ildren,    How  does  X  get  along  wit^  othe.r  children? 

74.  What  do  you  do  to  help  X  get  along  with  other  children? 

75.  Ja  what  ways  do  X*a  friends'  influence  his  l^havio\?  ' 

76.  What  do  you  .think  about  this?    (Friend's  influences  described 
'   in  75)  . 

w 

77.  WheniX'gets  worried  what  does  he  do  about  it? 

^If  not  answered  fully  above,  ge%  information  on  the  following 
questions) 

78.  WhAC  kinds  of  things  does  he  worry  about? 

79.  'Row  do  you  tell  when  X  is  worried?  • 

80^    When  h«  has  worries  does  he  tvrn  to  others  for  help? 
Yes  (If  yes)  Who?  , "  .  * 
*  Mo 

81.    Whac  do  you  usually  advise  X  to  do  when  he  is  worried? 


ERIC 
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82.    What  kinds  of  things  make  X^ngry?;  .  , 

(If  not  answered  fully  above) 
,83.' 'What  else  besides  his  brother*  and  sisters  inake  hira\ngry? 

84.  -  What  does  X  usually  do  wheja  he  gets  angry?        •  ,  " 

85.  What'does  X  usually  do  when  he  gets  angry  at  you? 

86.  What  does  X  us^ially  do  when  he  gets  angry  at  his  fat+ier? 

87.  What  doexX  usually  do  when  a  friend  is  angry  at  hira? 

.  •     ^  » • 

88.  Wh-atfdoes  X  usually  do  when  someone  hurts  his  feelijjgs? 

»    •  ^  ■  I  

In  addition  to  the  •infojrmation  you've  given  us  abput  X  at  home 
an5>  school,  we're  also  interested  in  your  ideas  ^and  activities 
'      as  ,a  jparent .  ^    .      "     *  *  • 

I9,  'Different  people  feel  different  things  are  important.    What  do  . . 
•  \  \yaxi  feel  are  the  important  things  a  child  shouW  learn  as  a 
person,  as  be  i-s  growing  up?  '    "  - 

90.    Rave  you  takeR  any  courses  or^ainiAg  since-you  left  school?  ^ 
Yes  (If  yes) 'What  kind? 


No 


(If  yes,  get  information -on  the  following  questions)^ 

91.  Why  did  you.  take  it  (them>? 

92.  V#i€n  did  yovi  take  it  (them)?. 

93.  Did  yoiS  complete  it  <t:hem)? 

*Yes  "  •  !  '  . 

No  (If  no)  What  happcined? 

94.  Do  you  feel  yoii  gained  from  it?  .  •  , 

Yes  (If. yes)  How?  ^ 
No'    ,       ♦  ♦        .  ■ 


V  — 

(Do  not  ask  95  through,  103  of  housevlves^). 

,95.    You  8»ld^  were  a  _   .  y°"  ^^^^  "* 

how  ypu  c«me  to  be  In  this  k£nd  of  work?  |^ 
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96:    What  "is  your  job  like?  . 

^  (If' not  answered. fully  above,  get  information  on  the  following 
qu^Stiorts)  •  .  " 

97.  How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

98.  Wha^t  do  you  like  about  It?  ^ 
99/  What  do  you  dislike  about  it? 

\00.    Would  you  choose  the  same  kirtd  of  work  if  you  had  it  to  do  over  ^ 
again? »  *  •  v 

Yes  ^  .  ' 

Ho  > 

101.  When  you  are  on 'the  job.  and  problems  com^  up  about  the  work,  what 
do  you  do?  ^  *  ^  ' 

102.  What  is  the  be'stwdy  to  get  alcShg'with  ydur  fellow  workers 
(colleagues)?  / 

103     What  L9  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  your  boss  or  supervisor? 
(do -not  ask  of  professionals  who  have  no  supervisor) 


1104.    What  do  you  think  or  do  when  triticized? 

-      (If  not  answered  fully  above,  get  information  on  the  following 
questions)         ^  ^        '  ■* 

105.  By  husband?         ,  .  /  ,      •  . 

wife?  •  ■ 

•  .  -1  » 

106.  By  friends? 

.107.    By  your  own  children? 
lOS/'  What  kinds  of  things  make  you  apgry? 
109.    What  do  you  usually  do  when/you  are^gry? 
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no,- 


things 
things  . 
ace  'to  work^ 
new  things  • 
what  father  d6es 
always  having  a  job 
help  otUex  people 
lead  other  people 


artist 

money  • 
get  ahead     .  ' 
own  way 
be^amous 
jfeopjle  you  like 
^olng-job  well 


)ui«i^||fCe^y 


.   Now  there  Is  anQj^Ker  thing  1  woul^^ke  >ou  to  do  for  m?. 
are  some  cards  on  which  are  printed 'some  statements  about  work.. 
Would  you' please. read  each  one' and  then. sort  the  cards  Into  two 
plle^.    In  the  leit  hand  pile  put 'those  wTilch  you  would  consider 
^'^ast  Import^nt^ln  choosing  a  jpb.  4  . 


Here 


When  this -has  been  done         "Bow  U  wo^Id)  like  ypu  to  take  each 
t>lU' •ind  place  them  In  cwrder  from  most'.to  *iast ,  so  on  top  of  the 
left  hand  pile  Is  the  car* 'wlt^  the  §tatemetit  that  yowld  be  the 
niost  likely  to  Influende  ^ou  in^iooslng  a  job  wlule\at'th^  bottpm. 
of  the -right"  hind  pile  Is  the  tard  with  the  statement  that  would 
be  t-he  least  important*  to  yo'u."  %      .  ^  * 


111.    Is  there  anyChUfe  ^Ise  about  X  that>bu  would  like  to  "tell  me?  ^ 


i:. 


i 


^ 
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